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ABSTRACT 

This  two-volume  document  is  the  final  report  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  mandated  by  1987 
amendments  to  the  Indian  Education  Act.  Volume  1  opens  with  a  history 
of  the  conference  and  the  act's  implementation.   It  describes  planning 
and  preparations  for  the  conference  and  includes  a  discussion  of  its 
recurring  issues.  The  volume  also  details  113  conference  resolutions 
aimed  at  making  educational  programs  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
Indians.  Each  resolution  includes  recommendations  and  strategies  for 
action.  The  resolutions  are  categorized  under  the  following  topics: 
(1)  governance  of  Indian  education;   (2)  well-being  of  Indian 
communities   (religious  and  cultural  freedom  and  educational  support) 
and  delivery  of  services;   (3)  literacy,  academic  achievement,  and 
high  school  graduation;    (4)  alcohol/drug-free  schools;  (5) 
exceptional  education;    (6)  school  readiness;    (7)  Native  languages  and 
cultures;    (8)   school  structure;    (9)  higher  education;    (10)  school 
personnel;    (11)  adult  education  and  parental-community-tribal 
partnerships;  and  (12)  miscellaneous.  Volume  2  contains  a 
!,Pre-Conference  Summary  Report"  (November  1991)  and  "Pre-Conf erence 
Recommendations"  (January  1992),  as  well  as  "Delegate  Orientation 
Transcript,"  "Opening  Session  Transcript",   "Major  Presentations,"  a 
transcript  of  the  delegate  assembly  (January  24,  1992),  and  statutory 
authority  for  the  conference.  (TES) 
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Dear  Mr.  President: 


I  am  submitting  herewith  the  Report  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  which 
was  held  on  January  22-24,  19S2  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  100-297,  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins-Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Improvement  Amendments  of  1988.  This  act  required  the  submission  of  a 
final  report  to  the  President  within  120  days  of  the  Conference's  completion. 

The  report  was  developed  from  the  hard  work  of  the  Conference  Delegates  who  attended  the 
Conference.  These  Delegates  produced  a  total  of  113  Resolutions,  with  accompanying  plans  of 
action,  designed  to  provide  guidance  in  future  Indian  education  policy  directives. 

These  Delegates  also  represented  a  unique  cross-section  of  the  American  Indian  /Alaska  Native 
communities  throughout  the  country.  They  included  business  leaders,  educators,  parents, 
students,  and  elected  governmental  and  school  board  officials,  and  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  deliberations  and  dedication. 

You  will  be  ably  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report  to  Congress  by  Secretary  Manuel 
Lujan,  Jr.,  and  Secretary  Lamar  Alexander.  Staff  from  their  respective  Departments,  Education 
and  the  Interior,  were  actively  involved  in  the  Conference  planning  and  its  management. 

I  am  certain  that  your  Report  to  the  Congress,  relying  on  the  Delegates1  recommendations,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  education  to  Indian  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 


Sincerely, 


Buck  Martin 
Director 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  (WHCiE) 

VOLUME  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  (WHCIE)  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
100-297.  The  Conference  was  convened  on 
January  22  and  adjourned  on  January  24, 1 992. 
Principally,  the  Conference  was  mandated  to 
develop  recommendations  to  improve  Indian 
education  services.  While  the  Task  Force  and 
Advisory  Committee  structured  the  Conference 
into  working  sessions  that  maximized  all  efforts 
to  develop  such  recommendations,  it  was  a 
heavy  workload  which  faced  the  Conference 
Delegates  during  this  very  short  period  of  time.  It 
isevidentthattheyrosetothe  challenge. 

Expectations  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence varied  greatlv.  Much  depended  on  whether 
one  was  aware  of  the  great  amount  of  work 
undertaken  prior  to  the  actual  Conference  or  not. 
The  Advisory  Committee's  and  Task  Force's 
expectations  were  very  high  due  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished in  the  30  State,  tribal  and  Regional 
Pre-conferences  and  the  great  concern  in  Indian 
country  over  education  issues  and  needs.  This 
event  was  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  develop 
a  realistic  road  map  for  future  actions  to  improve 
Indian  education. 

This  Conference  was  uniquely  designed  to 
facilitate  solutions,  not  revisit  and  redebate  the 
problems.  This  goal  was  realized,  as  evidenced 
by  the  details  provided,  both  within  the  resolu- 
tions and  their  plans  of  action,  by  the  Delegates 
for  implementation  guidance  purposes.  Addi- 
tionally, there  was  the  expectation  that  the  re- 
sults would  produce  a  holistic  picture  of  Indian 
student  education,  health,  and  cultural  needs. 
This  holistic  overview  of  needs  did  occur  and  has 
helped  identify  areas  to  be  addressed  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

At  the  Conference,  a  total  of  1 1 3  resolutions 
were  adopted,  many  with  accompanying  plans  of 
action.  These  resolutions  were  developed  and 
adopted  by  234  Delegates.  These  adopted  reso- 
lutions  encompassed  a  broad  array  of  issuesand 
were  drawn  from  30  state,  tribal  and  regional 
reports,  through  the  planning  of  state  steering 
committees.  These  committees  were  com- 


posed of  educators,  Indian  parents,  tribal  lead- 
ers, and  state  education  officials,  along  with 
other  concerned  individuals. 

The  state  steering  committee  reports  were 
comprised  of  numerous  recommendations  for 
improving  Indian  education,  locally  and  nation- 
ally. It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Task  Force  to 
distill  these  recommendations  from  the  reports 
into  a  comprehensive  listing  of  issues  to  be 
considered  at  the  national  Conference. 

These  reports  were  first  condensed  into  1 7 
goal  areas.  However,  after  careful  review,  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  WHClEfeltthatthese 
1 7  goal  areas  could  be  further  consolidated  un- 
der 1 1  topic  areas.  The  1 7  goal  areas,  and  later 
the  1 1  topic  areas,  were  initially  premised  on  the 
categories  of  need  identified  in  the  recently  re- 
leased "Indian  Nations  at  Risk"  report.  There 
were,  however,  issues  identified  by  the  States 
that  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  10  areas  of 
need  targeted  by  this  earlier  report.  The  1 1  topic 
areas  finally  selected  to  capture  all  of  the  rec- 
ommendationssubmitted  to  the  WHCIE  were: 


Governance  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion/Independent Board  of  Education. 

Well  Being  of  Indian  Communities  & 
Delivery  ofServices. 

Literacy,  Student  Academic  Achieve- 
ment &  High  School  Graduation.* 

Safe,  Alcohol/Drug-Free  Schools.* 

Exceptional  Education. 

Readiness  for  School .  * 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7.  Native  Languages&  Culture.* 

8.  Structure  for  Schools.* 

9.  Higher  Education. 

1 0.  Native  &  Non-Native  School  Personnel.* 

11.  Adult  Education  &  Lifelong  Learn- 
ing/Parental, Community  and  Tribal 
Partnership.* 

[*Goals  under  the  "Indian  Nations  at  Risk"  Re- 
port.! 
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In  order  to  produce  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  Conference  work  products  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Task  Force  to  undertake  a  very  careful 
review.and  provide  technical  edits  to  the  docu- 
ments adopted  by  the  full  Assembly  of  Dele- 
gates. After  technical  review  and  ec'its  were 
made  to  the  resolutions  and  plans  of  action, 
these  documents  were  further  reviewed  by  the 
elected  spokes-  person  for  each  topic  area  (a 
Dalpgate  selected  by  his/her  peers).  Their  re- 
4mN  ensured  that  any  changes  made  to  such 
documents  did  not  go  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
participating  Delegates. 

An  analysis  analysis  is  included  that  is  in- 
tended to  identify  any  emphasis  given  by  the 
Delegates  to  the  recommendations  necessary 
to  improve  Indian  education.  More  specifically: 
what  are  the  policy,  legislative  and  funding 
changes  indicated  by  these  resolutions?  When 
these  resolutions  involved  more  practical  con- 
siderations, for  example  the  need  to  identify 
infrastructure  and  resource  capabilities,  the  ana- 
lysis also  captures  these  practical  concerns. 


Overall,  the  analysis  has  produced  a  com- 
prehensive review  on  what  commonalities  of 
concern  exist  from  one  target  area  to  another 
(i.e.  training,  partners,  performance  standards, 
accountability  issues,  etc.).  It  has  also  helped 
identify  the  strengths  and  deficiencies  in  the 
existing  educational  system.  This  analysis, 
coupled  with  the  voted  upon  Resolutions  (and 
plans  of  action),  should  provide  Indian  country 
with  a  blueprint  for  action.  At  what  level  this 
action  should  occur,  and  in  what  order  of  priority, 
areissues  that  still  challenge  ourcommunities. 

Some  of  the  goals  or  issues  identified  in  the 
adopted  Resolutions  are  expected  to  be  easily 
translated  into  immediate  actions  or  policies. 
This  final  report  catalogues  all  of  the  Resolutions 
into  a  comprehensive  spectrum  of  Indian  educa- 
tional needs,  both  for  policy  and  community 
action  purposes. 
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Chapter  om 


WmeHmeCoNmwe 


History  of  the 
White  House 
Conference  on 
Indian  Education 


Overview 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  was  authorized  in  the  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins  -  Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Improvement  Amendments 
of  1988,  Public  Law  100-297  on  April  28,  1988. 
The  Conference  was  mandated  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  independent  Board 
of  Indian  Education  and  to  develop  recommen- 
dations for  the  improvement  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  make  the  programs  more  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  Indians. 

History 

In  developing  this  authorization,  the  Con- 
gress found  that  recent  changes  in  Federal  and 
State  systems  stimulated  a  strong  awareness 
and  growth  of  tribal  control  of  Federally  funded 
services  including  education.  The  increase  of 
tribal  control,  particularly  of  educational  opportu- 
nities, has  led  to  a  degree  of  improvements  and 
greater  academic  success  of  Indian  Alaska  Na- 
tive youth  and  adults,  yet  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
derogation  of  Federal  responsibility.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  that  substantial  and  substan- 
tive problems  still  exist.  The  Congress  believed 
the  opportunity  for  facilitation  of  the  formulation 
of  solutions  could  take  place  through  the  con- 
vening of  a  White  House  Conference.  The  origi- 
nal Senate  Bill  1645  was  introduced  by  Senator 
DeConcini  on  August  7,  1987.  The  introduced 
bill  did  not  contain  Title  V,  the  White  House 
Conference.  It  was  not  until  the  hearings  of 
September  29, 1987  on  Senate  Bill  1645  that  the 
idea  was  discussed. 


The  following  quotes  were  accepted  to  pro- 
vide and  construct  an  historical  view  leading  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion held  on  January  22-24, 1 992. 

Mr.  DeConcini  (for  himself,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr,  Daschle,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  McCain, 
and  Mr.  Murkowski)  introduced  Senate  Bill  1 645, 
to  reauthorize  certain  Indian  educational  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  DeConcini  stated  in  his  introduction 
remarks  on  the  Indian  Education  Admendments 
Act: 

"  I  rise  today  to  introduce  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues,  Senators 
Inouye,  Evans,  Daschle,  Burdick, 
McCain,  and  Murkowski,  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendment  of  1987.  This  bill 
proposes  to  reauthorize  the  Indian  educa- 
tion programs  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of 
Education.  These  programs  serve  the  ap- 
proximate 360,000  Native  American  stu- 
dents attending  BIA,  public  or  tribally 
contracted  schools. 

Both  the  reservation  =■••  \6  urban  Indian 
communities  rely  on  these  vital  programs 
to  educate  their  children  from  kindergar- 
ten through  high  school.  Parents  and  lead- 
ers of  these  communities  place  the 
highest  priority  on  education.  Education  is 
critical  to  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Like  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, they  want  a  better  world  for  their 
children  and  look  to  a  strong  education 
system  as  the  best  way  to  achieve  this 


end.  They  want  quality  education  for  their 
children  and  many  have  committed  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  improving  Indian 
education  as  members  of  local  school 
boards,  parent  committees,  and  tribal 
councils.  Many  others  have  become 
teachers  and  school  administrators  and 
r  devoted  themselves  to  serving  in  the  res- 
ervation school  systems.  This  consider- 
able investment  in  education  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Instead,  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
)r  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
Indian  tribes  and  its  communities  halfway 
and  it  can  do  so  by  strengthening  its  com- 
mitment to  Indian  education. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  the 
Federal  trust  relationship,  has  a  special 
duty  to  the  Indian  tribes  to  assure  the 
availability  of  the  best  educational  oppor- 
tunities possible.  This  duty  must  be 
fulfilled  by  our  Government  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  Indian  self-determina- 
tion policy.  The  bill  which  I  am  proposing 
today  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral-tribal partnership  as  it  relates  to  Indian 
education.  The  bill  seeks  to  improve  the 
administration  of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams by  refining  the  existing  law  and 
proposing  new  options  for  Indian  commu- 
nities to  use  in  their  pursuit  of  excellence  in 
education,  I  am  convinced  that  these  pro- 
posals will  generate  sufficient  interest  in 
the  Indian  community  and  provide  addi- 
tional ideas  on  the  best  way  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  problems  which  now  plague 
Indian  education,  I  lay  this  bill  on  the  table 
for  discussion  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  the  needs  of  Indian  education  the 
consideration  and  attention  they  deserve. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Inouye. 
in  scheduling  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the 
very  near  future.  I  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record."  (Con- 
gressional Record  -  Senate,  August  7, 
1987,511578-511683) 

Senator  Melcher  and  Senator  Bingaman 
later  joined  as  cosponsors. 


A  hearing  on  the  bill  took  place  at  Pine 
Ridge,  South  Dakota  on  August  1 7, 1 987.  Sena- 
tor Daschle  chaired  the  hearing  in  which  approxi- 
mately 40  witnesses  testified. 

A  second  hearing  was  held  on  September 
29,  1987  in  Washington  D.C.  The  Committee 
heard  testimony  from  several  Southwest  tribes 
and  organizations,  national  Indian  education  or- 
ganizations, the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  one  U.S.  Senator. 
It  was  at  this  second  hearing  that  the  idea  of  a 
White  House' Conference  was  born. 

In  the  closing  oral  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Forkenbrock,  representing  the  Association  of 
Community  Tribal  Schools,  he  remarked: 

"One  last  thing  that  is  not  included  in 
S.  1645  that  I  think  I  would  like  to  see  the 
committee  consider  adding  to  S.  1645 
would  be  the  development  and  the  call  for 
a  White  House  conference  on  Indian  edu- 
cation. Some  draft  legislation  has  been 
developed,  and  I  think  that  many  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  this  morning 
dealing  with  public  schools  and  the  fact 
that  82  percent  or  87  percent-  whatever 
that  figure  is-  of  our  Indian  children  are 
educate  n  public  schools-  what  is  the 
Federal  policy  in  terms  of  its  responsibility 
for  Indian  children  enrolled  in  public 
schools? 

There  are  policies  and  procedures 
now  in  effect  in  Public  Law  81  -874,  Impact 
Aid,  which  public  schools  are  supposed  to 
follow  to  ensure  that  tribes,  are  getting 
their  input  into  the  program  which ,  in  many 
cases,  aren't  being  followed. 

So,  I  beg  to  differ  with  some  of  the 
generalizations  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  making  concerning  the  fact  that 
public  education  is  the  answer,  because 
right  now  within  this  country  in  terms  of 
publiceducation  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
Indian  students,  we  have  a  lot  of  places 
where  Indian  input  and  tribal  involvement 
is  nil,  and  the  policies  and  procedures  that 
are  supposed  to  be  followed  in  the  federal 
law  are  notbeing  followed. 

So,  I  think  that  there  is  a  real  need  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  that  would  call  for  a 
White  House  conference  on  Indian  edu- 
cation where  all  the  various  experts  in  the 
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field  from  all  facets  of  the  program-con- 
tract schools,  BIA  operated  schools,  pub- 
lic schools,  private  schools,  post-secon- 
dary as  well  as  elementary  and  secon- 
dary- get  together  to  discuss  some  of  the 
things  that  are  needed  in  terms  of  where 
Indian  education  is  headed  in  the  1 990's. " 

(Indian  Education -Part  2,  Hearing 
Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  United  States  Senate,  100th  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  on  S.  1 645,  Septem- 
ber 29, 1987,  page90.) 

During  the  session,  Enos  Francisco  Jr., 
Chairman,  TohonoO'Odham  Nation,  stated  that 
he  thought  the  conference  was  a  good  idea  and 
that  there  might  be  great  advantages  thereafter 
(page  106). 

Lorena  Bahe,  Executive  Director,  Associ- 
ation of  Navajo  Community  Controlled  School 
Boards,  also  agreed.  She  added  the  Association 
of  Navajo  Contract  Schools  had  discussed  two 
different  versions  on  establishing  an  Indian  edu- 
cation board.  They  supported  the  proposed  na- 
tional Indian  education  board  (page  1 13). 

Roger  Wilson,  Vice  President,  Navajo  Area 
School  Board  Association,  seemed  to  be  the 
only  presentor  who  felt  that  other  national  Indian 
organizations  have  components  on  education 
and  that  to  have  a  White  House  conference  was 
not  necessary  unless  it  is  well  thought  out  (page 
112). 

Members  of  the  Committee  also  asked  sev- 
eral witnesses  about  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing an  independent  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  to  assume  responsibility  for  Federal 
policy  relating  to  Indian  education.  The  response 
overwhelming  favored  further  exploration  of  this 
idea. 

This  suggestion  evolved  through  a  discus- 
sion by  the  committee  with  representatives  of 
national  Indian  education  organizations  on  the 
role  Indian  leadership  played  in  schools  in  estab- 
lishing educational  policy.  The  questions  also 
brought  into  the  picture  the  involvementof  Indian 
leadership  in  the  establishment  of  policy  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  Indian  education  sec- 
tion. 

The  responses  varied.  The  Chairman  con- 
cluded, 


"As  some  of  you  are  aware,  I  have 
spent  much  time  in  Indian  country  this 
year  because  of  my  belief  that  for  too  long 
Washington  has  determined  the  nature  of 
the  problems  in  Indian  country  and  pro- 
vided the  solutions  to  these  perceived 
problems.  I  felt  that  the  time  has  come  to 
ask  the  Indian  people  as  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  problems  and  beckon 
their  wisdom  as  to  what  the  solutions 
should  be. 

Some  of  your  responses  reflect  the 
responses  I  have  been  receiving  through- 
outtheland. 

I  believe  all  of  you  agree  that  there  is  a 
special  trust  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  various  Indian  govern- 
ments, whether  it  be  nations,  tribes,  or 
other  groups,  and  that  this  trust  relation- 
ship calls  upon  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  make  certain  that  education  is 
provided  to  all  Indians  who  desire  such 
education  and  are  capable  of  receiving 
such. 

However,  apparently,  the  trust  rela- 
tionship is  not  carried  out  to  its  fullest  as 
intended  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  Administrations,  and  your  response 
to  my  question  as  to  the  nature  of  input 
provided  by  Indian  leadership  in  the  mak- 
ing of  education  policy  ranges  from  zero  to 
zero  plus  one,  or  something  like  that. 

Do  you  think  there  is  justification  to 
establish  a  separate  board  of  education 
made  up  of  Indians  to  establish  educa- 
tional policy?" 

(Senate.  Hearing.  1 00-429 ,  PL  2.  Pages 
94-95.) 

The  individuals  on  the  panel  recommended 
that  the  suggestion  to  have  an  organization  such 
as  a  separate  board  to  establish  Indian  education 
policy  be  further  explored  by  Indian  people.  The 
individuals  who  were  part  of  this  panel  included 
Carmen  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  National  In- 
dian School  Board  Asociation,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico;  Reva  Crawford,  Co-chairperson, 
National  Indian  Adult  Education  Association, 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Lincoln  White,  Execu- 
tive Director,  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
dian Education,  Washington,  DC;  and  John 
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Forkenbrock,  Washington  Respresentative,  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Tribal  Schools  of 
Washington,  DC. 

The  idea  of  a  National  Board  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation is  not  a  new  concept.  In  fact,  in  1967 
Congress  recognized  educational  problems  and 
needs  of  Indian  children  and  the  failure  of  our 
Government  to  meet  those  needs.  This  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education,  which  was  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy.  The  original  intent  of  this 
special  subcommittee  was  to  "examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of  Indian 
children." 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  held  hearings  be- 
ginning in  December  1967.  The  subcommittee 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  country  visiting 
schools,  examining  studies  and  reports  as  well 
as  hearing  testimony. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  subcommittee  in  early  1969. 
Later  that  year  the  final  report  was  issued  by  the 
subcommittee.  The  report  entitled,  "Indian  Edu- 
cation: A  National  Tragedy  -  A  National  Chal- 
lenge" was  released  in  November  1969  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Sixty  recommendations  were  made  in  the 
report  including  the  creation  of  a  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  the  Human  Needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  convening  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  in- 
creased funding  for  culturally  sensitive  curricula, 
and  greater  supervision  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams who  receive  Federal  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Native  Americans  in  the  public  schools. 

In  regards  to  the  White  House  Conference, 
the  subcommittee  found  that  one  primary  reason 
for  ihe  failure  of  national  policy  and  programs  for 
American  Indians  has  been  the  exclusion  -  or  the 
token  involvement  of  Indians,  in  determining 
policy  or  planning  of  programs.  It  was  believed 
that  the  White  House  Conference  would  reverse 
this  practice. 

"Such  a  White  House  Conference 
cou  Id  provide  for  broad  scale  participation 
of  Indians  in  extensive  deliberations  of  the 
tribal,  local,  and  regional  levels,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  National  Conference.  The 
report  of  the  Conference,  with  detailed 
policy,  legislative,  and  program  recom- 
mendations, could  serve  as  the  blueprint 


for  reform  and  change  over  the  next  gen- 
eration. As  an  indication  of  the  widespread 
support  in  the  Indian  community  for  this 
approach,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  has  strongly  endorsed 
the  need  and  desirability  of  such  a  con- 
ference in  its  1 968  and  1 969  annual  con- 
ventions...." 

(Indian  Education:  A  National  Tragedy  -  A 
National  Challenge,  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
1969,  p.  107) 

The  subcommittee  also  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Indian  Board  of  In- 
dian Education  with  authority  to  set  standards 
and  criteria  for  the  Federal  schools.  It  was 
envisioned  that  the  National  Board  would 
oversee  operations  of  the  schools,  be  empow- 
ered to  participate  in  the  negotiation  of  contracts 
with  tribes  and  communities  to  run  local  school 
systemsfor  Indians;  make  suggestions  for  nomi- 
nees for  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  serve  in  a 
advisory  role  with  respect  to  Federal  education 
programs  involving  Indians  in  the  public  schools. 

The  report  opened  the  door  for  many  pos- 
sibilities that  would  be  responsive  to  Indian 
needs.  A  primary  theme  to  the  overall  report  was 
the  goal  of  increased  participation  and  control  of 
educational  programs  by  local  communities. 
Over  the  past  twenty  years  Congress  and  the 
Administration  have  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  address  this  concept  through  a  variety  of 
actions.  Specifically,  as  a  result  of  the  "Indian 
Education:  A  National  Tragedy  -  A  National  Chal- 
lenge Report,  the  Indian  Education  Act  (S.  4388) 
was  introduced  in  September  1970.  This  was  a 
major  formal  congressional  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence and  self-determination  in  Indian  educa- 
tion. The  act  carried  forth  several  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  subcommittee 
when  it  was  enacted  as  the  Indian  Education  Act 
(P.L  92-318). 

However,  the  effort  to  establish  a  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion during  subcommittee  hearings  in  April  and 
May  1971.  Some  tribes  voiced  opposition  to 
fragmenting  the  Bureau  through  removal  of  its 
education  function  to  a  new  agency. 

In  August  1971,  the  Indian  Education 
Amendments  of  1971  (S.  659)  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
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Education  along  with  the  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education.  In  the  hearings  regarding  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  witnesses  believed  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  assume  full  supervisory  rather  than 
advisory  responsibility  for  Indian  Education  pro- 
grams. After  consideration  of  the  testimony, 
Senate  Bill  2482  was  introduced  which  only 
proposed  the  establishment  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Indian  Education. 

In  October  1971,  a  bill  was  introduce  (S. 
2724)  creating  a  National  Board  of  Regents  for 
Indian  Education  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  assume  direct  control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools. 

In  conclusion,  no  action  was  taken  on  either 
the  National  Indian  Board  of  Indian  Education  or 
the  National  Board  of  Regents  for  Indian  Educa- 
tion. However,  the  National  Advisory  Council  of 
Indian  Education  was  established  in  the  Indian 
Education  Act  (P.L.  92-31 8). 

The  Indian  Education  Act  also  required  pub- 
lic school  districts  to  involve  parents  and  com- 
munity members  in  the  administration  of  federal 
funds  for  Indian  children. 

Then  in  1975,  legislation  was  introduced 
and  enacted  as  P.L.  93-638,  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
and  which  added  new  requirements  for  Indian 
involvement  in  public  school  programs.  The  Act 
granted  tribes  the  power  to  sign  contracts  with 
federal  agencies  to  administer  school  programs. 
The  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1978,  P.L 
95-561  called  for  greater  community  control  of 
Indian  schools.  P.L  95-561  also  provided  for 
increased  tribal  and  parental  involvement  in  pub- 
lic school  programs  via  amendments  to  the  Im- 
pact Aid  Act.  This  Act  also  establish  a  rational 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  funds  among  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  named  the  In- 
dian School  Equalization  Program. 

Also,  in  1 976,  P.L.  94-437,  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  further  extended  the 
ideas  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act,  by  encouraging  Native 
organization  to  manage  their  own  clinics  and 
hospitals. 

In  1977,  in  a  major  move,  the  Senate 
reestablished  it's  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  to  oversee  legislation  affecting  Native 
people,  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  Report. 


Other  related  action  included,  the  Tribally- 
Controlled  Community  College  Assistance  Act, 
P.L.  95-471,  which  supported  the  development 
of  higher  education  within  Indian  communities, 
and  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  P.L  95-608, 
which  gave  tribes  the  authority  to  supervise 
adoptions  involving  their  members. 

The  issue  of  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  was  again  discussed  in  1978  and 
1979,  when  the  Administration  unsuccessfully 
proposed  a  plan  to  move  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  Division  of  Education  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  again  surfaced  in  1982, 
when  the  BIA  reorganization  plan  was  being 
discussed. 

In  1987,  before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  the  topic  resurfaced  as 
presentee  above.  However,  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  panel  testimony  the  Chairman  recommend- 
ed, based  on  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
panel,  that  the  staff  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  panel  gather  statistics  available 
on  Indian  education  and  develop  ideas  on  what 
an  Indian  board  of  trustees,  a  board  of  education, 
or  a  board  of  regents  should  look  like,  where  it 
should  be  located  and  the  types  of  powers  that  it 
should  have.  This  recommendation  became  the 
framework  from  which  Part  E  -  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education,  Title  V-  Indian 
Edtitation  Amendments  of  1988,  Public  Law 
1 00-297,  was  developed. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimat- 
ed a  cost  of  four  million  dollars  for  the  con- 
ference. This  estimate  was  based  on  a  previous 
White  House  conference.  This  estimate  was 
reported  on  October  14,  1987  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committeeon  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Administration  had  some  problems  with 
Title  V  providing  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education.  This  is  stated  in  a  letter 
dated  November3, 1987totheChairman,  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs, 
U.  S.  Departmentof  the  Interior. 

"This  is  a  new  title  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  and  conduct  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  provide  re- 
presentatives to  the  conference  and 
participate  in  a  task  force  charged  with 
planning  and  conducting  the  conference. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 


would  serve  on  an  advisory  committee 
established  to  assist  and  advise  the  task 
force. 

We  strongly  object  to  the  calling  of 
such  a  conference  because  we  disagree 
with  its  basic  premise  which  is  that  the 
problems  we  face  in  Indian  education  can 
be  assessed  and  resolved  centrally  by  a 
select  group  of  policy  makers,  bureau- 
crats and  "experts"  gathered  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  our 
view  that  the  key  to  improving  Indian  edu- 
cation lies  in  decentralizing  control  of 
schools  to  the  tribal/local  level.  Problems 
in  education  can  best  be  solved  by  the 
educators  closest  to  them,  provided  they 
are  given  the  resources  to  do  so.  In  our 
view  the  calling  of  a  White  House  Con- 
ference, however  well-meaning  the  par- 
ticipants, will  not  result  in  meaningful 
improvement  in  the  day-to-day  education 
oflndian  children." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  did  not 
comment  on  the  proposed  Title  V  section  of  S. 
1645  in  it's  letter  to  the  Chairman,  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  dated 
November3,1987. 

In  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  Report  on  the  Indian  Education  Amend- 
ments of  November  30, 1 987  (Report  1 00-233), 
it  states: 

"The  purpose  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  in  Title  V 
of  the  bill  is  to  focus  national  attention  on 
Indian  education  policies  and  issues,  and 
would  provide  the  opportunity  to  further 
develop  the  idea  of  a  national  board  as  well 
as  to  develop  other  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  educational 
program  for  Indian  people.  The  Confer- 
ence would  be  the  most  systematic  study 
of  Indian  education  needs  that  has  ever 
been  undertaken  and  would  provide  a 
constructive  forum  for  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  present  system  of  delivery 
of  education  services  to  Indians.  The  Con- 
ference is  patterned  after  other  White 
House  Conferences  and  will  include  par- 
ticipants representing  all  phases  of  Indian 
education  from  both  urban  and  rural 
areas," 


Title  V  was  passed  by  the  Senate  (S.  1 645) 
but  was  not  mentioned  in  the  comparable  House 
of  Representatives  bill  (H.R.  5).  In  the  House  and 
Senate  joint  conference  committee  the  Senate 
amendment  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text.  The  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  admendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The  differences 
between  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are 
noted. 

Below  is  the  text  of  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  conference  re- 
garding Title  V  -  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  education: 

"152.  The  Senate  amendment,  but 
notthe  Housebill,  includes  Congressional 
findings  supporting  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education.  The  House 
recedes. 

1 53.  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  directs  the  Presidentto  call 
a  Conferrence  no  earlier  than  September 
1,  1989  and  no  later  than  September  30, 
1 991 .  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an 
independent  Board  of  Indian  Education 
and  to  make  other  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. The  House  recedes. 

1 54.  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  sets  out  the  composition  of 
representatives  for  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding tribal,  B.I.A.,  education,  and  other 
representatives  with  special  expertise. 
The  President,  the  Speaker  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro-tem  shall  each  choose  1/3  of  the 
participants.  1/4  shall  be  currently  active 
educators  from  Indian  reservations,  1/4 
educators  from  urban  areas  with  large 
Indian  populations,  1/4  Federal  and  tribal 
officials,  and  1/4  Indians  (including  non- 
recognized  Tribes).  The  House  recedes. 

1 55.  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  includes  administrative 
provisions  for  the  Conference,  including 
the  assignment  of  personnel,  establish- 
ment of  a  Task  Force  to  coordinate  the 
Conference,  choice  of  a  Task  Force  Di- 
rector and  the  provision  of  Federal 
cooperation  and  coordination  for  support. 
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The  activities  of  the  Task  Force  are  listed, 
including  the  provision  of  grants  to  States 
and  tribes  to  allow  them  to  prepare  for,  and 
provide  for  the  preparation  of,  such  ma- 
terials as  may  be  necessary.  The  House 
recedes  with  an  amendment  clarifying 
that  the  appointees  must  have  experience 
in  Indian  education  programs,  not  just 
issues,  and  stipulating  that  at  least  one 
person  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  be  experienced  in  dealing 
with  the  Congress  and  tribes  and  outside 
organizations.  This  is  to  facilitate  ex- 
changes between  all  parties  interested  in 
this  Conference  and  recognizes  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  needed  for  this  task.  It 
is  also  strongly  recommended  that  the 
Secretaries  choose  people  who  have 
worked  with  personnel  and  programs 
within  the  other  Department. 

1 56.  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  contains  provisions  on  the 
report  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  then  transmitted,  along  with 
Presidential  comment,  to  Congress.  The 
House  recedes. 

157.  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  establishes  an  Advisory 
Board  to  assist  and  advise  the  Task  Force 
on  the  conference.  The  makeup  of  the 
Advisory  Board  is  set,  with  the  input  of  the 
Indian  community  and  the  control  of  the 
President,  the  Speaker  and  the  President 
pro-tem.  Other  administrative  provisions 
relating  to  compensation  are  set  out.  The 
House  recedes. 

1 58.  The  Senate  amendment,  butnot 
the  House  bill,  authorize*  the  Task  Force 
to  accept  gifts  for  im:  .adiate  disburse- 
ment in  support  of  the  conference.  The 
House  recedes. 

1 59.  The  Senate  amendment,  butnot 
the  House  bill,  authorizes  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conference  for 
FYs  1988,  1989  and  1990.  The  House 
recedes." 

(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education- 
Conference  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5, 
100th  Congress,  Report  100-567,  April 
13, 1988,  pages  41 9-420.) 


Public  Law  1 00-297  pertaining  to  the  White 
House  Conference  was  amended  several  times. 

Public  Law  100-297  was  amended  in  Public 
Law  1 00-427,  Section  26,  on  September  9, 1 988 
(l02Stat.l614): 

"(a)  COMPOSITION.-  Section 
5503(a)(2)  of  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins- 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Inprovement 
Amendments  of  1988  (25  U.S.C.  2001 
note)  is  amended  by  inserting  '(including 
members  of  local  school  boards  of 
schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs)'  after  'Indian  educational  institu- 
tions'. 

(b)  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE.-  Sec- 
tion 5506(d)  of  the  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins-Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1988  (25  U.S.C.  2001 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'travel 
time'. 

(c)  GIFTS.-  Section  5507(a)  of  the 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins-Robert  T.  Stafford 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Im- 
provement Amendments  of  1988  (25 
U.S.C.  2001  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'Force,'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Force'." 

Additional  amendments  were  made  to  Pub- 
lic Law  100-297  in  Public  Law  101-301 ,  Section 
5(e)  on  May  24, 1 990  ( 1 04 Stat.  208): 

"(e)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5504  of  Public  Law  100-297  (25  U.S.C. 
2001 ,  note)isamended- 

(A)  by  inserting  'the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Director  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education  and  of  after 
'which  shall  consist  of '  in  paragraph  (1 ), 

(B)  by  inserting  '(but  not  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education)'  after  Task 
Force'  in  paragraph  (3),  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph:  '(7)  Sums 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 5508  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  of  the  Department  of  Education 
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who  are  assigned  as  staff  to  the  Task 
Force;  but  the  salaries  of  such  employees 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to 
the  employing  Department  under  the  au- 
thority of  other  provisions  of  law." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5506  of  Public 
Law100-297isamended-- 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and*  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof; 'and',  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'the  chairman  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Indian  Education.' 

(3)  Section  5508  of  Public  Law  100-297  is 
amended  by  striking  out '  1 988, 1 989,  and 
1990'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 1 1990, 
1991,and1992\ 

Finally,  Public  Law  100-297  was  amended 
in  Public  Law  102-27,  Title  HI,  Section  306  on 
April  10, 1991  (105  Stat.  152): 

"SEC.  306.  (a)  Section  5502(a)  of 
title  V,  part  E  of  Public  Law  100-297,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  the  President  shall  call  and  con- 
duct a  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  (hereinafter  in  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  'Conference* )  which  shall  beheld 
not  earlier  than  the  date  which  shall  be  9 
months  after  the  date  of  the  initial  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
pursuant  to  section  5506  of  this  part  and 
not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
said  meeting. 

(b)  Section  5506(b)  of  the  title  V,  part 
E  of  Public  Law  1 00-297,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  consulted 
on,  and  shall  advise  the  Task  Force  and 
the  Congress  on,  all  aspects  of  the  Con- 
ference and  actions  which  are  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Conference." 

The  amendments  made  were  sigificant 
changes  to  Title  V  of  Public  Law  100-297.  An 
example  of  the  reasoning  for  changing  the  law 
can  best  be  explained  by  the  example  below 


regarding  Public  Law  102-27  wnich  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  Senate  Report  1 02-24,  March  14 
(legislative  day,  February  6),  1 991 : 

"The  Committee  has  included  a  gen- 
eral provision  (sec.  306)  in  the  bill  which 
extend  the  deadline  for  the  President  to 
call  and  conduct  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  was  first  au- 
thorized in  1988,  the  act  established  a 
deadline  of  September  30,  1991,  for  the 
President  to  conduct  the  conference. 
However,  the  planning  necessary  to  con- 
duct an  effective  conference  is  taking 
longer  than  originally  anticipated.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  has  recommended 
extending  the  date  for  holding  the  con- 
ference to  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  time  the  advisory  committee  meets. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  is  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  significant 
preconference  planning  is  occurring  in  the 
absence  of  an  appointed  advisory  com- 
mittee. It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
when  Public  Law  100-297  was  authorized 
that  the  advisory  committee  was  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  preconference  planning 
process  as  well  as  in  the  conf  eren  ce  itself. 
The  task  force,  authorized  in  this  same 
law,  was  intended  to  provide  staff  work. 
However,  in  the  past  few  months  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  task  force  is  carry- 
ing out  the  role  intended  for  the  advisory 
committee.  While  the  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  certain  preconference  work 
should  begin  and  not  be  delayed  until  after 
the  advisory  committee  is  appointed,  the 
Committee  believes  that  policy  direction 
and  guidance  governing  the 
preconference  planning  process  should 
rest  with  the  advisory  committee.  The 
Committee  has  included  language  in  the 
bill  which  requires  the  advisory  committee 
to  be  consulted  on  all  actions  taken  to 
conduct  the  conference  (page  61 ). 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  legislation  of 
the  White  House  Conference,  the  House  bill  and 
com  mittees  were  silent  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment  on  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education.  The  Senate  introduced  also 
did  not  have  a  provision  for  a  White  House 
Conference.  Such  a  provision  was  addeo  as  an 
amendment  when  the  Senate  Select  Indian 
Committee  ordered  it  reported  S.  1645.  The 
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Conference  Committee  on  H.R.  5  resolved  the 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate  Indian  edu- 
cation legislation  that  was  incorporated  in  the 
omnibus  bill,  in  which  the  House  agreed  to  the 
White  House  Conference  with  further  modifica- 
tions. 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  has  been  to 
develop  recommendations  to  improve  and  make 
relevent  educational  programs  based  on  the 
needs  of  American  Indians.  The  original  rational 
was  premise  on  the  need  to  implement  a  strategy 
for  American  Indian  leadership  to  take  on  an 
empowerment  role  in  regards  to  policy  making  in 
the  education  of  American  Indian  children  (S. 
Hrg.  1 00-429,  Pt.  2,  pages  94-98). 


Implementation  Of  The  Act 

An  initial  planning  meeting  was  held  on  April 
16,  1990,  with  representatives  from  the  Admin- 
istration, Congress,  the  Departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  representatives  discussed  issues, 
projected  activities  and  appo  .itments,  and  re- 
viewed the  background  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion. The  group  decided  to  meet  at  a  I  ater  date. 

An  Interagency  meeting  was  held  on  Au§|ist 
9,  1990,  to  begin  the  coordination  process  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Administration,  the 
Congress,  the  Departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved. Dr.  Ed  Sontag,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Education  as  the  interim  Director  of 
the  Task  Force  so  that  inital  planning  could  take 
place. 

Dr.  Jim  Martin,  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  also 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  initial  efforts.  During 
this  meeting  several  items  were  discussed:  the 
statutory  language  and  appropriations;  office 
space;  relationship  to  the  Indian  Nations  At  Risk 
Study  of  the  Department  of  Education;  previous 
White  House  Conferences;  and  a  development 
of  a  Task  Force  action  plan.  Assignments  were 
made  to  provide  further  information.  The  group 
met  again  on  August  20,1 990,  to  get  an  u  pdate  of 
current  assignments;  to  begin  to  review  possible 
options  for  pre-conference  activities  based  on 
prior  White  House  Conferences;  and  to  review 
action  on  administrative  and  budget  matters  re- 
lated to  the  Task  Force. 


In  September  1990,  Dr.  Benjanin  Atencio, 
Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  was  appointed  to  the  Task  Force 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Sontag 
and  Dr.  Atencio  immediately  begin  to  work  with 
Department  of  the  Interior  staff  in  establishing 
the  Task  Force  office  and  other  administrative 
tasks,  developing  strategies  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  and  developing  sched- 
ules to  meet  the  legislative  mandated  timeline. 

Because  appointments  for  an  Advisory 
Committee  had  not  been  determined  during  this 
critical  period,  an  interagency  governance  group 
met  several  times  during  September  1990 
through  March  1991.  The  interagency  gover- 
nance group  to  provide  support  and  assistance 
as  well  as  oversight.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
result  of  this  group  was  the  communication  and 
coordination  that  took  place  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Department  of  Education 
representatives. 

Quarterly  reports  were  made  in  response  to 
United  States  Senate  Report  1 01  -41 1  to  fulfill  the 
reporting  requirement  regarding  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education.  The  United  States  Con- 
gress appropriated  a  total  of  $993,000,  in  no- 
year  funding  to  the  Office  of  Administration  for 
the  Conference.  The  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, consisting  of  staff  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  ttjp  Department  of  Education  with 
guidance  from  the  White  House  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  and  financial  management 
support  from  the  Office  of  Administration,  was 
the  organization  charged  with  planning  and  con- 
ducting the  Conference.  The  major  highlights 
below  were  presented  in  the  quarterly  reports. 
These  highlights  will  give  the  progression  of 
accomplishments  achieved  in  reaching  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Task  Force  worked  hard  to  develop  a 
process  for  a  successful  White  House  Con- 
ference in  September  1991,  and  established 
timelines  to  meet  the  September  goal.  Until  the 
appointment  of  the  full  Advisory  Committee,  an 
interagency  governance  group  provided  direc- 
tion on  major  activities.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ings was  to  discuss  direction,  to  record  data  for 
reporting  requirements  and  to  plan  pre-confer- 
ence activities. 
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The  Task  Force  met  with  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  representatives  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  In  the  state-wide  meetings,  the  Task 
Force  requested  the  formulation  of  plan- 
ning/steering committees  to  begin  the  process 
of  gathering  and  communicating  pre-confer- 
ence  activities.  The  importance  of  this  process 
was  to  assure  local  input  as  well  as  ownership  of 
state-wide  pre-conference  activities.  The  target 
groups  were  those  States  which  have  large  con- 
centrations of  American  Indians. 

A  major  document  on  the  Conference  was 
mailed  to  approximately  four  thousand  places 
throughout  the  United  States  which  included 
tribal  leaders,  educators,  and  organizations.  The 
24  page  document  titled,  It's  Time  To  Build 
Indian  Education  Through  The  White  House 
Conference  On  Indian  Education.  This  docu- 
ment was  mailed  during  November  1 990. 

The  Task  Force  emphasized  in  the  written 
materials  that  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people 
have  repeatedly  provided  testimony  on  educa- 
tion issues  to  various  groups  and  that  this  in- 
formation would  be  utilized  in  the  planning  of  the 
Conference.  Prior  studies  including  work  of  the 
Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Task  Force,  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Indian  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education,  and  reports  of  consulta- 
tions and  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  others  would  be  examined  as  the  beginning 
point  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education. 

In  the  Task  Force  discussions  with  various 
State  groups.  The  framework  presented  consid- 
ered four  major  areas  of  consideration  for  which 
the  issues  and  recommendations  could  be 
grouped.  The  areas  included:  National  Goals  (or 
Education;  Other  Studies  an-H  Recommenda- 
tions; Legislative  Changes  and  Other  Recom- 
mendations. 

These  planning  steering  committees  were 
used  as  the  primary  communication  link  to  In- 
dians within  each  of  the  targeted  States.  By 
Febuary  1991,  planning/Steering  committees 
had  been  fori  i  elated  in  Arizonaand  New  Mexico. 
More  state-wide  steering  committees  were 
formed  as  the  Task  Force  met  with  American 
Indian  people  through  state-wide  meetings. 

The  members  of  the  Task  Force  attended 
meetings  of  various  national  Indian  education 
organizations  including  the  National  Indian  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Coalition  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation, the  National  Congress  of  American 


Indians,  and  the  Navajo  Area  School  Board  As- 
sociation. The  Task  Force  members  also  con- 
ducted informal  meetings  with  urban  Indian 
leaders  in  selected  cities,  including  Boston, 
Oklahoma  City,  Syracuse,  Minneapolis/St.  Paul, 
Denver,  Seattle,  Oakland/Bay  Area,  Anchorage, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

These  initial  meetings  were  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  legislation,  updating  partici- 
pants on  the  planning  of  the  Conference,  and 
discussing  the  scope  of  the  national  Confer- 
ence. The  urban  Indian  meetings  included  dis- 
cussion of  urban  Indian  involvement  in  the 
Conference  and  recommendations  to  improve 
learning  situations  of  urban  Indian  adults  and 
children. 

Other  important  activities  included  an  ex- 
tensive search  for  possible  Conference  sites. 
Task  Force  members  had  been  meeting  and 
discussing  details  of  this  undertaking.  Also,  the 
Task  Force  began  a  detailed  review  of  the  pro- 
cess for  contracting  and  consulting  services,  to 
assist  the  Task  Force  through  the  provision  of 
commission  papers  and  other  services.  As  the 
Task  Force  moved  closer  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  in  September, 
the  Task  Force  continued  '  keep  the  Congress 
informed  of  Conference  a.   ,  ities. 

Waldo  "Buck"  Martin  was  named  the  per- 
manent Director  of  the  Task  Force  in  March 
1 991 .  On  April  7, 1 991 ,  the  President  named  nine 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  first 
Advisory  Committee  meeting  was  held  on  April 
17,  1991.  P.L.  102-27  amended  P.L.  100-297 
extending  the  date  for  the  President  to  call  and 
conduct  a  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  to  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
time  the  Advisory  Committee  meets. 

The  President  called  the  Conference  to  be 
held  on  January  22-24, 1992. 

In  the  state-wide  and  regional  meetings,  the 
Task  Force  helped  the  formulation  of  plan- 
ning/steering committee  efforts  to  immediately 
began  the  process  of  communicating  pre-con- 
ference activities  across  their  States,  The  impor- 
tance of  this  process  was  to  assure  local  input  as 
well  as  ownership  of  state-wide  and  regional 
pre-conference  activities.  The  target  groups 
were  those  States  which  have  large  concentra- 
tions of  American  Indians.  This  effort  continues 
to  be  a  major  Task  Force  activity. 
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The  planning/steering  committee  was  used 
as  the  primary  communication  link  to  Indians  in 
states  and  regions.  By  early  April  1991,  plan- 
ning/steering committees  had  been  formulated 
in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  North 
Dakota.  More  state-wide  and  regional  commit- 
tees were  formed  as  the  Task  Force  met  with 
American  Indian  people  state-by-state. 

Another  area  of  development  included  de- 
veloping alternative  ideas  for  process  in  selec- 
tion of  Delegates  and  numerous  other  activities. 

On  June  3,  1991,  the  Advisory  Committee 
reconvened  in  a  conference  room  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Several  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  Task  Force  before  the  Advisory 
Committee  adjourned  on  June  4, 1 991 . 

The  following  major  items  were  addressed: 

Ross  Swimmer  was  elected  Chairperson 
of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Chairperson  of  Conference  was  tabled 
and  nominations  were  accepted. 

Formulation  of  subcommitteesto  provide 
guidance. 

Status  report  on  State  Steering  Commit- 
tee efforts-21  committeesformed. 

Telecommunications  for  the  national 
conference. 

Presentations  of  State  recommenda- 
tions at  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association  annual  conference  on  Octo- 
ber 26-30, 1991. 

Selection  of  conference  site. 

Status  of  Indian  Nations-At-Risk  Report. 

Recommendation  on  participant  selec- 
tion and  the  number  of  delegates. 

Commission  paper  topics  and  research 
were  discussed  and  tabled. 


The  second  Advisory  Committee  was  held 
July  1 8-1 9, 1 991 ,  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  Task  Force  continued  to  meet  with 
American  Indian  representatives  on  a  state-wide 
basis.  The  Task  Force  continued  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  setting  state-wide  pre- 
conferences.  The  importance  of  the  process 
continued  to  be  to  assure  local  input  as  well  as 
ownership.  The  target  groups  continued  to  be 


those  States  which  have  large  concentrations  of 
American  Indians.  Several  follow-up  activities 
took  place  including  telephone  calls,  conference 
calls,  fax  of  materials  and  site  visits.  The  effort 
continued  to  be  to  inform  people  about  the  Con- 
ference by  attending  major  conferences  and 
making  presentations. 

As  of  that  period  25  state-wide  steering 
committees  were  represented  by  a  contact  per- 
son. Those  individuals  were  informed  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  under  which  funds 
could  be  sent  to  them  for  purposes  of  conducting 
pre-conference  activities. 

Letters  requesting  support  and  providing 
updated  information  were  sent  to  State  Gov- 
ernors, Federally  Recognized  Tribal  Officials, 
Steering  Committees,  and  Cabinet  Secretaries. 

The  Task  Force  conducted  three 
interagency  meetings  in  an  effort  to  inform  and 
involve  other  agencies.  Staff  from  several  De- 
partments participated  and  prepared  program 
information.  Some  interagency  involvement 
took  place  during  the  Advisory  Committee  sub- 
committee meetings. 

The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
subcommittees  was  to  provide  guidance  for  the 
development  of  recommendations  by  partici- 
pants of  preconference  meetings.  Each  of  the 
subcommittees  was  responsible  for  framing 
guidance  questions  to  address  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  the  framework  itself  and  rec- 
ommendations of  other  national  efforts. 

It  was  made  clear  to  State  contacts  that  the 
strategy  of  carefully  framing  questions  to  guide 
responses  was  not  an  effort  to  intentionally  lead 
participants  on  a  pre-determined  agenda  or  out- 
comes which  Congress  or  the  President  would 
like  to  implement.  The  intent  was  to  assure  that 
clear  and  decisive  responses  could  be  made 
with  responsible  recommendations.  Four  com- 
mittee were  developed:  national  Board  of  Indian 
education;  Federal  Indian  Education  law  and 
regulations;  national  goals  for  Indian  education; 
and  other  federal  policies  that  affect  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

Negotiations  continued  to  take  place  in 
planning  for  the  upcoming  October  activity  be- 
fore the  National  Indian  Education  Association 
Conference.  State  steering  committees  contin- 
ued to  meet  and  form  actions  for  pre-conference 
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activities  Also,  continued  negotiations  with  the 
recommended  conference  site  hotel  was  still 
uncerway. 

Activities  grew  as  the  Task  Force  moved 
close  r  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  on  January  22-24, 1992. 

On  September  23-24, 1991  Advisory  Com- 
mittee meeting  was  held  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Events  Planning  Committee  had  se- 
lected the  site  of  conference.  The  Ramada 
Renaissance  Techworld  provided  the  proper 
amount  of  meeting  space  as  well  as  hotel  sleep- 
ing rooms  for  the  White  House  Conference  and 
could  be  arranged. 

There  were  29  State  and  regional  steering 
committee  contacts  at  that  time  and  which  were 
instrumental  in  planning  State  pre-conference 
activities  and  developing  state  reports  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  j/vork  of  the  White  House 
Conference's  Washington,  D.C.  meeting.  The 
State  Reports  were  being  sent  to  the  Task  Force 
as  well  as  the  nominations  for  the  Delegates  to 
the  Washington,  D.C.  Conference  with  other 
material.  Most  state  conferences  tiad  been  at- 
tended by  at  ieast  one  Advisory^  Committee 
member  ortheDirectoroftheTask  Force. 

A  letter  outlining  the  procedures  that  were 
used  in  the  selection  of  state  nominated  Dele- 
gates was  sent  out  to  all  state,  regional ,  and  tribal 
contacts.  Letters  to  President  and  Mrs.  Bush  and 
principal  cabinet  secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Education  were  sent  inviting  their  participation  in 
the  January  22-24,  1992,  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton. 

One  co-chair  of  the  Conference  was  to  be 
selected  at  the  Advisory  Committee  Meeting  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  October  25-26, 1 991 . 

The  final  amount  of  $246,500  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
amount  was  applied  to  the  Task  Force's  budget. 
This  provided  for  the  complete  amount  of 
funding  forthis  Conference. 

Issue  papers  were  also  drafted  using  the 
five  topics  outlined  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 
These  documents  were  prepared  to  help  facili- 
tate further  discussion  on  issues  as  participants 
develop  recommendations  in  Pre-Conference 
activities.  Each  issue  was  presented  on  a  single 
page.  The  information  highlighted  the  back- 
ground on  identified  critical  Indian  Education 
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issues,  the  reason,  support  data,  resource  data, 
resource  people  alternatives  and  recommended 
action. 

October  25-26,  1991,  Advisory  Committee 
Meeting  held  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

November  21 -22,  1991,  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Meeting  held  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

January  21,  1992,  Advisory  Committee 
Meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

During  each  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
meetings  several  adjustments  were  made  to 
better  address  approaches  to  the  development 
of  making  recommendations.  The  highlights  of 
the  Omaha  Advisory  Committee  Meeting  were 
hearing  reports  of  State  representative  on  State 
pre-conferences  and  development  of  recom- 
mendations through  breakout  sessions.  The 
findings  of  this  activity  were  reported  in  Advisory 
Committee  Breakout  Sessions. 

The  highlight  of  the  Albuquerque  Advisory 
Committee  meeting  was  finalizing  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Conference  and  reviewing  the  Pre- 
Conference  Summary  Report  booklet,  and  the 
National  Indian  Education  Recommendations 
booklet. 

As  the  result  of  the  Albuquerque  meeting 
the  Pre-Conference  Summary  Report  was  de- 
veloped into  the  Pre-Conference  Recommenda- 
tions. 

At  the  Conference,  many  people  from 
several  agencies  participated  at  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Conference  facilitator,  reso-  rce  peo- 
ple, administrative  assistants  and  recorders 
came  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs,  The  Department  of  Education ,  Office 
of  Indian  Education,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Indian  Health  Services,  Ad- 
ministration for  children  and  families,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Forest  Service  Facilitation 
Management,  National  Indian  Education  Associ- 
ation, Native  American  Rights  Funds  and  other 
organizations.  Participants  came  from  many 
states  of  the  Union.  They  included  educators, 
tribal  leaders,  elected  officials,  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 
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Although  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  unable  to  attend,  he  was  represented  by  Ms. 
Debra  Anderson,  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Director  of  the  Intergovernmental  Affairs  Office, 
White  House,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon- 
orable Manuel  Lujan  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Education, 
Honorable  Lamar  Alexander  and  Secretary  of 
Energy,  Honorable  James  D.  Watkins.  As  a 
result  over  300  pages  of  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  adopted  on  January  24, 1 992  in  the 
delegate  resolution  assembly.  The  Task  Force 


abbreviated  these  resolutions  into  a  document 
which  was  sent  to  Delegates,  tribal  leade.c  and 
others  during  February  1992.  The  document 
was  titled:  Summary  of  Resolutions. 

In  accordance  with  P.L.  100-297,  Part  E.f 
Section  505,  a  Conference  Final  Report  contain- 
ing the  findings  and  recommendations  will  be 
submitted  to  the  President  no  later  then  1 20  days 
following  the  close  of  the  Conference. 
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Pre-Conference 
Activities 

Advisory  Committee 
Roles  &  Responsibilities 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  Advisory  Committee  was  composed 
of  24  individuals,  who  were  selected  for  their 
expertise  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. Five  individuals  were  designated  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  and  ten 
individuals  were  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
enabling  statute  also  directed  the  designation  of 
specific  appointments:  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Interior  or  his  delegate; 
the  Director  of  the  Task  Force  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation. [Refer  to  P.L.  100-297,  Part  E,  Section 
5506] 

The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
was  to  assist  and  advise  the  Task  Force  in 
planning  and  conducting  the  Conference.  Their 
purpose  was  also  identified  in  Public  Law 
102-27.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  when 
Public  Law  100-297  was  enacted,  that  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  was  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
preconference  planning  process.  The  policy  di- 
rection and  guidance  governing  the 
preconference  planning  process  was  to  ulti- 
mately rest  with  the  Advisory  Committee. 

On  November  2,  1990,  a  notice  was  placed 
in  the  Federal  Register  calling  for  nominations  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education.  This  notice 
was  inserted  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

On  April  2,  1991  the  President  announced 
the  names  of  nineof  theten  presidential  appoint- 
ments: Ross  Swimmer  of  Oklahoma;  Sandra 
Gjelde  of  Oregon;  Frank  Ryan  of  Maryland;  Jay 
O.  Stovall  of  Montana;  Rosa  Revel  Winfree  of 


North  Carolina;  Floyd  R.  Correa  of  New  Mexico; 
Sandi  Cornelius  of  Wisconsin;  Manning  Osceola 
of  Florida  and  Laraine  Glenn  of  Alaska. 

On  April  1 2,  1 991 ,  the  Charter  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  Advi- 
sory Committee  was  filed,  in  accord  with  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

The  first  Advisory  Committee  meeting  was 
held  on  April  1 7, 1 991 .  This  meeting  included,  Ed 
Brown,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs, 
John  MacDonald,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  representing 
the  Secretary  of  Education:  Eddie  L.  Tullis. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education  and  the  Director  of  the  Task 
Force,  Buck  Martin.  These  individuals  were  the 
statutorily  directed  appointees. 

On  April  25,  1991,  the  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  appointed  Senator  Daniel 
Inouye  from  Hawaii,  Lionel  Bordeaux  of  South 
Dakota;  Dr.  Robert  J.  Swan  of  Montana;  and  on 
May  15,  1991,  Bob  Chiago  of  Arizona  and  Bob 
Martin  of  Kansas  wereappointed. 

On  April  25, 1 99 1 ,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
appointed  Don  Barlow  of  Washington;  Con- 
gressman Bill  Barrett  from  Nebraska;  Congress- 
man Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  from  Colorado; 
Kathryn  D.  Manuelito  of  New  Mexico  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Martin  of  Arizona.  The  President  later 
appointed  Laurence  Gishey  of  Arizona.  This  24 
member  group  comprised  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, 

This  appointment  process  was  important 
and  instrumental  in  ensuringthatmembersof  the 
Advisory  Committee  were  broadly  representa- 
tiveofalllndiansoftheUnited  States. 
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The  Advisory  Committee  elected  Ross 
Swimmer  as  its  Chairman  during  the  June  1 991 
meeting.  This  Advisory  Committee  meeting  also 
provided  direction  and  policy  discussions  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  planning  the  conference 
and  preconference  activities. 


Resultant  decisions  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee included  the  formulation  of  subcommit- 
tees to  review  and  develop  issues  and  topic 
areas,  and  drafting  of  the  structure  and  agenda, 
along  with  numerous  administrative  decisions. 
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State  Steering  Committees  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  was  national  in  scope.  It  recognized 
that  each  region  of  America  is  different  from  the 
other,  with  differing  values  and  priorities.  The 
needs  of  rural  communities  differ  greatly  from 
those  in  urban  communities.  American  Indian 
communities  are  no  different  except,  perhaps, 
more  diverse  in  languages  and  cultures.  How- 
ever, aside  from  these  differences,  one  element 
of  commonality  exists,  that  is  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  the  living  standards  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  goal  is  enhanced  by  keeping  the  rich 
resources  of  language  and  culture  of  the  diverse 
heritage  in  America  at  the  forefront  of  such 
efforts. 

To  address  these  many  needs,  some  in 
conflict  or  competition  with  one  another,  was  a 
tremendous  task  that  required  the  intense  in- 
volvement and  understanding  of  members  with- 
in each  Indian  community.  Each  community 
needed  to  discuss  and  reflect  upon  its  own 
strengths  and  directions.  Each'  community 
needed  to  view  other  communities  with  under- 
standing, because  often  times  they  took  different 
directions  to  achieve  si  milar  goals . 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  was  a  national  undertaking^hich  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  communication  wrthin  and 
amongst  tribal  communities  and  organizations  at 
the  local,  state  and  national  levels.  The  Task 
Force  believed  that  if  anything  meaningful  was  to 
develop,  that  the  local  communities  would  have 
to  take  the  lead  role  and  state  its  needs  through 
its  own  process.  The  responsibility  of  the  Task 
Force  was  to  coordinate  all  local  activities,  so 
that  they  would  be  timely  and  articulate  of  the 
needs  of  Indian  people.  It  was  determined  that 
the  planning  and  organizing  efforts  should  be 
done  at  the  local  and  the  state-wide  level.  This 
major  planning  effort  was  accomplished.  State 
Steering  Committees  were  formed  in  those 
States  which  contained  large  concentrations  of 
American  Indians.  They  met  regularly,  provided 
assistance  and  made  commitments  to  develop 
State-wide  activities.  Several  States,  including 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  North  Da- 
kota, had  formed  committees  by  February  of 


1991.  While  not  an  easy  task,  each  committee 
directed  its  full  attention  to  identifying  improve- 
ments in  Indian  education  for  the  benefitof  Indian 
people,  forthe  presentand  in  thefuture. 

Each  State  Steering  Committee  included  a 
broad  cross-section  of  representation  from  all 
segments  of  the  Indian  population  within  the 
State.  The  representative  group  included  tribal 
leadership,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  of- 
ficials, State  Indian  Education  Departments  and 
other  Public  School  officials,  Indian  education 
organization  representatives,  higher  education 
members,  Title  V,  JOM.  Parent  Advisory  Com- 
mittee representatives,  as  well  as  others  inter- 
ested in  this  activity. 

In  order  to  facilitate  effective  com- 
munication between  state  efforts  and  the  co- 
ordination of  the  Task  Force,  the  State-wide 
committees  needed  to  decided  on  a  contact 
person.  This  State  contact  was  the  person  whom 
the  Task  Force  communicated  directly  with  on 
the  progress  of  the  Conference,  coordination  of 
activities  andothermatters. 

The  State  contact  was  the  communication 
link  for  the  State  Steering  Committee  to  the  Task 
Force.  The  State  Steering  Committee  was  the 
communication  link  to  the  local  communities.  It 
was  extremely  important  for  State-wide  Planning 
Steering  Committee  representatives  to  take  a 
highly  active  role.  It  was  these  representatives 
who  generated  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  by 
motivating  Indian  people  in  the  local  commu- 
nities to  participate  and  input  their  concerns  and 
ideas. 

Although,  many  State  Steering  Committees 
were  formed  late  in  1 990  and  early  in  1 991 ,  most 
developed  without  any  funds  available  to  them. 
All  efforts  were  supported  by  local  resources 
until  June,  1991.  In  June  1991,  Memorandum  of 
Agreements  (MOA)  were  made  available  from 
the  Task  Force-Department  of  the  Interior  to 
each  State  Steering  Committee  to  provide  them 
technical  and  financial  assistance.  These  MOAs 
enabled  them  to  organize  and  conduct  con- 
ferences and  other  meetings  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 
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Under  each  MOA,  the  State  Steering  Com- 
mittee Contact  person  was  responsible  for  their 
State  activities  related  to  the  overall  planning, 
organizing  and  meeting  that  helped  prepare  and 
finalize  their  recommendations  to  the  Confer- 
ence. The  State  Steering  Committee  Contact 
person  was  also  responsible  for  all  the  reporting 
requirements  underthis  MOA. 

Decisions  regarding  required  activities  un- 
der this  MOA  were  made  by  the  State  Steering 
Committee  and  carried  out  by  the  State  Steering 
Committee  Contact  person.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  these  committees  was  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Conference. 

It  was  also  proposed  and  adopted  that  other 
elements  be  included  under  the  MOA.  These 
included:  (1)  Planning  of  meet- 
ings/teleconferencing; (2)  State  conferences 
and  regional  conferences;  (3)  Follow-up  work 
sessions  to  prepare  reports  and  plan  for  the 
Conference;  and  (4)  Presentation  and  participa- 
tion atthe  Conference. 

These  activities  were  performed,  when  and 
how  the  Steering  Committee  determined  them  to 
be  necessary. 

The  reporting  requirements  included  a  per- 
formance report  and  a  final  report.  Specifically: 

I.  Information  summarizing  a  compari- 
son of  actual  accomplishments  to  the 
objectives  established  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  report.  Also  a  financial 
report  of  expenditures,  a  listing  and 
narrative  of  all  activities  of  the  State 
Steering  Committee  from  formulation 
of  the  committee  through  January  25, 
1992. 


2.  A  Final  State  Report  with  those  rec- 
ommendations and  educational  infor- 
mation areas  determined  to  be 
important  and  relevant  to  the  im- 
provement of  Indian  Education  at  the 
local,  State  and  national  levels. 

3.  Responsibilities  of  the  Task  Force 
and  Advisory  Board  included  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  assistance  and 
guidance  in  the  preparation  of  the  final 
report. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  30  State,  Re- 
gional and  tribal  reports  were  accomplished  un- 
der the  Memorandum  of  Agreements.  Several 
Steering  Committees  have  formed  permanent 
committees,  such  the  Nevada  State  Indian  Edu- 
cation Committee.  Many  States  involved  with 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion had  post-conference  activities  to  review  the 
conference  and  conference-adopted  resolu- 
tions, as  well  as  to  take  a  closer  look  at  their 
individual  State  reports  and  recommendations 
forimplementation  purposes. 

Most  individuals  viewed  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  as  acontinuous 
and  dynamic  process.  This  view  is  reflected  in 
the  adopted  resolutions  and  plans  of  action . 

The  individuals  who  worked  on  the  State 
Steering  Committees  were  effective  in  their  pro- 
cess to  develop  local  recommendations.  The 
State  Steering  Committees  accomplished  their 
purpose  and  the  Task  Force  recognizes  their 
serious  efforts  to  continue  to  address  and  follow- 
up  on  State  recommendations. 
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The  process  to  determine  Delegates  to  the 
Conference  was  not  an  easy  process  because 
the  Public  Law  100-297  mandated  certain  cri- 
teria to  address  concerns  of  the  tribal  leaders, 
Indian  organizations,  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration, and  also  to  assure  that  ail  American 
Indians  were  represented. 

Public  Law  100-297,  Section  5503,as 
amended,  mandated  that  the  composition  of  the 
conference  would  include  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
In  terior;  representatives  of  Indian  educational 
institutions  (including  members  of  local  school 
boards  of  school  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs),  public  schools,  agencies,  organizations 
and  associations  that  deal  with  the  education  of 
Indians;  educators  from  reservations  and  urban 
area  where  Indians  make  up  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  student  population;  and  individuals  with 
special  knowledge  of,  and  special  competence 
in  dealing  with,  Indians  and  Indian  problems, 
including  education  and  health. 

The  law  mandated  the  President  to  select 
one-third  of  the  participants  (Delegates),  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
select  one-third  of  the  participants  (Delegates), 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to 
select  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  participants 
(Delegates). 

Toensuredistribution  of  participants  the  law 
also  mandated  that,  in  selection  of  participants  of 
the  Conference,  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  would  select  partici- 
pants in  accordanceto  thefollowing  criteria: 

"(l)One-fourth  of  the  participants  are 
individuals  who  are  currently  active 
educatorson  Indian  reservations; 

(2)  One-fourth  of  the  participants  are 
educators  selected  from  urban  areas 
with  large  concentrations  of  Indians; 

(3)  One-fourth  of  the  participants  are 
individuals  who  are  Federal  and  tribal 
governmentofficials;  and 


(4)  One-fourth  of  the  participants  .  In- 
dians, including  members  of  Inci  ian 
tribes  that  are  not  recognized  by  the 
Federal  government." 


Evolution 

With  these  mandates  from  Public  Law 
100-297  several  optional  approaches  were  de- 
veloped for  consideration.  The  primary  consid- 
eration by  the  Advisory  Committee  and  Task 
Force  was  that  Indian  people  through  their  State 
activities  would  play  a  role  in  helping  to  deter- 
mine nominations  of  Delegates. 

The  state  steering  committee  contacts 
were  asked  to  review  how  state  activities  could 
be  involved  in  the  conference  particip  ant  selec- 
tion process.  A  document  titled,  "Conference 
Participant  Selection"  described  a  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  (WHCIE)  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  three  appointing  authorities  (President, 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  Pro- 
Tempore  of  the  Senate),  and  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  method  of  selecting  conference  par- 
ticipants that  met  the  requirements  of  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  conference. 

The  recommended  selection  process 
described  below  indicates  how  it  was  imple- 
mented: 

1.  Delegates  were  appointed  by  the 
three  appointing  authorities,  each  ap- 
pointing one-third  of  the  total  of  par- 
ticipants. 

2.  The  total  number  of  appointed 
participants  was  234,  this  number 
v.'as  based  upon  available  funds.  The 
Delegates  travel  costs  were  borne  by 
the  Conference  budget.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 1 65  were  apportioned  on  the  ba- 
sis of  Indian  population  nationwide;  24 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee; 
and  45  additional  persons  determined 
by  the  appointingauthorities.  Provi- 
sions for  alternates  was  discussed. 
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Based  on  further  exploration  of  this 
idea,  it  was  determined  by  legal  coun- 
sel for  the  three  appointing  authorities 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  ini- 
tiate an  alternate  delegate  selection 
mechanism.  The  statutory  authority 
for  the  conference  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  by  the  ap- 
pointing authorities  only  and  did  not 
provide  for  any  alternate  delegate  se- 
lection. In  the  absence  of  specific 
language  directing  that  such  a  pro- 
cess be  implemented  it  was  decided 
by  the  appointing  authorities  not  to 
pursue  establishing  such  a  mecha- 
nism. 


3.  States,  through  their  Pre-White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion activities,  nominated  participants 
to  the  three  appointing  authorities  for 
appointment  as  conference  partici- 
pants through  the  Task  Force.  Each 
State  nominated  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants identified  on  a  Nomination 
Guide  matrix.  They  were  to  nominate 
individuals  to  fit  in  the  appropriate 
categories.  Representatives  of  the 
three  appoin  ting  authorities  were 
briefed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  They  did  not 
disagree  with  the  total  number  of  par- 
ticipants, but  they  did  point  out  that 
the  selection  of  delegates  remained 
the  prerogative  of  each. 

The  process  outlined  for  States  to  nominate 
delegates  for  consideration  is  presented  below. 
The  process  of  selecting  nominations  used  by 
.he  States  seemed  to  work  well.  Only  in  a  few 
situations,  did  some  States  not  follow  the  pro- 
cess exactly  as  presented . 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 


DELEGATE  NOMINATION  FORM 


Nominee's  Information 


Name: 


Telephone(W): 


Address: 


Telephone(H): 


City  and  State: 


Zip  Code: 


Fax  #: 


Social  Security  Number: 


Tribai  Affiliations: 


Nomination  Category 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  (WHCIE)  participants  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Public  Law  1 00-297  mandates  that  these  three  appointing  authorities  make  their  selection 
in  such  a  way  that  wiil  ensure  that  one-fourth  of  the  participants  are  selected  'rom  each 
of  the  categories  as  listed  below.  Each  nominee  must  be  nominated  from  one  category. 

Delegates  will  be  selected  from  four  categories  as  listed  below.  Each  nominee  must 
be  nominated  from  one  category  only.  Please  place  an  *  'X"  in  the  box  next  to  the  category 
appropriate  for  this  candidate. 

i    ]   The  nominee  is  an  active  educator  on  an  Indian  reservation. 

[  ]  The  nominee  is  an  educator  employed  in  an  urban  area  with  a  large  concentration 
of  Indians. 

[    ]   The  nominee  is  a  tribal  or  federal  government  official  in  state. 

t  ]  The  nominee  is  an  American  Indian  resident  of  state  who  is  or  is  not  a  member  of 
a  federally  recognized  tribe.    [P.L.  100-297,  Section  5503  (c)] 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 


NOMINATION  FORM 

Resume 

Please  submit  the  nominee's  resume.  This  application  will  not  be  considered  complete 
without  this  resume. 

Photography 

A  black  and  white  glossy  photograph  (passport  size)  of  the  candidate  must  be  included  with 
this  nomination  form. 

State  Nominator's  Information 

The  following  information  will  be  needed  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
appointing  authorities  or  Task  Force  to  seek  further  information  about  the  nominee. 

*- 

State  Nominator's  Name:  Telephone  (W):   

Address:  Telephone  (H):   

City:   Zip  Code:    Fax#  

If  member  of  a  tribe/Tribal  Affiliation:  

MAIL  TO: 

TO:  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
1849  C  STREET,  N.W.  MS  7026  -  MIB 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20240 

NOTE:  The  completed  nomination  must  be  delivered  by  hand  or  mail  no  later  than  3:00  p.m. 
(EST)  on  Monday  September  30, 1991,  unless  your  pre-conf erence  activity  is  taking  place 
after  this  date. 


Nomination  Guide 

Representation  under  this  nomination  guide  should  reflect  state-wide  representation: 


STATE 


No.  of 
Delegates 


No.  of 

Nominations 


#  of  Antive 
Educators 
on  Indian 
Reservation 


»  of 

Educators 
selected 
from  urban 
Areas 


Federal 
Tribal 


Indians 
and 

members 
of  non 
Federal 


Government  Recognz. 
Official  Tribes 


Alabama 

1 

4 

Alaska 

7 

11 

Arizona 

17 

26 

California 

20 

30 

Colorado 

2 

5 

Florida 

3 

6 

Idaho 

1 

4 

Kansas 

2 

5 

Michigan 

5 

10 

Minnesota 

4 

7 

Montana 

4 

7 

Nebraska 

1 

4 

Nevada 

2 

5 

New  Mexico 

11 

17 

New  York 

5 

10 

North  Carolina 

7 

11 

North  Dakota 

2 

5 

Oklahoma 

21 

32 

Oregon 

3 

6 

South  Dakota 

4 

7 

Texas 

5 

10 

Utah 

2 

5 

Washington 

7 

11 

Wisconsin 

3 

6 

Wyoming 

1 

4 

Total 

140 

248 
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Nomination  Guide 


STATE 

Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District  of 

Columbia 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
S.  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

Subtotal 

Subtotal  First  Page 
Grand  Total 


No.  of 
Delegates 

1 
5 
3 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
.4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 

25 

140 
165 


Indians 

and 

#  of 

members 

tt  of  Active 

Educators 

Federal        of  non 

Educators 

selected 

Tribal  Federal 

No.  of            on  Indian 

from  urban 

Government  Recognz. 

Nominations  Reservation 

Areas 

Official  Tribes 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

108 

248 
356 


1 65  total  Delegates  will  be  appointed  by  this  process  or  41  Delegates  per  category  except 
42  for  one  category. 

The  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  Delegates  was  to  give  direction  regarding  the  purpose 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education: 

(1)  Explore  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  independent  Board  of  Indian  Education  that 
would  assume  responsibility  for  all  existing  Federal  programs  relating  to  the  education  of 
Indians,  and  (2)  develop  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  educational  programs 
to  make  the  prorrams  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  findings 
set  forth  in  section  5501 . 
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Delegate  Role  and  Responsibilities 


The  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  Dele- 
gates was  to  give  direction  regarding  the 
purpose  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education:  (1)  Explore  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  independent  Board  of  Indian 
Education  that  would  assume  responsibility  for 


all  existing  Federal  programs  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians,  and  (2)  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  educational 
programs  to  make  the  programs  more  relevantto 
the  needs  of  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  setforth  in  section  5501 . 
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Conference  Structure  and  Goals 


The  purpose  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Indian  Education  was  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  the  improvement  of 
educational  programs  to  make  the  programs 
more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians.  As  simple 
as  this  purpose  is  stated  the  difficulty  of  develop- 
ing recommendations  which  are  answerable  and 
accountable  to  Indians  in  rural  and  urban  situ- 
ations as  well  as  Indians  Federally  recognized 
and  Indians  not  Federally  recognized  has  not 
been  an  easy  task.  The  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion developed  and  adopted  guiding  principles 
from  which  conference  action  could  be  based. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Guiding  Principles 

There  must  be  significant  changes  in  the 
education  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives before  quality  education  can  be  realized 
nationally.  The  changes  must  be  action  oriented, 
innovative,  community  and  tribally  based,  with 
those  in  control  and  responsible  held  account- 
ablefor  providing  quality  education. 

Responsibility  and  Accountability 

o  The  United  States  has  a  responsibility 
to  assist  American  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  in  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  unique  cultures  and  lan- 
guagesof  American  Indians. 

o  Local,  tribal,  state,  and  national 
responsibilities  in  the  education  of 
American  Indians  be  based  on  the 
uniquestatus  Indian  nations  have  with 
the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

o  Schools  including  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, must  provide  enriching  cur- 
ricula, quality  teachers,  and  other 
assistance  that  allow  for  a  student's 
personal  best  in  academic,  physical, 
social,  cultural,  psychological,  and 
spiritual  development. 


o  Federal,  tribal  and  State  government 
agencies  must  strengthen  their  roles 
as  partners  in  providing  quality  ser- 
vice to  schools  and  other  local  pro- 
grams that  educate  American  Indian 
youth  and  adults. 

Change  and  Quality  Improvement 

o  To  go  beyond  recommendations  by 
developing  strategies  and  reforms 
that  result  in  changes  that  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  all 
schools  that  serve  American  Indian 
students. 

o  Innovation,  new  thinking,  and  re- 
search data  guide  the  formation  of 
recommendations  and  strategies  for 
implementation. 

o  Strategies  be  planned,  flexible,  and 
broad  in  perspective  to  account  for 
tribal  diversity,  local  needs  and  rela- 
tionships between  educational,  so- 
cial, economic,  political,  and  health 
factors. 

o  Strategies  be  planned  that  take  ac- 
count advantage  of  changes  in  the 
United  States  and  world  societies. 

Commitmentand  Involvement 

o  True  change  will  require  commitment 
and  meaningful  involvement  and  con- 
sultation with  all  parties  affected,  e.g. 
both  public  and  private  sectors,  in- 
cluding parents,  school  officials,  iri- 
bal,  State,  and  community  leaders. 

o  Schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
cannot  educate  American  Indian  stu- 
dents alone.  Collaboration  and  part- 
nerships must  be  developed  between 
schools,  public  and  private  sectors, 
including  parents,  community,  tribal, 
state  and  federal  officials . 

o  Change  be  based  on  local  community 
and  tribal  involvement. 
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o  All  members  of  the  community,  both 
youth  and  adults,  are  life  long  learners 
and  can  be  considered  students. 

The  guiding  principles  were  very  important 
in  helping  to  shape  the  activities  and  providing 
the  direction  of  the  Conference. 

As  pre-conference  activities  were  complet- 
ed and  State  pre-conference  reports  were  sub- 
mitted. The  Task  Force  compiled  and  reviewed 
the  State  recommendations.  In  the  process  to 
develop  the  pre-conference  recommendations 
from  the  State  Reports  for  the  national  Con- 
ference, the  State  recommendations  were 
placed  into  categories  which  were  designed  to 
cover  all  topic  areas  identified  in  the  State  Re- 
ports during  the  conference  with  the  intent  to 
help  facilitate  the  development  of  plans  of  action , 
provide  dear  implementation  guidance,  and  to 
ensure  that  all  of  the  State  recommendations 
received  Delegate  consideration.  The  categor- 
ies for  each  of  the  topic  areas  were:  student 
needs;  family  needs;  community/tribe  needs; 
educational  institution,  state,  Federal  and  other 
issues.  The  universe  of  needs  and  opportunities 
diagram  (figure  1 ,  page  48)  illustrates  the  model 
upon  which  the  Conference  was  structured.  The 
approach  used  was  a  holistic  approach  which 
allowed  for  areas  affecting  student  outcomes  to 
be  included  such  as  housing  issues,  health  is- 
sues, and  transportation  issues. 

Another  important  factor  in  developing  rec- 
ommendations was  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  rules  to  govern  the  ordor  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Conference  resolutions  and 
plans  of  action. 


The  Final  Adopted  Rules  are  presented  be- 


low: 


FINAL  ADOPTED  RULES 

AGENCY:  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education 


ACTION:  Adopted  Rules 

SUMMARY:  These  Rules  will  govern  the  pro- 
cess and  procedures  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education,  January  22-24, 
1992. 


EFFECTIVE:  January  22,  1992,  upon  adoption 
by  the  White  House  Conference  Delegates 

Section  1,  Definitions 

The  following  are  definitions  of  terms,  in 
alphabetical  order,  used  in  the  Rules  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  autho- 
rized by  Public  Law  (P.L.)  100-297,  April  28, 
1988,  as  amended. 

1.1  Act. 

"Act"  means  P.L.  100-297asamended. 

1 .2  Advisory  Committee. 

"Advisory  Committee"  means  the  com- 
mitteeof  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  which  assists  and  ad- 
vises the  Task  Force  in  planning  and 
conducting  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education  in  accordance  with 
P.L.  100-297,  as  amended. 

1.3  Conference. 

"Conference"  means  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  to  be 
organized  and  convened  in  accordance 
with  P.  L.  1 00-297,  as  amended. 

1 .4  Conference  Committee, 
"Conference  Committee"  means  the 
committee  composed  of  the  Director  of 
the  Task  Force,  the  Chair  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Co-Chairs  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Task  Force,  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee  (Events 
Planning  Committee)  and  others  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Task  Force. 
These  persons  shall  assign  the  confer- 
ence participants  to  committees  or  group 
sessions  deemed  necessary  to  assist 
orderly  function  of  the  Conference.  Dele- 
gates will  be  requested  to  signify  pref- 
erence of  choice  to  work  sessions, 
however  the  Conference  Committee  or 
designee  will  make  assignments  as  nec- 
essary. Members  of  the  Conference 
Committee  have  the  right  to  speak  in 
performance  of  their  specified  duties  at 
all  sessions. 

1 .5  Conference  Participants. 
"Conference  Participants"  means  those 
individuals  listed  below: 
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(a)  "Delegates"  are  individuals  appoint- 
ed in  accordance  to  P.L  100-297,  as 
amended.  Only  Delegates  have  the 
rights  to  vote  and  make  motions  on 
plans  for  action  at  all  sessions  of  the 
Conference.  Delegate  responsibil- 
ities include:  (1)  Commit  full  time  to 
attend  all  sessions  during  the  con- 
ference; (2)  Attend  all  sessions  where 
voting  will  or  may  take  place;  and  (3)  to 
the  extent  possible  participate  in  all 
White  House  Conference  activities. 

(b)  Conference  Observers: 

"Conference  Observers"  means 
those  individuals  listed  below  who  do 
*  not  have  voting  rights.  The  registra- 
tion fee  policy  for  all  observers  will  be 
determined  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mitteeordesignee. 

(1)  "Observers"  means  those 
individuals  who  have  no  of- 
ficial function  or  role  at  the 
Conference  but  attend  the 
Conference  and  have  regis- 
tered as  observers. 

(2)  Observers  may  have  voice 
privileges  at  all  Conference 
sessions  other  than  plenary 
sessions  only  when  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair  of  the  Ses- 
sion or  Facilitator.  Such  voice 
privilege  may  be  subject  to 
time  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Chair  of  the  Session  or 
Facilitator  and  by  the  physical 
limitation  of  themeeting  room. 

(c)  "Chairof  the  Session"  means 
those  individuals  selected  by 
the  Conference  Committee 
who  will  chair  sessions  where 
deliberationsand  or  voting  will 
occur. 


(d)  "Resource  Persons"  means 
individuals  assigned  to  assist 
group  sessions,  appropriate 
committees  and  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  in  prepara- 
tion for  conducting  and 
planning  the  Conference,  its 
reports  and  recommenda- 
tions prepared  for  Delegate 
consideration  and  action. 

(e)  "Facilitator"  means  those 
individuals  who  have  been  in- 
vited to  assist  the  Delegates  in 
their  Group  Sessions.  These 
individuals  have  agreed  to 
participate  in  special  training 
for  facilitating  the  work  of  the 
delegates. 

(f)  "Parliamentarian"  means 
those  individuals  who  are 
charged  with  assisting  the 
"Chair  of  the  Session"  with 
parliamentary  procedure. 
These  individuals  are  select- 
ed by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. 

(g)  "Plans  of  Action"  means 
specific  strategies  imple- 
menting recommendations. 

(h)  "Recorders"  means  those 
individuals  who  have  been  as- 
signed by  the  Conference 
Committee  to  each  group  ses- 
sion to  record  that  group's  de- 
liberations and  plans  for 
action;  to  keep  track  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  ses- 
sions, and  to  provide  accurate 
summaries  of  those  sessions 
for  further  use  by  the  Dele- 
gates, Conference  Commit- 
tee, and  Observers. 

(j)  "Volunteers"  means  those 
individuals  who  have  offered 
their  services  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  conference  and 
are  officially  recognized  by  the 
Conference  Committee. 
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1.6  "Conference  Recommendations  Com- 
mittee" (CRC)  means  the  committee 
comprised  of  individuals  selected  by  the 
Conference  Committee  from  among  the 
Delegates,  Advisory  Committee  mem- 
bers, members  of  the  Task  Force  and 
others  (specialists).  The  Plan  of  Action 
Committee  is  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing and  consolidating  the  several  topic 
work  session  reports,  plans  of  action  and 
presenting  them  to  plenary  sessions  to' 
Delegate  action. 

1 .7  "Conference  Sessions"  moans  Confer- 
ence meetings  including: 

(a)  "Group  Sessions"  means  work 
groups  of  Delegates,  Alternates  and 
Observers  convened  to  discuss  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Pre-Confer- 
ences  and  other  issues  within  broad 
topic  areas.  Group  sessions  will  de- 
velop plans  of  action. 

(b)  "  Plenary  Sessions"  means  the  meet- 
ings of  all  Delegates  as  a  body  in 
which  final  plansfor action  areconsid- 
eredforafinal  voteoradoption. 

(c)  "Open  Forum"  means  the  session  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  individuals 
or  groups  to  state  their  plans  of  action 
to  the  Conference.  Sessions  of  this 
nature  will  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee. 

1.8  "Credentials  Committee"  means  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
Director  of  the  Task  Force  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  appointing 
authorities  to  certify  Delegates  and  to 
adjudicate  any  other  certification 
difficulties. 

1-9  "State  and  Area  Pre-Conference" 
means  those  meetings  organized  and 
conducted  in  each  State  or  Region  in 
preparation  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education. 

1.10  "  State  Steering  Committees"  means  the 
committees  of  States  or  Areas  desig- 
nated to  organize  and  conduct  pre-con- 
ference  activities  in  preparation  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 


1.11 


1.12 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


Task  Force. 

"Task  Force"  means  the  Interagency 
Task  Force  established  to  conduct  and 
plan  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  established  by  P.  L. 
100-297,  as  amended. 

"Theme"  means  the  theme  of  the  Con- 
ference, Honoring  Tradition  ....  Inspiring 
Change. 

Section  2.  Conference  Process 

Call  to  Conference. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  called 
the  Conference  to  take  place  on  January 
22,23,24,1992. 

Voting  Body. 

The  voting  body  of  the  Conference  shall 
consist  of  Duly  certified  Delegates  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  P.L.  1 00-297, 
as  amended. 


No  Voting  Proxy. 
There  shall  be  no  voting  proxy. 

2.4  Method  of  Voting. 

(a)  Voting  in  plenary  sessions  shall  be  by 
voting  credential,  paper  ballot,  show 
of  hands,  voice,  or  standing  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Chairof  the  Session. 

(b)  Voting  in  group  sessions  shall  be  by 
voting  credential,  paper  ballot,  show 
of  hands,  voices,  or  standing  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Chair  of  the  Session  or 
Facilitator. 

(c)  Voting  in  any  recognized  meeting  of 
the  Conference  shall  be  by  voting 
credential,  paper  ballot,  show  of 
hands,  voice,  or' standing  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Chair  of  the  Session  or 
Facilitator. 

(d)  Actionstakenwillbefinal. 

2.5  Identification. 

(a)  All  Conference  attendees  shall  be 
provided  with  an  appropriate  identifi- 
cation badge  which  shall  beworn  atall 
times. 

(b)  Badges  shall  not  be  transferable. 
Only  one  badge  will  be  issued  per 
individual. 
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2.6  Registration. 

AH  persons  attending  the  Conference 
must  comply  with  registration  require- 
ments and  payment  of  any  required  fees 
for  registration  and  meal  functions.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  registration  re- 
quirements, each  registrant  shall  be  is- 
sued the  appropriate  identification  badge 
and  materials.  Representatives  of  the 
Press  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
registration  fee  but  will  be  required  to 
properly  register. 

2.7  Order  of  Business. 

The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise  the 
Task  Force  on  the  established  order  of 
business  for  the  Conference  which  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  as 
procedurally  demanded. 

2.8  Designated  Seating. 

(a)  Separate  seating  spaces  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  clearly  designated  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Delegates 

2.  Congressional  and  White 
House  representatives. 

3.  Registered  Press  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  meeting  rooms. 

4.  Registered  observers  to  the 
capacity  of  the  meeting 
rooms. 

All  seating  within  designated 
areas  will  be  on  the  first  come- 
first  serve  basis. 

(b)  Only  Delegates  and  authorized  per- 
sonnel shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Delegate  area  for  plenary  sessions. 

2.9  Quorum. 

A  simple  majority  of  the  duly  registered 
Delegates  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
all  plenary  voting  sessions. 

2.10  Adoption  of  Rules. 

(a)  The  proposed  Conference  Rules 
shall  be  presented  by  the  Co-Chairs 
of  the  Conference  to  the  Delegates 
and  adopted  by  the  Delegates  at  the 
delegate  orientation  meeting. 


(b)  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Delegates 
present  shall  be  required  to  amend 
the  Conference  Rules,  as  adopted. 

2.1 1    Discussions  and  Debate. 

(a)  When  addressing  the  Chair  of  the 
Session,  the  Delegate  shall  go  to  the 
microphone  and  give  proper  identifi- 
cation such  as  name,  state,  identify 
whether  Delegate  or  Observer,  and 
declare  whether  speaking  in  the  affir- 
mative or  negative.  Delegates  with 
mobility  or  other  physical  impair- 
ments shall  be  given  appropriate  in- 
struction as  required.  Those 
Delegates  who  wish  to  speak  in  their 
tribal  language  will  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  but  within  the  time  limits  estab- 
lished in  other  sections  of  these 
Rules.  The  tribal  language  speaker 
will  designate  their  own  interpreter. 

(b)  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Delegates 
present  shall  be  required  to  table,  orto 
postpone  a  consideration. 

(c)  Debate  on  any  recommendation, 
pending  motion  or  amendment  shall 
be  limited  to  2  minutes  for  each  Dele- 
gate. 

(d)  When  two  or  more  Delegates  rise  at 
once,  the  Chair  of  the  Session  shall 
designate  the  Delegate  who  is  to 
speak  first. 

(e)  Debate  on  any  pending  recommen- 
dation or  motion  shall  be  limited  to  1 5 
minutes.  Seven  and  a  half  minutes  for 
people  supporting  pending  recom- 
mendations and  seven  and  a  half  for 
people  not  supporting  pending  rec- 
ommendations. Debate  on  an 
amendment  shall  be  limited  to  1 0  min- 
utes. Fiveminutesforpeoplesupport- 
ing  a  pending  amendment  and  five 
minutes  for  people  not  supporting  a 
pending  amendment. 

(f)  No  person  may  speak  a  second  time 
on  an  issue  until  all  others  who  wish  to 
speak  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

(g)  The  Chair  of  the  Session  may  deter- 
mine a  person  other  than  a  Delegate 
to  speak  in  clarification  of  an  issue 
during  Conference  debate. 
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(h)  All  other  actions  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  adopted  upon  an  affirmative 
vote  by  a  simple  majority  of  all  Dele- 
gates present.  A  minority  statement 
may  be  written  and  submitted  for  the 
record  with  adopted  plans  of  action 
when  25%  or  more  of  the  voting  Dele- 
gates vote  in  opposition.  The  Chair  of 
the  Session  may  designate  a  Dele- 
gate to  write  the  minority  statement. 
The  minority  statement  must  be  sub- 
mitted within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
close  of  the  plenary  session. 

2.12  Making  Motions. 

(a)  Onlyproperlycertified Delegatesmay 
make  motions  or  vote. 

[bj.  Motion  and  amendments  on  substan- 
tive matters  must  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  at  least  one  Delegate  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Chair  of  the  Session. 

2.13  Timekeepers. 

Timekeepers  shall  be  present  at  all  ple- 
nary sessions  of  the  Conference.  Their 
duty  shall  include  indicating  to  each 
speaker  a  one  minute  warning  before 
expiration  of  the  allowed  time  and 
advising  the  Chair  of  the  Session  of  ex- 
pired time  for  speakers. 

2. 1 4  Conference  Report  and  Plans  of  Action. 

(a)  The  Recommendations  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  Delegates  in  plenary 
sessions.  Recommendations  will  be 
presented  in  formal  resolution  format 
by  to  Co-Chairs  of  the  Conference . 

(b)  The  proposed  plans  of  action  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  Committee 
for  preparation  to  the  plenary  ses- 
sions will  be  plans  of  action  written, 
developed,  and  approved  by  a  simple 
majority  of  Delegates  attending  the 
work  sessions  in  which  the  plans  of 
action  is  called  for  a  vote.  A  minority 
statement  may  be  submitted  with  the 
approved  proposed  plans  of  action 
when  25%  or  more  of  the  voting  Dele- 
gates in  the  work  session  vote  in  op- 
position to  the  plans  of  action. 


(c)  The  proposed  plans  of  action  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  basis  of  reports  from  its 
work  sessions  and  carried  to  the  ple- 
nary sessions  for  final  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Conference  Committee  or 
designee. 

(d)  Recommendations  proposed  by  the 
Delegates  but  not  included  among 
plans  of  action  approved  in  group  ses- 
sions may  be  presented  to  the  Dele- 
gates in  plenary  sessions  if  advanced 
by  official  petition  which  requires  25 
Delegate  signatures  and  must  be 
submitted,  to  the  Co-Chairs  of  the 
Conference  no  later  than  twelve 
hours  before  the  plenary  session. 

(e)  A  copy  of  all  plans  of  action  shall  be 
distributed  to  Delegates  before  they 
are  presented  to  the  plenary  session 
foraction. 

(f)  During  meetings  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  only  Conference  Com- 
mittee members  shall  be  permitted  to 
speak,  unless  someone  is  specifically 
asked  to  speak  by  the  Chair  of  the 
Session. 

2. 1 5  Parliamentary  Authority. 

The  Conference  Committee  shall  ap- 
point a  parliamentarian  who  shall  serve 
as  an  advisor  to  the  Chair  of  the  Session 
for  plenary  sessions.  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised  Edition,  shall  govern  all 
sessions  of  the  Conference  in  all  cases 
notcovered  by  these  Rules. 

2. 1 6  Conference  Rules. 

Any  Delegate  questions  of  interpretation 
of  the  Conference  Rules  between  ple- 
nary sessions  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Co-Chairs  of  the  Conferer  e,  with  ad- 
vice from  the  Conference  Committee. 

2.17  Minutes. 

The  recorder  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  official  minutes  of  the 
Work  Sessions  and  highlights  of  actions 
taken  at  plenary  sessions.  Tape  record- 
ings and/or  stenographers  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  all  plenary  sessions  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  accurate  minutes  by  the 
recorder(s).  Minutes  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  and/or  Con- 
ference Committee. 
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Section  3.  Open  Forum 

3.1  Purpose, 

(a)  This  session  provides  an  opportunity 
forindividuals.groupsorspecial  inter- 
ests to  state  their  proposals  for  plans 
of  actions  not  elsewhere  presented  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education.  The 
Co-Chairs  will  be  present  to  hear  such 
testimony. 

(b)  There  will  be  recorders  to  summarize 
proposed  plans  of  actions  expressed 
during  this  session.  These  summar- 
ies will  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
group  session  for  consideration  for 
action  no  later  than  the  first  group 
session  of  January  23, 1992. 

3.2  Presentation 

(a)  Each  individual  or  group  that  desires 
to  present  a  position  in  this  session 
must  notify  their  intent  to  present 
such  testimony  later  than  5:00  pm, 
January  22, 1992, 

(b)  Prepared  statements  may  be  submit- 
ted in  support  of  any  oral  comments 
delivered  before  the  Co-Chairs,  Oral 
comments  shall  not  exceed  5  minutes 
in  length  and  need  not  be  read  from 
any  written  materials  submitted  in 
support  of  such  testimony. 

(c)  Scheduling  for  such  testimony  shall 
be  based  on  the  order  of  an  individual 
or  group's  sign-up  for  such  presenta- 
tion. 


Section  4.  Official  Record 

Written  plans  of  action  submitted  to  group 
sessions  should  be  made  part  of  the  official 
record. 

The  final  report  will  be  made  available 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office  upon 
completion. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  delegates  on 
January  22, 1992. 

AMENDMENT  ADOPTED  JANUARY 24, 1992 

1 .  Within  sixty  (60)  days  of  adjournment  of 
this  conference,  a  draft  report  shall  be 
prepared  and  disseminated  to  all  the  del- 
egates and  tribes; 

2.  Within  thirty  (30)  days  of  distribution  of 
the  report,  each  state  or  region  shall 
convene  a  post-conference  to  reviewthe 
draft  report  and  recommend  any 
changes  or  additions; 

3.  Upon  collection  of  the  post-conference 
comments,  a  final  report  shall  be  com- 
piled and  distribute  to  the  White  House 
and  members  of  the  Congress  to  be  used 
asaguidelineforfuture  actions; 

4.  Within  the  ensuing  year  after  the  1992 
conference  and  prior  to  congressional 
action  or  re-authorization  of  federal  edu- 
cation programs,  an  implementation 
conference  shall  be  convened  to  assist  in 
translating  the  report  of  the  conference 
into  meaningful  legislation; 

5.  That  Congress  mandate  a  biannual  Na- 
tional Forum  on  Indian  Education  with 
participants  to  be  determined  by  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  nations  and  tribes  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  consensus  on 
educational  issues  and  funding  for  pro- 
grams. 

The  Final  Adopted  Rules  were  effective  in 
the  organization  of  the  overall  Conference.  They 
worked  particularly  well  during  the  delegate  res- 
olution assembly. 

The  guiding  principles,  the  work  session 
process  and  strategy,  and  the  final  adopted  rules 
provided  the  structure  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful Conference.  The  Conference  structure  al- 
lowed for  local  issues  and  ideas  to  be  addressed 
and  reviewed  through  the  pre-conference  rec- 
ommendations and  participation  of  many  deie- 
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gates  in  "township  style  meetings*Tralled  work 
sessions  of  the  Conference.  The  structure  al- 
lowed for  an  open  forum  session  for  individuals 
to  present  educational  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Conference  for  work  session  use. 
The  delegate  resolution  assembly  gave  dele- 


gates opportunities  for  open  debate  on  approved 
work  session  resolutions  before  final  adoption  of 
resolutions. 

Overall,  the  Conference  structure  proved  to 
be  an  effective  process  to  reaching  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  goals. 
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CONFERENCE 
ACTIVITIES 

WORK  SESSIONS: 
Process  and  Strategy 


Delegates  were  asked  to  attend  two  topic 
areas  sessions  for  the  duration  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Specific  assignments  were  made  accord- 
ing to  the  preferences  identified  by  the 
Delegates  in  their  registration  forms. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  complete  plans  of 
action  were  developed  during  this  Conference, 
Delegates  were  asked  to  participate  in  only  these 
two  topic  areas. 

Fhe  workshop  process  was  initially  divided 
into  three  segments,  intended  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  plans  of  action,  provide  clear 
implementation  guidance,  and  to  ensure  that  all 
of  the  state  recommendations  received  Dele- 
gate consideration.  The  first  segment  of  the 
process  was  to  have  been  accomplished  during 
work  session  1  (Wednesday,  January  22)  and 
work  session  2  (Thursday,  January  23).  The 
second  segment  was  scheduled  during  work 
session  3  (Thursday,  January  23).  The  third  and 
final  segment  was  to  have  been  done  during 
work  sessions  4  and  5  (Thursday  late  afternoon 
and  evening). 

The  first  segment  targeted  the  categories 
for  student  needs,  family  needs,  and  commu- 
nity tribe  needs  of  each  of  the  first  assigned  topic 
a  Delegate  was  to  attend.  The  second  segment 
*/as  to  have  encompassed  those  categories  of 
education  institution,  state,  Federal,  and  other 
issues,  for  the  second  topic  area  assigned  to 
each  Delegate.  Delegates  were  then  asked  to 
return  to  one  of  the  two  assigned  topic  area  work 
groups  in  the  third  segment  to  combine  the 
results  from  segments  1  and  2  into  one  final 
package  of  draft  plans  of  ation  and  proposed 
resolutions. 


These  documents  were  then  to  be  formally 
submitted  to  the  co-chairs  by  the  respective 
work  groups.  The  proposed  resolutions  with  ac- 
companying action  plans  were  to  be  brought  by 
the  co-chairs  before  all  of  the  delegates  in  the 
General  Assembly  session  on  the  third  and  final 
day  of  the  conference. 

Other  guidance  provided  to  the  Delegates 
included  specific  points  to  help  refine  and  target 
the  goals  of  their  particular  work  sessions.  These 
included: 

1 .  Delegates  were  asked  to  reach  consen- 
sus on  preferred  action  plans  needed  to 
implement  those  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  respective  topic  areas. 

2.  Plans  of  action  were  to  be  devised,  where 
necessary,  to  identify  the  appropriate 
level  of  action  necessary  (local/tribal, 
federal,  state)  and  the  short  or  long  term 
objective  targeted  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  any  recommendation. 

3.  Plans  of  action,  when  appropriate,  were 
to  be  attached  to  a  formal  resolution ,  after 
Delegates  in  the  topic  area  work  ses- 
sions have  voted  on  passage  of  a  specific 
plan.  1992. 

4.  After  all  Delegates  review  and  consider 
proposed  resolutions  and  action  plans 
from  each  of  the  1 1  work  sessions,  they 
will  vote  to  support,  modify,  or  oppose  the 
proposed  resolutions  in  the  Delegate 
Resolution  Assembly. 
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Some  very  specific  questions  were  devel- 
oped to  help  the  Delegates  draft  action  plans  as 
concisely  as  possible.  Additionally,  these  ques- 
tions were  to  assist  them  in  delineating  issues  of 
new  policy  from  programmatic  or  administrative 
issues,  Thesequestions  were: 

A.    Is  thce  Issue  One  That  Relates  to  Services 
in  an  ExtetiiigfYogram? 

1.  If    so,    from    where  does 
gram/funding  originate? 

2.  How  encompassing  (eligibles/scope 
of  service)  is  the  program? 

B.  Who  is  Primary  Beneficiary? 

1.  Student,  Family  or  Commu- 
nity/Tribe? 

2.  Educational  Institution? 

C.  Is  the  Issue  a  Local  or  National  Issue? 

1.  What  is  estimated  size  of 
need/problem? 

D.  Will  Recommendation  Require  a 
Regulation  (Federal/State)  Change 
orDeveiopmentofNew  Regulations? 

1 .  If  so,  what  is  estimated  length 
of  time  projected  to  accom- 
plish thistask? 


What  should  be  done  ir 
terim?How? 


?n- 


E. 


F. 


Will  Recommendation  Require  a 
Legislative  Change  (Federal/State), 
either  New  Statute  or  Amendment? 

1 .  If  so,  what  is  estimated  length 
of  time  projected  to  accom- 
plish thistask? 

2.  What  should  be  done  in  the 
Interim?  How? 

Who  or  What  are  the  other  Entities 
Impacted  by  proposed  Recommen- 
dation? 

1.  Tribal 

2.  Federal/State  Agencies 

3.  Private  Sector  (businesses, 
foundations,  etc.) 


4.  Non-Indian  population/  com- 
munities 

G.  Where  is  Issue  Proposed  to  be  Ad- 
ministered or  Principally  Resolved? 

1 .  Agency? 

2.  Central  or  Field  Authority/ 
Accountability? 

3.  Mechanism:  Grant,  Contract, 
MOA,  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment, etc.? 

H.  Where  appropriate,  how  will  funding 
Allocations  be  Determined? 

1.  Competitive? 

2.  Apportionments  to  Regions, 
Tribes,  etc. 

3.  Eligibility  Criteria:  Needs- 
based,  Income-based? 

I.  What  are  Other  Barriers  to  Proposed 
Solutions? 

1 .  Lack  of  Data  on  Issue  (Scope 
of  Need) 

2.  Lack  of  Uniform  Reporting 
System 

3.  Insufficient  Research  and 
Analysis  in  Field  on  Effective- 
ness of  Approaches 

4.  Competing/Conflicting  Prior- 
ity Setting  Processes 

5.  Unorganized 
constituency/beneficiary 
group 
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WORK  SESSIONS: 
Overview  and  Outcome 


Delegates,  during  their  orientation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Conference,  were  advised  in  more 
detail  on  the  Conference  and  work  session  struc- 
ture and  goals.  While  each  Delegate  was  pro- 
vided a  written  explanation  of  the  structures,  that 
were  designed  to  assist  them  in  developing  their 
work  products,  prior  to  the  Conference,  it  was 
expected  that  such  detailed  strategies  would 
need  more  careful  review  and  explanation  on  site 
at  the  Conference.  The  Task  Force  emphasized 
to  the  Delegates,  both  prior  to  and  on  site  at  the 
Conference,  that  this  Conference  was  to  be  a 
working  conference  to  develop  plans  of  action  to 
achieve  the  goals  and  recommendations  devel- 
oped throughout  1991. 

The  explanation  was  initially  well-received 
by  the  Delegates,  particularly  as  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  amount  of  work  and 
documentation  that  had  been  prepared  for  their 
consideration  and  action.  There  were  some  con- 
cerns expressed  over  the  need  to  have  Dele- 
gates assigned  to  two  topics,  rather  than  one  or 
all,  but  an  understanding  of  the  time  constraints 
and  voluminous  nature  of  the  Topic  Paper  rec- 
ommendations, predisposed  the  majority  of  the 
Delegates  to  favor  the  crafted  structure. 

Where  difficulties  were  encountered  in  ac- 
tual work  sessions,  these  arose  from  the  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  type  of  process  envisioned 
and  crafted  for  this  Conference.  All  of  these 
Delegates  came  with  unique  abilities  and  exper- 


iences that  the  Task  Force  felt  would  aid  them  in 
utilizing  this  process  for  the  optimum  outcome. 
However,  the  length  of  time  it  took  for  these 
Delegates  to  familiarize  themselves  with  both 
the  process,  the  work  session  team  members 
(facilitator,  resource  experts,  administrative  as- 
sistants, computer  note-takers),  one  another, 
prior  to  beginning  their  actual  work  sessions, 
was  longerthan  anticipated. 

Although  the  work  session  team  members 
had  received  two  days  of  training  in  the  specific 
process  and  general  techniques  to  accomplish 
their  goals,  interacting  with  team  members  and 
numerous  Delegates  to  develop  a  work  product 
was  a  complicated  task.  A  professional  facilitator 
trainer  was  brought  in  to  help  prepare  these  work 
session  team  members  to  the  best  level  of  capa- 
bility possible.  As  all  of  the  individuals  staffing  the 
work  sessions  were  employed  with  an  Indian 
program  or  agency  (tribal,  state  or  federal),  they 
also  carried  with  them  a  level  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  in  their  respective  fields  that  was  in- 
tended to  assist  Delegates  in  identifying 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  policy  and  service 
issues. 

Eventually,  all  involved  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  produced  a  total  of  113  resolutions. 
Over  half  of  the  resolutions  carrying  plans  of 
action  to  provide  the  additional  details  needed  to 
guide  individuals  and  entities  in  implementing 
the  recommendations. 
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WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 
ON  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

IMPLICATIONS  AND 
ANALYSIS 


Goals  of  Analysis 

The  goals  of  the  Conference  were  cate- 
gorized as  education  oriented.  However,  the 
affected  constituency  and  Delegates  did  not 
confine  their  vision  to  the  "traditional"  construct 
of  the  definition  of  education. 

Indian  families  and  communities  are  very 
aware  that  the  needs  of  their  children  are 
interwoven  into  all  aspects  of  their  lifes.  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Alaska  Native  communities  have 
strong  foundation  of  spiritual  beliefs  and  philos- 
ophies most  of  which  encompass  the  circular 
nature  of  life,  that  upholds  the  interconnection 
between  all  beings  and  things.  It  was  this  outlook 
that  provided  the  reenforcement  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  to  ad- 
dress the  Indian  educational  needs  in  a  holistic 
manner. 

The  task  of  collecting  concerns  which  im- 
pacted the  educational  services  of  Indian  com- 
munities, draw  from  a  wide  array  of  sources.  It 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  Task  Force  to  at- 
tempt to  portray  these  issues  and  concerns  for 
the  Delegate's  consideration  in  the  most  inter- 
related form  possible. 

The  Task  Force  designed  a  matrix  which 
appeared  to  embody  the  Indian  communities' 
identified  issues  of  concern.  (Figure  1.)  This 
circular  matrix  represented  the  all-encompass- 
ing nature  of  both  issues  and  possible  solutions. 
This  "dream  catcher's"  universe  of  needs  and 
opportunities  is  symbolic  of  the  circumstances 
confronting  each  Indian  community.  On  one 
hand,  the  barriers  and  specific  elements  which 


comprise  the  present  reality  must  be  "caught" 
and  addressed,  but  the  goals  and  aspirations 
must  also  be  sought  andfostered. 

This  analysis  will  depict  the  issues  by  these 
goals  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  the  means  or 
mechanism  to  resolve  or  eliminate  barriers.  The 
commonalities  of  concerns  and  recommenda- 
tions, from  topic  area  to  topic  area,  will  be  iden- 
tified for  policy  purposes.  When- differences  in 
policy  goals  are  proposed,  for  similar  or  overlap- 
ping issues  and  recommendations,  these  will 
also  be  summarized.  This  summary  will  portray 
these  overlapping  recommendations  juxta- 
posed against  those  policies  or  issues  they  ad- 
dress to  differentiate  the  instigating  cause  or 
intended  outcome;  such  as  local  community 
control  over  actions  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
new  effort  and  entity,  or  identified  as  tribally- 
controlled. 

The  resultant  blue  print  for  action  will  also 
convey  future  policy  issues  and  implications. 
The  many  levels  of  involvement  and  action  that 
are  required  to  implement  these  recommenda- 
tions will  require  comprehensive  participation  by 
all  affected  parties.  When  and  how,  such  en- 
deavors, from  local  Indian  communities  to  na- 
tional policy  makers,  should  be  undertaken  are 
questions  thatthisreportshould  provoke. 

Parameters  of  the  Conference 
and  Issues 

The  Conference  was  designed  to  be  a 
"working"  conference  to  develop  long-term  and 
short-term  strategies  from  recommendations 
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adopted  by  the  Delegates.  The  30  state  and 
regional  pre-conference  activities,  produced  nu- 
merous recommendations  for  consideration  by 
the  Conference  Delegates.  The  Delegates  were 
mailed  materials  prior  to  the  Conference  which 
contained  specific  instructions  to  assist  Dele- 
gates in  their  review  and  preparation.  However, 
the  range  of  issues  and  the  number  of  issues,  as 
well  as  other  constraints,  combined  to  place 
limitation  son  both  the  selection  of  issues  chosen 
and  the  amount  of  specificity  available  for  guid- 
ance. 

The  same  limitations  that  existed  for  review 
of  Pre-Conference  recommendations  also  af- 
fected the  consideration  of  new  issues  raised 
during  the  Conference.  There  were  some  issues 
raised  on  the  final  day  of  the  Conference  that 
were  additional  issues  of  concern,  but  only  four 
resolutions  capturing  these  concerns  were 
eventually  adopted.  Another  factor  was  the  in- 
herent assumption  that  many  of  the  Delegates 
had  with  respect  to  key  principles  underlying 
Federal-Indian  issues.  One  key  principle  was 
that  of  respective  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
tribal,  State  and  Federal  governments.  Further,  it 
was  expected  that  how  these  governments  inter- 
related with  one  another,  and  their  affiliate  en- 
tities, was  also  understood,  particularly  in 
relationship  to  the  need  for  change  or  action. 

Another  assumption  was  the  level  of  clarity 
expressed  in  the  many  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  in  the  area  of  statutory  and  administrative 
authority  targeted  for  change  or  action.  Some 
topic  areas  were  very  precise  on  what  legislation 
should  be  amended  and  how,  or  what  a  legisla- 
tive amendment  ought  to  accomplish.  Some 
topic  areas  felt  that  the  Executive  Branch  was  the 
place  to  impact,  through  recommendations  for 
development  and  adoption  of  Executive  Orders. 
Other  topic  areas  proposed  that  much  more 
explicit  action  take  place  with  regards  to  pro- 
grams and  issues.  Such  programs  or  issues 
were  often  identified  solely  by  acronym  or  origi- 
nal public  law  citation . 

This  report  has  provided  a  glossary  of  terms 
to  address  the  most  basic  assumptions  and 
terms  used  by  the  delegates  in  the  development 
of  their  work  products.  However,  the  other  as- 
sumptions require  a  prior  understanding  of  tribes 
and  their  relationship  with  the  United  States,  to 
fully  appreciated  the  Conference  Delegates' 
concerns  and  their  proposed  sol  utions. 


The  Federal-Indian  relationship  is  not  one 
well  understood  by  the  general  society.  For 
many  individuals,  their  sole  exposure  to  "In- 
dians" has  been  provided  through  movies  and 
the  print  media  from  a  non-Indian  view  and, 
usually,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  historical 
background.  This  deficiency  in  society's  learn- 
ing environment  is  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Conference 
Delegates.  A  brief  explanation  is  provided  below 
to  aid  in  understanding  the  Federal-Indian  rela- 
tionship. 

The  Federal  government  has  a  govern- 
ment-to-government, political  relationship  with 
tribes  that  is  rooted  in  the  Constitution  and  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  congressionally-ratified 
treaties,  Executive  Orders,  case  law,  and  spe- 
cific and  general  statutes  to  assist  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  communities  and 
individuals.  This  relationship  even  pre-dates  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  colonial 
powers  entered  into  formal  agreements  with 
tribes  to  exchange  lands  for  peace,  goods  and 
otherpurposes. 

When  the  United  States  declared  its  in- 
dependence and,  eventually,  adopted  its  con- 
stitution, there  was  three  key  clauses 
incorporated  into  this  charter  for  the  protection 
and  benefit  of  tribes  and  their  people.  This  provi- 
sion, under  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  3  stated 
that  only  the  United  States  (and  not  States)  had 
the  power  to  regulate  and  permit  commerce  with 
tribes.  Article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  grants  Con- 
gress plenary  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
Indian  tribes,  as  it  does  with  foreign  nations  and 
the  States.  Section  14,  Amendment  XIV  of  the 
Constitution  also  exempts  tribes  from  taxation. 
Subsequently,  the  courts,  based  on  these 
authorities,  recognized  thattribes,  as  dependent 
nations,  were  beneficiaries  of  a  trust  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

These  principles  of  Federal-Indian  law  have 
been  tested  over  the  past  two  centuries.  Yet,  for 
the  most  part,  the  rights  of  tribes  as  sovereign 
nations  whose  relationship  is  with  the  United 
States  first,  and  not  those  StatQS  or  territories  in 
which  they  reside,  have  been  upheld. 

As  this  relationship  has  been  strengthened 
through  successive  laws  and  Executive  Orders, 
and  as  tribes  have  continued  their  efforts  to 
determine  their  own  future,  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  has  also  evolved.  Where  once  Fed- 
eral agencies  decided  what  was  appropriate  and 
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beneficial  to  tribes  without  tribal  input,  now  there 
is  recognition  thatiribal  self-determination  is  one 
elemental  aspect  of  their  sovereignty.  It  is  the 
principle  of  sovereignty  and  self-determination 
which  underlies  many  of  the  issues  raised  and 
addressed  by  the  Delegates  during  the  Con- 
ference. Each  tribe  has  variations  in  its  perfor- 
mance of  its  responsibilities  to  their  people; 
based,  in  part,  on  the  issue  or  region  in  which 
they  are  located .  Wh  at  may  be  true  for  one  tribe , 
for  regulating  the  environment,  health  and  other 
programs,  may  not  be  accurate  for  other  tribes. 
The  reasons  for  this  variation  among  tribal 
groups  are  many  and  complex.  That  they  exist 
and  create  additional  barriers,  and  sometimes 
opportunities,  is  a  critical  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  many  adopted  strategies  by  the 
Conference  Delegates  to  improve  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

Additionally,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  as 
Indian  people  relocated  "off-reservation",  either  / 
under  Federal  actions  and  policies  or  for  the]/ 
own  purposes,  there  has  grown  a  community  of 
Indian  people  outside  the  traditional  bounds  of 
"Indian  lands".  These  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, often  identified  as  rural  or  urban  Indians,  are 
now  identified  more  as  members  of  their  home 
communities  rather  than  as  displaced  and 
unaffiliated  individuals.  The  location  of  these 
rural  and  urban  Indian  people  has  placed  special 
needs  and  demands  for  services  to  aid  their 
growth  and  well-being. 

The  complexity  of  the  Federal-Tribal  rela- 
tionship needs  to  be  considered  when  reviewing 
the  adopted  resolutions  and  plans  of  action.  This 
complexity  and  the  inter-dependency  between 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people  re- 
quires that  careful  planning  and  action  be  under- 
taken to  implement  strategies  forimprovements. 


This  analysis  will  identifyxwiQerns  which 
require  a  balancing  of  competing  needs  and  a 
means  for  transition  from  existing  efforts  to  new 
activities.  The  balancing  and  transition  issues, 
not  addressed  by  the  Delegates  in  Meir  resolu- 
tions and  plans  of  action,  will  especially  require  a 
general  understanding  of  the  relationships  and 
roles  between  the  United  State  and  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  commu nities  and  people. 


Analysis 

The  Conference  Delegates  endorsed  sev- 
eral major  goals  which  wero  designed  to  achieve 
improved  student  outcomes  and  services.  The 
resolutions  were  designed  to  emphasize  ac- 
countability to  improved  standards,  including 
culturally  appropriate  ones.  However,  the  pre- 
dominant underlying  principle  was  the  premise 
that  the  Federal-Tribal  relationship  entailed  spe- 
cific duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  unlike  any  other  Federal-State- 
Local  governmental  relationship. 

The  consistent  call  by  the  Delegates  for  the 
United  States  to  recognize  and  reaffirm  the  Fed- 
eral-Tribal relationship  indicates  the  serious 
concerns  that  exist  over  whether  Federal  policy 
makers  fully  appreciate  and  understand  how 
their  actions  affect  this  relationship.  This  re- 
peated call  expressed  a  desire  to  require  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  uphold  this  principle  in 
daily  operations  and  reflects  a  desire  to  expand 
and  strengthen  tribal  participation  on  several 
fronts. 

A  strengthened  U.S.  policy  is  also  expected 
to  provide  the  dictates  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  more  practical  activities  in  realizing  equitable 
access  to  all  relevant  resources  to  produce  the 
desired  achievements.  There  is  a  valid  concern 
expressed  that  all  Federal  agencies  make  an 
equal  effort  to  assist  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. Without  a  concerted  outreach  effort  there 
will  be  a  continued  lack  of  tribal  participation  and 
access  to  available  resources.  The  absence  of 
participation  and  access  to  opportunities  can 
create  limited  outcomes  which  will  diminished 
capabilities  for  elevating  the  quality  of  life  for 
Indian  people. 

One  major  theme  that  was  articulated  was 
the  premise  that  tribal  control  and  leadership  in 
education  was  critical  in  the  strengthening  of 
services.  Local  control  and  determination  of 
needs  is  a  demand  and  goal  of  all  segments  of 
society.  Indian  country  is  not  different  in  this 
respect,  but  there  is  additional  weight  behind  this 
demand  given  the  inability  of  society  to  accu- 
rately perceive  the  cultural  aspects  integral  to 
the  values  and  goals  of  Indian  communities. 

Both  local  control  and  determination  of 
needs  must  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other major  theme  for  the  inclusion,  at  every 
educational  level,  of  appropriate  cultural  values, 
language,  beliefs,  accurate  histories,  and  other 
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expressions.  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  life  is  built 
on  the  foundation  of  their  tribal  beliefs  and  iden- 
tity. Yet,  efforts  to  obtain  respect  for,  and  foster 
such  components  in  a  "traditional"  education 
system,  have  not  been  very  successful.  A  num- 
ber of  recommendations  that  were  adopted  ad- 
dressed the  need  for  stronger  tribal  control  over 
the  incorporation  of  cultural  facets  in  the  reform 
and  restructuring  of  these  "traditional/formal" 
educational  systems. 

The  Delegates  did  not  overlook  the  need  to 
instill  or  enhance  governmental  partnerships 
among  affected  entities,  Tribes,  States,  Federal, 
and  other  bodies.  This  major  theme  was  an 
indication  of  the  Indian  community's  need  to 
interact  more  with  other  entities,  as  well  as  be- 
come involved  in  the  larger  issues  confronting  all 
communities. 


"I'm  calling  for  some  form  of  In- 
dian-controlled entity  to  assure 
accountability  for  the  programs 
that  serve  our  kids. " 

Mr.  Tonemah  (OK) 


Comprehensive  and  holistic  services 
became  a  major  focus  for  Conference  Dele- 
gates. This  focus  conveyed  the  concern  among 
Indian  people  that  their  needs  not  be  treated  in 
linear  and  isolated  efforts.  "The  shortest  route  to 
an  objective  is  not  necessarily  the  best"  appears 
to  sum  up  the  related  recommendations  sur- 
roundingthistheme. 

This  comprehensive  approach  should  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  aspect  of  all  the  key  princi- 
ples and  themes.  In  particular,  when  undertaking 
efforts  to  identify  the  scope  of  educational  needs 
in  Indian  communities,  there  are  concerns  that 
education  needs  encompass  all  related  issues 
and  services  for  all  ages  and  members  of  the 
community.  Related  issues  and  services  were 
not  so  broadly  interpreted  that  it  could  become  a 
Herculean  task.  The  parameters  placed  on  edu- 
cation and  related  issues  or  services  appeared  to 
be  whether  there  was  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween a  service  and  improved  student  out- 
comes, such  as  substance  abuse  prevention, 
family  violence  prevention,  and  career  guid- 
ance. 


The  other  key  indicator  in  defining  rel- 
evance was  the  correlation  between  the  benefits 
derived  by  Indian  communities  and  improved 
student  outcomes.  Two  examples  include  the 
proposed  requirement  that  economic  enter- 
prises provide  employment  in  a  manner  planned 
by  the  tribe  to  coincide  with  graduating  scholar- 
ship recipients,  and  requiring  "pay  back 
obligations"  by  students  upon  graduation  for 
their  scholarship  assistance. 

There  are  ramifications  to  these  recom- 
mendations which  connotes  a  heavier  signifi- 
cance, specifically  as  they  relate  to  the 
mechanisms  adopted  to  achieve  these  goals. 
One  implication  assumes  that  many  of  the  basic 
statutory  authorities  are  sufficient  to  act  as  the 
foundation  to  pursue  the  goals  identified  by  the 
Conference  resolutions.  Examples  of  this  as- 
sumption are  recommendations  that  support  in- 
creasing resources  into  existing  programs,  such 
as  adult  education  programs,  tribally-controlled 
community  colleges,  and  the  Indian  Student 
Equalization  Program  (ISEP).  The  second  ex- 
ample affects  retention  of  existing  structure, 
such  as  retaining  the  Johnson-O'Mailey  (JOM) 
program  under  its  present  allocation  system  and 
NOT  moving  it  under  the  Indian  Priority  System. 
Further,  there  were  specific  recommendations 
targeting  enforcement  and  compliance  of  exist- 
ing authorities  that  upheld  both  structure  and 
goals,  such  as  the  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act's  application  and  acceptance  in  the  school 
system. 

Conversely,  a  clearly  directed  outcome  was 
the  establishment  of  tribal  education  depart- 
ments to  act  as  the  focus  to  plan  and  accomplish 
Indian  education  goals.  This  proposed  new 
and/or  strengthened  tribal  entity  marks  a  transi- 
tion in  tribal  policy  development  in  an  area  that 
has  been  fragmented  by  different  control 
mechanisms  for  services  and  programs. 

This  policy  proposal  is  especially  significant 
as  it  must  be  envisioned  with  the  other  rec- 
ommendations adopted  to  address  different 
methods  for  control  and  accountability  of  Indian 
education  services.  One  method  adopted  for 
oversight  and  accountability  purposes  was  the 
recommendation  to  establish  State  Indian  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Boards.  Some  purposes  for 
these  Boards  include  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis, school  and  student  assessments  and  evalu- 
ations, and  improved  coordination  of  multiple 
services.  The  need  for  such  offices  indicate  that 
State  systems  have  not  been  fully  responsive  to 
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Indian  tribes  and  communities.  Secondly,  while 
the  States  appear  not  to  have  provided  the  de- 
sired support,  tribes  are  willing  to  work  within  the 
existing  structure  rather  than  attempt  drastic 
change  or  reform.  A  means  to  address  the  edu- 
cation barriers  at  the  State  level,  through  an 
advisory  board,  can  provide  tribes  with  af  orum  to 
promote  their  issues  in  the  State,  as  well  as, 
extending  an  opportunity  for  tribes  and  States  to 
work  in  partnerships. 

Another  vehicle  developed  to  pursue  ac- 
countability was  a  proposal  to  establish  local  and 
regional  compliance  centers.  These  centers  are 
intended  to  monitor  activities  of  federally  funded 
programs.  These  efforts  would  be  founded  on  a 
partnership  between  all  of  the  affected  gov- 
ernmental entities. 

Potential  linkages  were  perceived  to  be  criti- 
cal by  the  Delegates.  This  reached  beyond  the 
formal  linkages  for  the  creation  of  state  Indian 
education  offices,  memorandum  of  agreements 
between  agencies,  but  also  encompassed  net- 
working among  institutions,  communities  and 
families.  For  example,  one  recommendation 
stated  that  networking  should  occur  among  all 
tribally-controlled  higher  institutions,  in  addition 
to  those  between  tribal  and  other  colleges  and 
institutions. 

The  desire  to  expand  opportunities  and  ca- 
pabilities will  present  new  horizons  and  chal- 
lenges. The  key  premise  is  that  tribal  institutions 
are  not  vulnerable  to  dominance  by  others  in  any 
arranged  linkages.  This  solid  position,  for  in- 
volvement and  partnerships,  becomes  the  core 
from  which  reform  springboards. 

Broader  involvement  was  envisioned  by 
Delegates  with  respect  to  family  and  community 
responsibilities.  The  stronger  the  involvement  of 
the  family  and/or  extended  family,  the  more  the 
students  and  communities  benefit.  Families 
were  expected  to  be  active,  contributing  part- 
ners on  many  fronts  including  assisting  in  tribal 
education  and  cultural  activities,  and  other 
school  activities.  Other  services  endorsed  to 
assist  families  include  training  such  as  parenting 
skills,  coping  in  crisis  methods,  and  other  sup- 
port services  that  would  encourage  full  participa- 
tion in  educational  and  community  social 
systems. 


There  are  certain  aspects  that  were  not  fully 
addressed  or  resolved  by  the  Conference  Dele- 
gates. The  unresolved  issues  did  not  occur  by 
premeditation  or  an  unwillingness  to  tackle  these 
issues. 

The  Delegates  were  required  to  work  within 
the  various  topic  areas  in  which  they  partici- 
pated, plus  review  and  approve  those  resolu- 
tions in  the  final  day  of  the  Conference  from  other 
topic  groups.  Consequently,  the  Delegates  were 
simply  unable  to  fully  reflect  on  the  complete 
picture  presented  by  their  combined  efforts.  The 
Delegates  began  an  effort  to  address  and  ac- 
curately present  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
education  and  related  needs.  These  actions  as- 
serted that  such  needs  should  be  locally-deter- 
mined since  the  affected  Indian  people  and 
communities  would  be  most  able  to  recognize 
and  ascertain  these  needs.  While  this  is  an 
important  point,  the  ability  to  integrate  this  activ- 
ity with  the  recommendation  requiring  that  funds 
and  services  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis, 
becomes  problematic. 

The  assumption  to  the  first  resolution  is  that 
there  are,  or  will  be,  clearly  understood  and 
accepted  criteria  for  determining  true  needs  in  all 
areas.  The  second  recommendation's  assump- 
tion is  that  the  funds  will  be  provided  In  sufficient 
amounts  to  ensure  equitability,  to  provide  "com- 
parable" services  in  obtaining  similar  goals, 
such  as  eliminating  illiteracy,  substance  abuse, 
anddropoutrates. 

To  begin  an  administrative  process  for  de- 
veloping criteria  for  determining  the  "scope  of 
need"  requires  several  basic  components.  First, 
the  data  on  eligible  service  population  and 
present  level  of  services  available  must  be  cur- 
rent. Second,  a  clearly  defined  goal  of  what  is  to 
be  achieved  through  services  to  be  provided 
must  be  understood  and  acceptable  to  the  bene- 
ficiary population.  Third,  how  growth  will  be 
achieved  from  the  present  status  to  the  desired 
goals  must  be  developed,  approved  and  imple- 
mented. Each  of  these  components  will  require 
an  investment  in  manpower,  resources,  and 
time.  When  to  apply  this  strategy  to  the  targeted 
education  or  related  program  services  must  also 
be  determined. 

When  the  definition  of  need  was  raised,  it 
was  through  the  provision  of  services  to  "Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaska  Native"  people.  Yet,  many 
available  services  are  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
factors.  Eligibility  for  services  is  not  consistent 
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from  program  to  program,  and  agency  to  agency. 
One  topic  group  addressed  the  abolition  of  the 
income  eligibility  requirement  for  the  Head  Start 
Program. 

Another  topic  group  recommended  that  eli- 
gibility for  "Indian  education  services"  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  respective  tribal  definitions 
and  requirements  for  member  enrollment.  When 
tribes,  tribal  or  Indian  organizations  provide  ser- 
vices for  their  populations,  a  uniform  de^ition 
for  eligibility  would  eliminate  multiple  program 
requirements  thatmust  be  fulfilled. 

Many  strategies  for  short-term  and  long- 
term  action  were  broad  and  general.  For  exam- 
ple, underthe  Well-Being  Topic  Areaa  resolution 
called  for  a  variety  of  inter-related  activities  to 
provide  students  and  families  multi-disciplinary 
support  services  to  prevent  studentdropouts,  as 
well  as  prevent,  intervene  and  treat  family  dys- 
functional behavior.  These  services  were  to  be 
provided  while  ensuring  that  responsibility  for 
such  services  was  shared  equally  among  tribal, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies. 

Examples  of  actions  proposed  to  implement 
this  paritcular  recommendation  included  im- 
proved funding  utilization,  statistical  studies  of 
student  needs,  providing  parent  day  care  pro- 
grams, and  opening  upfacilities  year  round. 

While  many  strategies  are  clear  in  direction, 
the  issue  of  how  they  will  be  prioritized  and 
synchronized  nationally,  as  well  as  by  whom,  is 
not  addressed.  Instituting  a  combined  inter- 
agency approach  is  cumbersome,  and  the  bur- 
den of  coordination  falls  principally  upon  the 
communities. 

Of  specific  concern  to  the  Delegates  was 
whether  funding  would  be  taken  from  ongoing 
serves  to  meet  new  goals  proposed  at  the  Con- 
ference. The  question  of  how  protections  would 
be  developed  and  instituted,  to  assure  Indian 
people  and  communities  that  their  present  ser- 
vices would  not  be  diminished  to  provide  funds 
and  resourcesfornewendeavors,  would  needto 
be  resolved. 

Overall,  transitioning  services  into  a  means 
of  accomplishing  the  identified  education  goals 
is  not  a  process  that  can  be  precisely  detailed. 
However,  there  are  ground  rules  that  should  be 
considered  on  the  difficulties  confronting  such 
transition.  These  ground  rules  include:  identify- 
ing where  tribal  input  is  needed;  estimated  time 


frames  to  accomplish  identified  tasks,  level  of 
risk  involved  and  disclosure  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  nationally  and  locally. 

A  recent  tribal  experience  with  implement- 
ing the  new  amendments  to  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
(P.L  93-638)  have  shown  how  time-consuming 
tribal  consultation  can  be  for  major  policies. 
However,  as  it  is  the  tribes*  prerogatives  to 
adhere  to  tribal  consultation  in  its  fullest  form  or 
not,  this  element  would  need  to  be  factored  into 
any  implementation  process. 

Recommendations  and  plans  of  action  are 
not  specific  with  respect  to  priority  setting,  other 
than  needs  and  solutions  should  be  tribally  and 
locally  determined.  In  order  to  have  an  effective 
process  to  implement  the  many  education  goals 
and  tasks  identified  by  the  Conference  Dele- 
gates, a  means  of  ensuring  fairness  in  priority 
setting  and  equitable  allocation  of  resources 
must  be  planned  and  provided.  For  example,  if 
certain  actions  throughout  the  country  are  ex- 
pected to  occur  concurrently,  assistance  to  In- 
dian communities  must  follow  common, 
understood  national  criteria,  yet  be  locally  rel- 
evant. Specifically,  pre-school  screening  for  ex- 
ceptional and  challenged  Indian  children  has 
been  recommended  to  be  joined  with  efforts  to 
expand  early  childhood  services.  This  activity 
will  require  cooperative  efforts  in  a  multi-dis- 
ciplinary and  multi-agency  manner. 

The  leadership  role  for  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  present  service  population, 
promoting  priorities,  and  resolving  differences  in 
these  proposed  tasks,  is  not  clearly  add  ressed .  It 
could  be  assumed  that  present  processes  are 
sufficient  to  resolve  differences  among  the  af- 
fected groups.  In  so  far  as  these  recommenda- 
tions are  concerned,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  both  a  priority  setting  process  and  a  conflict 
resolution  process  identified.  These  mecha- 
nisms would  assist  in  transition  efforts  of  modi- 
fied and/or  new  activities  and  services. 


Potential  Issues  of  Immediacy 

There  were  some  common  issues  that 
Delegates  expressed  throughout  the  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action.  These  issues  were  focused 
on  ensuring  a  higher  quality  of  standards  and 
services. 
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Many  recommendations  have  the  potential 
for  immediate  implementation,  utilizing  existing 
authorities  of  the  relevant  agencies.  There  are 
recommendations  which  clearly  require  new  au- 
thority, and  a  close  scrutiny  of  agencys'  present 
authorities  could  determine  which  issues  can  be 
promoted  absent  such  new  authority.  In  some 
instances,  new  authority  would  be  useful  in  pre- 
venting any  action  to  tranfer  funds  from  one 
program  into  a  new  program  diminishing  avail- 
able resources  in  the  drained  program. 

Some  basic  issues  identified  were  the  pro- 
tecting of  resources  which  would,  require 
appropriation  or  legislative  action.  One  recom- 
mendation supported  exempting  all  Indian  edu- 
cation programs  from  the  Graham-Rud- 
man-Hollings  Deficit  Reduction  Act;  another  rec- 
ommendation called  for  the  creation  of  set- 
asides  for  Indian  participation  in  some  education 
programs.  To  maximize  the  use  of  available 
funds,  a  recommendation  proposed  that  there 
be  a  uniform  funding  cycle  for  education  and 
related  services  based  on  local  school  sched- 
ules. The  uniform  funding  cycle  proposal  would 
havetheadded  benefit  of  eliminating  administra- 
tive steps  and  reducing  expenditures. 

An  inventory  of  all  available  resources  was 
also  recommended.  This  was  joined  with 
directives  for  the  improved  coordination  of  ser- 
vices and  establishment  of  partnerships  be- 
tween responsible  entities  and  agencies. 

Enhancing  tribal  capabilities  to  improve 
Indian  education  services  and  student  outco  mes 
was  addressed  through:  technical  assistance, 
grants  and  training  for  the  development  of  tribal 
4 1  codes,  master  and  strategic  plans  and  personnel 
capabilities.  Tribes  were  viewed  as  the  principle 
entity  responsible  for  protection  of  culture,  val- 
ues, language,  and  beliefs.  Tribal  members  and 
families  were  expected  to  be  actively  involved  in 
assistinginthedevelopmentofaccuratecurricu- 
lum,  material  and  other  resources  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  tribal  heritages. 

Several  types  of  institutions  were  proposed 
to  u  ndertake  this  goal.  These  included  the  estab- 
lishment of  trbal  learning  centers  and  heritage 
centers.  There  were  other  proposed  institutions 
with  similar  responsibilities  in  the  promotion  of 
culturally  relevantcurriculum,  materials,  teacher 
certification  and  other  standards.  These  other 
proposed  institutions  to  be  newly  established 
included:  compliance  centers  for  enforcement 
of  existing  and  future  policies  and  standards, 


research  development  centers,  regional  re- 
search institutes ,  community-based  family  heal- 
ing centers,  national  clearinghouse  on  Indian 
materials  and  programs,  and  a  national  study 
group  on  pedagogy  (study  of  teaching  tech- 
niques). 

The  resources  developed  by  these  entities 
would  ensure  that  culturally  relevant  and  ac- 
curate information  and  services  were  available  in 
the  educational  and  other  systems  serving  In- 
dian communities. 

Additionally,  there  were  recommendations 
to  establish  State  Indian  education  offices  and 
advisory  boards.  The  purpose  would  be  to  assist 
Indian  and  tribal  communities  in  achieving  im- 
proved student  outcomes  and  community  bene- 
fits. There  would  need  to  be  consideration  given 
on  how  to  address  establishing  all  of  the  pro- 
posed entities.  One  option  would  be  a  consolida- 
tion of  efforts,  where  tasks  were  similar  enough 
to  prevent onearea  from  being  overshadowed  by 
another.  Another  option  would  be  through  a 
phased  in  approach  to  the  creation  of  new  offices 
or  entities,  after  a  review  and  determination  of 
immediate  needs. 

One  example  of  similarities  is  in  the  rec- 
ommendations wer  the  request  for  more  data 
and  research  on  Indian  exceptional  education 
needs,  as  well  as  additional  research  on  other 
characteristics  of  the  general  Indian  student 
population,  by  age,  grade,  gender,  family  profile, 
and  educational  provider. 

Determining  which  recommended  institu- 
tions and  issues  are  amenable  to  consolidation 
of  effort  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  a  clearly 
identified  office  or  entity.  Even  more  elemental  is 
the  concern  thatthere  be  uniform  data  collection 
and  other  effective  methods  available  to  under- 
take such  tasks.  If  there  does  not  exist  some 
workable  instrument  or  process,  the  question  of 
who  would  develop  these  tools,  along  with  iden- 
tifying under  which  agency's  or  entity's  auspices 
this  would  occur,  would  have  to  be  answered. 

Another  major  area  of  similarities  were  rec- 
ommendations supportive  of  the  proposals  sup- 
porting an  adequate  number,  and  the  specialized 
capability,  of  personnel  for  the  respective  areas 
of  need.  The  Conference  Delegates'  focus  in 
this  area  were  three-fold.  First,  there  be  an  in- 
creased effort  to  recruit  and  retain  Native  per- 
sonnel. This  recommendation  coincided  with  the 
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recommendation  to  assure  culturally  appropri- 
ate values,  information,  and  techniques  be  uti- 
lized in  the  efforts  to  improve  student  outcomes. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
requirements  of  certification  and  accreditation 
standards.  These  additional  requirements  would 
incorporate  the  accurate  and  appropriate  cul- 
tural knowledge  eeded  by  these  individuals  to 
help  educate  and  instill  this  same  information 
and  respect  into  their  students.  All  school  and 
support  personnel  and  institutions  would  be  ex- 
pected to  adhere  to  a  new  level  of  expertise  and 
ability.  This  would  be  true  whether  or  not  they  are 
Indian  or  non-Indian  and  regardless  if  the  institu- 
tion is  public,  private,  Federally  funded  and  op- 
eratedortribally-controlled  institutions. 

Thirdly,  there  was  support  for  resources 
and  opportunity  for  training  of  education  and 
support  personnel.  Recommendations  were 
adopted  that  supported  local  community  efforts 
in  a  manner  tailored  to  their  respective  circum- 
stances. 


"Part  of  our  living  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  where  we  came  from,  our 
traditions,  our  languages,  our 
culture.  It  helps  us  to  be  better 
Americans,  in  fact,  because  that 
is  the  idea  of  this  country:  a 
bringing  together  not  a  people 
who  have  forgotten  who  they  are, 
but  a  people  who  know  who  they 
are  and  why  they  live  here: 

Secretary  Lamar  Alexander  (DOE) 


Education  and  support  personnel  would  be 
offered  opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  re- 
sources not  readily  available.  The  linkages  be- 
tween educational  institutions  combination  of 
additional  teaching  resources,  improved  com- 
munications with  colleagues  in  other  commu- 
nities, and  access  to  personal  growth 
opportunities,  should  provide  some  incentive 
andjobsatisfaction. 

These  linkages  were  also  intended  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  students  through  tele- 
communication capabilities.  This  networking 
could  be  accomplished  nationally  among  tribal 


colleges  and  between  education  institutions  for 
all  grades  and  other  state  educational  institu- 
tions. The  proposed  linkages  would  enable  stu- 
dents to  broaden  their  outlook  on  issues  beyond 
their  communities,  dialogue  with  other  commu- 
nities, provide  opportunities  for  studies  in  areas 
not  available  in  their  home  communities,  create 
an  interest  in  advanced  technology. 

This  linkage  recommendation  is  an  example 
of  how  Delegates  were  able  to  envision  multiple 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  of  bene- 
fit to  participating  parties.  Tribal  peopleand  com- 
munities do  not  perceive  themselves  to  be 
petitioners  in  establishing  these  proposed  link- 
ages with  non-tribal  entities. 

This  type  of  linkage  would  allow  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Indian  communities  inter- 
ests, priorities  and  values,  particularly  in  relation 
to  other  non-Indian  community  goals.  This  im- 
proved understanding  can  only  aid  in  better  rela- 
tions and  partnerships  in  pursuit  of  common 
goals,  such  as  better  economic  and  social  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  establishment  of  partnerships  for  a  vari- 
ety of  purposes  will  also  require  careful  planning 
and  priority  setting.  Identifying  the  principle 
goals,  secondary  goals,  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  more  practical 
matters  of  financing,  staffing,  time  frames,  and 
project  criteria,  will  be  a  time  and  energy  con- 
suming activity.  There  were  specific  services  or 
programs  that  were  recommended  to  achieve 
overall  educational  improvements.  Jhr^3  in- 
cluded the  recommendation  for  culturally  rel- 
evant National  Chemical  Certificate  Standards 
and  Resource  Assistance  to  Indian  youth  coun- 
sellors and  programs,  to  be  developed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS). 
Another  endeavor  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  Indian  Focus  Schools  utilizing  the  Ameri- 
can 2000  authority  and  funds.  A  National 
Tracking  System  was  recommended  to  follow 
and  assist  Indian  students.  Parent  support  pro- 
grams were  viewed  as  instrumental  in  the  holistic 
approach  to  aiding  student  and  families. 

These  indicated  endeavors  will  require  spe- 
cific strategies,  to  assure  the  access  of  re- 
sources and  utilization  by  Indian  communities. 
Whether  existing  resources  are  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  address  Indian  community  needs  will  have 
to  be  ascertained  and,  if  not,  adjustments  to 
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better  serve  Indian  communities  will  have  to  be 
accomplished. 


Conclusion 

The  resolutions  and  plans  of  action  adopted 
by  the  Conference  Delegates  are  far  reaching 
and,  oftent  interdependent.  It  is  a  tremendous 
accolade  to  the  Delegates  that  the  Conference's 
work  products  are  so  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful. 

It  will  be  this  same  spirit  and  commitment 
which  will  be  required  to  undertake  the  actions 
needed  to  achieve  these  identified  goals  and 
tasks. 


The  issues  that  the  Delegates  addressed 
can  be  viewed  as  a  map  for  the  future  of  Indian 
education  and  other  related  needs.  This  future  is 
perceived  to  be  inclusive  of  benefits  to  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  people  and  communities. 

These  resolutions  and  plans  of  actions  re- 
quire each  person,  community,  and  institution,  to 
evaluate  themselves  for  their  strengths  and  ca- 
pabilities. By  contributing  to  each  other  to 
achieve  better  learning  environments  and  stu- 
dent outcomes,  the  rewards  increase  expo- 
nentially throughoutallspectrumsof  our  society. 
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Drafting  and  Compilation  of  the  Final  Report 


Since  January  25,  1992,  the  interagency 
Task  Force  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  has  worked  to  complete  the 
text  of  the  conference  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action.  In  accomplishing  this  task,  handwritten 
notes  and  other  written  material  had  to  be  re- 
constructed with  the  verbatim  transcripts  and 
the  tape  recordings.  Each  of  the  113  resolutions 
and  accompanying  plans  of  action  had  to  be 
individually  reviewed. 

Upon  completion  a  summary  of  the  resolu- 
tions was  mailed  to  former  delegates  of  the 
conference  and  tribal  leaders.  The  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action  were  sent  to  the 
spokesperson  of  each  topic/work  session  to 
verify  content  and  accuracy. 

Two  levels  of  review  were  undertaken.  The 
first  level  of  review  by  the  Task  Force  was  to 
develop  an  initial  analysis  of  the  Conference 
resolutions  from  a  holistic  perpective.  This  ana- 
lysis highlights  general  themes  from  the  resolu- 
tionsandispresentedbelow: 

Opportunities  for  involvement  of  tribes, 
tribal  leaders  and  parents  in  planning,  evaluating 
and  assessing  programs  and  operations  for  ac- 
countability ■■ 

Development  and  expansion  of  tribal  de- 
partments of  education. 

Participation  of  tribal  leaders  and  parents  in 
planning,  assessing  needs,  evaluating  and  mon- 
itoring operations  and  services. 

Local  Control  of  Indian  education  should  be 
strengthened. 

Parental  and  tribal  participation  in  public  and 
private  education  programs  to  address  planning 
and  accountability;  of  student  success;  deter- 
mine overall  educational  needs;  discuss  re- 
forms, model  schools  and  programs;  integration 
of  native  language  and  culture,  where  appro- 
priate; and  active  involvement  in  local  level  poli- 
cy development. 


Integrate  accurate  and  relevant  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  language,  history,  and  cul- 
ture into  core  curriculum  in  those  schools  that 
serve  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  -  - 

Assess  curriculum  for  accuracy  and  rel- 
evancy. 

Educators  serving  American  Indian/Alaska 
Native  students  should  be  required  to  take  rel- 
evant courses  in  tribal  sovereignty,  culture  and 
history. 

Acknowledge  language  and  culture  as  sig- 
nificant instruments  to  improve  American  In- 
dian/Alaska education,  then  implement  relevant 
programs. 

Provide  multicultural  training  that  stresses 
cultural  sensitivity  in  all  personnel  serving  and 
assisting  Indian  students  and  communities. 

Establish  partnerships  to  integrate  services 
that  support  the  well-being  of  American  Indi- 
an/Alaska Native  communities. 

Enhance  governmental  partnerships 
among  affected  entities,  tribes,  States,  Federal 
and  other  bodies.  The  need  to  interact  more  with 
otherentities. 

Developing  avenues  for  innovative  educa- 
tion through  research,  demonstration,  evalua- 
tion, andtraining-- 

Development  of  culturally  appropriate 
student  assessments,  curriculum,  alternative 
education  programs,  and  model  programs  and 
schools. 

Create  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  re- 
gional centers  of  educational  excellence  which 
would  serve  a  variety  of  functions:  Federal  pro- 
grams compliance  centers  and  research  devel- 
opment in  areas  of  (1)  parental  support,  (2) 
culturally  appropriate  assessments,  (3)  alter- 
native education  approaches,  and  (4)  study 
groups  on  pedagogy. 
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Establishment  of  tribal  learning  centers  for 
language  and  cultural  preservation.  Theselearn- 
ing  centers  could  promote  American  Indi- 
an/Alaska Native  cultural  attributes  within  tribes 
and  for  the  public.  They  could  also  assist  tribes  to 
define  economic  and  social  needs,  create  net- 
works with  educational  institutions,  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  for  school  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  other  opportunities  for  partner- 
ships. 

Assure  a  comprehensive  education 
environment  from  early  childhood  to  adulthood 
in  Indian  Education -- 

Early  Childhood 

Ensure  Head  Start  eligibility  for  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native,  regardless  of  income  and 
residency,  and  establish  a  15%  setside  amount 
from  Head  Start  sources  to  assure  that  all  Ameri- 
can Indians/  Alaska  Natives  are  able  to  receive 
services. 

Availability  of  early  childhood  programs  for 
all  tribes  and  Indian  communities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Departmentof  the  Interior 
and  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Elementary  and  Secondary 

Improving  coordination  of  Federal  Indien 
education  funding  by  instituting  a  uniform  and 
consistent  funding  cycle  schedule  of  all  pro- 
grams long-term  funding  to  reflect  realistic  plan- 
ning, phased-in,  progressive  full  program 
funding. 

Safeguard  current  funding  levels  and  allow 
for  funds  to  fully  implement  Public  Law  94-142 
(Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975),  Public  Law  100-297  (The  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins-Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Improvement  Amendments 
of  1 988),  and  Public  Law  1 01  -477  (Native  Ameri- 
can Language  Act). 

Post  Secondary 

Support  development  and  operation  of  Tri- 
bally  Controlled  Community  Colleges.  Create 
opportunities  to  allow  for  networks  to  be  estab- 
lished, for  research  and  advanced  studies,  as 
well  as,  non-Indian  students  to  attend. 

Address  the  vocational  needs  of  American 
Indians/Alaska  Natives  including  written  assur- 
ances and  documented  plans  by  states. 


Conduct  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
current  policies  and  regulations  for  those  ser- 
vices that  meet  cultural  vocational  and  educa- 
tional needs. 

College  and  University 

Financial  aid  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study  of  American  Indians/ Alaska  Na- 
tives should  be  viewed  as  guaranteed  and 
should  be  written  into  policy  at  Federal  and  State 
levels. 

The  second  level  of  review  undertaken  by 
the  Task  Force  was  to  define  long  range  and 
short  range  recommendations,  critique  recom- 
mendations for  ramifications  and  present  the 
resolutions  in  a  context  for  each  topic  area  to 
explain  the  issues.  The  context  used  for  this 
analysis  for  policy  implications  and  analysis  in- 
cludes presentation  of  the  following  areas:  goals 
of  analysis;  parameters  of  the  conference  and 
issues;  analysis,  and  conclusions. 

The  Task  Force  used  the  above  review  for 
the  principle  elements  of  the  final  report.  In 
developing  the  final  report  several  consider- 
ations were  taken  into  account.  The  Task  Force 
did  not  focus  on  problems  of  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  effecting  education  outcomes,  nor 
did  the  Task  Force  attempt  to  continue  to  identify 
additional  reasons  or  causes  for  problems  or 
conditions  in  Indian  tribes  or  communities  be- 
cause numerous  reports  and  studies  already 
exist  cataloging  problems.  The  primary  focus  of 
the  final  report  was  to  produce  a  document  of 
action  to  address  student  needs  and  improve 
student  outcomes  in  Indian  communities.  The 
final  report  is  intended  to  be  a  blueprint  for 
improvement,  a  road  map  to  reaching  goals  of 
improved  education  that  is  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  American  Indian  nations. 
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CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTIONS 
AND  PLANS  OF 
ACTION 

PREFACE 


Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  the  eleven  Topic 
Area  papers  were  divided  into  seven  categories: 

1.  Student  Issues; 

2.  Family  Issues; 

3.  Community/Tribal  Issues; 

4.  Educational  Institution  Issues; 

5.  State  Issues; 

6.  Federal  Issues;  and 

7.  Other  Issues. 

The  purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to 
assist  the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  nu- 
merous issues  and  recommendations  devel- 
oped at  the  30  State  tribal  and  Regional 
Pre-Conference  activities  held  in  1990  and 
1991.  The  seven  categories  helped  to  consoli- 
date and  streamline  similar  issues  of  concern. 

The  seven  category  format  provided  the 
framework  for  focusing  on  the  needs  of  the 
student,  family  and  community  as  a  primary  goal. 
Other  needs  of  other  entities  designed  to  ad- 
dress educational,  state  and  federal  issues, 
were  also  targeted  and  captured  in  the  seven 
category  format.  It  was  the  expectation  that  this 
format  would  provide  a  comprehensive,  holistic 
overview. 

The  eleven  topic  areas  encompassed  ex- 
tensive and  diverse  issues  and  recommenda- 
tions, of  which  only  the  most  important  were 
addressed  and  adopted  by  the  Delegates.  The 
eleven  topic  areas  are  presented  below: 


1.  Governance  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion/Independent Board  of  Education; 

2.  Well-Being  of  Indian  Communities 
vand  Delivery  of  Services; 

3.  Literacy,  Student  Academic  Achieve- 
ment and  High  School  Graduation; 

4.  Safe,  Alcohol/Drug  Free  Schools; 

5.  Exceptional  Education; 

6.  Readinessfor  School; 

7.  Native  Languages  and  Culture; 

8.  Structurefor Schools; 

9.  HigherEducation; 

10.  Native,  Non-Native  School  Person- 
nel; and 

11.  Adult  Education  and  Lifelong 
Learning/Parental,  Community  and 
Tribal  Partnerships. 

Volume  \ ,  the  Appendices,  contains  the 
State  Summar/  Report  and  the  Pre-Conference 
Recommendations. 

The  Delegates  were  asked  to  undertake  a 
tremendous  task  in  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  and  plans  of  action.  There 
were  many  issues  brought  to  the  Conference  as 
well  as  recommendations  under  each  topic  area. 
It  was  not  possible  for  the  Delegates  to  act  upon 
every  concern  or  recommendation  because  of 
the  extensive  and  diverse  issues.  Time  con- 
straints of  the  work  sessions  also  added  to  the 
challenge  of  adopting  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action. 
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Additionally,  the  Delegates  were  expected 
to  focus  on  how  issues  and  recommendations 
could  be  translated  into  policy  issues  of  national 
concern.  This  difficult  effort  resulted  in  many 
specific  recommendations  from  the  Pre-Con- 
ference  Recommendation  papers  not  being  di- 
rectly addressed.  Of  those  recommendations 
that  are  not  adopted  by  the  Delegates,  many 
could  be  accomplished  if  the  larger  policy  issues 
and  recommendations  are  implemented. 


"We're  talking  about  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  redefinition 
and  restructuring  of  Indian 
education. " 

Mr.  Bordeaux  (WHC1E  Co-Chair) 


The  Delegates  who  comprised  each  topic 
area  work  session  were  reflective  of  the  diverse 
and  broad  array  of  expertise  present  in  the  con- 
ference. Each  Delegate  brought  their  own 
unique  perspectives  to  the  issues  under  discus- 
sion. These  differing  views,  based  on  the  various 
levels  and  locales  represented  and  the  specific 
disciplines  held,  ultimately  combined  to  produce 
the  work  session  recommendations  which  were 
forwarded  for  consideration.  These  recommen- 
dations were  then  reviewed  and  voted  on  for 
adoption.  While  the  Delegates  were  able  to  bring 
their  many  insights  together  in  a  proactive  and 
constructive  manner,  it  required  initial  debate  to 
determine  how  best  to  accomplish  this  blending 
of  ideas  to  produce  afinal  work  product. 

The  Delegates  who  participated  in  each 
work  session  drafted  the  proposed  recommen- 
dations for  the  conference's  consideration.  The 
Delegates  included  individuals  who  represented 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations,  tribally  controlled 
colleges,  different  types  of  educational  institu- 
tions, federal  and  state  officials,  parents  and 
students.  Their  responsibilities  and  knowledge 
encompassed  areas  such  as  early  childhood, 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  excep- 
tional education,  higher  education,  health  pro- 
motion/disease prevention,  adult  education. 
There  were  approximately  21  Delegates  who 
participated  in  each  topic's  work  session. 

Other  factors  that  added  to  the  complexity  of 
developing  recommendations  were  the  numer- 
ous overlapping  and  duplicative  issues  within 


and  without,  each  topic  area.  There  were  com- 
mon areas  of  concern  expressed  in  many  of  topic 
areas  which  cut  across  all  of  the  categories  of 
Student  family/community/educational  institu- 
tion/state/federal/other needs  and  issues. 
These  common  areas  of  concern  included: 

1 .  Program  Accountability,  Compliance 
and  Performance; 

2.  Program  Funding  and  Flexibility; 

3.  Institution  Accreditation  and  Teacher 
Certification; 

4.  Local  Control  and  Tribal  Codes. 

5.  Personnel  Recruitment  and  Reten- 
tion; and 

6.  Student  and  Family  Support  Ser- 
vices. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  specific 
implementation  angles  that  were  adopted  were 
reflective  of  the  level  such  issues  were  portrayed 
within  its  larger  goal.  For  example,  in  "Well- 
Being  of  Indian  Communities",  the  topic  paper's 
focus  was  comprehensive  and  holistic  health 
proposals,  health  services  flexibility  and  require- 
ments. 

Some  pre-conference  recommendations 
were  amenable  to  consolidation  and  were  joined 
together  with  other  key  issues  to  form  one  major 
resolution.  There  were  also  resolutions  which 
were  self-explanatory  and  did  not  require  an  plan 
of  action  to  provide  further  guidance  on  im- 
plementation strategies  and  priorities.  Develop- 
ing, or  not  developing,  an  plan  of  action  to 
accompany  a  resolution  was  a  very  individual- 
ized decision  for  each  group  and  relative  to  the 
recommendation's  overall  thrust.  When  a  reso- 
lution was  both  clear  and  self-contained,  this 
condition  generally  predicated  the  absence  of  a 
plan  of  action. 

The  Delegates  had  receive*-,  joth  during 
their  orientation  and,  subsequently,  during  their 
first  work  session,  forms  designed  to  aid  them  in 
crafting  a  strategy  for  implementation  of  pro- 
posed recommendations.  These  strategies 
were  what  were  known  as "  Plans  of  Action" .  The 
forms  for  these  plans  of  action  were  designed  in 
graph  and  outline  structure.  Most  work  group 
sessions  utilized  the  graph  format,  but,  in  some 
instances,  the  outline  struct  was  utilized  instead. 
Both  forms  are  intended  to  aid  in  understanding 
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the  intent  of  the  adopted  recommendation  by  the 
specificity  or  guidance  it  concerned. 

Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

Each  work  session  was  structured  to  allow 
Delegates  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of 
solutions  and  plan  s  of  action  for  Indian  education 
issues  of  concern.  Many  of  the  Delegates  in  this 
topic  area's  work  session  were  experienced 
instructors  and  facilitators  themselves.  Each 
Delegate  had  strengths  and  area  of  specialty 
which  enabled  them  to  appreciate  the  need  for 
discovering  commonalities  of  concern  and  pro- 
posed solutions. 

In  order  to  create  an  atmosphere  which 
enhanced  the  strengths  and  capabilities  of  the 
Delegates  to  better  focus  on  issues,  and  not 
process,  the  conference  attempted  to  create  a 
"township  meeting"  forum.  To  accomplish  this 
the  work  sessions  were  staffed  by  four  team 
members  with  specific  purposes.  The  work  ses- 
sions were  provided  facilitators  (primary  and 
secondary),  resource  experts  (primary  and  sup- 
porting), administrative  assistants,  and  comput- 
er note-takers  (primary  and  secondary).  These 
work  session  teams  were  expected  to  provide 
assistance  in  facilitating  the  sessions  by  lending 
their  expertise,  when  necessary,  to  ensure  that 
all  relevant  background  facts  and  data  were 
available  to  the  Delegates.  The  work  session 
team  members  also  had  their  areas  of  expertise 
relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  and 
their  assigned  work  session  topic  area. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  work  session 
activities,  some  Delegates  and  observers  were 
confused  as  to  the  role  of  the  primary  facilitator. 
SomeDelegatesthoughttheroleofthefacilitator 
was  to  lead  the  work  session  discussions  by 
being  the  expert  in  the  field.  However,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  primary  facilitator  was  to  keep  the 
flow  of  the  discussion  moving  in  an  orderly, 
systemic  way  so  that  the  best  use  of  time  was 
observed.  The  facilitators  were  also  to  act  as 
team  leader  for  the  work  session  staff  and,  then, 
be  available  as  a  source  expert  for  the  work 
session  Delegates.  The  resource  experts  of  the 


team  were  the  individuals  provided  to  assist  the 
delegates,  upon  request,  and  act  as  the  principal 
program  and  other  information  source  to  these 
sessions. 

The  administrative  assistants  were  to  cap- 
ture the  key  points  of  the  discussion  on  flip 
charts,  and  other  similar  tasks,  to  help  the  dele- 
gates avoid  spending  time  or  energy  on  func- 
tional details  that  could  disrupt  the  dialogue  and 
consensus  building.  These  administrative  assis- 
tants were  also  professionals  with  expertise  in 
their  respective  topic  areas  and  were  available, 
on  request  from  their  team  leader  and  delegates 
to  provide  further  expert  assistance. 


7  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
your  personal  committment  in  im- 
proving those  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  children. " 

Secretary  Manuel  Lujan  (DOI) 


The  computer  note-takers  were  provided  to 
each  topic  work  session  to  actually  record  the 
proposed  recommendations  and  accompanying 
action  plans  that  the  work  group  proposed,  de- 
veloped and  adopted.  There  were  two  note- 
takers  provided  for  each  work  group,  as  this  task 
was  the  most  exacting  aspect  of  the  team's 
responsibilities.  Additionally,  these  computer 
note-takers  participated  in  the  full  assembly  ac- 
tivities to  record  the  adoption  of  the  final  resolu- 
tions and  plans  of  actions. 

The  work  session  team  members  were 
recruited  from  several  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions: Federal,  state,  tribal  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions, at  the  national  and  local  levels.  It  was  a 
testament  to  their  professionalism  and  capabil- 
itiesthat,  whenassignedtoaparticulartopicarea 
session  and  with  individuals  that  they  had  not 
previously  met,  they  very  ably  performed  their 
assignments  and  contributed  significantly  to  the 
workproductoutcomes. 
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TOPIC  1:  Governance  of  Indian  Education 
Independent  Board  of  Education 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  topic  area  pa- 
per were  divided  into  seven  categories.  A  major 
exception  to  this  format  was  the  second  half  of 
this  Pre-Conference  Topic  Paper  on  "Gover- 
nance of  Indian  Education/Independent  Board  of 
Indian  Education.  The  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  independent  Board  was  statutorily  mandated 
under  P.L.  1 00-297,  and  the  Task  Force  keptthis 
issue  as  a  distinct  and  separate  component. 

For  this  topic  area,  there  was  the  repeated 
concern  expressed  that  tribes,  educational  in- 
stitutions, states  and  the  Federal  government 
uphold  tribal  control  over  Indian  education  is- 
sues and  programs.  This  concern  was  modified 
by  the  proposed  level  targeted  foraction,  suchas 
tribes  should  develop  and  adopt  codes,  while 
state  and  Federal  agencies  should  fund  tribes  to 
develop,  strengthen  and  implement  codes  and 
programs. 

Also,  there  were  some  very  strongly  worded 
resolutions  which  addressed  the  independent 
Board  of  Indian  Education  and  the  call  for  an 
Executive  Order  reaffirming  the  United  States- 
Tribal  trust  relationship.  These  resolutions  were 
so  major  and  preeminent,  that  additional  guid- 
ance was  stated  within  the  resolutions  them- 
selves, rather  than  in  accompanying  plans  of 
action. 


Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  the  Governance  work  session  was 
convened,  the  primary  facilitator  reviewed  the 
process  designed  to  assist  the  delegates  in 
achieving  the  resolution  and  action  plan  goals. 
Following  this  process  review,  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  review  the  background  to  the  statutorily 
directed  topic  recommendation  of  the  indepen- 
dent Board  of  Indian  Education  feasibility  pro- 
posal. 


After  the  review  of  the  work  session  and 
background  had  been  conducted,  the  Delegate 
group  was  asked  to  begin  to  share  their  ideas  on 
what  the  topic  subject,  governance,  conveyed  to 
them.  Specifically,  the  facilitator  asked  the  group 
for  their  definition  of  Governance  to  determine 
the  universe  of  what  these  Delegates  consid- 
ered important  to  this  goal.  It  was  necessary  for 
their  group  to  understand  the  different  perspec- 
tives on  what  governance  meant  to  each  of  them, 
prior  to  undertaking  the  more  specific  tasks  of 
formulating  strategies  to  improve,  strengthen  or 
achieve  governance  of  Indian  education. 

Many  of  the  synonyms  that  were  proposed 
by  the  Delegates  to  define  governance  were: 
control,  funding,  accountability,  and  sovereign- 
ty. 

Terms  that  were  brought  forward  by  these 
Delegates  to  identify  the  barriers  to  true  gov- 
ernance were:  Bureaucracy,  lack  of  money,  lack 
of  votes,  politics,  oppression,  ignorance,  regula- 
tions, lack  of  vision.  The  effort  to  identify  both  the 
character  of  governance  and  those  barriers  to 
true  governance,  greatly  helped  the  work  ses- 
sion focus  on  the  major  issues  within  the  pre- 
conference  recommendations  arrayed  for  their 
review  and  action. 

Other  key  points  discussed  in  this  session 
were  how  to  instill  in  today's  systems  the  local 
control  precept  and  mechanism,  that  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  delegate  as  a  traditional  policy 
making  facet.  Further,  the  delegates  voted  near 
unanimously  on  the  first  day,  20  to  one,  that  they 
believed  that  education  was  a  trust  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  majority  also 
believed  that  there  was  sufficient  information 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  on  their  community  needs  and  tribally- 
proposed  solutions,  but  that,  often,  no  one  was 
listening.  The  absence  of  a  strong  advocate  on 
behalf  of  Indian  education,  reflecting  tribally  de- 
termined needs,  was  identified  as  an  issue  of 
concern  but  one  that  did  not  require "  reinventing 
the  wheel". 
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In  summary,  the  primary  issues  proposed 
by  this  work  group  included  some  very  broad, 
national  policy  recommendations  and  some  very 
specific  actions.  The  themes  to  these  issues 
were  the  need  for  tribal  control  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, strengthening  and  reenforcing  tribal  capa- 
bility for  such  control,  and  the  need  for  an 
Executive  Order  reaffirming  federal  responsibil- 
ityfor  Indian  education. 

The  means  or  mechanisms  proposed  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  true  governance  included 
more  funding  for  all  programs,  an  inventory  of 
available  resources,  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  existing  programs  or  resources, 
and  funding  and  resource  commitment  by  the 
United  States  for  the  establishment  of  tribal  edu- 
cation departments,  development  of  tribal  edu- 
cation codes  and  plans.  In  the  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  and  resources,  there 
was  the  additional  concern  on  the  means  devel- 
oped to  address  deficiencies.  Specifically,  when 
these  programs  required  modifications  or  new 
methods,  that  there  be  provided  an  opportunity 


for  greater  participation  in  the  decision-making 
by  Indian  people  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  their  communities. 

In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  raised.  It  was  also 
true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  ofaction. 

These  resolutions  and  plans  of  action 
should  be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which 
have  provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  fu- 
ture activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular, 
should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since 
the  assumptions  utilized  by  the  delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subjectto  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #1-1 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.  L 100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the  needsof  Indians;  and, 

WHEREAS,  pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conferencemeetings  and  reviewed  by  theassembleddelegates;  and, 

WH  EREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  thefollowing  recommendation: 

"That  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  immediately  request  an  eight  (8)  million  dollar  supplemental 
appropriation  to  alleviate  FY  92-93 ISEF  and  Studenttransportation  shortfalls dueto the  BIAunderfunding." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  thatthe  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  without 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  22-24, 1 992,  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  house  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #1-2 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P,L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  bytheassembleddelegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

" To  oppose  a  proposal  by  the  BIA  Reorganization  Task  Force  to  place  the  Johnson-O'Mailey  Program  on 
the  Indian  Priority  SystemeffectiveinFY  '93." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Action  Plan  "That  the  Johnson-O'Mailey  Program  not  be  banded  and  put  on  the  Indian 
Priority  System  (IPS). " 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  hold  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  1-3 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians;  and, 

WHEREAS,  pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  delegates;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  the  following  Recommendation: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Federal  legislation  be  enacted  to  authorize  all  tribes  that  have 
developed  the  capabilities,  to  exercise  tribal  authority  over  all  Federal  education  functions,  programs,  and 
services  on  their  respective  reservations  and  Indian  communities.  The  legislation  shall  provide  adequate  fiscal 
support,  in  accordance  with  P.  L  1 00-297,  to  develop,  implement,  and  maintain  tribal  departments  of  education. 

Also  that  tribes  have  the  prerogative  and  option,  in  accordance  with  their  sovereignty,  codes,  and  plans,  to 
receive  all  Federal  fundsgenerated  within  the  respective  tribal  jurisdictionsand  territories. 

This  authority  would  allow  for  the  development  of  a  plan  ning  process  whereas  tribal  members  would  be 
consulted  to  develop  codes  and  standards  which  reflect  the  cultural  values  of  therespective  tribes. 

NOWTHEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompany- 
ing Conference  Outcome  -  Plans  of  Action, "  0 1  -03" . 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  h^ld  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.  Con  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


•  7 


Chairman  ot  the  Advisory  Uommittee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #1-4 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS, 

1. 

The  special  rights  and  the  unique  government-to-government  relationship  of  Indian  Tribes  and 
Alaska  Native  villages  with  the  Federal  government,  premised  on  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  Indian 
Nations,  are  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision,  treaties,  Federal  statutes,  and 
Executive  Orders;  and 

2. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  a  special  trust  relationship  and 
obligation  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives ,  and 

3. 

Historically  the  Federal  government,  through  treaties,  statutes,  and  case  law,  has  acknowledged  its 
formal  and  legal  role  in  the  education  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

4. 

The  U.S.  Congress  authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  under  Part  E.,  Title  V,  Public  Law  1 00-297,  as  amended. 

5. 

P.L.  100-297  reaffirms  the  Congressional  declaration  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  its  special  relationship  ensure  quality  educational  opportunities  to  ail  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives;  and 

6. 

Many  Federal  educational  programs  that  directly  affect  Indian  education  are  being  considered  for 
re-authorization  by  C  egress  in  1 993  which  will  be  subject  to  annual  appropriatio  ns,  and  various  new 
initiatives  designed  to  improve  education  in  America  are  being  considered  for  thefirst  time;  and 

7. 

Some  existing  Federal  programs  specifically  address  Indian  Alaska  Native  educational  needs  while 
others  indirectly  benefit  Indian/Alaska  Native  education  in  general ,  there  has  been  little  or  no  focus  on 
present  and  future  needs  of  Indian/ Alaska  Native  education  in  the  discussion  of  American  2000  and 
other  new  initiatives  beingdebated  in  Congress;  and 

8. 

George  Bush  has  the  authority  to  issue  Executive  Orders  to  ensure  that  all  executive  officers  and 
agencies  fully  implement,  within  the  parameters  of  existing  law,  his  policy  statements  of  June  1991 
affirming  the  government-to-government  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Indian'Alaska 
nations  and  expressing  his  commitment  to  work  towards  enhancement  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
Indian/Alaska  Native  Nation. 
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NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT: 

1 .  We,  the  Delegates  convened  for  the  1 992  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  on  behalf  of 
the  Indian- Alaska  Native  communities  and  the  young  people  we  represent,  hereby  unanimously 
request  and  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  an  Executive  Order  formalizing  his 
statement  of  policy  on  tribal  sovereignty  and  personally  to  reaffirm  the  United  State's  trust 
responsibility  to  Indian/Alaska  Native  Nations,  the  U.S.  government-to-government  relationship  with 
tribal  government,  and  the  U.S.  commitment  to  local  tribal  control  of  schools  (self-determination);and 

2.  This  Executive  Order  should  include  a  prompt  and  thorough  inventory  and  review  of  all  resources  of 
executive  offices  and  agencies  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  Indian/Alaska  Native  education  from 
early  childhood  to  continuing  education  adult  programs,  especially  those  programs  due  for  re- 
authorization in  1 993;  and 

3.  This  review  should  provide  evaluations  of  Federal  resources  and  existing  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
governing  federal  services  to  more  effectively  enhance  the  sovereignty  of  Indian/Alaska  Native 
nations  and  fully  implement  their  initiatives  to  improve  and  enhance  the  education  of  their  young 
people  ^'hile  maintaining  their  cultural  integrity;  and 

4.  That  legislation  be  enacted  to  provide  direct  financial  support  to  tribal  governments  for  establishing 
tribal  departments  of  education,  development  of  educational  blueprints  and  tribal  codes  and/or 
ordinances  governing  education. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  leadership  of  both  Houses  of  the 
United  States  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  implementation;  and  further,  that  this  resolution  also  be 
submitted  to  all  presidential  candidates  arco  leadership  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
vigorously  pursue  the  dissemination  of  the  true  character  of  the  Federal/Indian  relationship  to  ALL  Federal 
agencies  that  deliver  educ  ation  services  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissancein  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-ChairoftheConference 
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Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #1-5 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1 992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  fuil  potential;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the  needsof  Indians,  and  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  Independent  Board  of  Indian  Education ;  and, 

WHEREAS,  pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  delegates;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  are  opposed  to  the  planning  or  implementation  of  an  Independent  Board  of 
Indian  Education.  The  Delegates  deem  such  a  concept  to  be  contrary  to  tribal  self-deter  mination  and 
sovereignty.  In  addition  the  Delegates  perceived  the  process  to  be  inappropriate  without  consultation  with 
Indian/Alaska  Native  Tribes.  The  purpose  of  the  Independent  Board  of  Education  is  unclear  and  would  be 
ineffective  and  redundant  if  given  an  advisory  role.  Given  regulatory  authority  such  a  Board  would  undermine 
the  tribal  sovereignty  and  the  government-to-government  relationship  between  tribes  and  the  United  States 
Government  (and  various  States)  as  established  by  t/eaties  and  law: 

NOW  TH EREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  no  further  planning  nor  implementation  of  any  Independent  Board 
of  Indian  Education  be  considered  by  thedelegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education;  and, 

BEITFURTHERRESOLVEDthatP.L.100-297beamendedtodeletethisproposedaction. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-ChairoftheConference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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TOPIC  2:  WELL-BEING  OF  INDIAN  COMMUNITIES/ 
DELIVERY  OF  SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  topic  area  pa- 
per were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
suesofconcern. 

The  work  products  from  this  topic  area  in- 
cluded resolutions  which  addressed  the  need  for 
a  holistic  and  comprehensive  effort  to  protect 
and  ensure  the  well-being  of  Indian  commu- 
nities. The  work  session  group  for  this  topic 
clearly  felt  that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity was  intrinsic  to  improved  student  out- 
comes, both  educational  and  social.  The  goals  of 
improved  student  outcomes  and  community 
benefits  were  also  expected  to  be  achieved 
when  efforts  were  undertaken  in  a  culturally 
appropriate  manner. 

Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  work  session  was  convened,  the 
Delegates  were  given  an  overview  of  the  pro- 
cess designed  to  assist  them  in  achieving  their 
goals.  These  Delegates  produced  several  rec- 
ommendations, many  with  accompanying  plans 
of  action  developed  after  indepth  discussion  and 
other  work  session  activities.  The  approved  res- 
olutions and  plans  of  actions  were  eventually 
presented  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  assembly  of 
Delegates  on  thef  inal  day  of  the  conference. 

The  primary  themes  of  this  topic  area  ad- 
dressed how  student  needs  and  improved  stu- 
dent outcomes  could  be  achieved  in 
comprehensive  and  holistic  ways.  In  particular, 
one  concern  and  recommendation  focused  on 


how  best  to  provide  students  with  life  coping 
skills,  counselling  in  academics,  substance 
abuse,  family  issues  and  other  counselling  ser- 
vices in  apositive  and  culturally  relevant  manner. 
These  types  of  assistance  were  viewed  as  basic 
ele  ments  to  an  effective  studentsupport  system . 

Another  student  need  that  was  identified 
was  the  protection,  under  the  First  Amendment, 
of  student  rights  to  practice  their  tribal  religious 
beliefs  and  observances  of  special  days/events. 
The  delegates  felt  that  this  resolution  was  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  P.L.  95-341  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act. 

Another  indicator  of  the  comprehensive  na- 
ture of  this  work  session's  efforts  was  the  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  student  needs  be 
targeted  from  early  childhood  through  to  higher 
education.  It  was  also  recommended  that  while 
the  needs  of  students  of  all  ages  and  grades  be 
served,  that  the  effectiveness  of  these  services 
be  ensured  by  the  measurement  of,  and  ac- 
countability for,  positive  student  outcomes  such 
as  graduation,  productive  citizenship,  and  non- 
depondency  on  support  systems. 

Specific  mechanisms  to  achieve  the  goals 
established  within  these  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

-  Enforcement  of  the  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act; 

-  Adequate  funding  and  uniform  funding 
cycle  for  all  educational  services; 

-  Utilization  of  American  Indian/Alaska  Na- 
tive (AI/AN)  personnel; 

-  Community  control,  through  their  iden- 
tification of  needs; 

-  Authority  for  purchasing  legal 
representation  to  school  boards;  and 

-  Establish  an  Indian  Head  Start  set-aside 
and  provide  for  a  waiver  of  the  income 
eligibility  requirement 


er|c 


75 
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in  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  Dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 


These  resolutions  and  plans  of  action 
should  be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which 
have  provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  fu- 
ture activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular, 
should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since 
the  assumptions  utilized  by  the  Delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #2-1 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L.  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interferewith  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programs  to  make  them  morerelevant  to  theneeds  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
HouseConference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendations: 

1 .  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native  students  will  have  the  opportunity  for  improved  counseling  services. 
These  services  would  include  life  coping  skills,  mental  health  counseling,  traditional  healing  practices 
involving  tribal/community  support. 

2.  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  students  will  have  the  opportunity  for  support  services  which  includes 
funding,  services,  and  trained  professionals  regardless  of  residency.  This  is  to  include  the  need  for 
parent  day  care  programs  and  specialized  classes  for  Indian  students  and  health  screening. 

3.  Retention  of  Native  students  must  be  a  priority.  Plans  to  increase  counseling  and  academic  services 
for  support  of  Native  students  to  succeed  is  necessary.  High  standards  and  expectations  are  a  must 
for  Native  students  and  we  must  emphasize  quality  and  academic  preparation.  Native  students  must 
be  encouraged  to  reach  high  goals  and  receive  instruction  and  academic  counseling.  This  is  from 
early  childhood  to  higher  education . 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plans  of  Action  for  Student  Issuesfor  Resolution  #  2-1 . 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #2-2 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  cor,  aned  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P. L  100-297. 


WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  studentsrealizingtheir  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 


1. Assure  accountability  and  safeguard  funding  and  other  resources  (staff  facilities)  to  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations. 


THEREFORE,  BE  1 1  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plans  of  Action  for  State  Issuesf  or  Resolution  #  2-2. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  (Jomrriittee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #2-3 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22.  23,  and  24,  1 992, 
pursuant  to  P.  L 100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  n eeds  of  Indian s, 

WHEREAS.  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference Meetingsand  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendations: 

1 ,  There  should  be  a  uniform  funding  schedule  for  all  educational  programs  on  a  calendar  year  basis  for 
planning  purposes. 

2.  Identifyfundsfortribestoestablishalocaleducationandeducationalsupportservicesplan. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendations  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plans  of  Action  Federal  Issues  for  Resolution  #2-3. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22  -24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  trie  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #2-4 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programsto  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre- White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  recognition  of  American  Indian  religious  ceremonies  as  they  fall  throughout  the  lunar  year 
must  be  recognized  as  a  basic  human  right  of  each  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  student  attending  any 
educational  institution,  recognizing  that  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  religious  ceremonies  are  as  important 
and  equal  to  Judaic/Christian  ceremonies  and  religious  holidays. 

THEREFORE,  BEITRESOLVED: 

1 .  That  equal  time  be  given  to  American  Indian/ Alaska  Native  students  to  practice  and  take  part  in  and 
celebrate  their  religous  ceremonies;  and 

2.  That  all  educational  programsto  receive  federal  funds  shall  adhere  to  the  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act  consistent  with  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  precedent,  and 
congressional  enactment. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RFSOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the 
accompanying  Plans  of  Action  -  Other  Issuesfor  Resolution  #  2-4. 
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CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D,C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-ChairoftheConference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #2-5 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  prog^amsto  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians/Alaska  Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation : 

1 .  There  be  Indian/Alaska  Native  education  and  administrative  professionals  involved  in  the  education 
of  Indian/Alaska  Native  youth. 

2.  Integrate  Indian/Alaska  Native  history  and  culture  asan  ongoing  partof  mainstream  curriculum. 

3.  There  should  be  accountability  for  student  outcomes  and  meeting  of  educational  goals  and 
objectives  from  early  childhood  through  adult  programs. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plans  of  Action  for  Education/Institutional  Issues  for  Resolution  #2-5. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  ihe 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Uommittee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #2-6 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential . 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendations: 

1 .  Set  aside  funds  for  Head  Start  that  will  include  full  funding  for  early  childhood  services  for  all  Indian 
organizations,  both  tribal,  urban  and  rural  regardless  of  income  and  residency. 

2.  Greater  autonomy  and  independence  be  afforded  to  tribes  and  Indian/Alaska  Native  community 
based  organizations  to  provide  comprehensive  integrated  services  that  are  school  based. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendations  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plans  of  Action "  Family  Issues"  for  Resolution  #  2-6. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educate  /n,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  ot  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #2-7 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommencations: 

1 .  Communities  define  their  own  comprehensive  needs.  There  be  funding  to  provide  quality  services 
including  parenting,  mental  health,  social  services,  legal  services  and  other  unmet  needs  to  ensure 
the  education  of  community  members.  And  to  amend  P.L.  100-297,  which  empowers  local  school 
boards  to  authorize  and  mandate  funds  for  leg  al  services  to  local  school  boards  whose  decisions  may 
necessitate  the  hiring  of  a  lawyer  to  represent  them. 

2.  Facilities  be  adequate,  comfortable,  appropriate,  accessible  for  students  and  year-round  community 
activities. 

3.  Adequate  funding  be  made  available  for  existing  facilities  to  be  renovated  or  new  construction  when 
necessary  to  include  maintenance  costs. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action  Community/Tribal  Issuesfor  Resolution  #2-7. 
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CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January 22-24, 1 992 with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-ChairoftheConference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 
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Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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TOPIC  3:  LITERACY,  STUDENT  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
&  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  Topic  Area 
paper  were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
suesofconcern. 

The  work  products  from  this  topic  area  in- 
cluded resolutions  which  addressed  theneed  for 
local  community  control  and  involvement  in  all 
aspects,  particularly  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess, of  meeting  their  educational,  cultural  and 
community  needs.  Another  major  element  that 
evolved  from  this  topic  area  was  the  need  to 
enhance  and  develop  educational  strategies  and 
curriculum  methodologies  that  are  culturally  rel- 
evant, promote  positive  student  outcomes,  and 
the  requirement  for  program  accountability. 


Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  work  session  was  convened,  the 
Delegates  were  given  an  overview  of  the  pro- 
cess designed  to  assist  them  in  achieving  their 
goals.  These  Delegates  produced  several  rec- 
ommendations, many  with  accompanying  plans 
of  action  developed  after  in-depth  discussions 
and  work  session  activities.  They  approved  res- 
olutions and  proposed  plans  of  action  that  were 
presented  to,  and  eventually  adopted  by,  the 
assembly  of  Conference  Delegates  on  the  final 
day  of  the  Conference. 

The  primary  themes  of  this  topic  area  ad- 
dressed strengthening  Indian  community  in- 
volvement in  the  decision-making  process  over 
currently  established  programs  and  upholding 
self-determination  of  Indian  education  by  making 
it  relevant  and  meaningful  to  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives.  Specifically,  the  resolutions 


upheld  the  tribe  and  Indian  community's  respon- 
sibility for  identifying  and  determining  the  needs 
and  direction  of  their  communities.  Further, 
tribes  and  Indian  communities  were  expected  to 
develop  plans  and  strategies  to  address  those 
needs. 

Another  related  issue  of  concern,  targeted 
by  this  work  session  group  was  strengthening 
local  community  authority  over  Federally-funded 
public  school  programs  to  make  them  account- 
able for  student  outcomes.  The  resolutions  out- 
line several  levels  of  action  to  address  this 
concern,  incorporating  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
enforcement  of  the  self-determination 
preception. 

For  example,  this  work  session  group  sup- 
ported evaluation  and  assessment  of  student 
outcomes  through  new  assessment  instruments 
which  would  evaluate,  in  a  more  culturally  sen- 
sitive manner,  student  performance.  Also,  it  was 
expected  that  the  community's  influence  and 
determination  on  what  should  be  assessed 
would  address  the  self-determination  and  com- 
munity control  concept.  The  Delegates  iden- 
tified indicators  of  positive  and  effective 
outcomes,  such  as  increases  in  graduation 
rates,  at  all  levels  and  utilization  of  culturally 
relevantcurriculaand  materials. 

Specific  mechanisms  to  achieve  the  goals 
established  within  these  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

-  Establishment  of  a  National  Study  Group 
on  Pedagogy; 

-  State  Indian  Advisory  Boards  for  data 
collection  and  analysis,  to  evaluate  the 
schools  for  accountability  of  funding  eq- 
uity, review  of  student  outcomes,  tech- 
nical assistance,  multi-services 
coordination,  and  to  assist  implementa- 
tion of  culturally  and  linguistically  rel- 
evant programs  in  public  schools; 

-  Establish  Indian  Focus  Schools,  with 
America2000funds; 
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-  Develop  partnerships  and/or  cooperat- 
ive agreements  amongst  LEAs,  state 
education  departments,  tribes  and  Indian 
and  Alaska Nativecommunities; 

-  Establish  compliance  centers  for  over- 
sight on  federally  funded  education  pro- 
grams and  ensure  AI/AN  involvement; 

-  Establish  parent  support  programs. 

-  Establish  Research  Centers  for 
dissemination  of  information  on  innova- 
tive techniques  and  programs,  to  de- 
velop culturally  appropriate  instruments, 
techniques,  programs,  and  accurate  and 
relevant  curriculum. 

In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 


also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  Dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 

These  resolutions  and  plans  of  action 
should  be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which 
have  provided  the  foundation  lor  additional,  fu- 
ture activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular, 
should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since 
the  assumptions  utilized  by  the  delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #3-1 
PREAMBLE 

WHEREAS,  there  are  no  set  asides  in  all  federal  programs  that  impact  children  &  families ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Federal  programs  have  not  established  equitable  funding  formulas  to  address  the  varvinq 
needs  of  programs  with  differentgeographic  costdifferentials;  and  ^  9 

niint^H  r  £fc£Sn !? d^al  programs  d0  not  Provide  an  opportunity  for  programs  to  progress  through  planning, 
pilot  and  phase  .n  periods,  programs  are  not  rewarded  with  long  term  funds  based  on  program  success;  and 

inHiaSiEAM  Vnati0u"S  comPetition,f°r  f0deral  funding  has  negatively  impacted  the  quality  of  education  for 
Indian/Alaska  Native  children  and  families;  and 

pctaWichI^n0eReE,  BE  'T  RE,S0LVED.  that  funding  formulas  which  include  state  weighing  funding  factors  be 
established  to  assure  equitable  per  pupil  distribution;  and  a 

c*n,  In S!!S?3-E:  BE«'T  FURTH,ER  RES0LVED.  that  long  term  funding  patterns  include  consideration  for  a 
sequenceof  funding  reflectmg  real.^^ 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  funds  be  appropriated  on  a  regional  need;  and 
ActionE'03ForALLY  RES0LVED' that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 

CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissanceinWashington.D.C.on  January  22-24,1992  with  aquorum  present 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-2 
PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfullpotential;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relianttothe  teeds  of  Indians;  and 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  Conference  recommendation  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White  House 
Conference  meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  recommendations;  and 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  a  National  Study  Group  on  Pedagogy  in  Indian  Education  be 
established;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  Study  Group  be  comprised  of  Indian/Alaska  Native  professionals, 
practitioners,  parents,  studentsand tribal  leaders;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Secretary  of  Education,  Lamar  Alexander,  in  his  address  to  the 
delegates  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  urged  support  and  involvement  in  the  America 
2000  project;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  funding  fcr  this  Study  Group  be  funded  through  the  America  2000 
program  budget 

Be  it  finally  resolved,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  accompanying  Plan  of  Action 
"03-02". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D. Con  January 22 -24, 1992 with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  trie  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-3 
PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  (P.L.  100-297)  that  Indian  education  is  a 
tribal  responsibility;  and 


WHEREAS,  the  tribal  government  therefore  continues  to  recognize  its  responsibility  for  involvement  and 
supportfor  Indian  education;  and 


WHEREAS,  the  historic  experiences  of  Indian  people  in  education  has  diminished  and  excluded  the  role  of 
parents;  and 


WHEREAS,  direct  involvement  by  parents  has  been  shown  as  a  contributing  factor  in  the  academic 
success  and  seif-esteem  of  Indian  students;  and 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Federal  government  in  exercising  of  its  trust  responsibility  shall 
require  that  each  school  and  program  receiving  Federal  funds  ensure  the  participation  of  parents  and 
tribal/community  leaders  in  planning,  evaluating,  governing  and  assessing  the  operation  and  performance  of 
educational  programs;  and, 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanyinq  Plan  of 
Action,  "03-03". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


? 


Chairman  ot  the  Advisory  Uommittee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-4 
PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS,  Standardized/Achievement  tests  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
American  Indians/Alaska  Natives;  and 


WHEREAS,  the  unique  characteristics  of  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  are  not  recognized  in  the 
educational  environment;  and 


WHEREAS,  the  results  of  such  tests  are  used  to  prescribe  education  programs  that  penalize  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  children;  and 


WHEREAS,  there  is  no  research  base  to  accurately  prescribe  education  programs  for  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  children. 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  alternative  assessment  instruments,  that  are  culturally  appropriate 
be  used  to  assess  performance  of  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  children  in  addition  to  non-biased 
standardized  test;  and 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  that  Congress  will  appropriate  monies  to  establish  and  maintain 
regional  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  Educational  Research  Centers  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
innovative  techniques  and  programs.  Continuous  funding  must  be  made  available  to  prepare  our  students  for 
the  twenty-first  century. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  ot  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-5 
PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS,  all  American  Indian  students  would  be  assured  of  equal  access  to  quality  core  curriculum  and 
instruction  and  literacy  and  language  and  communications  skills;  and 

WHEREAS,  to  develop  self-esteem  of  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  students  and  to  increase  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  culture  by  the  non-Indian  population,  students  will 
have  access  the  curriculum  and  material  which  provide  accurate  and  relevant  information  on  the  language, 
history,  and  cultureof  the  American  Indian  AlaskaNative. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  students  will  have  access  to 
curriculum  and  material  which  provides  accurate  and  relevant  information  on  the  language,  history,  and  culture 
of  the  American  Indian  AlaskaNative. 

Be  it  finally  resolved,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of  Action, 
"03-05". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington.  D.C.  on  January  22-24. 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  ot  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-6 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  American  Indians  Alaska  Natives  have  been  negatively  impacted  by  court  ordered  de- 
segregation; and 

WHEREAS,  all  American  Indians,  AlaskaNatives  have  a  uniquetreaty  and  trust  obligation. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  all  American  Indians,  Alaska  Natives  be  exempt  from  the  de- 
segregation order;  and 

BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  that  all  American  Indian.  Alaska  Native  people  shall  maintain  their  unique  status 
as  sovereign  nations  and  therefore  afforded  open  access  to  the  public  school  system;  and 

BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  that  Congress  will  mandate  and  enforce  legislation  that  acknowledges  and 
protects  the  unique  status  of  American  Indian.  Alaska  Native  students  in  the  educational  systems  of  this 
country. 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action,  "03-06". 

CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-7 
PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS,  In  the  current  education  environments  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  histories,  cultures  and 
values  are  not  seen  as  a  viable  part  of  the  curriculum ,  and 

WHEREAS,  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  children  are  not  succeeding  at  an  acceptable  level  in  current 
educational  environments. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  Congress  shall  allocate  separate  funds  and  or  set  aside  funds  from  the 
America  2000  initiative  to  create  Indian  focus  schools  in  congressional  districts  as  demographics  indicate  a 
need. 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan, 
"03-07". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-8 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  qas  convened  on  January  22,  23  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  a  Coalition  of  State  Education  Agencies  of  Arizona,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  California,  Utah,  Wisconsin  and  Washington  currently  exists;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  relationships  of  States  in  Indian-  Alaska  Native  education  has  matured  with  concerted 
Indian/Alaska  Native  leadership  since  the  inception  of  the  Indian  Education  Actof  1 972;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Coalition  is  concerned  about  improving  the  commitment  of  States  in  Indian  Alaska  Native 
Education;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  strides  made  in  Indian-Alaska  Native  education  achievement  is  limited  because  90 
percent  of  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  are  under  the  purviewof  public  schooling;  and 

WHEREAS,  States  have  a  constitutional  prerogative  to  operate  free  public  education  for  all  children, 
including  a  continuum  of  services  for  those  children  in  attendance;  and 

WHEREAS,  states  should  not  be  agencies  for  flow  through  entitlement  fundsto  schools. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  strengthening  of  the  commitment  of  states  be  initiated 
through  mandated  state/local  Indian.  Alaska  Native  Advisory  Councils  to  state  education  agencies  to  conduct 
thefollowingtasks: 

1 )  Collect,  aggregate,  analyze  ad  disseminate  to  local,  state  and  national  level  data  on  Indian  student 
achievement,  graduation,  dropout,  retention,  student  transfer  and  enrollment  date  by  race,  gender, 
and  grade  level.  Currently  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  consistent  and  comprehensive  data  on  Indian 
education  achievement. 


2)  Assure  Indian  Alaska  Native  students  have  equitable  educational  outcomes  by  assuring  accountabil- 
ity of  public  funds  used  by  local  education  agencies  for  the  education  of  Indian  students. 

3)  To  provide  technical  assistance  to  tribal  governments  in  the  formation  of  tribal  education  agencies 
and  policies,  and  the  development  of  articulated  agreements  between  states  and  tribes  toward 
resolving  cross-jurisdictional  issues. 

4)  Promote  the  development  of  State  plans  for  Indian/Alaska  Native  Education  which  support  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  culturally  and  linguistically  relevant  programs  by  public  schools. 

5)  To  serve  as  a  liaison  to  coordinate  funding  assistance  programs  such  as  Title  VII-  Bilingual  Education, 
Chapter  I,  Title  V,  Special  Education,  Impact  Aid,  and  state  mental  health  and  state  health  programs 
serving  Indian  communities. 
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6)     Advocate  for  state-based  legislation  for  the  assurance  of  a  continuum  of  comprehensive  educational 
services  for  Indian/Alaska  Native  children;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  as  representatives  of 
their  local  communities  support  the  adoption  of  a  new  title  to  the  Indian  Education  Act  with  new  appropriations 
with  state  match  requirements. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


? 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-9 
PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS,  federally  funded  programs  affecting  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  operate 
according  torulesand  regulations  specifying  Indian/ Alaska  Native  parental  and  tribal  participation;  and 

WHEREAS,  aforesaid  participation  is  limited  to  recommendation  by  Indian  parents/communities  in 
Department  of  Education  entitlement  programs  and  tribal  council/school  board  actions  in  Department  of  Interior 
programs;  and 

WHEREAS,  non-compliance  with  federal  regulations  is  seen  as  a  serious  problem  and  barrier  to 
successful  implementation  of  those  programs  for  the  benefit  of  Indian,  Alaska  Native  students;  and 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  school/parent/tribal  partnerships  establish  effective  strategies  for 
compliance  beyond  regulatory  guidelines, 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action,"  03-09". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissance  in  Washington,  D.  Con  January  22-24, 1992withaquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-10 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  government  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  and  the  rights  of  the  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  parents,  tribes,  and 
communitiestodeterminehowthoseneedswillbemet;  and 

WHEREAS,  Identify,  assign,  and  coordinate  the  responsibility  for  effectiveness,  improvement,  and 
excellence  ofeducationforall  students;  and 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  each  school  and  program  receiving  Federal  funds  will  ensure  the 
participation  of  parents  and  tribal/community  leaders  to  help  plan,  evaluate,  govern,  and  access  the  operation 
and  performanceof  their  educational  programs;  and 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  participation  includes  recommendations  for  the  following 
accountability: 

a)  Ensuring  that  laws  are  enforced  by  tribes  and/or  school  boards. 

b)  Adopting  cooperative  agreements  between  tribes,  schools,  and  agencies  affecting  the  education  of 
Indian/Alaska  Native  students  which  clearly  define  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  in  the  event  that  partnerships  with  parents/tribes  are  not  working, 
strategies  for  dealing  with  non-compliance  must  be  developed  and  enforced  (i.e.,  requiring  the  loss  of  Federal 
fundsfor  non-compliance). 

a)  Establish  compliance  centers  with  tribes/native  commmunities  to  reflect  the  needs  of  Native  people; 
and 

b)  Re-enforce  and  strengthen  federal  compliance  procedures, 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992 with  aquorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #3-11 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  onf  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  there  is  no  study  to  determine  the  most  effective  instructional  strategies  and  methods  as  well 
as  identifying  the  learning  styles  of  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  students;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  no  comprehensive  needs  assessment,  and  no  screening  process  in  place  to  see  that 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  are  placed  in  the  proper  programs  as  determined  by  need;  and 

WHEREAS,  all  programs  in  Head  Start  do  not  address  the  needs  of  the  Whole  Child:  health,  nutrition, 
mental  health,  special  needs  of  handicapping  conditions  orgifted  children,  and  family  related  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  not  enough  effective  monitoring  of  funded  programs  are  in  place  to  ensure  the  funds  are 
expended  for  the  intended  purposes;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  no  mechanism  developed  by  which  tribal  community  needs  can  be  addressed  for  a 
holistic  perspective;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  educational  needs  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are  not  being  met;  and 

WHEREAS,  multiple  departments,  offices,  agencies  and  entities  separately  provide  services  which  do  not 
completely  meet  the  Federal  trust  responsibility;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  resulting  gaps  in  services  and  fragmentation  so  that  the  federal  responsibility  is  not 
fulfilled;  and 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  to  identify,  assign  and  coordinate  the  responsibility  for  effective- 
ness, improvement,  and  excellence  of  education  for  all  students;  and 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  that  Indian  Alaska  Native  communities  must  receive  assistance 
in  assessing  local  needs,  resources  for  funding,  and  development  of  programs  to  meet  the  need  of  all 
Indian.  Alaska  Native  students:  and 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  state  education  agencies  and  LEA  be  partners  with 
Indian  parents,  communities  and  tribes  which  result  in  successful  academic  achievement. 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  th8 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 

7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #3-12 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  studentsrealizing  their  full  potential;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  reliant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Federal  Government  proclaimed  that  Indian  Education  is  a  Trust  responsibility;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  recommendation: 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  and  the  Right  of  American  IndianAlaska  Native  parents,  tribes  and  communities  to 
determine  howthose  needs  will  be  met." 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Action  Plan: 

1.  "That  the  Federal  Government  perform  it's  agreed  upon  conditions  within  treaties  and  Federal 
legislation";  and 

2.  "That  the  Federal  Government  honor  with  full  respect  the  Indian  Education  and  Self-Determination 
Act/'  and 

3.  "That  the  Federal  Government  increase  the  appropriation  of  fundsfor  Indian-Alaska  Native  education 
programs,"  and, 

4.  "That  the  Federal  Government  review  and  amend  current  Indian  Education  legislation  to  strengthen 
direct  participation  and  partnership  with  the  Indian- Alaska  Native  parents  and  tribes,"  and, 

5.  "That  the  Federal  Government  include  direct  participation  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  development  of 
Indian  Education  Legislation." 
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CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  C^njerence 


/ 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 


4 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #3-13 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  their  full  potential;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians/Alaska  Natives;  and 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  th  e  assembled  Delegates. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  and  the  Rights  of  American  Indian/Alaska  Native 
parents,  tribes  andcommunities  to  determine  how  those  needs  will  be  met;  and 

Identify,  assign,  and  coordinate  the  responsibility  for  effectiveness,  improvement  and  excellence  for 
educationforallstudents;and 

Each  school  and  program  receiving  Federal  funds  will  ensure  the  participation  of  parents  and  tri- 
bal/commumity  leaders  to  help  plan,  evaluate,  govern,  and  access  the  operation  and  performance  of  their 
educational  programs. 

Participation  includes  recommendations  for  the  following  accountability: 

Ensuring  that  laws  are  enforced  by  tribes  and/or  school  boards. 

Adopting  coopertive  agreements  between  tribes,  schools,  and  agencies  affecting  the  education  of 
Indian  students  which  clearly  def  ine  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each. 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissancein  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1992withaquorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #3-14 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  reliantto  the  needs  of  Indians;  and 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Federal  Government  proclaimed  that  Indian  Education  is  atrust  responsibility;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  therecommendation: 

WHEREAS,  Indian/ Alaska  Native  parents  arethefirst  teachers;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  opportunities  for  parents  to  be  involved  in  educational  programs  i.e.  Chapter  I,  Title 
V,  JOM,  Bilingual  Programs,  and  Governance;  and 

WHEREAS,  we  research  the  notion  that  parents  working  closely  with  classroom  teachers  and  their 
teachers  dramatically  impact  the  achievement  levels  of  those  children. 

WHEREAS,  few  examples  of  outreach  to  Indian  parents  by  schools  currently  exist  which  plan  and 
demonstrate  the  effects  of  support  for  parent  programs; 

WHEREAS,  there  are  unique  historically  patterns  which  inhibit  the  participation  of  parents  at  the 
teacher/child  level. 


THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  schools  develop,  implement  and  research  parental  support 
programs  using  federal  and/or  state  incentive  grants/funding; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  results  of  funded  programs  be  documented  and  widely 
disseminated. 


BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action/'OS-M". 


146 


CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.on  January  22-24, 1 992 with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-ChairoftheConference  Co-Cha^r  of  the  C^njerence 


ERIC 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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TOPIC  4:  SAFE,  ALCOHOL/DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION 


Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  topic  area  pa- 
per were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
suesofconcern. 

The  work  session  products  from  this  topic 
area  included  resolutions  which  focused  on  the 
need  for  community  input  and  leadership  in  iden- 
tifying needs  and  resources  required  to  provide  * 
long-term  activities.  Resolutions  reenforced  the 
demand  that  services  be  community-based  and 
comprehensive  in  scope,  both  in  types  of  assis- 
tance provided  (health,  education,  employment) 
and  ranging  from  a  sustained  prevention  effort  to 
a  rehabilitation  focus. 


Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  session  was  convened,  the  Dele- 
gates were  given  an  overview  of  the  process  that 
was  designed  to  assist  them  in  achieving  their 
goals.  These  Delegates  produced  several  rec- 
ommendations, many  with  accompanying  plans 
of  action  developed  after  indepth  discussion  and 
other  work  session  activities.  The  resolutions 
and  proposed  plans  of  action  were  presented  to, 
and  eventually  adopted  by,  the  assembly  of 
Delegates  on  thefinal  day  of  theconference. 

The  primary  themes  of  this  topic  area  ad- 
dressed community  leadership,  culturally  rel- 
evant and  sensitive  services,  and  community 
based  comprehensive  services.  The  work  ses- 
sion group  incorporated  several  resolutions  that 
these  services  were  to  be  provided  in  a  culturally 
appropriate  manner  and  context. 

There  was  also  a  strong  concern  expressed 
that  there  were  insufficient  data,  culturally  rel- 
evant educational  materials  and  resources  avail- 
able to  appropriately  target  and  address 
substance  abuse  issues/needs.  Another  key 


recommendation,  approved  by  the  work  session 
group,  and  later  adopted  by  the  Delegates,  in- 
volved the  need  for  safe  school  environments 
through  the  renovation  and  construction  of 
schools  andyouthservicesfacilities. 

Specific  mechanisms  proposed  to  achieve 
the  goals  adopted  in  thistopicareaincluded: 

-  Establish  community-based  Family 
Healing  Centersfor  prevention,  interven- 
tion, treatment  and  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses; 

-  Institute  Memorandum  of  Agreements 
vv         (MOAs)  to  fund  and  operate  Family  Heal- 
ing Centers; 

-  Establish/modify  initial  teacher  certifica- 
tion requirements  in  accord  with  NCATE 
(National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Exams )  requirements; 

-  Utilization  of  Native  Personnel  and  provi- 
sion forJPersonne!  Training; 

-  Amend  Drug-Free  Schools  Act  to 
redefine  LEAs  to  include  BIA  operated 
schools,  to  enable  them  to  receive  assis- 
tanceauthorizedunderthisAct; 

-  IHS  to  develop  National  Chemical  De- 
pendency Certification  Standards  and 
establish  resource  assistance  centers; 
and 

-  Establish  a  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Indian  Programs  and  Research; 
Clearinghouse  should  assist  in  replicat- 
ing successful  Youth  Programs. 

In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 
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These  ^solutions  and  plans  of  action 
should  be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which 
have  provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  fu- 
ture activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular, 
should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since 


the  assumptions  utilized  by  the  Delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subjectto  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #04-01 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

Whereas,  the  use  of  alcohol  andotherdrugsisathreatto  the  spiritual  well-being,  physicalhealth,  emotional 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indian  s;  and 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  has  been  significant  loss  of  Indian/Alaska  Native  lives  dueto  drug/alcohol  rHed  illness, 
suicide,  and  accidents;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  exist  minimal  substance  abuse  programs  for  tribal  and  off-reservation  Indian/Alaska 
Nativecommunities;and 

WHEREAS,  limited  funding  for  technical  assistance  and  the  development  of  culturally  sensitive  resources 
have  been  provided  to  tribal  governments  and  other  Indian/Alaska  Native  organizations  in  the  developmentand 
provision  of  services. 

WHEREAS,  the  communities  that  receive  funds  for  prevention  are  communities  that  are  economically 
disadvantaged  and  do  not  have  resources  to  maintain  matured  and  successful  programs  provided  to  tribal 
governments  in  the  development  and  service  delivery  of  tribal  action  plans;  and 

WHEREAS,  funding  agencies  provide  grants  in  statutorily  limited  time  periods;  and 
WHEREAS,  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  organizations  require  a  stable  base  of  funding . 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  tribes  and  Indian/Alaska  Native  organizations  need  stable,  long 
term  funding  with  provisions  for  meaningful  and  relevant  input  from  appropriate  tribal  and  community 
leadership. 

FINALLY,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  for  increased  funding  be  adopted  for 
implementation  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of  Action,  "04-01 " . . 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


9 

ERLC 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #04-02 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  development  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetingsand  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates havereviewed  Recommendation: 

WHEREAS,  Community  Based  Family  Healing  Centeres  are  needed  on  reservations  and  urban  commu- 
nities to  provide  the  following  support  services: 


A. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 

B. 

Crisis  Intervention  and  Follow-up 

C. 

Youth  Support  Groups 

D. 

Outreach  Services 

E. 

Childcare 

F. 

Resource  Information 

G. 

Family  Treatment  (focus  on  whole  family) 

H. 

Cultural.  Drug,  Alcohol  Free  Recreation 

I. 

Referral  Services 

J. 

Teen  Multi-Service  Centers 

K. 

Abuse  and  neglect  intervention  and  referral 

L. 

Collaboration  and  coordination  of  services  at  Local,  State,  Tribal  and  Federal  level 

M. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  information  and  prevention  and  teen  pregnancy  issues. 

WHEREAS,  Indian  Alaska  Native  Tribes  and  Indian/Alaska  Native  organizations  possess  the  trained 
personnel  to  deliverthese  services  from  a  cultural,  spiritual  and  community  perspective, 
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THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Federal  agencies  be  required  to  establish  Memorandum  of 
Agreementthat  provide  sufficient  resources  to  implementand  maintain  thesefamiiy  healing  centers. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 

CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.  C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


^<&^^^m^^  Try..  3 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #04-03 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L.  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interferewith  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  &iso  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation  and  aft^are  has  not  been  recognized  as  the 
mostvital  portion  of  a  client's  treatment  plan, 

WHEREAS,  presentfunding  is  appropriated  for  only  institutionalized  treatment, 

WHEREAS,  relapse  rates  are  extremely  high  because  the  client  returns  to  the  dysfunctional  environment, 

WHEREAS,  comprehensive  treatment  planning  must  addressaclient's  total  needs, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  to  increase  and  or  earmark  funding  for 
coordinated  effort  to  develop  post  treatment  resources  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Action  Plan 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present . 


04-03". 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #04-04 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.LIOr  297. 

WHEREAS  .  le  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates; 

WHEREAS,  American  lndian<Alaska  Native  students  have  special  needs  due  to  cultural  differences  and 
history, 


WHEREAS,  present  treatment  services  do  not  address  cultural  uniqueness  of  American  Indian/Alaska 
Natives, 


WHEREAS,  urban/rural  American  Indians/ Alaska  Natives  do  not  have  ready  access  to  culturally  sensitive 
treatment, 


WHEREAS,  urban/rural  American  Indians/ Alaska  Natives  daily  experience  complex  societal  demands  for 
which  resources  are  inadequate, 

WHEREAS,  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  professional  treatment  specialists  are  few, 

WHEREAS,  Treatment  centersfor  youth  abusing  inhalantsand  chewing  tobacco  are  unavailable, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendations  be  applied  to  funding  sources 
including,  but  not  limited  to  !HS,  B'A,  OSAP,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Education  requiring  that  services  to  tribes 
and  urban/rural  community  basgd  prevention/intervention  treatment  services  support  the  development  of 
culturally  sensitive  materials,  be  adopted  with  an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action , "  04-04" . 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Chayr  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #04-05 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

Whereas,  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  is  athreat  to  thespiritual  well-being,  physical  health,  emotional 
and  intellectual  developmentof  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  educators  and  other  agency  care  givers  need  to  be  culturally  competent  and  respectful  to 
cultural  issues  specifically  related  to  Native  American  family  dynamics, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  public  school  personnel  and  other  caregiving  agency  personnel  be 
required  to  complete  multi-cultural  educational  training  which  includes  Native  American  history,  education, 
culture  and  family  dynamics. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Institutions  of  higher  education  through  their  NCATE  standards  include 
this  same  training  forteaching  initial  and  renewal  certification  requirements, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  recognized  community-based  Native  American  trainers  be  utilized  as 
local  experts  in  the  training, 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  all  federally  funded  training  programs  for  educational  personnel  to  be 
reflective  with  theintentofthisresoiution. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "04-05". 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C .  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 
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Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #04-06 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential . 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

Seeking  a  legislative  amendment  to  P.L.  99-570,  the  Drug  Free  schools  and  Community  Act,  which 
excludes  elementary  and  secondary  schools  funded  by  the  Department  of  Interior  from  eligibility  for  grants 
awarded  to  "local  education  agencies". 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  a  legislative  amendment  to  the  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Community,  P.L.  99  .  ,  0,  is 
sought  to  include  elementary  and  secondary  schools  funded  for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  within  the  definition  of  a  "local  education  agency"  (LEA)  so  that  these  schools  serving  Indian/Alaska 
Native  children  will  be  eligible  to  (a)  receive  state  drug  free  schools  monies  for  the  development  of  drug  free 
school  programs;  (b)  receive  training  and  technical  assistance  from  the  five  "Regional  Centers  for  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities";  and  (c)  receive  any  funds  designated  by  the  Department  of  Education  as 
discretionary  funds. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "04-06". 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992 with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Cfojerence 


1  7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #04-07 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  refevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  theassembled  delegates, 

Whereas,  the  delegates  have  review^  the  recommendation  #7  to  seek  funding  to  provide  technical 
assistance  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  resource  materials . 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  funding  be  allocated  for  the  development,  acquisition,  and 
implementation  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  and  drug  abuse  education  and  prevention  curriculum, 
textbooks,  and  materials,  including  audio-visual  materials  which  1 )  clearly  and  consistently  teach  that  illicit  drug 
use  is  wrong  and  harmful,  2)  is  culturally  relevant,  and  3)  clearly  delineate  culturally  specific,  age  specific  and 
developmental^  appropriate  learning  objectives  which  can  be  infused  into  the  curriculum. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  aduKced  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "04-07\ 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #04-08 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24t  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

Whereas,  the  useof  alcohol  andotherdrugsisathreattothespiritual  well-being,  physical  health,  emotional 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  Amerian  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttothe  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  tribes,  hdian  communities  and  schools,  have  the  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  their 
members,  and 

WHEREAS,  Indian/Alaska  Native  families  look  to  the  tribal  officials  and  community  leaders  for  leadership, 
healthcare,  education,  and  protection,  and 

WHEREAS,  tribal  and  community  leaders  are  capable  of  exerting  influence  for  and  on  behalf  of  their 
communities, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegateshave reviewed  Recommendation: 

"Promote  safeenvironmentthrough tribal  leadershipand  school  collaboration." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  tribes  and  Indian  communities  take  the  leadership  role  in  promoting 
a  safe  and  healty  environment  with  cultural  sensitivity. 
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219 


CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January 22-24, 1 992 with  aquorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #04-09 
PREAMBLE 

This  resolution  was  not  passed  by  the  Delegates  on  January  24, 1 992. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #04-10 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizingtheir  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

Whereas,  accredited  Indian  community  colleges  have  the  authority  to  offer  chemical  dependency  classes 
for  credit;  and 

Whereas,  culturally  competent  trainers  need  to  be  made  a  major  focus  of  the  chemical  dependency 
classes;  and 

Whereas,  more  Native  American  certification  boards  need  to  be  established . 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  IHS  establish  national  chemical  dependency  certification 
standards  which  incorporate  the  recommendations  of  this  resolution. 

BEIT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  IHS  establish  resources  which  enable  these  recommendations  to  occur. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Planof  Action,  "04-10". 
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CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


A  '  "     ^   La  <fa  '  1  '  -  J 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #04-11 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  Hentify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  studentsrealizing  their  full  potential. 

Whereas,  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  is  a  threat  to  the  spiritual  well-being,  physical  health,  emotional 
and  intellectual  developmentof  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assem  bled  delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  staterecommendationsforasafe  school  environments  thatthe 
United  States  government  as  per  its  trust  responsibility  must  provide  construction  funds  for  safe  and  adequate 
facilities  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Nativechildren  attending  P. L.  81 5  public  schools,  BIA-funded  schools, 
andtribally-controlled  community  collegesduetotheoutdated  and  dilapidated  conditionsof  these  facilities. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action, "  04-11". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  theConference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #04-12 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  is  a  threat  to  the  spiritual  well-being,  physical  health, 
emotional;  and  intellectual  development  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students;  and . 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  re  viewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  recommendation  #  12and  found  that  access  to  accurate  and 
up-to-date  information  is  lacking  in  Indian  communities, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  funding  be  sought  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  national  clearinghouse 
that  will  develop,  publicize  the  availability  of,  and  widely  disseminate  the  most  readily  available,  accurate,  and 
up-to-date  information  on  effective  programs,  audio-visual  material  and  other  curricular  materials  for  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  programs  designed  for  Indian  youth, 
and  coordinate  activities  with  national  media  efforts;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  funds  be  awarded  to  individuals  educational  agencies,  community- 
based  organizations,  and  tribal  groups  for  the  purpose  of  researching  and  developing  materials  pertinent  to  the 
alcohol  and  other  drug  issues  among  Indian/  Alaska  Native  youth  and  their  families  for  the  purpose  of  program 
development  and  dissemination;  and 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  model  youth  programs  which  demonstrate  success  in  reducing 
use/abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  be  developed,  implemented  and  replicated  and  that  necessary 
resources,  inciudingfunding,  be  provided  forthe  establishment  of  on-going  maintenance. 

FINALLY,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action,H04-12". 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Ch£yr  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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TOPIC  5:  EXCEPTIONAL  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  Topic  Area 
paper  were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
sues of  concern. 

The  work  session  products  from  this  topic 
area  included  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
equitable  access  to  funding  under  existing 
authorities,  particularly  under  the  P.L  94-142, 
P.L  100-297 and  P.L  101 -477  (Gifted,  Talented 
and  Disables  Acts).  These  funds  would  be 
provided  for  educational,  culturally  appropriate 
training,  research,  evaluation,  assessment,  and 
other  service  needs.  Comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  exceptional 
Ai/AN  were  also  core  to  the  concerns  expressed 
bythisworkgroup. 


Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  session  was  convened,  the  Dele- 
gates were  given  an  overview  of  the  process  that 
was  designed  to  assist  the  them  in  achieving 
their  goals.  These  Delegates  produced  several 
recommendations,  many  with  accompanying 
plans  of  action  developed  after  indepth  discus- 
sions and  other  work  session  activities.  The 
approved  resolutions  and  plans  of  action  even- 
tually adopted  by  the  assembly  of  Delegates  on 
the  final  day  of  the  conference. 

The  primary  themes  in  this  topic  area  ad- 
dressed the  equitable  access  to  appropriate  ser- 
vices for  all  exceptional  AI/AN.  It  was  clear  that 
the  work  session  group  felt  that  sufficient  author- 
ity existed  to  address  the  exceptional  education 
needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  people. 
However,  the  need  for  improvement  was  sup- 
ported for  culturally  appropriate  educational  ser- 


vices, research,  training.  Further,  that  compre- 
hensive educational  planning  through  culturally 
appropriate  methods  be  developed  to  identify, 
assist  and  provide  instruction  for  individuals  of  all 
ages,  and  equity  funding  comparable  to  other 
schools  in  the  same  region.  A  comprehensive 
review  and  approach  to  addressing  the  needs  of 
individuals  requiring  exceptional  education  aid 
were  endorsed. 

There  were  also  several  recommendations 
to  improve  research  and  the  data  base  for  iden- 
tifying and  assisting  all  exceptional  education 
needs  in  such  areas  as  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
(FAS),  mentally  and  physically  challenged/  dis- 
abled, and  gifted  and  talented  individuals.  It  was 
expressed  that  identifying  the  scope  of  need  was 
an  important  step  to  accessing  services. 

While  it  was  felt  that  there  existed  adequate 
authority  to  undertake  many  of  the  conference 
recommendations,  there  was  the  concern  that 
such  services  not  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
existing  assistance  and  program s. 

Specific  mechanisms  proposed  to  achieve 
the  goals  and  recommendations  adopted  under 
this  topic  area  included: 

-  Equitable  access  to  appropriate  services 
for  all  American  Indian/Alaska  Natives, 
regardless  of  educational  setting; 

-  Develop  research  and  assessment 
means  which  are  culturally  appropriate, 
as  well  as  improve  the  data  base  and 
knowledge  through  IHS; 

-  Establish  comprehensive  educational 
planning  for  exceptional  education 
needs  of  AI/AN  with  tribe,  state  and  fed- 
eral involvement; 

-  BIA  schools,  where  funded  on  the  basis 
of  ISEP,  should  be  set  at  a  level  equal  to, 
or  greater,  than  state  foundation  alloca- 
tions; and 

-  Coordination  and  integration  of  services 
to  ensure  that  appropriate  educational 
opportunities  are  being  provided  by 
LEAs,  state,  tribes,  BIA  and  other  service 
providers. 
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In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
Delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  Dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 


These  resolutions  and  plans  of  action 
should  be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which 
have  provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  fu- 
ture activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular, 
should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since 
the  assumptions  utilized  by  the  Delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-01 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  their  full  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

That  all  agencies  receiving  federal  dollars  shall  ensure  equitable  access  to  appropriate  services  for  all 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students,  on  and  off  reservation . 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action . 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-02 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  their  full  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

To  allocate  funding  to  meet  the  comprehensive  educational  needs  of  exceptional  American  Indian/Alaska 
Native  in  any  educational  setting  including  public,  Bureau,  private,  and  others  on  and  off  reservation. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "S-B". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-03 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  theirf  ull  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetingsand  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

That  the  federal  government  shall  allocate  new  funds  for  research  and  development  of  culturally- 
appropriate  assessmentfor  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  (on-off  reservation)  for  all  categories  of  appropriate 
services  and  placement. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Ac  Jon,  "5-C". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #5-4 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P,L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  theirf  ull  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  development  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

To  provide  funding  for  training  of  parents,  guardians,  community,  all  professionals  providing  services  to 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  with  other  special  needs  other  than  those  identified  in  P.L  94-1 42,  as 
amended. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action, 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-05 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  their  full  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

The  Federal  government  establish  and  implement  a  program  of  research,  demonstration,  evaluation, 
dissemination,  to  improve  the  identification/assessment,  instruction,  curriculum,  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams for  exceptional  infants,  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
PlanofAction,"5-E,\ 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-06 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  their  full  potential , 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  delegates, 

WHEREAS.the  delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

That  existing  legislation  P.L.  94-142,  P.L.  101-297,  P.L  101-477  benefiting  exceptional  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  with  disabilities  and  who  are  gifted  and  talented,  be  fully  funded,  implemented  and 
enforced  to  ensure  that  appropriate  educational  opportunities  are  being  provided  by:  LEA's,  state,  tribal,  BIA, 
and  all  other  serviceproviders. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Planof  Action,  "5-F". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quoru  m  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-07 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  theirful!  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

That  tribes,  states,  and  the  Federal  government  develop  comprehensive  educational  plans  for  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  people  -  unborn  to  adults,  that  will  include  a  mission  statement,  goals,  objectives,  action 
plans,  and  an  evaluation  process  to  provide  comprehensive,  qua^y  services  to  develop  persons  with 
exceptional  needs  into  contributing  members  of  their  communities. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recom/randation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-08 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  theirf  ull  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian-  Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  bytheassembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

That  proposals  related  to  reform,  restructuring,  and  development  of  alternative  educational  programs, 
methods,  techniques,  and  services  address  the  integration  of  programs  and  services  for  American  In- 
dian/Alaska Native  with  exceptional  needs. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.  C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-09 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  theirfull  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programsto  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  American  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  th  e  assem  bled  del  egates, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

That  BIA  funded  schools  be  funded  at  levels  not  less  than  other  schools  in  their  area,  i.e.,  basic  ISEP 
allotments  shall  beequal  to  orgreater  than  state  foundation  allocationsforthesametime  period. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #05-10 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  realizing  their  full  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needsof  American  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

That  Indian  Health  Service  be  directed  to  do  research  and  develop  an  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  data 
base  on  Feta!  Alcohol  Effects  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  is  agreed  to,  with  the  stipulation  that 
further  reviewand,  where  necessary,  modifications  be  made  prior  to  its  implementation. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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TOPIC  6:  READINESS  FOR  SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  topic  area  pa- 
per were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similarJs- 
sues  of  concern.  * 

The  work  products  from  this  topic  area  in- 
cluded a  strong  emphasis  on  parent  and  family 
training  in  early  childhood  education,  as  well  as 
community  involvement  in  the  leadership  and 
planning.  The  work  session  group  expressed  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  services  early 
childhood  approach.  Multi-agency  efforts  are 
needed  to  review  and  identify  available  re- 
sources to  undertake  the  comprehensive  ap- 
proach supported  by  these  resolutions. 


Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  session  was  convened, 
delegates  were  given  an  overview  of  the  process 
that  was  designed  to  assist  delegates  in  achiev- 
ing their  goals.  These  delegates  several  rec- 
ommendations, many  with  accompanying  plans 
of  action,  that  were  proposed  to,  and  adopted  by, 
the  assembly  of  delegates  on  the  final  day  of  the 
conference. 

The  primary  themes  of  this  topic  group's 
efforts  included  comprehensive  approaches  to 
improving  early  childhood  services.  It  was  rec- 
ommended thatthe  multi-agency  coordination  of 
services  should  be  strengthened,  through  spe- 
cific administrative  actions  and  equitable  alloca- 
tion of  resources  critical  to  a  successful 
program.  This  improved  coordination  was  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  to  identify  available  re- 
sources and  to  improve  delivery  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner. 


Another  major  goal  of  this  work  group  were 
efforts  to  improve  parent,  family  and  community 
capabilities.  Elements  important  to  a  compre- 
hensive Early  Childhood  Education  Program 
(ECEP)  were  the  ability  to  involve  family  and 
community  in  planning,  training  and  control. 
Family  and  tribal  involvement  was  also  expected 
to  ensure  that  culturally  appropriate  instructional 
methods  and  values  were  instilled  into  the  pro- 
grams. 

An  important  issuefor  this  group  was  partici- 
pation in  Head  Start  and  other  early  childhood 
services.  It  was  recommended  that  eligibility  be 
broadened  to  include  all  American  Indian/ Alaska 
Native  children,  regardless  of  family  income  and 
location  (rural,  urban,  or  reservation).  And  that 
funding  be  provided  serve  all  eligible  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  children. 

Research  was  targeted  as  a  need  to  be 
instituted!  Research  was  expected  to  be  de- 
signed to  improve  techniques,  and  methods  for 
screening,  identifying,  teaching,  and  other  im- 
proved services  for  the  AI/AN  challenged,  gifted, 
talented,  at-risk,  and  FAS  population.  New 
teaching  methods  are  also  expected  to  ensure 
that  culturally  relevant  language,  physical  and 
spiritual  foundations  are  incorporated. 

Specific  mechanism  to  achieve  the  goals 
established  within  these  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

-  Development  of  tribal  comprehensive 
plans; 

-  Appropriate  funding  for  relevant  pro- 
grams to  provide  services  to  al!  ALAN 
children  and  new  services  for  pre-kin- 
dergarten  needs  underthe  OIEP,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  OIE,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education; 

-  1 5%  set-aside  in  the  Head  Start  program 
forindian  services; 

-  Training  for  program  personnel,  parents, 
expended  family,  and  community; 


-  Inter-agency  memorandum  of  agree- 
ments to  strengthen  multi-agency 
cooperation  between  tribes,  state  and 
federal  agencies; 

-  Establish  State  Indian  education  offices; 

-  Select  an  AI/AN  for  position  of  Chief, 
Indian  Head  Start  program  in  Region  XI; 
avd 

-  Establish  urban  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
Head  Start  programs. 

In  this  area,  the  delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 


action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 

These  resolutions  and  plans  of  action 
should  be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which 
have  provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  fu- 
ture activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular, 
should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since 
the  assumptions  utilized  by  the  delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #06-01 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 


WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  studentsrealizing  theirfuli  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetingsand  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates. 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  the  position  statement  and  attached  resolution  on  school 
readiness: 

WHEREAS,  early  childhood  education  has  been  defined  by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  delegates  as  all  comprehensive  educational  programs  that  promote  school  readiness  for  children 
ages  0-8. 

American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children  have  the  righttoacomprehensive  quality  educational  program 
that  prepares  them  to  function  and  succeed  in  today  s  changing  world . 

Tribal  leaders,  parents,  and  educators  of  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  children  are  concerned  with  the 
lackof  childhood  education  programs  which  preparechildren  to  enter  school. 

Early  childhood  programs  must  provide  an  effective  language,  social,  physical,  spiritual,  nutritional, 
cognitive,  family  involvement  and  cultural  fourlciation  for  all  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  children  in  an 
individual  and  age  appropriate  manner, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  has  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  proposing  legislation  and  policy  for  the  improvement  of  education  for  American  Indian  Alaska 
Nativechildren;and 


WHEREAS,  tribal  leaders,  parents  and  educators  of  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  children  have  become 

increasingly  concerned  with  the  lack  of  early  childhood  education  programs  that  would  preparechildren  to  enter 
school;  and 


WHEREAS,  research  has  shown  early  childhood  programs  have  a  major  impact  on  the  success  of  children 
in  their  educational  progress;  and 

WHEREAS,  parents  and  family  members  are  Indian  children's  first  and  foremostteachers;  and 
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WHEREAS,  early  childhood  programs  should  provide  an  effective  language,  social,  physical,  spiritual  and 
cultural  foundation  for  all  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  students  to  succeed  in  school  and  reach  their  full 
potential  as  adults;  and 

WHEREAS,  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  have  the  responsibility  and 
authority  to  impact  legislation  and  policy  that  will  affect  the  educational  future  of  our  children  and  of  the  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  Nations. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly 
supports  the  concept,  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  Early  Childhood  Programs  for  all  American 
Indian  Alaska  Native  students;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  successful  Early  Childhood  Programs  shall  be  affirmed  by  the 
Presidentand  Congress  to  include  the  following  components: 

1 .  Increase  funding  to  provide  full  participation  by  all  children; 

2.  income  eligibility  requirements  tobeabolished; 

3.  Effective  teacher  staff  training  be  implemented; 

4.  Teachers  must  be  early  childhood  certified  by  year  2000; 

5.  Comprehensive  parent  training  and  parental  involvement  be  made  a  priority; 

6.  Early  screening  procedures  be  mandated  for  early  detection  of  learning  disabilities  and  the  skills  of 
gifted  talented  that  would  enhance  learning  abilities  of  all  children; 

7.  Respect  the  use  of  Native  American  culture  and  language  in  the  educational  process  of  Indian 
children  at  an  early  age  to  enhance  the  level  of  pride  and  self-esteern  in  learning; 

8.  Provide  funding  for  safe  educational  facilities; 

9.  Provide  increased  funding  for  safe  transportation;' 

1 0.  Provide  competitive  salaries  for  qualified  and  dedicated  teachers  and  personnel ; 

11.  Review  and  revise  rules  and  regulations  to  ensure  consistency  in  early  childhood  education 
programs; 

12.  Encourage  inter-agency  working  relationships. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Delegates  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
hereby  direct  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Education,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  other 
educational  agencies  to  establish  legislation  regarding  Early  Childhood  Education  that  will  ensure  a  united  effort 
by  all  agencies  to  institute  an  effective  learning  atmosphere  for  all  of  our  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  children 
bytheyear2000. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  comprehensive  Early  Childhood  Education  must  have  a  key 
family  and  extended  family  role,  as  it  impacts  immediate,  short  term  and  long  range  program  goals,  and  that 
complete  the  following  action  steps: 

1.     Immediate  Action  Steps: 

a)  Home  based  consultations  with  parents  and  extended  family  members. 

b)  Sponsorfamilyeventstoacquire  parental  input. 
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c)  Sponsor  workshops  on  the  Early  Childhood  Education  Program  (ECEP)  planning  process  for 
parents. 

d)  An  orientation  to  ECEP  goals  and  the  expected  role  that  family  members  would  have. 

e)  Providea  parental  sign-off  or  agreement  process. 

2.  ShortTerm: 

a)  Aggressively  identify  active  parents. 

b)  Promote  active  parents  to  recruit  additional  parents  to  participate  in  planning,  even  having  home 
meetings, 

c)  All  training  plans  must  have  balanced  family  membership. 

d)  Delegationoftraining  plans  be  placed  with  family. 

e)  Require  a  parent  tribal  leadership  partnership  in  program  visits. 

f)  Requirea  grandparents  advisorsgroups  that  elicits  inputfrom  elders. 

3.  Long  Term: 

a)  Funding  allocations  will  reward  tribes  and  organizations  that  havecomprehensive  plans  for  ECEP 
with  integral  parent  family  involvement.  Perhaps  waivers  to  some  regulations. 

b)  Provide  a  resource  inventory  to  parents  about  ECEP,  to  provide  all  alternatives  including  family 
based  options,  helping  parents  to  plan. 

c)  Involve  parents  in  transitional  skills,  to  address  parental  control  and  involvement  at  differing  levels, 
such  as  moving  from  the  Head  Start  PPC  to  Schools  PTA. 

d)  Demonstrateannual  updates  incomprehensive  planning  with  family  involvement. 

e)  Grandparents  and  extended  family  review  and  sign-off. 

f )  Inter-Agency  Agreements  be  established  to  provide  for  family  support  programs. 

g)  A  comprehensive  inter-Agency  parent  training  program  to  include,  but  not  excluding  others,  the 
following: 

1)  Parent  Effectiveness  Training. 

2)  Sex  Education  -  for  individuals  and  for  families. 

3)  Health  Education  in 

a)  the  home, 

b)  the  school. 

c)  the  community,  and 

d)  tribal  colleges, 
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4)  Adult  Basic  Education. 

5)  Self-growth. 

6)  Pre-natal. 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  06-0  Veadinessfor  school. 


CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present, 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  C^nWence 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #06-02 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  ed  ucation  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetingsand  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDING  FOR  TRIBAL  AFFILIATES  AND  MEMBERS  RESIDING  IN  RURAL  AND 
URBANAREAS" 

WHEREAS,  the  Head  Start  Program  currently  funds  only  programs  that  are  operated  by  an  Indian  tribe; 

and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  large  numbers  of  Indian  children  that  reside  in  urban  areas  in  this  country  that  are  not 
receiving  any  funds  to  operate  Head  Start  Programs;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  urban  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives  are  also  in  need  of  culturally  appropriate  curriculum. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Congress  appropriate  an  additional  $17  million  to  create  urban 
Indian  Head  Start  Programs  that  would  provideeducational  servicesto  Indian  children. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent  an 
accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissancein  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


1  I  u  Z- 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #06-03 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.  L 100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assem  bied  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Head  Start  Program  administered  by  the  administration  for  children,  youth  and  family 
services,  1 07  Indian  Head  Start  programs;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  have  urged  the 
establishment  of  full  participation  by  ail  children;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  program  is  of  significant  impact  on  Indian  Early  Education  Programs  nationwide;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  program  of  this  magnitude  and  impact  needs  to  be  directed  and  administered  at  the  highest 
level  by  Indian  or  Alaska  Native  personnel. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  delegates  recommend  that  the  Chief 
of  the  American  Indian  Program  grants  Region  Eleven  of  the  Head  Start  Bureau  be  staffed  by  an  Indian  or  Alaska 
Native. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


i 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  i  n  Washington,  D.C,  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-ChairoftheConference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #6-4 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.  L 100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  all  Indian  Children/Alaska  Native  Children  from  ages  0-8  have  equal  access  to  all  early 
childhood  educational  programs. 

WHEREAS,  the  Indian  tribes/Alaska  Natives  must  require,  through  congressional  intervention,  the 
Federal/State  agencies  report  and  coordinate  aii  available  early  childhood  educational  programs  to  Indian 
tribes/Alaska  Natives. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Indian  tribes/Alaska  Natives  firmly  request  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Education  require  that  all  educational  agencies  list  and  report  the  availability  of  all  early  childhood  educational 
programs  to  Indian  tribes/Alaska  Natives. 


BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action,  06-04,  readinessfor  school. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  thr  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #06-05 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needscf  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  there  are  currently  only  107  Head  Start  Programs  funded  on  a  national  level  and  there  is  a 
muchgreaterneedasevidenced  by  the  numberof  existing  Federally  recognized  tribes;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  programs  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  programs  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  should  make  funds  available  for  Pre- 
kindergarten  educational  programs  for  American  Indian/Alaska  Natives. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  Pre-kindergarten  programs  be 
made  eligible  for  funding  for  educational  programs  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  OIEP  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Indian  Education. 

BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent  an 
accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #06-06 

This  resolution  was  not  passed  by  the  Delegates  January  24, 1 992. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #06-07 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P. L 100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  ed  ucation  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians  t 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetingsand  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  there  is  agreat  need  for  coordinating  efforts  of  Head  Start  Programs  within  each  state;  and 

WHEREAS,  currently  no  coordinated  system  exists  within  the  states  that  allows  for  a  comprehensive 
educational  delivery  system  including  Head  Start  Programs  onthe  statelevel. 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"CREATE  INDIAN  DIVISION  WITHIN  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION" 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  each  state  in  the  Union  that  has  large  populations  of  Indian  people 
should  have  or  create  an  Indian  Education  Division/person  within  their  State  Department  of  Education. 

BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent  an 
accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  C^nierence 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #06-08 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White  House  Conference 
Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  the  position  statementon  school  readiness, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  it  is  recommended  that  fifteen  percent  of  the  National  Head  Start 
budget  be  set  aside  specifically  for  the  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  programs  branch  fu  nding  to  increase  the 
numberof  Indian/Alaska  Native  children  being  served . 

BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  no  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action, 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissanceinWashington.D.C.on  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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TOPIC  7:  NATIVE  LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 


INTRODUCTION 

Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  Topic  Area 
paper  were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
suesof  concern. 

The  work  session  products  from  this  topic 
area  included  a  major  recommendation  for  a 
United  States  policy  in  support  of  the  preserva- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  languages  and 
cultures  of  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives. 

Work  Session  Activity  & 
Results 

When  this  session  was  convened,  the  Dele- 
gates were  given  an  overview  of  the  process  that 
had  been  designed  to  assist  them  in  achieving 
their  goals.  These  Delegates  produced  several 
recommendations,  many  with  accompanying 
plans  of  action  developed  through  indepth  dis- 
cussions and  other  work  session  activities.  The 
approved  resolutions  and  proposed  plans  of  ac- 
tion were  presented  to,  and  eventually  adopted 
by,  the  assembly  of  Delegates  on  the  final  day  of 
the  Conference. 

The  priman/  themes  of  this  topic  area  were 
means  of  strengthening  and  preserving  AI/AN 
language  and  culture  underthe  auspices  of  U.S. 
policies  and  mandates.  A  Federal  statement  of 
policy  and  mandates  was  viewed  as  ensuring  the 
effective  oversight  needed  for  implementation  of 
a  variety  of  mechanisms  recommended  in  this 
topic  area. 

Other  recommendations  adopted  to  protect 
and  enhance  language  and  culture  included  the 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  specifically  the 


Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  P.L.  95-341 .  The 
Bilingual  Education  Act,  also,  needed  to  be  im- 
pacted to  redefine  its  focus  to  ensure  improved 
standards  that  are  culturally  appropriate  and 
improve  the  quality  of  assistance  provided.  Oth- 
er national  policies  and  mandates  requiring  ad- 
justment include  Title  V-  subpart  I,  P.L  81-874, 
and  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Program,  to  allow  for 
greater  parental  participation  in  the  decision- 
making process  in  regards  to  planning,  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation,  as  well  as  holding 
account  of  LEAs. 

Specific  mechanisms  to  achieve  the  goals 
established  within  these  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

-  Availability  of  appropriate  funds  for 
strengthening/preserving  AI/AN  lan- 
guages andcultures; 

•  Protection  of  Indiar  education  funds  and 
assistance  from  the  Graham-Rudman- 
Hollings  Deficit  Reduction  Act; 

-  Amend  S,  2044  (Native  American  Lan- 
guage Act)  to  amend  title  VII,  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  provide  a  new  ALAN 
chapter,  along  with  other  amendments; 

-  Educational  institutions  must  provide 
and  develop  culturally  appropriate  AI/AN 
training,  instruction,  curriculum,  and  ma- 
terials. 

-  Accreditation  standards  and  teacher  cer- 
tification requirements  to  be  revised  to 
incorporate  a  requirement  for  culturally 
appropriate  instruction  and  curriculum, 
AI/AN  language,  literacy  and  cultural 
teacher  certification  standards; 

-  Parental  and  community  participation  in 
development  of  culturally  appropriate  ac- 
tivities and  materials;  and 

-  Implementation  of  the "  Indian  Nations  at 
Risk"  recommendations  related  to  AI/AN 
language,  literacy,  culture,  evaluation, 
research  and  accountability. 
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in  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
Delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  Dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 


These  resolution  and  plans  of  action  should 
be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which  have 
provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  future 
activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular,  sho  uld 
not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since  the 
assumptions  utilized  by  the  Delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #07-01 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  i992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 


WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  all  recommendations  developed  by  the  Pre-White  House 
conference  meetings  pertaining  to  It  juage  and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives;  and, 
recognize  the  urgent  needto  revive,  restore,  and  retain  the  languageand  culture, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  hereby 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  strengthen  and  increase  support  for  the 
language  and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  by  the  following  actions: 

1 .  Amend  S.2044  by  adding  a  new  chapter  amending  Title  VII,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1 965  (20 
U.S.C.  3001 )  to  include  a  new  chapter  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  bilingual  education . 

A.  Ensure  the  strengthening,  preservation,  and  revival  of  native  languages  and  cultures  to  permit 
students  to  learn  theirtriballanguageasafirstorsecond  language. 

B.  Encourage  opportunities  to  develop  partnerships  (in  programs  funded  or  amended  by  S.2044) 
between  schools,  parents,  universities,  and  tribes. 

C.  Providefor  long  term  assessmentand  evaluation  of  prog  rams  funded  under  this  newchapter. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  will  be  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  conduct  research  that  would  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  of  language  development  and  to  identify  exemplary  models  for  other  groups 
(including  heuristic,  anthropological,  ethnographic,  qualitative,  quantitative  research). 

D.  Native  language  teacher  competence  must  meet  competency  requirements  established  by  tribes. 
These  standards  may  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  advice  of  language  experts  of  the  tribes 
and  universities  that  are  responsible  for  teacher  training  programs. 

E.  Allow  for  program  development  based  on  successful  education  programs  as  well  as  new  models  that 
are  innovative  and  explore  new  theories  of  bilingual  education  and  language  development  including 
emersion  programs. 
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THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendations  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action  for  Group  7. 


CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  inWashington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1992  withaquorum  present. 


Co-ChairoftheConference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  C^njerence 


7 


Chairman  ot  the  Advisory  uommittee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Eduction 


RESOLUTION  #07-02 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  Wh!te  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  all  Recommendations  developed  by  the  Pre-White  House 
Conference  meetings  pertaining  to  language  and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives;  and, 
recognizethe  urgent  need  to  revive,  restore,  and  retain  the  languageand  culture, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  hereby 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  strengthen  and  increase  support  for  the 
language  and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  by  thefollowing  actions: 

1.     Amend  Senate  Bill  2044 toprovideforthe: 

A.  Inclusion  of  "Language,  Literacy,  and  Culture11  in  the  Title;  and  use  of  the  terminology 
"Language/Culture"  throughoutthe  Act. 

B.  Development  of  curricula  for  Language/Culture,  together  with  appropriation  levels  which  enable 
the  restoration  of  lost  languages;  and  an  overall  appropriation  of  $200  million  for  language,  literacy, 
and  cultur9including  model  programs. 

C.  Development  of  language  literacy  and  culture  certification  standards  by  tribal  governments, 
recognition  of  such  certification  by  SEAs  and  accrediting  institutions;  and,  appropriation  levels 
whichenablefull  implementation  of  the  standards. 

D.  Establishment  of  course  credit  for  Native  Language  classes  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
Indian,  by  students  who  demonstrate  literacy  and  proficiency  in  Native  languages. 

E.  Inclusion  of  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  history  and  cuiture  as  a  requirement  for  teacher 
certification  of  all  teachers. 

F.  Availability  of  appropriated  funds  to  Indian/Alaska  Native  tribes  and  organizations  including  urban 
and  rural  Indian  organizations,  for  Indian/ Alaska  Native  language  and  culture. 

G.  Allow  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives  to  assume  total  responsibility  for  their  education 
programs. 
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H.  Require  state  and  local  education  agencies  that  receive  federal  funds  to  include  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  language,  culture,  and  history  into  the  core  of  the  curriculum . 

2.     Require  the  Office  of  Indian  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  collaborate  with  the  Senate 
on  S.2044to  include  the  recommendations  heretofore  setforth. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendations  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action  for  Group  7. 


Th*  forgoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D. Con  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #07-03 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 


WHEREAS,  the  White  house  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  makethem  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians/Alaska  Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
Hous*  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  all  Recommendations  developed  by  the  Pre-White  House 
Conference  meetings  pertaining  to  language  and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives;  and, 
recognize  the  urgent  need  to  revive,  restore,  and  retain  the  language  and  culture, 

WHEREAS,  a  special  relationship  exists  between  the  Federal  government  and  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives;  and 


WHEREAS,  there  is  a  National  crisis  in  Indian  education. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  hereby 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  strengthen  and  increase  support  for  the 
language  and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  by  exempting  all  Indian  Education  monies  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendations  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action  for  Group  7. 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Coherence 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #07-04 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indiansand  Alaska  Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  all  Recommendations  developed  by  the  Pre-White  House 
Conference  meetings  pertaining  to  language  and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives;  and, 
recognize  the  urgent  need  to  revive,  restore,  and  retain  the  language  and  culture, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  hereby 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  strengthen  and  increase  support  for  the 
language  and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  by  the  following  actions: 

1.  Require  that  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  enforce  legislative 
requirements  for  parental  participation  in  the  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  programs 
under  Title  V,  Subpart  1 ,  P.L.  81  -874and  Johnson-  O'Malley. 

2.  That  sign  off  parent  committee  authority  be  required  and  be  limited  to  the  authorized  chairperson  of 
the  parentcommittee  in  Title  V,  Subpart  1,  P.L.  81  -874and  Johnson:0'Malley  programs. 

3.  That  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  establish  grievance  procedures  for  grantees  and  parent 
committees. 

4.  That  local  education  agency  be  accountable  to  the  parent  committee. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendations  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action  forgroup  7. 
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CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  theConference 


Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #07-05 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1962, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Ind  ians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

That  the  Federal  Government  establish  and  provide  adequate  funding  for  Native  languages,  literacy  and 
cultural  programsfor  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  as  one  of  the  nation's  highestpriority. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action  for  Group  7. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  th« 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #07-06 
PREAMBLE 


The  'White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.  L 100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

Immediately  implement  the  Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Task  Force  Recommendations  including  those 
specifically  related  to  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  language,  literacy,  culture  evaluation,  research  and 
accountability  (Indian  Nations  At  Risk:  An  Education  Strategy  for  Action,  pp.  22-31). 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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Indian  Nations  At  Ri*k:  An  Educational  Strategy  for  Action, 

October  1991,  pp.  22-31 

A  Strategic  Framework 
for  Improving  Schools 

The  Task  Force  recommends  five  major  strategies  for  implementing 
its  recommendations: 

1.  Develop  comprehensive  education  plan  that  bring  together  fed- 
eral, state,  local,  and  tribal  resources  to  achieve  the  Native 
education  goals.  These  plans  should  draw  on  the  most  promising 
research  and  effective  practices  identified  over  the  past  20 
years . 

2.  Develop  partnerships  among  schools  and  parents,  tribes,  univer- 
sities, business  and  industry,  and  health  and  social  service 
agencies.  These  partners  must  play  an  active  role  in  developing 
local  program  plans. 

3.  Emphasize  four  national  priorities  that  will  significantly  im- 
prove academic  performance  and  promote  self-sufficiency  among 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

*  Developing  parent-based,  early  childhood  education  programs 
that  are  culturally,  linguistically,  and  developmen tally  ap- 
propriate . 

*  Establishing  the  promotion  of  students'  tribal  language  and 
culture  as  a  responsibility  of  the  school. 

*  Training  of  Native  teachers  to  increase  the  numbers  of  Indian 
educators  and  other  professionals  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  instruction. 

*  Strengthening  tribal  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
colleges  as  a  means  to  enhance  communities  and 
prepare  students  for  higher  levels  of  success  when 
they  move  on  to  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

4.  Create  mechanisms  that  will  hold  local,  tribal,  state,  and  na- 
tional officials  accountable  for  achieving  the  goals. 
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5.  Foster  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  tribes  and  all 

levels  of  government. 
Recommendations  for  Partners 

Within  the  strategic  framework,  the  Task  Force  makes  the  following 
recommendations  for  specific  partners  responsible  for  the  education 
of  Native  children  and  adults: 

Recommendations  for  Parents  of  Native  Children 

*  Take  responsibility  for  being  your  children1 s  first  and 
most  important  teacher,  especially  in  the  development  of 
their  language  base. 

*  Become  active  in  school  and  other  activities  to  ensure  that 
the  school  meets  your  expectations  and  to  show  support  for 
schooling  as  important  to  your  children's  development. 

*  work  with  your  local,  tribal,  state,  and  national  political 
representatives  to  ensure  that  proper  attention  is 

paid  to  improving  schools  and  schooling. 

*  Develop  your  parental  skills  and  continue  learning 
throughout  life. 

*  Hold  schools  accountable  for  educational  outcomes. 
Recommendations  for  School  Officials  and  Educators 

*  Promote  and  maintain  high  expectations  for  all  stu- 
dents. Teach  them  the  skills  they  need  to  prepare  for 
vocational,  technical,  business ,  or  other  professional 
careers. 

*  Make  the  curriculum  academically  challenging.  In- 
tegrate the  contemporary,  historical,  and  cultural 
perspectives  of  American  Natives.  Give  education  a 
multicultural  focus  to  eliminate  racism  and  promote 
understanding  among  all  races. 

*  Establish  and  enforce  a  code  of  conduct  for  students 
teachers,  and  administrators. 

*  Make  the  school  a  comfortable  and  safe  place.  Keep 
it  free  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 
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*  Develop,  recruit,  and  retain  top-quality  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. Encourage  and  reward  them.  Seek  out  educators  from 
the  Native  community  who  can  serve  as  role  models, 

*  Monitor  the  progress  of  students,  use  appropriate  evaluation 
and  assessment  information  to  improve  instruction,  and  share 
the  results  with  parents. 

*  Welcome  parents,  tribal  leaders,  and  other  members  of  the 
community  as  partners.  Show  them  how  to  become  involved  in 
their  children^  education, 

*  Help  students  explore  the  connection  between  what  they  learn 
in  school  and  what  they  need  to  know  to  experience  productive 
and  satisfying  lives.  Encourage  students  in  efforts  to  find 
jobs,  seek  advanced  training,  or  go  on  to  a  university, 

*  Work  with  the  providers  of  health  and  social  services  to  help 
reduce  the  difficulties  facing  many  Native  children, 

*  Form  partnerships  with  local  colleges,  business  and 
industry,  and  other  community  organizations  to  ex- 
pand the  human  and  financial  resources  of  schools. 

Recommendations  for  Tribal  Governments  and  Native  Communities 

Promote  tribal/community  responsibility  and  accountability 
for  the  education  of  all  students. 

Pursue  the  intellectual,  cultural,  social,  spiritual,  and 
physical  development  of  all  children  and  adults  as 
tribal  priorities. 

Establish  tribal/community  education  plans  that 
define  the  purposes  of  education  and  outline  the 
goals  and  strategies  necessary  to  carry  out  those 
purposes. 

Provide  financial  and  other  kinds  of  support  neces- 
sary to  ensure  development  of  the  academic  skills 
and  training  of  professionals  necessary  to  develop 
self-sufficient  communities. 

Support  students  seeking  education  in  the  vocational/ 
technical  fields. 
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*  Appoint  tribal  leaders  to  work  directly  with  local  and 
state  agencies  to  promote  the  tribe's  education  goals 
and  to  ensure  the  representation  of  these  goals  in 
local  education  plans  and  initiatives. 

*  Recognize  the  need  to  develop  job  opportunities 
locally  that  will  encourage  students  to  continue  their 
education. 

*  Develop  partnerships  with  government,  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, and  business  and  industry  to  create  educational  endow- 
ments (with  tax  adjustments)  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  oper- 
ating tribal  schools  and  colleges. 


Recommendations  for  Local  Governments  and  Schools 

*  Remove  social  and  political  barriers  that  prevent  Natives 
from  being  elected  to  school  boards  in  their  communities. 

*  Ensure  that  school  budgets  address  the  multicultural  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  citizens  served  by  the  local  schools. 

*  Provide  opportunities  for  parents  from  the  multicultural  com- 
munities to  develop  partnerships  with  schools  serving  their 
communities. 

*  Give  the  principals  direct  authority" and  responsibility  for 
building  partnerships  and  improving  schools. 

*  Insist  on  the  use  of  textbooks  and  other  library  and  learning 
resources  that  provide  contemporary  and  historical  informa- 
tion on  American  Natives  from  a  variety  of  perspectives. 


Recommendations  for  State  Governments 

*  Develop  comprehensive  educational  plans  with  local  districts 
and  tribal  governments  to  meet  the  educational  needs  and  to 
improve  the  academic  achievement  of  Native  students. 

*  Require  state  departments  of  education  to  allocate  funding 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  schools  to  incorporate 
early  childhood  education  principles  in  the  primary  grades, 
to  develop  curricula  that  are    culturally  and  linguistically 
appropriate  for  all  grades,  and  to  provide  in-service  train- 
ing for  teachers  of  Natives. 


*  Allocate  specific  funding  for  schools  serving  Native 
children  to  develop  and  use  linguistically ,  culturally, 
and  developmentally  appropriate  curricula. 

*  Enact  legislation  that  implements  Title  I  of  P.L.  101-477, 
the  Native  American  languages  Act  of  October  30,  1990,  in 
public  schools. 

*  Develop  legislation,  in  partnership  with  universities  and 
tribes,  that  allows  tribal  language,  culture,  and  vocational 
experts  to  attain  certification  as  classroom  teachers  once 
their  competence  as  teachers  has  been  documented. 

*  Require  state  departments  of  education  to  report  annually  on 
the  progress  their  schools  are  making  toward  improving  aca- 
demic performance  and  meeting  the  national  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  Education  Goals. 

*  Provide  alternative  education  options  such  as  mouel  schools, 
magnet  schools,  and  other  schools  designed  to  meet  the  unique 
language  and  culturally  related  educational  needs  of  Native 
students . 

Recommendations  for  the  Federal  Government 
Systemic  Education  Reforms: 

*  Declare  the  improvement  of  schools  that  Native  children  at- 
tend and  the  improvement  of  theacademic  performance  of  Native 
children  to  be  the  nation's  highest  priority  for  services  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

*  In  cooperation  with  Secretaries  from  other  departments,  un- 
dertake annual  reviews  of  all  federal  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  Native  children  and  adults,  and  coordinate  the 
establishment  of  priorities  for  Native  education  programs 
across  the  federal  government. 

*  Seek  authorization  to  limit  federal  regulatory  requirements 
for  schools  and  universities  that  develop  comprehensive 
plans,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  Native  students. 

*  Encourage  colleges,  universities,  and  state  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  develop  comprehensive  plans  that  incorporate 
the  Indian  Student  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  national  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Education  Goals. 


*  Promote  legislation  that  will  require  public  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools  to  include  the  participation  of 
tribes,  Native  communities,  and  parents  of  Native  children  in 
the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  plans. 

*  Require  tribal  approval  of  local  and  state  plans  as  a  condi- 
tion of  approval  by  the  U.S    Department  of  Education  for  lim- 
iting rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  federal  educa- 
tion programs  serving  Native  children  and  adults. 

*  Seek  legislation  to  establish  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
dian Education  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  provide 
national  direction  and  coordination  for  all  Department  of 
Education  programs  serving  Native  students. 

*  Seek  legislation  to  amend  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  al- 
low for  the  retention  and  continued  development  of  Native 
languages  in  accordance  with  Title  I  of  P.L.  101-477,  the 
Native  American  language  Act  of  October  30,  1990. 

/ 
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Priorities  for  Additional  Funding: 

*  Provide  additional  funding  to  support  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, prenatal  care,  and  parental  training  programs  that  are 
linguistically,  culturally,  and  developmentally  appropriate 
for  Native  children  in  every  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive community. 

*  Seek  legislation  to  require  federal  programs  providing  social 
services  to  Natives  to  develop  partnerships  with  tribal 
groups  and  schools  serving  Native  children.  These  partner- 
ships should  give  the  highest  priority  to  prenatal  care,  pa- 
rental training,  and  early  childhood  education,  as  well  and 
health  care  for  expectant  mothers  and  young  children. 

*  Seek  legislation  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  national 
research  and  school  improvement  center  for  Native  education. 
The  center  would  serve  as  a  resource  for  schools  educating 
Native  children,  tribes,  state  departments  of  education,  and 
universities  and  as  a  source  of  funding  for  research  designed 
to  improve  education  programs  and  academic  achievement  of 
Native  students. 

*  Seek  legislation  to  amend  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended,   (Title  V,  P.L.  100-2- /)  to  provide  long-term  dis- 


cretionary  funding  for  model  projects  and  outreach  activities 
for  Native  parents  and  students  designed  to  improve  schools 
and  academic  performance. 

*  Seek  legislation  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  by- 

-  Requesting  authorization  to  establish  a  set-aside  for 
Natives  in  the  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  stu- 
dents (Title  N  of  the  Higher  Education  Act)  programs  to 
ensure  increased  access  to  and  completion  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

-  Requesting  authorization  for  an  Indian  College  set-aside 
in  Title  III  of  the  Act. 


Priorities  for  Research,  Statistics,  and  Evaluation; 

*  Create  a  national  information  center  to  collect  and  distrib- 
ute information  on  educational  technology  and  programs  that 
use  technology  for  improving  schools  and  learning. 

*  Provide  for  a  system  of  independent  evaluation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  programs  and  projects  shown  to  be  effective  for  Na- 
tive children. 

*  Assess  the  extent  of  adult  illiteracy  in  Native  communities, 
review  the  adequacy  of  current  funding  and  programs,  and  de- 
velop plans  to  eliminate  illiteracy  in  the  Native  communi- 
ties. 

*  Assess  the  unmet  higher  education  financial  and  academic 
needs  of  Native  students  and  coordinate  the  development  of 
specific  plans,  programs,  and  budgets  to  increase  the  number 
of  Native  students  attending  and  graduating  from  our  nation1 s 
colleges  and  universities. 

*  Seek  an  increase  in  funding  to  train  Native  educators  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  university  teaching  and  other  pro- 
fessions in  science,  mathematics,  law,  engineering,  medicine, 
business,  the  social  sciences  and  related  fields  as  a  na-$ 
tional  priority. 

*  Request  the  Department  of  Interior  to  implement  fully  P.L. 
95-561,  Title  of  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1978,  ex- 
panding Indian  self-determination  in  BIA  schools. 
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*  Seek  legislation  to  ensure  equity  in  funding  for  school  fa- 
cilities and  school  operations  to  improve  tha  effectiveness 
of  BIA  and  Impact  Aid  schools  serving  Native  students. 

*  Seek  equity  in  funding  for  facilities  and  the  operation  of 
tribal  and  federal  colleges  at  levels  that  match  the  average 
national  per-pupil  expenditures  in  public  community  colleges. 

Recommendations  for  colleges  and  Universities 

*  Institutionalize  funding  for  Native  students,  faculty ,  and 
programs  that  strengthen  the  technical  and  professional  capa- 
bilities of  Native  communities. 


*  Revise  teacher  training  programs  to  prepare  educators  to  work 
within  a  multicultural  setting  that  supports  and  challenges 
students  from  diverse  cultures. 

*  Develop,  recruit,  hire,  and  retain  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  faculty. 

*  Encourage  scholarly  work  on  curricula  and  textbook  develop- 
ment that  incorporates  Native  perspectives. 

*  Develop  partnerships  with  c    ool  districts  to  improve  local 
education. 

*  Develop  partnerships  with  Native  communities  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  train  professionals,  and  address  research 
questions  important  to  those  communities. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #07-07 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 


WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementofeducationprogramsto  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

Allfunds  appropriated  for  Indian  Education  musthaveprovisionsfor  Indian  control  and  accountability. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #07-08 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  children/students  are  suffering  from  culturally  insensitive 
federal,  public,  private,  parochial  and  community  school  systems  treatment  to  observe  their  respective  tribal 
affiliations, 

WHEREAS,  our  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  children/students  are  subjected  to  culturally  insensitive 
federal,  public,  private,  parochial,  and  community  school  systems  requiring  that  these  individuals  wear  their 
h  air  by  prescribed  hair  codes  enforced  by  these  school  system  s, 

WHEREAS,  theculturally  insensitive  federal,  public,  private,  parochial  and  community  school  systems  are 
contradicting  the  traditional  language,  culture  and  religious  expression  practiced  by  Amr~;can  Indian/Alaska 
Native  learners, 

WHEREAS,  the  culturally  insensitive  federal,  public,  private,  parochial  and  community  school  systems 
hair  style  regulations,  and  policies  are  not  correlated  to  learning  enhancement  and  athletic  ability, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that: 

1 .  -   The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  Native  Language  and  Culture  delegates  hereby 

approve  this  resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Honorable  George  A.  Bush  and 
Congress  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  recognize,  acknowledge  and  support 
the  need  for  Native  language  and  culture  as  a  significant  instrument  to  the  improvement  of  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  education. 

2.  The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  Native  Language  and  Culture  delegates  also 
request  that  the  federal,  public,  parochial  and  community  school  systems  receiving  federal  funding 
for  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  learners  to  expedite  the  implementation  of  the  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  by  immediately  developing  dress  and  hair  code  policies  and  regulations  that  reflect  the 
traditional  language,  culture  and  religious  expressions  practiced  by  these  students. 
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3.  In  this  recognition  and  acknowledgment,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Native  Languages  and 
Culture  delegates  further  requests  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  recognize,  acknowledge 
and  supportthe  importance  to  carry  outthe  intent  of  this  resolution. 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  is  agreed  to,  with  the  c  jlation  that 
further  review  and,  where  necessary,  modifications  bemadepriorto  its  implementation. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992 with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  RESOLUTIONS  7-01  THROUGH  7-07 


Amend  S.2044  by  adding  a  new  chapter  amending  Title  VII,  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3001)  to  include  a  new 
chapter  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  bilingual 
education ♦ 

A»       Ensure  the  strengthening,  preservation,  and  revival  of 
native  languages  and  cultures  to  permit  students  to 
learn  their  tribal  language  as  a  first  or  second 
language. 

B»       Encourage  opportunities  to  develop  partnerships  (in 

programs  funded  or  amended  by  S.2044)   between  schools, 
parents,  universities,  and  tribes. 

C.  Provide  for  long  term  assessment  and  evaluation  of 
programs  funded  under  this  new  chapter. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  will  be  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs,  conduct  research  that  would 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  language  development 
and  to  identify  exemplary  models  for  other  groups 
(including  heuristic,  anthropological,  ethnographic, 
qualitative,  quantitative  research) . 

D.  Native  language  teacher  competence  must  meet  competency 
requirements  established  by  tribes.     These  standards 
may  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  advice  of 
language  experts  of  the  tribes  and  universities  that 
are  responsible  for  teacher  training  programs. 

E.  Allow  for  program  development  based  on  successful 
education  programs  as  well  as  new  models  that  are 
innovative  and  explore  new  theories  bilingual  education 
and  language  development  including  emersion  programs. 

Amend  S.2044  to  provide  for  the: 

A,  Inclusion  of  "Language,  Literacy,   and  Culture"  in  the 
Title;  and  use  of  the  terminology  "Language/Culture" 
throughout  the  Act. 

B,  Development  of  curricula  for  Language/Culture,  together 
with  appropriation  levels  which  enable  the  restoration 
of  lost  languages;  and  an  overall  appropriation  of  $200 
million  for  language,   literacy,   and  culture  including 
model  programs. 
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C.  Development  of  language  literacy  and  culture 
certification  standards  by  tribal  governments, 
recognition  of  such  certification  by  SEAs  and 
accrediting  institutions;  and  appropriation  levels 
which  enable  full  implementation  of  the  standards. 

D.  Establishment  of  course  credit  for  Native  Languages  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  Indian  students 
who  demonstrate  literacy  and  proficiency  in  native 
languages. 

E.  Inclusion  of  American  Indian/ Alaska  Native  history  and 
culture  as  a  requirement  for  teacher  certification  of 
all  teachers. 

F.  Availability  of  appropriated  funds  to  Indian/Alaska 
Native  tribes  and  organizations  including  urban  and 
rural  Indian  organizations  for  Indian/Alaska  Native 
language  and  culture. 

G.  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  assume  total 
responsibility  for  their  education  programs. 

H.  Require  state  and  local  education  agencies  that  receive 
Federal  funds  to  include  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  language,   culture,   and  history  into  the  core 
curriculum. 

2.  Require  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  to  collaborate  with  th    Senate  on 
S.2  044  to  include  the  recommendations  heretofore  set  forth. 

Whereas  a  special  relationship  exists  between  the  Federal 
government  and  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  and 
whereas  there  is  a  national  crisis  in  Indian  education,  it 
is  recommended  that  all  Indian  education  monies  be  exempt 
from  Gramm-Rudman-Hol lings  Act. 

Require  that  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  enforce  legislative  requirements  for 
parental  participation  in  the  planning,   implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  under  Title  V,   Subpart  1,  P.L.  81-874 
and  Johnson-O'Malley. 

3.  That  sign  off  parent  committee  authority  be  required  and  be 
limited  to  the  authorized  chairperson  of  the  parent 
committee  in  Title  V,   Subpart  1,   P.L.   81-874  and  Johnson- 
O'Malley  programs. 

4.  That  the  office  of  Indian  Education  establish  grievance 
procedures  for  grantees  and  parent  committees. 
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5.      That  local  education  agencies  be  accountable  to  the  parent 
committee. 

That  the  Federal  Government  establish  and  provide  adequate 
funding  for  Native  languages,  literacy  and  cultural  programs 
for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  languages,  as  one  of 
the  nation's  highest  priorities. 

Immediately  implement  the  Indian  Nations  at  Risk  Task  Force 
Recommendations  including  those  specifically  related  to 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  language,  literacy, 
culture  evaluation,  research  and  accountability. 

Submit  the  above  recommendations  immediately  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Department  of  Education  and  Interior  Department 
for  immediate  implementation  of  each  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  these  resolutions  be  monitored  by  the  National 
Indian  Policy  Center. 


TOPIC  8:  STRUCTURE  FOR  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  topic  area  pa- 
per were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
sues of  concern. 

The  work  session  products  from  this  topic 
area  included  the  recommendation  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  adopt  a  statement  of  policy.  This 
policy,  premised  on  the  United  State's  trust 
responsibility  to  protect  tribal  rights  and  inter- 
ests. The  principal  element  of  the  United  States- 
tribal  relationship,  as  stated  in  one 
recommendation  is  a  respect  for  tribal  sover- 
eignty and  tribal  rights  to  determine  their  own 
future.  The  principal  elements  include  develop- 
ment of  education  research  plans,  appropriate 
structures  to  address  cultural,  linguistic  and  edu- 
cation needs,  research  information  and  coordi- 
nation of  collaborative  efforts. 

Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  work  session  group  was 
convened,  the  Delegates  were  given  an 
overview  of  the  process  that  had  been  designed 
to  assist  them  in  achieving  their  goals.  These 
Delegates  produced  several  recommendations, 
many  with  accompanying  plans  of  action  devel- 
oped after  indepth  discussion  and  other  work 
session  activities.  These  proposed  resolutions 
were  presented  to,  and  adopted  by  the  assembly 
of  Delegates  on  the  final  day  of  the  Conference 

One  primary  theme  of  this  topic  area  con- 
cerned how  locally-determined  needs  could  be 
met.  This  recommendation  also  addressed  the 
need  to  restructure  and  reform  education  and 


that  efforts  must  be  based  on  locally-assessed 
needs.  Complementary  recommendations  to 
this  primary  theme  were  those  to  enforce  and 
fully  utilize  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  courts, 
which  support  restructuring  of  school  systems. 

Additionally,  efforts  to  streamline  existing 
systems  to  provide  for  a  better  coordinated, 
consolidated,  and  comprehensive  approach  to 
educational  planning,  research  and  services,  as 
determined  by  the  affected  Indian  community. 
However,  this  topic  area  also  recognized  that 
additional  data  and  research  needed  to  be  ac- 
complished to  better  refine  all  educational  efforts 
and  services.  These  research  and  data  collec- 
tion activities  were  expected  to  address  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  needs,  as  determined  by 
the  tribes  and  affected  AI/AN  communities  and 
schools. 

Specific  mechanisms  to  achieve  the  goals 
established  within  these  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

-  Establish  regional  Al  AN  Research  In- 
stitutes to  accomplish  a  variety  of 
functions,  for  example,  information  re- 
pository, and  impactteaching  practices; 

-  Inventory  all  available  resources  to  im- 
prove school  systems; 

-  Develop  Indian  education  programs, 
based  on  locally-assessed  and  deter- 
mined needs; 

-  Coordination  of  infrastructure  to  support 
educational  systems  and  services  for  all 
ALANchildren; 

-  Institute  Memorandum  of  Agreements 
between  affected  agencies  and  entities; 

-  Establish  State  Indian  education  offices; 
and 

-  Support  for  the  development  of  appro- 
priate alternative  structures  to  address 
the  cultural,  linguistic  and  educational 
needs  of  Indian  students. 
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In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
Delegates.  It  is  important  *~  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  c  >ntext  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view^ 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 


These  resolutions  and  plans  of  action 
should  b6  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which 
have  provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  fu- 
ture activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular, 
should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since 
the  assumptions  utilized  by  the  Delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #8-FM 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programs  to  makethem  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"Regional  Indian/Alaska  Native  Educational  Research  Institutes  -  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Governmentto  provide  sources  of  funding  for  Regional  Indian/Alaska  Native  Educational  Research  institutes  to 
develop  and  implement  Regional  Indian/Alaska  Native  Educational  Research  Plans  for  the  purpose  of:  (1) 
Effecting  Teaching  Practices  that  maximize  Indian  and  Native  Alaska  Learning;  (2)  Establish  a  repository  of 
research  information  that  is  fully  accessible  by  regional  tribal  groups,  organizations  and  local  education 
agencies;  and  (3)  Developing  a  collaborative  relationship  between  the  institute  and  regional  tribal  groups, 
organization  and  local  education  agencies  in  thecreation  of  the  research  plans." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  8-R-1 , "  Structure  of  Schools  -  Regional  Indian  Education  Research  Institutes." 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  th9  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #8-R-2 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  tribes,  Indian/Alaska  Native  communities,  schools  and  districts  are  now  required  to  assess 
local  needs  for  funding  purposes,  and 

WHEREAS  ■  those  needs  are  best  determined  at  the  local  level ,  and 

WHEREAS,  educational  personnel  and  parents  are  best  equipped  to  determine  the  needs  of  their  students 
in  their  community,  and 

WHEREAS,  funding  does  not  always  allow  those  locally  assessed  needs  to  be  met, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  maximize  full 
funding  for  Indian  education  programs  based  on  locally  assessed  needs  as  determined  by  tribes,  Indian/Alaska 
Native  communities  and  schools. 


And  it  should  further  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  provide  for  coordination  of  funds  for  all 
Indian/Alaska  Native  education  programs. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action,  "8-R-2\ 
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CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present, 


Co-Cha/r  of  the  C^nierence 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 

7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #8»R-3 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Congress  pass  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
government  to  promote  and  support  the  development  of  coordinated  infrastructures  for  education  services  to 
all  Indian/Alaska  Native  children  as  determined  by  tribe,  Indian/Alaska  Native  community  and  schools. " 

BEIT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action,  "8-R-3". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissancein  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #8-R-4 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  stude  nts  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  and  states  to  support  the  development  of  appropriate 
alternative  structures  to  address  the  unique  cultural,  linguistic,  and  educational  needs  of  Indian  students  as 
determined  by  tribes,  Indian/ Alaska  Native  communities  and  schools . " 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adooted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  8-R-04,"School  Structure:  Need  for  Alternative  School  Structures.1, 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #8-R-5 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that "  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  fully  implement  those  existing  status,  rules,  regulations,  court  orders  which  support  restructuring  of 
schools." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the 
accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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PLAN  Of  Action 
FOR  RESOLUTION  #  8-R-5 
TOPIC  AREA  #8:   STRUCTURE  FOR  SCHOOLS 

I.  Category:     Student  Needs/Family  Needs/Tribal  Issues/etc. 
o        Restructuring  necessarily  involves  all  three. 

II.  Recommendation: 

A.  Primary  Goal 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  federal  government  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  fully  implement  those  existing  status, 
regulations,  rules,  etc.,  which  supports  restructuring  of 
schools.    (VTork  with  Governors,  where  necessary?) 

B.  Secondary/Supporting  Goals 

All  existing  statutes  regulations,  rules,  etc.,  at  all 
levels  of  Government  that  deal  with  Indian  Education 
shall  be  reviewed  in  consultation  with  affected  Indian 
Tribes  and  communities . 

III.  Level  of  Action  Required: 

*  Initiate  action  at  federal  level. 

*  Impacts  all  other  levels 

*  Must      be      done      in     consultation     with     tribes  and 
Indian/Native  Communities. 

IV.  Strategy 

A.  Immediate  or  Self-Effectuating  Action  Steps  Required. 

Review  process  of  all  federal  statues,  regulations,  etc., 
in  consultation  with  tribes,  etc. 

B.  Short  Term/Interim  Action  Steps  Required. 

*  Seek  necessary  funding 

*  Streamline   bureaucracy   to    eliminate  bureaucratic 
layers 

*  Implement  those  which  support  restructuring 

C.  Long  Range/Continuing  Action  Step*  Required. 

For  those  which  do  not  support,  modify  or  eliminate  —  or 
create  new,  if  necessary  —  to  facilitate  an  effective 
restructuring  process  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Indian  and 
Native  children. 


8-R-5  PLAN  of  Action 
Continue/ expand  consultation  process. 

Do  annual  report  to  Congress  and  Indian  tribes,  tribal 
organizations,  etc.,  on  progress  on  the  above. 


TOPIC  9:  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  Topic  Area 
paper  were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  recommendations  developed  at  the  30 
State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
sues of  concern. 

The  major  work  products  from  this  topic 
area  included  those  issues  related  to  tribal  con- 
trol and  capability  enhancement  in  education 
and  related  endeavors.  There  was  the  added 
concern  that  efforts  to  improve  student  out- 
comes should  also  result  in  benefits  to  the  tribal 
community  in  its  economic  and  social  struc- 
tures. Other  issues  of  concern  focused  on  the 
quality  of  the  fabric  of  the  infrastructures,  for 
example  tribally  controlled  community  colleges, 
teachers  and  other,  which  are  needed  to  improve 
student  outcomes. 

Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  work  session  was  convened,  the 
Delegates  were  given  an  overview  of  the  pro- 
cess that  had  been  designed  to  assist  them  in 
achieving  their  goals.  These  Delegates  pro- 
duced several  recommendations,  many  with  ac- 
companying plans  of  action  developed  after 
indepth  discussion  and  other  work  session  ac- 
tivates. The  approved  resolutions  and  proposed 
plans  of  action  were  presented  to,  and  eventually 
adopted  by,  the  Conference  Delegates  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Conference. 

The  primary  themes  of  this  work  session 
group  focused  on  tribal  control  with  Federal 
resources  through  the  establishment  of  tribal 
education  departments.  Additionally,  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  tribes  receive  Federal  and  state 
assistance  to  develop  histories,  undertake  re- 
search, develop  and  institute  training  and  cur- 
riculum, all  of  which  would  be  culturally  relevant 
and  accurate. 


Another  large  area  of  concern  focused  on 
the  needs  of  educational  institutions  to  aid  in 
positive  student  outcomes.  Some  recommen- 
dations called  for  an  increase  of  more  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  personnel;  another  for 
all  personnelto  be  culturally  sensitized. 

Other  recommendations  focused  on 
strengthening  the  capabilities  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  these  institutions.  This  included  library 
services,  language  and  cultural  services.  The 
need  for  advanced  technology  was  addressed, 
such  as  enabling  students  to  access  to  other 
institution  resources  and  instructors  through 
telecommunications'  networking.  Improved  link- 
ages between  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges and  other  education  institutions  could  also 
be  accomplished  under  other  methods  and  for 
other  purposes,  for  example,  studentinternships 
for  career  development/guidance,  training  and 
course/instruction. 

Appropriate  support  for  both  student  schol- 
arships and  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege purposes  was  also  targeted.  Student  aid 
was  proposed  to  be  expanded  to  include  non- 
tuition  areas;  for  example,  summer  and  post- 
graduation  employment  placement,  and  single 
parent  support  services.  Financial  aid  was  rec- 
ommended to  be  an  entitlement.  Both  Federal 
and  state  resources  were  identified  as  needing 
to  be  fully  accessed  and  utilized. 

Other  goals  of  thistopicareaincluded  better 
coordination  between  student  graduation  and 
community  employment  opportunities,  making 
assistance  available  to  TCCCs'  to  serve  all 
members  of  the  community,  ensuring  that  Fed- 
eral aid  for  Indian  students  utilized  a  common 
definition  that  upheld  and  respected  the  rights  of 
tribe  to  determine  their  membership. 

Specific  mechanisms  identified  in  this  topic 
area  to  implement  and  achieve  the  recommen- 
dationsincluded: 

-  Draft  Executive  Orderto  support  TCCCs 
eligibility  for  research  contracting  under 
all  departmental  opportunities;  jc4 

-  OIE  to  institute  a  research  initiative  for 
tribal  education  planning; 
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-  Support  for  the  establishment  of  tribal 
learning  centers  to  develop  tribal  his- 
tories, culturally  appropriate  accredita- 
tion and  testing  standards; 

-  Provide  support  for  tribal  education 
departments; 

-  Appropriate  support  for  new  and  existing 
TCCCsfor  more  scholarships,  for  all  con- 
struction needs,  to  create  extended  stu- 
dent studies  program;  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  tribes,  to  also 
assist  the  development  of  tribal  master 
and  strategic  plans  through  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  centers; 

-  Increase  number  of  Ai/AN  education  per- 
sonnel; develop  Federal  and  state 
legislation  requiring  teacher  training  in 
Indian  sovereignty,  history,  etc.  and  for 
other  retention  activities; 

-  implement  recommendations  on  the  Na- 
tive American  Library  and  Information 
Services  of  the  1 991  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Libraries  and  Information  Ser- 
vices; * 

-  Fund  AIHEC  to  establish  A!/AN  national 
university  network  through  long-distance 
learning  technology; 

-  State  and  other  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions need  to  undertake  more  out- 
reach for  AI/AN  students  recruitment, 
such  as  instituting  programs  for  providing 
college  credit  in  high  school,  provide  stu- 
dent internship  opportunities; 


-  Establish  new  entities  such  as  heritage 
centers,  centers  for  New  Growth  and 
Development  to  assist  Tribes  in  eco- 
nomic, social  and  infrastructure  needs; 
and 

-  Proposed  legislation  to  authorize  loan 
forgiveness  through  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments,  to  provide  other 
assistance  such  as  removing  federal  tax 
on  aid,  eliminating  family  contribution  re- 
quirements, and  Vocational  Education 
Act  Amendments  to  improve  Indian  par- 
ticipation. 

In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  Dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 

These  resolutions  and  plans  of  action 
should  be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which 
have  provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  fu- 
ture activity.  The  action  plans,  in  particular, 
should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since 
the  assumptions  utilized  by  the  Delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #T9-1 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"Thatthe  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  urgesthat the  United  States  Department 
of  Education  create  a  research  initiative  for  the  Department  of  Indian  Education  dedicated  specifically  to 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  education  and  that  in  its  implementation  seek  out  American  Indian/Alaska 
Native  scholars  who  are  committed  to  aggressively  addressing  the  educational  needs  of  American  In- 
dian/Alaska Native  communities,  and  data  and  other  information  developed  under  these  auspices  must  be 
disseminated  widely  but  especially  to  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  nations,  organizations,  and  commu- 
nities." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action  "Educational  Institution,  Federal". 


Th9  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissanceinWashington,D.C.onJanuary22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #T9-2 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  strongly  recommends  federal  government  provides  the  necessary  funds 
and  technical  assistance  to  Indian/Alaska  Native  tribes  to  develop  authentic  tribal  histories,  develop  learning 
centers  for  language  and  cultural  presentation;  develop  capabilities  of  tribes  to  accredit  tribal  schools  and 
certify  teachers;  and 

Identify  and  eliminate  all  standardized  tests  administered  by  states  which  systematically  eliminate 
prospective  teachers;  and 

Strengthen  articulation  networks  between  high  schools  and  post  secondary  institutions.  Upon  request  of 
the  tribe,  four  year  state  supported  institutions  lend  expertise  to  K-1 2  schools  and  tribally  controlled  community 
colleges  on  Indian  reservations." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Planof  Action,  "Technical  Assistance/ Standardized  Tests". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-3 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  f  u  ll  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programsto  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation:  ^ 

"That  the  White  House  Conference  recommends  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  issue  an 
Executive  Order  for  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges  (TCCC),  such  that  all  cabinet  level  Depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  government  identify  resources  and  implement  contracts  with  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  Colleges  to  perform  research  and  advance  study;  to  achieve  equity  with  the  President  Reagan's 
ExecutiveOrderforHistorically  Black  Colleges  and  University. " 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "Executive  Order  for  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissancein  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1992withaquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  T9-4 
PREAMBLE 

This  resolution  was  not  passed  by  the  Delegates  on  January 24, 1 992. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-5 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  makethemmore  relevanttothe  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviews  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"That  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  mandates  that  financial  and  other  resources  be 
provided  to  tribal  education  departments,  tribal  colleges  and  Indian  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
Indian/Alaska  Native  students  to  increase  the  number  of  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  in  graduate  study  in 
areas  consistent  with  tribal/Indian/Alaska  Native  community  developments  needs." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "Servingtribal  needs  through  graduate  study." 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washing  ton ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24,  1 992  with  a  Quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-6 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegateshave reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act  (Department  of  Education)  be  amended  to  provide  assurance  that 
fundsbe  earmarked  for  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives;  and 

Further  resolve  to  amend  the  Jobs  Training  Participation  Act  to  provide  appropriate  funding  to  assist 
American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  with  transportation  support." 


THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "Vocational  Education". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-7 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programsto  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"  The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  state  certification  include  a 
requirement  for  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  receive  six  hours  of  culturally  relevant 
courses  on  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tradition  and  culture;  and,  the  Federal  government  make 
available  to  tribal  governments  funds  to  develop  codes  for  institutional  accreditation  and  certification  of 
academic  discipline." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  is  agreed  to,  with  the  stipulation  that 
further  review  and,  where  necessary,  modifications  be  made  prior  to  its  implementation. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  T9-8 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates , 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"That  the  White  House  Conference  Delegates  support  and  urge  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  to  provide 
supplemental  funding  to  tribady  controlled  colleges  and  post-secondary  institutions  supported  by  tribal 
resolution  to  increase  the  number  of  professional  personnel  within  Indian  Nations  through  retention  programs 
and  innovative  learning  strategies  by  enacting  state  and  federal  legislation. " 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action "  Retention/Innovation  learning" . 

CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissanceinWashington.D.C.on  January22-24, 1992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  T9-9 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  mo  re  relevantto  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"That  the  White  House  Conference  strongly  urges  that  state  and  Federal  government  mandate  that  all 
teachers  take  courses  in  tribal  sovereignty,  culture  and  history  of  Native  Americans ." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action , "  Native  American  Culturally  based  component  in  Teacher  Federal  Programs" . 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.  Con  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  T9-10 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.  L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  hereby  requeststhat  the  President  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  support  the  Development  and  Operation  of  Tribally  Controlled  College  through  funding  as 
authorized  in theTribally  Controlled  CommunityCollegesAct." 

Secondary  Recommendations: 

1.  That  the  Executive  Branch  provide  increased  funding,  resources  and  technical  assistance  for 
feasibility  studiesfor  tribal  communitiesseeking  to  establish  Tribal  Community  Colleges. 

2.  That  Congress  fund  the  Tribally  Controlled  College  Act  at  the  full  authorized  amount  of  $5,320  per 
student. 

3.  That  Congress  amend  the  Tribally  Controlled  College  Act  to  provide  funding  for  the  development  of 
graduate,  post-secondary  graduate,  and  post  graduate  at  Tribally  Controlled  Colleges,  and  further- 
more, that  the  Department  of  Education  be  authorized  to  provide  fundi  ng  for  the  same . 

4.  That  Congress  fund  theconstruction  portion  of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  Act. 

5.  That  Congress  fund  the  Technical  Assistance  portion/  Section  of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
CollegeAct. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Planof  Action,  "Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  Act". 


291 


CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-11 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L.  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  studentsrealizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  hereby  requests  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congressof  the  United  States  supportthe  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  efforts 
to  develop  the  consortium's  distance  learning  capabilities  which  has  the  potential  to  establish  an  American 
Indian/AlaskaNative  University  Network." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "American  Indian/AlaskaNative  Network". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January 22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educations 


RESOLUTION  T9-12 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  thr;'  £'j||  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  Hou^e  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"That  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  hereby  requests  that  states  provide  financial 
support  for  non-Indian  students  attending  Tribally  Controlled  Colleges  as  tribal  colleges  do  not  receive  funding 
through  the  TCC  Act  for  these  students." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  is  agreed  to,  with  the  stipulation  that 
further  review  and,  where  necessary,  modifications  be  made  priorto  its  implementation . 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissanceinWashington,D.C.on  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-13 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  ^992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 


WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  studentsrealizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  mandates  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Native  Americans,  Alaska  Natives 
recruited,  trained,  and  hired  into  the  teaching  profession," 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  without  an  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Rarnada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present , 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  T9 
PREAMBLE 
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The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1 992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential . 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  colleges  and  universities 
establish  articulation  agreements  with  high  schools  which  would  furnish  general  education  requirements  to 
potential  students  and  lend  expertise  to  K-1 2  programs  in  'Indian  Country'  and  urban  and  rural  Indian' Alaska 
Native  communities,  tribally  controlled  colleges,  and  other  post  secondary  institutions  supported  by  tribal 
resolutions. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent  an 
accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


4*r 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-15 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22  23  and  24  1992 
pursuantto  P. L.  100-297.  '  ' 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfuil  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  launch  a  major  initiative  to  support  implementation  of  the  latest  information  technology  for 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education  in  Indian/Alaska  Native  communities  and  in  academic  proqrams 
for  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  requeststhatthe 
President  of  the  U.S.  and  Congress  of  the  U.S.  provide  financial  support  for  the  establishment  of  Archives 
preservation  of  archives  and  support  of  museums,  and  heritage  centers  for  Tribes  where  research,  preserva- 
tion and  promotion  of  the  culture  and  heritage  of  its  members  can  be  accomplished. 

Specifically: 

A.  That  the  appropriate  Federal  government  agencies  immediately  determine  and  implement  advanced 
technology  that  delivers  post  secondary  education  successfully  to  Indian/Alaska  Nativecommunities 
and  programs. 

B.  That  grants  be  made  available  by  the  Federal  government  to  Native  American  Alaska  Native 
communities  and  educational  programs  for  the  purchase  of  high  technology  equipment  and 
computerhardware  andsoftware  to  supportlocalhighereducation  institutions. 

C.  That  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  provide  technical  training  for  Indian  higher  education  staff  to  adapt 
and  develop  more  appropriate  and  a  greater  number  of  technical  tools  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
Indian/Alaska  Native  students  and  faculty. 

D.  That  Congress  appropriate  funds  and  amend  the  appropriate  statutes  to  provide  for  telecommunica- 
tions for  Indian/Alaska  Native  communities  and  higher  education  programs  including  access  to  the 
Nationai  Research  and  Education  Network. 

E.  That  ederal  and  tribal  programs  provide  support  to  organizations  active  in  the  area  of  cultural  and 
historic  preservation. 
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THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 

CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-16 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23  and  24  1992 
pursuant  to  P.  L 100-297.  ' 


WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential . 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 


WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 


WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  review  J  Recommendation : 


"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  supports  the  recommendation  of  the  1991  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries  and  Information  Services  that  pertain  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
especially  as  contained  in  pages  58  through  63. " 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  pages  58 
through  63  from  the  1991  White  House  Conference  on  Libraries  and  Information  Services  that  pertain  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  Jnuary  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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on  Native  American  Library  and  Information  Services 
A.  General  Policy 

1.  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  to  ensure  that  all  Native  Americans  possess  a 
basic  program  of  public  library  and  information  services, 
including  adequate  facilities,  print  and  nonprint  resource 
collections,  equipment,  properly  trained  library  and  information 
personnel,  and  regional  Native  American  networking 
infrastructures,  and  to  encourage  all  states  to  adopt  this  policy 
within  their  state  library-development  programs. 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
implementation  of  this  policy,  Title  IV  of  the  Library  Services 
and    Construction   Act    (LSCA)    should    be    amended    as    follows  to 
include: 

Part  A.  Basic  grants  and  supplemental  entitlement  should  be 
funded  by  an  LSCA  set  aside. 

Part  B.  Special  Projects.  Provision  of  $5,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
with  three  years  of  forward  funding  with  a  20  percent  matching 
requirement,  continuation  contingent  upon  positive  evaluation. 
Part  C.  Training  and  Education.  Provision  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
first  year,  plus  such  sums  as  are  required  for  subsequent  years 
for  1)  fellowships,  2)  traineeships ,  3)  institutes  and  workshops. 
Part  D.  Research  and  demonstration  studies. 

Part  E.  National  Technical  Assistance,  Training,  and  Information 
Technology  Center. 

Part  P.  Literacy.  Discretionary  funds  for  children,  youth,  and 
adults. 

Part  G.  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Native  American  Libraries, 
members  to  be  appointed  as  follows:  4  by  House;  4  by  Senate,  4  by 
President,  4  by  Chair  of  NCLIS  -  10  of  these  members  shall  be 
Native  Americans  nominated  by  Native  American  governments,, 
organizations,  and  communities.  This  committee  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  permanent  independent  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  and  will  have  a  separate 
appropriation  to  carry  out  these  activities. 

Part  H.  All  programs  will  be  administered  by  a  special  Library 
Services  for  Native  Americans  Branch  within  the  office  of  Library 
Programs  (Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement) ,  for 
which  Indian  preference  shall  be  applied  for  staffing  according 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) . 
Additionally,  adequate  technical  support  and  sufficient  funds 
shall  be  provided  to  enable  the  professional  staff  to  visit  10 
percent  of  all  program  grantees  annually. 
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B.  Technical  Amendments  to  Legislation  Affecting  Native  American 
Libraries 

1.  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Children's  Television  Act  of  ±989  be 
amended  to  include  a  Native  American  set-aside  providing  the 
following: 

a.  Require  the  FCC  to  mandate  children's  programming 

to  include  subjects  especially  representing  acceptable  and 
appropriate  depictions  of  Native  American  history  and  culture. 

b.  Ensure  that  current  positive  lifestyles  and 
contributions  of  Native  American  people  are  represented  accurately. 

2.  RESOLVED  FURTHER  that  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  establishment  of  a  National  Native 
American  Library  Center  within  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
to: 

a.  Implement  the  long-range  strategic  plan  for 
development  of  library  and  information  services  to  Native  Americans 
as  continually  modified,  monitored,  and  reevaluated  by  the  tribal 
governments  operating  under  it. 

b.  Serve  as  a  stimulus  and  focal  point  for  the 
preservation,  production,  collection,  and  distribution  of  materials 
of  interest  to  Native  American  libraries. 

c.  Operate  as  a  clearinghouse  and  referral  center 
for  materials  (including  oral  history  and  language  materials) . 

d.  Provide  technical  assistance  through  a  bank 

of  Native  American  resource  people  who  can  provide  intensive, 
short-term  help  through  a  " TRAI LS - 1 ike "  on-going  program  (the 
TRAILS  program  was  a  telephone  based  materials  and  technical 
assistance  clearinghouse) . 

e.  Facilitate  a  national  network  capability. 

f    Establish  links  between  the  National  Native 
American  Library  Center   and  high  school   and  college  counselors 
regarding  library  career  training  opportunities  for  Native  American 
students. 

g.  Encourage  a  horizontal  approach  to  information 
access    funding   within    BIA    and    other    federal    agencies    so  that 
health,   social  services,   economic  development,   job  training,  and 
other    programs    carry    their    own    information    services  support 
components. 

3.  RESOLVED  FURTHER  that  the  Depository  Library  Program  Act  be 
amended  to  permit  each  tribal  government  or  reservation  to 
designate  one  library  on  or  near  a  reservation  as  a  depository 
library  for  publications  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

4.  RESOLVED  FURTHER  that  the  High-Perf ormance  Computing  Act  of  1990 
be  amended  to  include  Native  American  involvement  in  a  coordinated 
federal  research  program  to  ensure  continued  U.S.  leadership  in 
high-performance  computing. 

5.  RESOLVED  FURTHER  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  which 
includes  Native  American  Culture  and  Arts  programs,  be  amended  to 
provide   the   rewriting    of   Native   American   materials,  including 
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textbooks  to  correct  inaccuracies  as  written  by  non-Native  American 
authors  and  historians. 


6.  RESOLVED  FURTHER  that  the  Hawkins-Stafford  Elementary  Secondary 
Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  cooperative  library  programs  in 
conjunction  with  other  child-serving  agencies.  Schools  serving 
Native  American  children  should  be  enabled  to  provide  special 
after-school  and  homework  help  and  tutoring  programs  in 
collaboration  with  other  agencies  providing  similar  help. 

.  RESOLVED  FURTHER  that  the  Community  Services  Act,  which  contains 
provision  for  the  administration  of  Native  Americans,  be  amended 
to  provide:4 

a.  Family     literacy    programs     for    all    Native  American 
communities. 

b.  Coordination  of  existing  resources  such  as  child-care 
centers,   health  care  programs,   foster  grandparents  programs,  and 
adult  basic  education  programs. 

c.  Culturally  based  programs  which  incorporate  the  oral 
tradition,  Native  American  cultural  materials,  and  the  utilization 
of  elders  fur  intergenerational  impact. 

8.  RESOLVED  FURTHER  to  amend  the  Act  authorizing  the  U.S.  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  to  mandate  that  NCES  collect 
statistical  information  on  tribal  libraries  and  tribal  archives, 
including  the  same  questions  collected  fcr  other  library  services 
and  additional  questions,  as  needed,  to  -eflect  the  uniqueness  of 
tribal  collections. 

9.  RESOLVED  FURTHER  that  the  National  Endowment  for  Humanities  Act 
be  amended  to  set  aside  no  less  than  $500,000  or  10  percent 
(whichever  is  the  greater)  annually  for  special  purpose  grants  to 
tribal  libraries. 


C.  information  Technology 

1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  grants  be  made  available  to 
Native  American  libraries  for  the  purchase  of  high  technology 
equipment  and  computer  hardware  and  software. 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  technical  training  be  provided  for 
Native  American  library  staff  to  adapt  and  develop  more  appropriate 
and  a  greater  number  of  technical  tools  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  Native  American  libraries. 

3.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  a  major  initiative,  including 
funding,  be  provided  for  telecommunications  for  Native  American 
library  information  systems  (i.e.,  telephones.  facsimile, 
satellite,   fiber  optics,  and  other  state-of-the-art  technology) . 
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D.  Sovereignty 


1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  libraries  be  asked  to 
implement  policies  which  expressly  support  tribal  sovereignty,  and 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  adopt  and  express,  as  a  part  of 
their  library  policy,  support  for  the  existence  of  tribes  and  their 
inherent  sovereignty. 


E.  Professional  Development  of  Library  Personnel 

1.  NOW,   THEREFORE,   BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  scholarships,  internships 
and    training    assistance    funds    be    provided    under    a  special 
legislative  initiative  to:  ^ 

a.  Develop  Native  American  library  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals. 

b.  Acquire  resources  and  funding  for  continuing  education 
and  professional  1  development  of  Native  American  library  personnel 
and  library  and  information  supporters,  particularly  in  the  areas 
or  oral  history,  preservation,  audio-visual  production,  and 
management  of  small/rural  libraries. 

c  support  travel  and  stipends  for  representatives  in 
fieldwork  and  practice,  d.  Allow  travel,  honoraria,  and  housing 
tor  resource  people  to  visit  Native  American  libraries. 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  training  and  development  programs 
and  funds  be  provided  for  local  community-based  boards,  volunteers, 
and  tribal  members.  ' 


F.  Information  and  Cultural  Needs 


1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  federal  and  tribal  programs 
providing  support  to  organizations  active  in  the  area  of  cultural 
and  historical  preservation  need  to  provide  stronger  financial 
technical,  and  administrative  support.  ' 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  federal  programs  which  depend  on 
H?=^tr  H  •  boards  to  administer  grant  applications  should 
discontinue  this  process  and  establish  boards  of  tribal  people 
actively  involved  in  similar  programs  and  tribal  elders  to  aid  in 
grant  application  review. 

3.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  all  federal  and  federally-funded 
programs  which  hold  information  about  a  specific  tribe  provide 
?ant??^Lthat.  m?tell*l  t0  thS  tribe  of  ori9in<  °r<  where  adequate 
Sfgiiai'atS.  ^   ari~ents  be  «*•   *>r  the   return  of 
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4.  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  an  inventory  of  tribal  resources 
and  archives  shall  be  conducted  and  continued  on  an  ongoing  basis, 
at  both  tribal  and  off-research  libraries. 


G.  National  Native  Library  Technical  Assistance  Center 

1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Native  Library  Technical  Assistance 
Center  and  appropriate,  adequate,  ongoing  funding  to  provide: 

a.  Technical  assistance  in  library  operations,  funding,  grant 

writing,  etc. 

b.  Staff  training,  both  on-site  and  remote. 

c.  Information  and  referral  via  a  toll  free  number. 

d.  Monthly  newsletter. 

e.  Development  and  dissemination  of  training  materials, 
such  as  manuals,  videos. 

f.  Materials  on  training,  selection,  and  other  professional 

issues. 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Center  must  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  with  membership  comprised  of  at  least  60 
percent  Native  Americans,  whose  purpose  will  be  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Native  American  communities  to  improve  library  services  and  the 
advancement  of  information  technology. 


H.  Dynamic  Role  of  Native  Libraries 

1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  libraries  and  Native 
governments  and  communities  be  given  resources  to  encourage 
matching  library  activities  to  community  programs  and  priorities. 

2.  AND  FURTHER,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  Native  American  libraries  be 
encouraged  to  institute  innovative  programs  based  on  community 
needs . 

I.  Information  Clearinghouse 

1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  a  national  clearinghouse 
and  information  center,  with  regional  branches  to  allow  networking 
within  the  Native  American  community,  be  established. 


J.  International  Cooperation 

1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  appropriate  legislation  be 
enacted  and  international  agreements  made,  particularly  with 
Canada,  to  permit  open  and  speedy  electronic  and  manual  delivery 
of  documents  and  services  across  boundaries,  and  2 .  BE  IT  FURTHER 
RESOLVED  that  international  cooperation  be  sought  to  facilitate 
access  to  appropriate  foreign  collections. 
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K.  State-Tribal  Cooperation 


1.  NOW,  # THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  all  states  in  which 
reservations  are  located  and/or  have  significant  Native  American 
populations  be  urged  to  promptly  implement 

similar  legislation. 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  federal  government  encourage, 
by  legislation  or  policy,  state  governments  to  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  tribal  governments  and  libraries, 
when  desired  and  requested  by  the  Native  American  people. 

3.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  Congress  encourage  states  to 
recognize  Native 

American  governments,  organizations  and  libraries  as  direct 
recipients  of  state-administered  funds  allocated  to  library  and 
information  service  programs. 

4.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  Native  Americans  be  represented  on 
various  policy  boards  and  organizations  at  the  local  state  and 
national  level. 

5.  BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED  that  this  initiative  be  accom  plished  in 
recognition  and  support  of  Native  American  sovereignty  and 
developmental  needs. 


L.  Standards  and  Certification 

1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  Congress  should  provide 
resources  for  Native  American  government  organizations  and 
libraries  to  come  together  to  develop  library  standards,  including 
personnel  certification  and  staffing  standards  specific  to  their 
special  program  needs. 

2 .  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  Congress  should  mandate  that  federal 
and  state  agencies  recognize  Native  American  government-  or 
organization-operated  library  information  service  certification  and 
training  programs  as  complying,  for  all  purposes,  with  state  or 
federal  standards. 


M.  Government  Library  Relationships 

1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  membership  issue  a  policy  statement  supporting  a 
priority  for  the  role  and  needs  of  our  libraries. 
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N.  Private  Sector 


1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Indian  pre-conf erence 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services, 
promote  and  encourage  foundations  and  businesses  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  Indian  libraries ♦ 


0.  Scholarships 

1.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  Congress  establish  a 
scholarship  or  fellowship  program  for  Native  American  individuals 
for  baccalaureate  or  graduate  degrees  in  library  science  or  library 
management  with  certification* 

2.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  Congress  establish  a  scholarship  or 
fellowship  program  for  which  Native  Americans  and  organizations  are 
eligible  to  enable  the  Native  American  entities  to  negotiate  with 
schools  of  library  science  to  provide  specific  academic  programs 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  Native  American  libraries  and 
information  centers.   (PETITION  07) 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-17 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1 992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  ,/vhich  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programsto  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  the  Recruitment  and 
Retention  of  Native  American/Alaska  Native  Students  and  faculty  be  a  priority." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  with  an 
accompanying  Plan  of  Action, "  Recruitment  and  Retention" . 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-18 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementofeducationprogramstomakethemmorerelevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"That  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  tribes  support 
Indian/Alaska  Native  Students. " 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  b«i  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action, "  By  providing  fellowships  and  empto  mt  opportunities  at  tribal  offices  for 
Native  American  urban  and  reservation  students" . 


Tha  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  tha 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


S 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-19 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"That  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  and  Congress  provide  funding  for  centers  for  New  Growth  and  Development  that  will  directly  assist  tribes 
withdefining  economic  and  social  needs  and  establishing  governmentinfrastructure." 

THEREFORE,  BEIT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  with  an 
accompanying  Action  Plan "  New  Growth/Development. " 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-20 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetingsand  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  recommends  that  state  governments,  institutions  and 
agencies  develop  a  plan  and  dialogue  to  provide  for  summer  internships  that  will  prepare  students  for 
employment  with  these  agencies;  and,  the  BIA  and  IHS  should  develop  a  plan  and  dialogue  with  all  Federal 
agencies  to  provide  summer  internships  and  provide  for  future  employment  and  to  enforce  the  requirement  of 
the  Indian  Preference  Acttoapply  to  all  Federal  agencies." 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #T9-21 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L.  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
im  provement  of  ed  ucation  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"  The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  Congress  provide  financial 
aid  to  the  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  on  an  entitlement  basis  as  part  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  trust 
responsibilitytonativepeople."  « 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action "  Entitlement" . 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-22 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.  L 100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indian  s, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  recommends  that  the  Federal  government  provide 
funding  to  tribes  for  development  of  authentic  and  current  histories  and  for  tribal  learning  centers  for  language 
preservation  cultural  preservation  and  development  historic  preservation." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  is  agreed  to,  with  the  stipulation  that 
further  review  and,  where  necessary,  modifications  be  made  prior  to  its  implementation. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-23 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  k  t  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programsto  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation : 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  support  amending  the  Higher  Education  Act: 
to  establish  a  loan  forgiveness  plan  for  Indian/Alaska  Native  teachers  and  education  professionals;  to  increase 
the  number  of  quarters/semesters  for  financial  aid  eligibility;  to  increase  the  number  and  maximum  award 
amount  for  Pell  grants;  to  minimize  or  eliminate  student/family  contributions  (as  determined  by  congressional 
methodology;  to  remov9  federal  income  tax  requirements  on  scholarships;  to  simplify  the  financial  aid 
application  process;  to  increase  funding  for  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  to  all  higher  education 
levels.1' 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Action  Plan. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-24 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1  (^0-297. 

WHEREAS,  thte  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  stud&ntsmalizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programstomakethem  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WH ER E AS ,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  recommendation  to  the  Federal  government  that  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  colleges  and  universities  utilize  in  the 
admissions  and  financial  aid  process  a  consistent  definition  of  Native  American/ Alaska  Native  which  does  not 
infringe  on  thetribe'sauthority  to  definemembership  and  to  guard  against  studentself -identification." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Action  Plan. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissanco  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present.  / 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-25 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Ind  ian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"We  recommend  that  a  articulation  between  high  schools  and  colleges  to  be  established.  Successful 
articulation  between  high  schools  and  colleges  should  provide  improved  school  attendance,  high  school 
graduation  and  enable  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  to  gain  college  credit  while  they  are  enrolled  in  high 
school.  This  will  enable  the  studentto  gain  high  school  and  coliege  credit  during  their  last  year  of  highschool  and 
give  them  an  early  start  in  college. " 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  fo.  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 


9 

ERJC 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-26 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"Recognizing  the  need  for  Indian  teachers  that  will  effectively  provide  role  models  for  our  Indian/Alaska 
Native  students;  we  recommend  that  state  institutions,  with  the  assistance  of  Federal,  state,  tribal  funds, 
provide  a relevantteacher training  program." 

"We  recommend  that  a  cooperative  agreement  be  established  with  tribes,  school  districts  and  community 
agencies  to  implement  this  recommendation.  Develop  a  teacher  training  program  for  Indian/Alaska  Native 
people.  Work  with  colleges  and  universities  to  ensure  that  graduates  of  this  program  with  receive  state 
certification." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
RamadaRenaissancein  Washington,  D.C.on  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-27 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  strongly  recommends  that  State  plans  pursuant  to  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act 
specifically  address  the  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students  by  directing  the  Department  of 
Education  to  require  states  provide  written  assurances  and  documented  plans  to  meet  vocational  education 
needs  space  upon  consultation  with  the  affected  Native  population." 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-28 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttothe  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates , 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  states  respond  fully  to  the 
needs  of  single  Indian  parents  eligible  to  participate  in  training  sponsor  under  any  section  of  Carl  D,  Perkins 


Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  without  an  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action, 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D,C,  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


Act, 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  T9-29 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  Housei5onference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interferewith  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  recommends  that  Indian/Alaska  Native  graduate 
students  receive  adequate  financial  support  and  the  institutions  provide  linkage  or  job  opportunities  for 
students  while  attending  Graduate  School,  and  these  linkages  should  provide  employmentupongraduation." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Plan  of  Action. 


CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1992  with  aquorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Endian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-30 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L.  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pr^-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that  graduate  study  be  funded 
at  adequate  levels  and  increased  funding  provided  to  tribal  governments  for  the  implementation  of  graduate 
program  funding  and  research." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Action  Plan. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  T9-31 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference-on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  recommends  that,  pursuant  to  the  trust 
relationship  between  Indian/Alaska  Native  Nations  and  the  U.S.  Government,  scholarships  should  be  exempt 
from  rules  proposed  in  the  Federal  Register,  December  10,  1991,  entitled  "Non-discrimination  in  Federally 
Assisted  programs,  Title  VI  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  absent 
an  accompanying  Action  Plan. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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TOPIC  10:  NATIVE  NON-NATIVE  PERSONNEL 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  Topic  Area 
paper  were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991.  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
sues of  concern. 

This  work  session  group  produced  one  res- 
olution and  three  plans  of  action.  These  four 
documents  incorporated  several  major  issues  of 
concern.  Of  principal  concern  was  the  recom- 
mendation for  "theUnited  States  to  honor,  main- 
tain, and  respond  to  the  Treaty  Rights  and  Trust 
Responsibilities;"  and  "[AI/AN]  education  be 
made  an  entitlement  through  recognition  of  the 
treaty  rights  and  the  enormous  contributions  of 
land  and  life  made  by  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska 
Natives  to  American 

Included  as  an  addendum  to  this  topic 
group's  activity  was  a  recently  developed  chart 
on  the  average  teacher's  salary  and  per  pupil 
expenditures  by  state.  This  information,  com- 
piled by  the  National  Education  Association 
(NEA),  was  inserted  by  the  Task  Force  staff  to 
exemplify  the  national  diversity  in  these  matters 
and  provide  some  comparative  rates  for  Indian 
education  pay  and  pupil  purposes. 

Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  work  session  was  convened,  the 
delegates  weregiven  an  overview  of  the  process 
that  had  been  designed  to  assist  them  in  achiev- 
ing their  goals.  These  Delegates  produced  sev- 
eral  major  recommendations  in   the  one 


resolution  and  four  LCtion  plans.  These  rec- 
ommendations were  presented  to,  and  even- 
tually adopted  by,  the  Conference  Delegates  on 
the  final  day  of  the  Conference. 

The  primary  themes  of  this  work  group  were 
a  United  States  statement  of  policy,  recom- 
mending entitlement  statusfor  Indian  education, 
and  tribal  involvement  in  decision  making  at  all 
levels  affecting  those  services  and  issues  bene- 
fitting theircommunities. 

Other  major  issues  were  the  recommenda- 
tions addressing  improve  recruitment  and 
retention  of  AI/AN  education  professionals,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  professional  devel- 
opment opportunities  for  employees.  Other 
recommendations  involved  the  protection  and 
appropriate  utilization  of  AI/AN  cultural  values 
and  language  in  learning  environments.  Also, 
family  and  community  involvement  in  facilitating 
positive  changes  to  learning  environments. 

Specific  mechanisms  identified  in  this  topic 
area  to  implement  and  achieve  the  recommen- 
dations included: 

-  Culturally  appropriate  developed  and  uti- 
lized in-service  and  pre-service  training 
programsfor  all  educational  employees; 

-  Use  and  access  to  reenforce  culturally 
relevant  learning  styles  and  curriculum, 
and  student  support  services; 

-  Tribal  partnerships  with  local  school  dis- 
tricts, education  institutions  and  state  de- 
partments of  education  to  improve 
student  outcomes  and  provide  leader- 
shipforpositivechanges  to  learning  envi- 
ronments; and 

-  Amend  statutes  to  require  incorporation 
of  culturally  appropriate  aspects  in  re- 
form of  learning  environments,  especial- 
ly curricula. 
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In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  and  plain  as  pre- 
ferred by  the  Delegates.  It  is  important  to  place 
this  topic  area's  work  product  in  the  context  of 
the  enormous  number  of  issues  confronting  the 
delegates,  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view  repre- 
sented in  the  recommended  resolutions  and 
plansofaction. 


These  resolution  and  plans  of  action  should 
be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which  have 
provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  future 
activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular,  should 
not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since  the 
assumptions  utilized  by  the  Delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  #10-1 
PREAMBLE 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  honor,  maintain,  and  respond  to  the  Treaty  Rights  and  Trust 
Responsibilities; 

That  Indian  and  Alask  Native  Education  be  made  an  entitlement  by  recognizing  the  Treaty  Rights  and 
enormous  conributions  of  land  and  life  made  by  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Natives  to  America  by  substantially 
increasing  and  continuing  appropriate  sources  of  funding  or  services; 

That  all  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people  must  be  involved  in  decision  making  at  all  levels. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,23,  and  24,  1992 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 


WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recomendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  geographical  dispersement  of  all  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  is  such  that  they 
must  be  recognized  as  participants  in  the  total  education  process, 

WHEREAS,  All  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  who  do  not  have  the  same  status  must  have  their 
identified  needs  addressed  to  ensure  that  the  national  education  goals  are  met  for  full  Iparticipation  to  occur 
equitably.  The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  Delegates  addressing  the  issue  of  Native  and 
non-native  school  personnel  mandates  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to  execute  the 
following: 

A  uniform  and  consistent  unding  cycle  which  does  not  change  from  year  to  year  must  be  established  for  all 
Indian  and  Alaska  native  programs.  Forward  funding  must  be  included  in  this  policy  change. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action  for  Teacher/Administrative  In-service/Pre-service  Training  and  Retention  of  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  Professionals;  Student  Issues;  and  Family/Community, 
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CERTIFICATION 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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PLAN  OF  ACTION 


TOPIC  AREA  #10 

I.  Category: 

TEACHER/ADMINISTRATIVE  IN-SERVICE/PRE-SERVICE  TRAINING  AND 
RETENTION  FOR  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  ALASKA  NATIVE  PROFESSIONALS. 

II .  Recommendation : 

A.  Primary  Goal 

The  Native  and  non-Native  subcommittee  believes  that 
there  is  an  immediate  need  to  develop  and  support  the 
recruitment  and  retention  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  professionals  at  all  educational  levels  including 
higher  education. 

B.  The  Native  and  non-Native  subcommittee  believes  that 
adequate  and  appropriate  in-service  training  programs 
must  be  designed  and  provided  to  all  educational 
employees . 

III.  Level  of  Action  Required: 

A.       Educational  Institution 

The  Native  and  non-Native  subcommittee  believes  that  we 
need  to  support  existing  and  future  institutions, 
including  Indian  controlled  colleges  that  will  provide 
professional  development  opportunities  for  school 
employees . 

IV.  Strategy 

States  must  recognize  the  validity  of  "Eminent  Scholars"  and 
their  positive  impact  upon  our  students  and  schools. 
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PLAN  OF  ACTION 


TOPIC  AREA  #10 
I.       Category:  STUDENT  ISSUES 

II •    Recommendation : 

A.  Primary  Goal 

The  Native/non-Native  subcommittee  believes  that  learning 
environments  need  to  exist  that  protect,  respect,  and 
reinforce  the  culture,  language  and  values  of  Native 
people. 

B.  Secondary/ Supporting  Goals 

Tribal  governments  and  schools  must  recognize  that  they 
play  an  important  role  in  providing  professional 
development  opportunities  for  all  education  employees. 

III.  Level  of  Action  Required: 

A.       Issue  and/or  Barrier 

1.  Educators  of  Indian  children  must  be  knowledgeable 
of  social  and  cultural  values  that  affect  the 
learning  style  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students . 

2.  Limited  presence  of  appropriate  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  curriculum. 

3 .  Tribes  need  to  cooperate  with  administrators  and 
school  personnel  to  foster  a  positive  learning 
environment  for  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students. 

4.  Educators  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students  must  have  access  and/ or  be  provided  access 
to  university  expertise  and  training  to  address  the 
educational  issues  affecting  students. 

5.  Students  will  be  provided  with  and  will  have  access 
to  comprehensive  student  support  services. 
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PLAN  OF  ACTION 


TOPIC  AREA  #10 

I .  Category : 
FAMILY/COMMUNITY 

II.  Recommendation: 

A.  Primary  Goal 

American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  families  need  to  be 
empowered  to  actively  participate  in  facilitating  change 
in  the  learning  environment. 

B.  To  foster  respect  for  the  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribal 
language,  culture  and  traditions. 

C.  Testing  should  be  used  for  accommodating  student  needs 
rather  than  validation  of  student  weaknesses. 

Tribes  and/or  communities  should  be  involved  in  a 
collaborative  effort  and  play  an  active  role  in 
establishing  a  positive  learning  environment. 

III.  Level  of  Action  Required: 

A.  Tribal/Local 

Tribes  should  be  involved  in  partnerships  with  school 
districts  to  ensure  an  education  that  produces  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  citizens  who  can  participate  in  their  local 
communities  as  well  as  in  the  larger  community  of  the 
dominant  society. 

B.  Educational  Institution 

Education  institutions  need  to  develop  programs  to  assist 
tribes  and  local  school  districts  in  implementing  a 
change  process. 

C.  State 

State  Departments  of  Education  must  provide  leadership  by 
mandating  school  districts  with  significant  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  populations  to  initiate 
collaborative  partnerships  designed  to  foster  respect  for 
our  languages,  culture  and  traditions. 
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Page  2  of  Family/ Community  Res.  10-01 


D.  Federal 

Federal  regulations  for  all  categorical  program  monies 
should  require  states  to  involve  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Natives  in  the  development  of  state  program  plans. 

IV.  Strategy 

A.  To  amend  assisting  legislation  to  ensure  that  school 
districts  consider  the  learning  environment  that  takes 
into  consideration  the  culture  and  tradition  of  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  President  will  issue  a  statement  to  the  Nation's 
educators  addressing  the  concept  of  inclusion  of  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  culture  in  curriculum. 

There  should  be  a  complete  rewriting  of  legislation  to 
accommodate  learning  environment  of  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  communities. 
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TOPIC  11:  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  LIFELONG  LEARNING\ 
PARENTAL,  COMMUNITY  AND  TRIBAL  PARTNERSHIPS 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

The  issues  contained  in  this  Topic  Area 
paper  were  divided  into  seven  categories.  The 
purpose  of  the  seven  categories  was  to  assist 
the  Delegates  in  understanding  the  numerous 
issues  and  recommendations  developed  at  the 
30  State  and  Regional  Pre-Conference  activities 
held  in  1990  and  1991,  The  seven  categories 
helped  to  consolidate  and  streamline  similar  is- 
suesofconcern. 

The  major  work  products  from  Lhis  topic 
area  included  those  recommendations  empha- 
sizing the  need  to  conduct  assessments  on  adult 
education  programs  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
These  included  an  assessment  to  update  and 
consider  consolidating  legislatively  and  b\  egu- 
lation;  to  survey  and  evaluate  for  level  of  services 
to  define  tribal,  state  and  federal  responsibility 
and  duties  for  adult  education,  and  to  meet 
cultural  vocational  and  educational  needs  of 
AI/AN  families.  These  would  be  accomplished  in 
fulfillment  of  the  U.S.  government's  obligation  to 
provide  quality  educational  opportunities  to  all 
AI/AN. 


Work  Session  Activity 
&  Results 

When  this  work  session  was  convened,  ^ 
Delegates  were  given  an  overview  o'  "  pro- 
cess that  had  been  designed  to  assist  them  in 
achieving  their  goals.  These  Delegates  pro- 
duced several  recommendations,  many  with  ac- 
companying plans  of  action  developed  after 
indepth  discussion  and  other  work  session  ac- 
tivities. The  approved  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  proposed  to,  and  eventually  adopted 
by,  the  Conference  Delegates  on  the  final  d*y  of 
the  Conference. 

The  primary  themes  of  this  work  group  fo- 
cused on  the  need  for  enhancing  adult  education 
services  to  meet  cultural  vocational  and  educa- 
tional needs  through  strengthened  tribal  educa- 
tion departments  and  codes.  Other  activity 


would  be  the  establishment  of  parent  and  com- 
munity policy  boards.  Another  area  of  concern 
was  the  need  for  defining  tribal,  state  and  federal 
responsibilities,  and  strengthening  existing  pro- 
grams. The  work  session  group  envisioned  a 
comprehensive  assessment  effort  to  assist  in 
budget  request  justifications;  defining  criteria  for 
adult  education,  in  job  opportunities  establishing 
partnerships  between  tribes,  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  to  improve  services  and  define 
administrative  responsibilities  and  duties;  and  in 
addressing  community  needs.  Tribal,  state  and 
federal  partnership  activities  were  viewed  as  a 
means  of  improving  coordination  of  all  related 
services  and  to  maximize  the  resources  pro- 
vided through  these  efforts.  It  was  stressed  that 
this  partnership  needed  to  prioritized  adult,  vo- 
cational and  community  education  needs  under 
their  agencies  for  social  and  human  resource 
services. 

Specific  mechanisms  in  this  topic  area  to 
implement  and  achieve  the  recommendations 
included: 

-  3  year  comprehensive  assessment  pro- 
grams; 

-  Direct  funding  to  tribes  under  all  educa- 
tional programs; 

-  Establish  tribal  education  departments; 

-  Support  for  all  educational  services, 
especially  under  ISEP,  including  training 
centers,  and  to  meet  the  community's 
cultural  vocational,  and  education  needs; 

-  Support  for  new  school  construction; 

-  Establish  culturally  and  community- 
based  learning  centers; 

-  Tribal  efforts  through  improved  employ- 
ment opportunities,  new  personnel 
codes,  development  business  incen- 
tives; 

-  Partnerships  to  institute  public  relations 
and  consumer  campaigns  to  target  eli- 
gible population  and  services; 
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Partnerships  to  integrate  adult/' vocation- 
al education  activities  with  high  schools, 
colleges  and  other  higher  education  in- 
stitutions; 

Use  partnerships  to  enhance  support 
services,  rafine  respective  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  assist  targeting  funds 
and  resources; 

Increase  set-aside  funding  under  Carl 
Perkins  Act  programs,  establish  2%  set 
aside  for  AVE  programs,  and  support 
Family  English  Literacy  under  Bilingual 
Education  Act; 

Extend  funding  from  one  year  to  3  to  5 
years,  delete  matching  funds  require- 
ment under  library  services,  provide  for- 
ward funding  for  all  BIA  education 
programs;  and  support  availability  of 
funding  for  newly  recognized  tribes; 

Define  tribal  consultation  for  Vocational 
Education,  Adult  Education,  Title  V, 
JOM; 

Legislation  to  support  research  into,  and 
implementation  of,  innovative  programs, 
using  NIEA,  NCAI  and  culturally-based 
learning  centers,  and  to  establish  a  Re- 
search and  Development  Center;  and 


-  Establish  a  National  Tracking  System, 
after  one  year  pilot,  under  OIE  and 
through  national  Indian  organizations  to 
better  address  the  needs  of  tribal,  rural 
and  urban  AI/AN. 

In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  many  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was 
also  true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  were  not  as  conclusive  as  preferred  by  the 
Delegates.  It  is  important  to  place  this  topic 
area's  work  product  in  the  context  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  issues  confronting  the  Dele- 
gates, as  well  as  the  diversity  of  view 
represented  in  the  recommended  resolutions 
and  plans  of  action. 

These  resolution  and  plans  of  action  should 
be  viewed  as  dynamic  documents  which  have 
provided  the  foundation  for  additional,  future 
activity.  The  plans  of  action,  in  particular,  should 
not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instructions,  since  the 
assumptions  utilized  by  the  Delegates  in  the 
formulation  of  their  recommendations  were 
premised  on  many  variables  subject  to  changing 
circumstances. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  #11-1 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  theirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  reievantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"That  an  immediate  assessment  be  conducted  to  consider  updating  and  consolidation  of  Adult  Indian 
Education  legislative  policy  and  program  regulations." 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of 
Action.  "11-1". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  11-02 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"That  a  nation-wide  comprehensive  assessment  of  Indian  Adult  Education  and  Occupational  needs  be 
conducted  every  three  years  to  correlate  Educational  program  demands  with  the  annual  congressional  budget 
request." 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  Plan  of  Action, 
"11-02". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  11-03 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  reaiizingtheirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetingsand  reviewed  by  theassembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"To  promote  current  and  future  announcements  of  Indian  VMaska  Native  origin  reflect  that  applicants  must 
have  backgroundexperience  in  adult  education  and  life  long  learning  skills  to  be  considered  fortmployment," 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,"  11-03". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D. Con  January  22-24, 1992  withaquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  1-04 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 


"That  the  feasibility  of  partnerships  between  tribes,  Indian  communities,  local,  state  and  Federal  agencies 
be  explored  as  a  vehicle  to  direct  funds,  to  provide  attendant  support  services,  and  to  define  tribal,  state  and 
Federal  administrative  responsibility  and  duties  for  adult  education  programs  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  Tribes." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  absent  an  accompanying 
Action  Plan. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairofthe  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  11-05 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L.  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Confidence  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

'Tribes,  states  and  the  Federal  government  establish  occupational,  adult  and  community  education  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  as  a  priority  of  Social  and  Human  Resource  Development." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "11-05". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  11-06 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuant  to  P.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  studentsrealizingtheirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation : 

"Increase  funding  for  adult  education  services  to  meet  the  cultural  vocational  and  educational  needs  of 
Indian  families  in  order  to  support  the  philosophy,  policies  and  mandates  of  tribes,  Alaska  Natives,  and  Indian 
organizations  based  on  the  unique  status  that  Indian  Nations  have  with  Federal  and  state  governments. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action/1 11 -06". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance :   Vashington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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11-06  Plan  of  Action 


I.  Category:  Federal 

II .  Recommendations : 

A.  Increase  ABE/GED  -  Title  V  'BIA 
Increase  JTPA/AVT/EA  -  Funding  (BIA) 

B.  Set  aside   increase/Carl   Perkins    (increase  JTPA  within 
Dept  of  Labor/Library  Services  and  (Construction  Act) 

C.  Establish  2%  set  aside  Adult/Voc  Program 

D.  Expand  and  increase  Family  English  Literacy  (Bilingual 
Ed) 

E.  Reenact  basic  skills  programs  and  establish  funding  for 
this  activity 

III.  Level  of  Action: 
A.  Federal 

1.  Extend  funding  cycles  from  one  year  to  3  to  five 
years 

2.  Delete  matching  funds  requirement  from  library 
services 

3.  Provide  forward  funding  for  all  BIA  education 
programs 

4.  Increase  funding  when  Tribes  are  newly  recognized 

IV.  Strategy: 

A.  Support  increased  funding  for  current  &  future 
legislation  on  education  services. 

B.  Increase/establish  funding  sources  from  Tribal 
funds  for  Adult  Education  services  to  meet  the 
cultural,  vocational  Education  needs  of  Indian 
families  to  support  the  philosophy  policies  and 
mandates  by  that  tribal  organization. 

C.  Recognize  AVT  as  a  part  of  education  rather  than 
tribal  services  within  the  BIA  and  move  AVT  within 
education . 

D.  State:  Increase/establish  funding  sources  from 
available  state  funds  for  adult  education  services 
to  meet  the  cultural,  vocational  education  needs  of 
Indian  families  to  support  philosophy. 

E.  Long  Range:  Establish  funding  partnerships  with 
Federal/Tribal  governments  (ie.  extend  state  aid  to 
Tribal  Schools  or  Department  of  education) . 

F.  Tribal  Local:  Short  Term:  Establish  Adult  Education 
as  a  funding  priority  from  available  resources 


er|c 
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11-06  Plan  of  Action 

Transfer  AVT  from  Tribal  Services  within  the  Bureau 
to  Education. 

Allocate  specific  funds  for  Indian  Adult  Education. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  11-07 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P. L 100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  the  ir  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"Local  control  of  Indian  education  be  strengthened  by:  the  establishment  of  tribal  educational  depart- 
ments; implementation  of  tribal  educational  codes  which  include  standards  and  certification;  tribal  definition  of 
"consultation";  establish  parents  and  community  policy  boardsforleadershipandeducation;  and  development 
of  tribal  regulations  governing  adult  education." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  for  implementation  with  the 
accompanying  Plan  of  Action, "  1 1-07". 


CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  aquorum  present. 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


\fr  of  the  Conjeren. 


? 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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11-07  Plans  of  Action 

I.  Category:  Federal 

II .  Recommendations : 

A.       Establish    a    Tribal    definition    of    "consultation"  in 
Vocation  Ed,  Adult  Ed,  Title  V,  JOM,  etc. 

III.  Level  of  Action 

A.      Allow  for  a  Tribal  Government's  representative  to  sit  on 
Title  V  parent  committees. 

IV.  Strategy: 

A.       Ensure  appropriation  of  funds  for  Tribal  Departments  of 
Education  &  Education  Codes  (legislative  action) 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  11-08 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuantto  P.L.  1 00-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programsto  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  thefollowing  recommendation: 

"That  culturally-based  learning  centers  be  established  to  enhance  traditional  culture  and  educational 
opportunities,  with  advanced  technology  and  attendant  support  services  for  reservation,  rural  and  urban  Indian 
adults  as  the  basis  of  the  appropriate  needs  of  the  local  Indian  community  inciuding  adult  education,  language 
and  culture  instruction,  career  counseling,  parenting  classes,  and  library  and  information  services." 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Action  Plan  "Long  Range  -Increase  and  ensure  fundingfor  adult  education  programs.  Monitor  effectiveness  of 
programs.  Number  of  adults  taking  GED,  number  of  adults  entering  workforce,  number  of  aoults  entering 
college.  Continued  support  of  legislation  which  appropriates  funds  for  culturally  based  learning  centers.  Short 
Term  -  Tribes/Local  community/educational  institutions  conduct  needs  assessment.  Identify  available  re- 
sources: community  resources  (i.e.  Indian  elders,  educators,  etc.),  Community  Colleges,  Libraries,  Funding 
for  Adult  Education  (federal  &  state ;.  Develop  directory  to  identify  support  services,  support  current  legislation 
whichappropriatesfundsforculturally-based  learningcenters." 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


ERIC 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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11-08  Plan  of  Action 


I.  Category:     Educational  Institutes 

II.  Recommendations: 

That  culturally-based  learning  center  be  established  to 
enhance  traditional  culture  and  educational  opportunities, 
with  advanced  technology  and  attendant  support  services  for 
reservation,  rural  and  urban  Indian  adults  as  the  basis  of  the 
appropriate  needs  of  the  local  Indian  community  including 
adult  education,  language  and  culture  instruction,  career 
counseling,  parenting  classes,  and  library  and  information 
services. 


III.  Strategy: 

A.       Long  Range 


Increase  and  ensure  funding  for  adult  education 
programs.  Monitor  effectiveness  of  programs. 
Number  of  adults  taking  GED,  number  of  adults 
entering  the  workforce,  number  of  adults  entering 
college. 

Continued  support  of  legislation  which  appropriates 
funds  for  culturally-based  learning  centers. 


B.       Short  Term 


1.  Tribes/Local  community\educational  institutions 
conduct  needs  assessment. 

2.  Identify  available  resources:  community  resources 
(Indian  elders,  educators) ,  Community  Colleges, 
Libraries,   Funding  for  Adult  Ed,    (federal,  state) . 

3.  Develop  directory  to  identify  support  services, 
support  current  legislation  which  appropriates 
funds  for  culturally-based  learning  centers. 


White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  11-09 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  studentsrealizingtheirfull  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementofeducationprogramstomakethemmore  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WH  EREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"Innovative  and  appropriate  adult  education  programs  need  to  be  established  for:  high  school  completion, 
(especially  adult  high  schools);  for  pre-coilege  programs;  and  programs  for  cultural  education,  literacy,  basic 
education ,  occupational,  parenting  and  life  coping  skills. 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  ofAction,"1 1-09". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  11-10 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  have  reviewed  Recommendation: 

"To  establish  National  Tracking  System,  after  a  one  year  pilot  project,  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  jn 
consort  with  the  Office  of  Elementary  Education  and  appropriate  National  Indian/Alaska  Native  Organization 
(NlEA,  NACIE,  etc.). 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Plan  of  Action,  "11-10". 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington ,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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11-10  Action  Plan 


I.       Category:  Federal 

II •     Recommendations : 

To  establish  National  Tracking  System,  after  a  one  year  pilot 
project,  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Education,  in  consort  with 
the  Office  of  Elementary  Education  and  appropriate  National 
Indian/Alaska  Native  Organization  (NIEA,  NACIE,  etc,) 

For  Tribes/Urban  Indian  groups/Alaska  Natives  go  on  record  as 
supporting  and  participating  a  n.tional  tracking  system* 

III.  Level  of  Action: 

A.  Federal  Issue/Barrier 

1.  To  provide  expertise  and  training  in  data 
collection  and  data  analysis. 

2.  Endorse  and  fund  a  demonstration  pilot  project  for 
year  one  with  full  funding  for  a  national  tracking 
system. 

3.  Train  Native  American/Alaska  Native  personnel  in 
data  collection/analysis.     Assess  pilot  project, 

B.  Tribal  Issue/Barrier 

1.  To  go  on  record,  with  the  State's  Office  on 
Education,  supporting  data  collection  and 
assessment  of  what  currently  exists • 

C.  State  Issue/Barrier 

1.  Each  state  designate  one  individual  organization  to 
promote  this  activity,  privacy  act  might  be  in 
question . 

IV.  Strategy 

A.  Federal 

1.  Money  restriction,  not  buying  into  tracking 
systems . 

2.  Privacy  Act,  find  out  what  exists,  who  does  the 
collection  for  what  and  "piggy  backing"  on  existing 
means  of  gathering  information. 

3.  Funding,  Central  location.  Privacy  Act 

4.  Support  services  to  continue  tracking  program  year 
to  year 

5.  Consolidation  of  data  collection  requirement  of 
Title  V.  Title  VII,  JOM,  etc. 

B,  Tribal 

1.  Resolution  Development 

2.  Treasure  and  nurture  current  4th  graders  as  the 
leaders  of  the  21st  Century. 
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11-10  Action  Plan 

Educational 

1.      Finding   o\it  where   the   educational    leaks   are  and 
addressing  these  educational  leaks. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  11-11 
PREAMBLE 

Requesting  that  the  United  States  Governmen  t  address  the  seriously  inadequate  funding  for  Indian/Alaska 
Native  education  by  increasing  funding  for  Indian'Alaska  Native  education  to  properly  carry  out  its  trust 
obiigationtoprovidequalityeducationalopportunitiesfor  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

WHEREAS, 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 


The  United  States  government  has  a  trust  responsibility  to  Indian  Alaska  Native  tribes  and  as  such 
has  a  legal,  moral,  and  ethical  obligation  to  provide  quality  educational  opportunities  for  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Nativesfrom  early  childhood  through  life;  and 

Indian/Alaska  Native  communities  and  tribal  governments  view  the  education  of  Indian/Alaska  Native 
children  as  a  critical  priority;  and 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  is  authorized  under  P.L.  100-297  to  develop 
recommendations  for  improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  reliant  to  the  needs  of 
Indian  people;  and 

P.L.  95-561  establishes  that  Indian/Alaska  Native  children  will  perform  at  levels  mandated  by 
Congress;  and 

In  September  1 990,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Manuel  Lujan  at  a  gathering  of  Indian  leaders,  stated  that 
all  agenciesin  the  Federal  governmenthaveatrustresponsibility  to  Indian  people;  and 

Current  funding  for  Indian.  Alaska  Native  education  is  seriously  inadequate  which  is  a  major  cause  of 
problems  in  federally  funded  schools;  and 

To  protect,  preserve  and  perpetuate  tribal  sovereignty,  culture  and  human  resources,  Indian  tribes 
must  have  effective  control  over  the  formal  education  of  their  children  whether  that  education  is 
provided  by  Indian  Alaska  Native  tribes,  the  Federal  government,  or  by  states;  and 

There  are  many  Federal  education  programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
However,  most  Federal  laws  fail  to  recognized  tribal  governments  as  recipients  of  Federal  education 
program  grants;  and 

A  safe  and  secure  environment  is  conducive  to  learning  and  presently  the  Federal  governments  is 
placing  our  children  at  risk  in  unsafe,  outdated,  and  seriouslydilapidated  schcols;  and 


1 0.    School  facilities  have  not  been  maximized  for  useafter  school  and  during  summer  months. 
NOWTHEREFORE,  BEITRESOLVED.that 

1 .  The  United  States  Government  under  its  legal,  ethical  and  moral  responsibility,  recognize  the  serious 
underfunding  of  Indian/Alaska  Native  education  and  take  steps  to  correct  the  situation,  such  as,  to 
immediately  increase  the  ISEPformula. 

2.  A  federal  program  be  established  to  provide  steady,  dependable  grants  directly  to  tribal  governments 
toonabletribes  tooperate  Tribal  Departmentsof  Education. 
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3.  Memorandum  of  Agreements  be  established  between  tribes  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  which  will  allow  Indian  governments  direct  access  to  federal  programs  under  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

4.  Tribal  governments,  consistent  with  their  sovereign  authority,  exercise  direct  control  over  the 
educational  systems  which  serve  their  children  on  their  reservations. 

5.  Appropriations  be  allocated  immediately  for  new  school  facilities. 

6.  Federal  school  facilities  be  available  to  communities  for  community  education,  recreation  and 
enrichment  year  round. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RESOLUTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 
Overview 

In  the  development  of  resolutions,  based  on 
the  Pre-Conference  Recommendations,  Dele- 
gates were  advised  that  additional  recommen- 
dations not  previously  presented  by  work 
session  groups  could  also  be  addressed.  It  was 
expected  that  any  issues  would  be  brought  up  in 
the  appropriate  topic  area.  However,  there  were 
a  few  matters  that  were  raised  in  work  group 
sessions  that  did  not  fit  within  a  specific  topic 
area. 

Those  items  outside  of  a  specific  topic 
area's  boundaries  were  brough  before  the  as- 
sembly of  Delegates  for  review  and  approval. 
The  recommendations  raised  were  either  an 
item  developed  by  a  work  session  group  or  a  new 
item  raised  by  a  Delegate  in  full  assembly  in- 
dependent of  any  work  group  and  topic  area. 
Those  issues  that  were  adopted  bh'  the  assem- 
bled Delegates  but  did  not  fit  wihin  a  particular 
topic  area  were  placed  in  a  "Miscellaneous" 
caegory  of  resol  ution . 


Four  miscellaneous  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  full  assembly.  As  their  recom- 
mendations and  themes  did  not  adhere  or  con- 
tain specifics  common  to  one  another,  these 
resolutions  are  not  summarized  in  this  section. 
These  resolutions  are,  however,  major  declara- 
tions of  concern  and  policy  adoped  by  the  as- 
sembled delegaes  and  as  crucial  to  this  whole 
package  of  resolutions  as  any  element. 

In  this  area,  the  Delegates  were  able  to 
provide  valuable  insight  into  their  perspectives 
on  the  issues  of  concern  addressed.  It  was  also 
true,  that  with  the  various  constraints  to  this 
process,  that  some  resolutions  were  not  as  con- 
clusive and  plain  as  preferred  by  the  delegaes.  It 
is  important  to  place  this  topic  area's  work  prod- 
uct in  the  context  of  the  enormous  number  of 
issues  confronting  the  Delegates,  as  well  as  the 
diversity  of  view  represented. 

These  resolutions  should  be  viewed  as  dy- 
namic documents  which  have  provided  the  foun- 
dation for  additional,  future  activity.  Specific 
implementation  strategies  referenced,  in  par- 
ticular, should  not  be  viewed  as  rigid  instruc- 
tions, since  the  assumptions  utilized  by  the 
Delegates  in  the  formulation  of  their  recommen- 
dations were  premised  on  many  variables  sub- 
ject to  changing  circumstances. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

RESOLUTION  M-1 

WHEREAS: 

The  Honorable  Morris  "Mo"  Udall  has  retired  from  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  after 
yea™,  and"  *****    °MM  * the  Stat6  °f  AnZOna' and  the  entire  United  States  with  9rea?dE?on  S  tffif 

won  ho  nn9  ?m  tenUA6  in  0ffiCe'  RePresentative  Udall  was  a  strong  and  compelling  advocate  for  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  Native  Americans  and  Alaska  Natives  and  for  protection  of  the  en  vironment,  and 

n„mnrSentKtiVe  Uda"  3  distinctive  and  honored  reputation  for  honesty,  integrity,  dedication  and 

numorthathasbecomelegendary.especiallyinthepoliticalturmoiloftoday'sworld.and 

The  legislative , .  otters  that  he  devoted  his  career  to  pursuing  and  the  legislation  that  he  was  successful  in 
seeing  enacted  are  enduring  testaments  to  his  achievements  that  will  affect  future  geneTSfons i  of  NaSve 
Amencans.AlaskaNativesandallothersinthiscountry;  ywiwcraons  01  Native 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that: 

We,  the  Delegates  convened  for  the  1992  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  on  behalf  of  thP 

2  ST3  '6  M°m?;M°  Udall.  We  applaud  his  outstanding  and  enduring  achieveSfSJvSKS 
tribal,  state  and  national  politicians  and  leaders  to  use  his  career  of  achievement  and  his  standa  ds  of  intS 
anddevotiontodutyasamodelforalltheiractions;  swnaaras  or  integrity 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that: 

Fvr  Jd?n^fn°MnFreSf  5  Pr°mptly  6naCt  enablin9  le3islation  10  implement  the  Morris  K.  Udall  Scholarship  and 
CS^Z^!^™™  P0"Cy  ACt'  An  ,n  C0nC,U8i0n'  We  »V.         ^e  Rainbow  oflESj 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Co-Cha/r  of  the  Conference 


/ 


7 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  Housq  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  M-2 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvementof  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevantto  the  needsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  Delegates 
recommend  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  that  new  funds  be  allocated  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  training  new  native 
teachers,  counselors,  special  education  personnel,  administrators  and  other  professional  personnel;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  Delegates 
recommend  that  no  less  than  $1 2  million  be  included  in  the  FY  1 993  as  well  as  in  future  fiscal  years  forteacher 
training  programs;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  Title  V  be  amended  to  include  language  that  requires  Fellows  to  work  in 
an  Indian  community  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  number  of  years  the  Fellow  received  Title  V  Fellowship 
Funding. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 

RESOLUTION  M-3 


RESOLUTION  FOR  OIEP/DOI  TO  BE  AN  ASSERTIVE  ADVOCATE 
FOR  QUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 
INDIAN  AND  ALASKA  NATIVE  CHILDREN 
PREAMBLE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22,  23,  and  24,  1992, 
pursuanttoP.L.  100-297. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential. 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevanttotheneedsof  Indians, 

WHEREAS,  Pre-White  House  Conference  recommendations  were  developed  from  the  State  pre-White 
House  Conference  Meetings  and  reviewed  by  the  assembled  Delegates, 

WHEREAS,  the  Delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  call  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs  to  be  an  assertive  advocate  for  quality  education  for  all  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children, 
in  coordinating  comprehensive  support  for  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  internally  and  from  other 
agencies  in  education,  mental  and  physical  health,  juvenile  justice,  and  jcb  training;  and  fn  carrying  out 
responsibilities  for  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  in  public  and  Bureau-funding  and  operated  schools 
consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  appropriate  Indian  tribesand  Alaska  Native  entities. 

They  must: 

Assure  that  every  Indian  child  has  access  to  a  quality  preschool  program,  whether  center-based  or 
home-based;  provide  ongoing  training  and  involvement  opportunities  for  parents;  implement  the  local  control 
provisions  of  Public  Law  95-561  to  its  maximum  extent  to  foster  site-based  management;  em  brace  the  Effective 
Schoolsimprovementmodei  for  all  OlEPfunded  schools  by  giving  everyschool  and  opportunity  to  implementit; 
develop  measures  of  school  and  student  success  that  are  authentic  and  relevant  to  reservation  realities,  tribal 
needs  and  the  emerging  work  force;  become  the  major  advocate  for  tribal  language  and  culture  realizing  that 
this  is  the  base  for  the  need  for  building  self-esteem;  improving  for  success  for  the  Indian  children;  send  a  clear 
message  to  all  OlEPemployees  from  Central  Office  through  the  Line  Office  and  school  that  their  major  purpose 
and  goal  is  implementing  locally  determined  educational  outcomes  of  Indian  children;  and  provide  ongoing 
access  to  on-site  and  centralized  training  and  technical  assistancefor  school  boards,  principals,  teachers,  and 
administrators  that  reflectscurrent  and  state-of-the-art  trends. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  thattheaboverecommendation  be  adoptedforimplementation. 
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CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January  22-24, 1 992 with  a  quorum  present. 


Co-Chair  of  the  Conference  Co-Cha/r  of  the  C^nfcrence 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


RESOLUTION  M-4 
PREAMBLE 


The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  was  convened  on  January  22, 1992,  pursuant  to  P.L 
100-297; 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  directed  to  identify  those  problems  which  impact  and 
interfere  with  Indian  students  realizing  their  full  potential; 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Conference  was  also  directed  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  education  programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Indians; 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  Congress  declared  1992  as  the  year  of  the  Indian; 

WHEREAS,  President  George  Bush  declared  himself  the  Education  President; 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  have  passed  a  number  of 
resolutionstoimprove  Indian  Education  duringthe  White  House  Conference  on  this  date,  January  24, 1 992. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  requests  President 
George  Bush  in  the  1 992  State  of  the  Union  Address  establish  Native  American  and  Alaska  Native  Education  a 
major  priority  forimmediate  action  in  1992andfuture  years. 


The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education,  held  at  the 
Ramada  Renaissance  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  January 22-24, 1 992  with  a  quorum  present. 


CERTIFICATION 


Co-Chairof  the  Conference 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
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LEADERSHIP 
DIRECTION 
OVERSIGHT 

Leadership 


Department  Secretaries 

Manual  Lujan,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Dr.  Lamar  Alexander,  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion played  an  important  role  in  the  success  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education. 

Acting  jointly  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Secretary  of  Education  established  the  Task 
Force  on  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education.  Each  Secretary  appointed  employ- 
ees from  their  Departments  as  professional  and 
support  staff  to  plan  and  conduct  the  confer- 
ence. The  appointed  employee's  salaries  were 
paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  employing 
Department  under  the  authority  of  other  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  The  two  Secretaries  also  jointly 
appointed  the  Director  of  the  Ta^<  Force. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  provided  office 
space  and  materials  for  the  Task  Force,  includ- 
ing an  allowance  for  mailing  costs  as  mandated 
in  Public  Law  100-297. 

An  Interagency  Agreement  (IAG)  between 
the  Office  of  Administration,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  made  to  allow  the  Tas'<  Force  to  carry  out  the 
administrative  procedures  to  conduct  the  con- 
ference. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Task  Force 
the  fcmer  Secretary  of  Education  called  for  an 
initiative  to  address  the  educational  needs  of 
Native  Americans.  He  named  this  initiative, M  The 
Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Task  Force."  The  Task 


Force  was  appointed  and  then  chartered  on 
March  8, 1990,  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Education.  The  Task  Force  was  directed  to 
study  the  status  of  Native  education  in  the  United 
States  and  to  make  a  report  of  recommendations 
to  set  the  stage  for  improving  the  quality  of 
educational  institutions  that  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Native  children  attended.  The  Final 
Report  of  the  Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Task  Force 
was  M.ade  official  in  October  1991.  The  Indian 
Nations  at  Risk  Task  Force  found  four  important 
reasons  the  Indian  Nations  are  at  risk  as  a  peo- 
ple: (1)  Schools  have  failed  to  educate  large 
numbers  of  Indian  students  and  adults;  (2)  The 
language  and  cultural  base  of  the  American 
Indians  Alaska  Natives  are  rapidly  eroding;  (3) 
The  diminished  lands  and  natural  resources  of 
the  American  Indians  Alaska  Natives  are  con- 
stantly under  siege;  and  (4)  Indian  self-deter- 
mination and  governance  rights  are  challenged 
by  the  changing  policies  of  the  administration, 
Congress,  and  the  justice  system.  The  report 
included  major  Indian  education  findings,  rec- 
ommended researched  based  strategies  for  ad- 
dressing educational  needs  and  presented  other 
recommendations  for  improving  schools  and 
schooling  [Indian  Nations  At  Risk:  An  Educa- 
tional Strategy  for  Action.  Final  Report  of  the 
Inoian  Nations  At  Risk  Task  Force,  U.S.  Depart- 
mentof  Education,  October  1 991 ,  page  iv]. 

The  findings  of  this  Secretarial  initiative  laid 
the  ground  work  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
enceon  Indian  Education. 
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c  Agencies 


Public  Law  100-297 encouraged  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  cooperate 
with,  and  provide  assistance  to,  the  Task  Force 
upon  request  including  providing  personnel  to 
the  Task  Force. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  for 
Native  Americans  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Dir<  -  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  were  specificially 
authorized  to  detail  personnel  to  the  Task  Force 
to  enable  the  Task  Force  to  carry  out  its  f  u  nctio  n . 

The  Indian  Health  Service  detailed  several 
personnel  with  specialized  skills  to  the  Task 
Force  as  specific  preparation  for  the  national 
conference  took  place  and  as  specific  duties 
needed  to  be  met.  Other  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  also 
detailed  staff. 

A  series  of  interagency  meetings  also  took 
place  during  the  pre-conference  period.  Several 
Departments  sent  representatives  including  the 
Departmentof  Agriculture,  Departmentof  Labor, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Department  of  Transportation,  Department 


of  Education,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Department  of  Energy,  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  purpose  of  these  meet- 
ings were  to  keep  the  Departments  informed  of 
conference  activities  and  to  discuss  department 
and  agency  involvementand  participation. 

Agencies  were  invited  to  submit  nomina- 
tions from  their  staff  to  be  considered  for  appoint- 
ment as  Delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education.  As  the  Haw- 
kins-Stafford Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Improvement  Amendments  of  1988 
(Public  Law  100-297)  provided  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  participants  to  include  one-fourth  of  the 
Delegates  to  be "  individuals  who  are  Federal  and 
tribal  governmentofficials." 

Several  individuals  were  appointed  from 
Federal  agencies  as  Delegates  to  the  White 
House  Conferenceon  Indian  Education. 

Agencies  performed  successfully,  in  their 
involvement  and  participation  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education.  The 
greatest  challenge  for  agencies  will  be  to  de- 
velop actions  to  address  the  Conference  rec- 
ommendations. 
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Congressional  Committee 


The  Congressional  committees  played  a 
critical  role  in  establishing  the  White  House  Con- 
ferenceon  Indian  Education. 

During  the  second  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  S.  1 645 
held  in  Washington  D.C.  on  September  29, 
1 987,  one  of  the  panel  presenters  recommend- 
ed that  a  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  take  place.  This  recommendation 
with  other  comments  regarding  a  board  of  Indian 
education  concept,  provided  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  with  an  opportunity  to  seek  addi- 
tional information  regarding  the  role  Indian  lead- 
ership has  played  in  establishing  educational 


policy.  Upon  further  inquiry  and  approval  by  the 
panel  presenters  and  some  tribal  leaders  the 
Chairman  recommended  the  development  of 
the  ideas  discussed.  This  development  even- 
tually lead  to  adding  Title  V  to  S.  1645.  Because 
Title  V  passed  in  S.  1 645  but  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  compatable  House  of  Representatives  bill 
H.R.  5,  it  went  to  a  joint  conference  committee. 
The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  substitute  were  agreed 
to  in  conference.  The  joint  conference  commit- 
tee included  tne  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education. 
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DIRECTION 
Advisory  Committee 


The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was 
to  assist  and  advise  the  Task  Force  in  planning 
and  conducting  the  Conference.  Their  purpose 
was  also  identified  in  Public  Law  1 02-27.  It  was 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  when  Public  Law 
1 00-297  was  enacted,  that  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee was  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  preconference 
planning  process.  The  policy  direction  and  guid- 
ance governing  the  preconference  planning  pro- 
cess was  to  ultimately  rest  with  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

On  November  2, 1 990,  a  notice  was  placed 
in  the  Federal  Register  calling  for  nominations  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education-  This  notice 
was  inserted  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
andthe  Secretary  of  Education. 

On  April  2,  1991  the  President  announced 
the  names  of  nine  of  the  ten  presidential  appoint- 
ments: Ross  Swimmer  of  Oklahoma;  Sandra 
Gjelde  of  Oregon;  Frank  Ryan  of  Maryland;  Jay 
0.  Stovall  of  Montana;  Rosa  Revel  Winfree  of 
North  Carolina;  Floyd  R.  Correa  of  New  Mexico; 
Sandi  Cornelius  of  Wisconsin;  Manning  Osceola 
of  Florida  and  Laraine  Glenn  of  Alaska. 

On  April  1 2, 1 991 ,  the  Charter  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  Advi- 
sory Committee  was  filed,  in  accord  with  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

The  first  Advisory  Committee  meeting  was 
held  on  April  1 7, 1 991 .  This  meeting  included,  Ed 
Brown,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs, 
John  MacDonald,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  representing 
the  Secretary  of  Education;  Eddie  L.  Tullis, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education  and  the  Director  of  the  Task 
Force,  Buck  Martin.  These  individuals  were  the 
statutorily  directed  appointees. 

On  April  25,  1991,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  appointed  Senator  Daniel 
Inouye  from  Hawaii,  Lionel  Bordeaux  of  South 
Dakota;  Dr.  Robert  J.  Swan  of  Montana;  and,  on 
May  15,  1991,  Bob  Chiago  of  Arizona  and  Bob 
Martin  of  Kansas  were  appointed. 


On  April  25, 1 991 ,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
appointed  Don  Barlow  of  Washington;  Con- 
gressman Bill  Barrett  from  Nebraska;  Congress- 
man Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  from  Colorado; 
Kathryn  D.  Manuelito  of  New  Mexico  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Martin  of  Arizona.  The  President  later 
appointed  Laurence  Gishey  of  Arizona.  This  24 
member  group  comprised  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

This  appointment  process  was  important 
and  instrumental  in  ensuring  that  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  were  broadly  representa- 
tive of  all  American  Indians  of  the  United  States. 

The  Advisory  Committee  elected  Ross 
Swimmer  as  its  Chairman  during  the  June  1991 
meeting.  This  Advisory  Committee  meeting  also 
provided  direction  and  policy  discussions  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  planning  the  conference 
and  preconference  activities. 

Resultant  decisions  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee included  the  formulation  of  subcommit- 
tees to  review  and  develop  issues  and  topic 
areas,  and  drafting  of  the  structure  and  agenda, 
along  with  numerous  administrative  decisions. 

The  Advisory  Committee  work  was  com- 
pleted on  January  21, 1992. 

Meeting 
Highlights/Major 
Decisions 

1 .  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 
Secretary's  Conference  Room 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.C. 
April  17,1 991  (Recess) 
Reviewed  present  status  and  work  yet  to  be 
accomplished;  Review  of  legislation;  discuss 
strategy  for  recommendations 
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2.  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 
Conference  Room 
Department  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C. 

June  3-4,1991 
Ross  Swimmer  elected  Chair;  Formulation 
of  Subcommittees;  Review  of  recommenda- 
tions; participant  selection  and  number  of  dele- 
gates; Review  Commission  paper  topics. 

3.  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 
Denver  Sheraton  Airport  Hotel 
Denver,  Colorado 

July  18-1 9, 1991 
Lionel  Bordeaux,  elected  Co-Chair  of 
Conference;  decision  to  review  education  re- 
search and  issue  papers  process;  Formulation  of 
events  planning  committee;  Formulation  of 
milestones. 

4.  Advisory  Committee  Work  Session 
Doubletree  Suites 

Seattle,  Washington 

September26-27,1991 
Discussion  to  increase  opportunities  to  al- 
low for  tribal  leadership  participation;  Discuss 
process  to  develop  recommendations;  confer- 
ence poster;  and  review  of  critical  issues  from 
State  conferences. 


5.  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 
Ramada  Inn  Central 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
October,  25-26, 1991 

Nora  Garcia  elected  Co-Chair  of  Confer- 
ence; State  Reports  and  highlights  of  recom- 
mendations heard;  breakout  sessions; 
Conference  agenda  and  outcome  discussed; 
Status  of  delegate  nominations;  discussions  of 
State  reports  and  major  issues;  Guiding  Princi- 
ples adopted;  major  topic  areas  discussed  and 
adopted. 

6.  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 
Albuquerque  Hilton 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
November21-22,1991 

Recommendations  made  regarding  Con- 
ference structure  and  Pre-Conference  Sum- 
mary Reports;  review  of  conference 
expectation;  Conference  rules  finalized;  deci- 
sion to  have  open  forum;  conference  speakers 
suggested;  and  review  of  agenda. 

7.  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 
Ramada  Renaissanceat Tech  World 
Washington,  D.C. 

January  21, 1992 
Review  conference  program;  discussion  of 
post  conference  activities  and  work  session  pro- 
cess. 
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Secretary  Lamar  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Dr.  Don  A*  Barlow  (Ottowa/Sac  and  Fox),  Spokane,  WA 
Congressman  Bill  Barrett  (R-NE) 
Lionel  Bordeaux  (Rosebud  Sioux),  Rosebud,  SD 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Dr.  Eddie  Brown,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  (Pasqua  Yaqui) 
Congressman  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (D-CO)  (Northern  Cheyenne) 
Bob  Chiago  (Navajo),  Mesa,  AZ 
Sandi  L.  Cornelius  (Oneida),  Milwaukee,  WI 
Floyd  R,  Correa  (Laguna  Pueblo),  Albuquerque,  NM 
Laurence  Gishey  (Navajo),  Hobrook,  AZ 
Sandra  L.  Gjelde,  Silverthorn,  CO 

Laraine  L.  Glenn,  Juneau,  AK 
Senator  Daniel  JL  Inouye  (D-HI) 
Kathryn  D.  Manuelito  (Navajo),  Albuquerque,  NM 
Bob  G.  Martin  (Cherokee),  Lawrence,  KS 
Dr.  Joseph  Martin  (Navajo),  Kaycnta,  AZ 
W.  Buck  Martin  (Stockbridge-Munsee),  Madison,  WI 

Manning  Osceola  (Miccosukee),  Ochopee,  FL 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Ryan  (Gros  Ventre),  Takoma  Park,  MD 

Jay  O.  Stovall  (Crow),  Billings,  MT 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Swan  (Chippewa-Cree),  Box  Elder,  MT 
Ross  O.  Swimmer  (Cherokee)  Advisory  Committee  Chairman,  Tulsa,  OK 
Eddie  Tullis  (Poarch  Creek  Band),  Atmore,  AL 
Rosa  R,  Winfree  (Lumbec),  Charlotte,  NC 
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State  Steering  Committees 


The  State  Steering  Committee  was  the 
communication  link  to  the  local  communities.  It 
was  extremely  important  for  State-wide  Planning 
Steering  Committee  representatives  to  take  a 
highly  active  role.  It  was  these  representatives 
who  generated  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  by 
motivating  Indian  people  in  the  local  commu- 
nities to  participate  and  input  their  concerns  and 
ideas. 


Names 

State 

Ms.  Melvina  Phillips 

AL 

Ms.  Virginia  Thomas 

AK 

Ms.  Luanne  Pelagio 

AK 

Ms.  Katie  Stevens 

AZ 

Mr.  Gilbert  Innis 

AZ 

Ms.  Joan  Ainslie 

CA 

Ms.  Mary  Jo  Dennis 

CO 

Mr.  Joe  Quentone 

FL 

Ms.  Alberta  Friday 

ID 

Ms.  Julie  Clouse 

KS 

Ms.  Pam  Dunhan 

Ml 

Ms.  Nora  Hakala 

MN 

Ms.  Ellen  Swaney 

.VIT 

Mr.  Scott  Butterfield 

NE 

Ms  Marian  Holstein 

NE 

Mr.  Lance  Astor 

NV 

Ms.  Penny  Bird 

NM 

Mr.  Boyd  Hogner 

NM 

Ms.  Marlene  Johnson 

NY 

Mr.  Tom  N.  Carter 

NC 

Ms.  Cheryl  Kulas 

ND 

Mr.  Stuart  A.  Tonemah 

OK 

Mr.  Morris  5.  Jimenez 

OR 

Names 

Dr.  Francis  Whitebird 

Mr.  Preston  Thompson 

Mr.  Wil  Numkena 

Mr.  Ron  Curtis 

Ms.  Patricia  Martin 

Ms.  Marion  Forsman  Boushie 

Ms.  Denise  J.  Vigue 

Mr.  Ken  Smith 

Ms.  Angie  Barney-Nez 

Ms.  Sherry  Curley 

Mr.  Lionel  John 

Ms.  Amelia  Bingham 


State 

SD 

TX 

UT 

UT 

WA 

WA 

Wl 

WY 

AZ* 

AZ* 

TN** 

MA*** 


*Navajo  Nation  Co-Chairs 
**Midwest  and  Southeast 
***New  England  Region  and  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  Coordinator 
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Delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 


In  accordance  with  Part  E,  Title  V,  Public 
Law  100-297,  as  amended,  the  Honorable 
George  Bush,  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Thomas  F.  Foley,  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  and  the 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senate  President 
pro-tempore,  appointed  the  following  234 
individuals  as  Delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education.  In  making 
these  appointments,  the  appointing  authorities 
ensured  that  one-fourth  of  the  Delegates  were 
selected  from  each  of  the  following  categories: 

*  Individuals  who  are  currently  active  edu- 
cators on  Indian  Reservations.  (52  ap- 
pointments) 

*  Educators  selected  from  urban  areas 
with  large  concentrations  of  Indians.  (61 
appointments) 

*  Individuals  who  are  Federal  and  Tribal 
GovernmentOfficials  (61  appointments) 

*  Individuals  who  are  Indians,  including 
members  of  Indian  tribes  that  are  not 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment(60  appointments) 

The  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  Dele- 
gates was  to  give  direction  regarding  the 
purpose  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  as  govern  by  the  adopted  rules 
for  the  conference:  (1)  explore  the  Feasibility  of 
establishing  an  independent  Board  of  Indian 
Education  that  would  assume  responsibility  for 
all  existing  Federal  programs  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians,  and  (2)  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  educational 
programs  to  make  the  programs  more  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the 
findingd  set  forth  in  scetion  5501 . 


WHITE  HOUSE  APPOINTEES 

1 .  Dennis  Demmertof  Alaska 

2.  Dorothy  Larson  of  Alaska 

3.  LorenaM.Bahe  of  Arizona 


4. 

Donald  Denetdeal  of  Arizona 

5. 

Herb  Yazzie  of  Arizona 

6. 

Wilson  L.  Babby  of  California 

7. 

Delores  J.  Huff  of  California 

8. 

JuneCloarChilton  of  California 

9. 

Elaine  Dempsey  of  California 

10. 

John  W.  Johnson  of  California 

11. 

Vernon  T.  Johnson  of  California 

12. 

Charlotte  Brolsmaof  California 

13. 

Robert  I.  Kinney  of  California 

14. 

Jim  Lamenti  of  California 

15. 

JamesH.  May  of  California 

16. 

Mary  J.  Moseleyof  Colorado 

17. 

Yolanda  Rossi  of  Colorado 

18. 

Marie  O.  Branch  of  Florida 

19. 

Steven  Bowers  of  Florida 

20. 

Andrea  L.  Barlow  of  Idaho 

21. 

Vernon  K.  LaPlante  of  Illinois 

22. 

Faith  Smith  of  Illinois 

23. 

Amelia  Bingham  of  Massachusetts 

24. 

Patricia  King  of  Maryland 

25. 

Terri  M.  Joseph  of  Minnesota 

26. 

Jerry  Rawfey  of  Minnesota 

27. 

Phillip  Martin  of  Mississippi 

28. 

Patrick  Weasel  Head  of  Montana 

29. 

Marilyn  L.  Locklear  of  North  Carolina 

30. 

Marian  D.  Holstein  of  Nebraska 

31. 

Joan  H.  Cofield  of  New  Jersey 

32. 

Gilbert  Lucero  of  New  Mexico 

33. 

Carlotta  (Penny)  Bird  of  New  Mexico 

34. 

Samuel  E.  Suinaof  New  Mexico 

35. 

Marlene  Johnson  of  New  York 
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36. 

DonalW  I  aPranro  of  Mqia/  Vnrk 
r\UI lalU  Ldri al  1L.W  Ul  INtJW  TUIK 

72. 

Ross  Swimmer  of  Oklahoma 

37. 

Mildred  I.  Cleghorn  of  Oklahoma 

73. 

Floyd  Correa  of  Nt   i  Mexico 

38. 

74. 

Rosa  Winf  ree  of  North  Carolina 

Beverly  3izemore  of  Oklahoma 

39. 

Stuart  A.  Tonemah  of  Oklahoma 

75. 

Manning  Osceola  of  Florida 

40. 

Mistie  D.  Wind  of  Oklahorr  a 

76. 

Laurence  Gishy  of  Arizona 

41. 

Michael  Clementsof  Oregon 

77 

UGH  HMO            11 1  Ul  rMaofta 

42. 

Wenonah  G.  Haire  of  South  Carolina 

7Q 

Frank  Ryan  of  Maryland 

43. 

Lowell  R.  Amiotte  of  South  Dakota 

44. 

Marilyn  Charging  of  South  Dakota 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 

45. 

Daniel  Archuleta  of  Texas 

TIVES  APPOINTEES 

46. 

David  P .  Pego  of  Texas 

1. 

Melvina  Phillips  of  Alabama 

47. 

TriciaTingleofTexas 

2. 

Gilbert  Innisof  Arizona 

48. 

Curtis  R.  Cesspooch  of  Utah 

3. 

Jane  Wilson  of  Arizona 

49. 

WilNumkenaof  Utah 

4. 

Jack  C.  Jackson  o*  Arizona 

SO. 

Arthur  L.  Adkins  of  Virginia 

5. 

Grayson  Noleyof  Arizona 

51. 

Martha  Yallup  of  Washington 

6. 

Dean  C.  Jackson  of  Arizona 

52. 

Diane  L.  Amour  of  Wisconsin 

7. 

Matthew  Levario  of  Arizona 

53. 

Alan  Caldwell  of  Wisconsin 

8. 

Kathryn  Stevensof  Arizona 

54. 

ThelmaM,  McLester  of  Wisconsin 

9. 

Linda  Santillan  of  California 

55. 

Henry  Buffaloof  Minnesota 

10. 

Honorable  George  Miller  of  California 

56. 

Clarence  Skye  of  South  Dakota 

11. 

Billy  Cypress  of  Florida 

57. 

Thomasina  Jordan  of  Virginia 

12. 

Adrian  Pushetoneguaof  Iowa 

58. 

Bill  Gollnick  of  Wisconsin 

13. 

Terry  D.  Martin  of  Louisiana 

59. 

Francis  Whitebird  of  South  Dakota 

14. 

Pam  Dunham  of  Michigan 

60. 

Leigh  Jeanotte  of  North  Dakota 

15. 

John  P.  Hatch  of  Michigan 

61. 

Andre  Crambilt  of  California 

16. 

Thomas  Millerof  Michigan 

62. 

Verna  Finch  of  Kansas 

17. 

Paul  J .  Johnson  of  Michigan 

63. 

Elaine  Salinas  of  Minnesota 

18. 

Sharon  L.  Kotaof  Michigan 

64, 

Mary  Day  of  Minnesota 

19. 

Donald  Weisen  of  Minnesota 

65. 

Sandra  Dixon  of  California 

20. 

Rosemary  Christenson  of  Minnesota 

66. 

Larry  Murray  of  Wyoming 

21. 

Donna  Buckles  of  Montana 

67. 

Reva  Wulf-Shircel  of  Alaska 

22. 

KannCornelius-Fenton  of  Montana 

68. 

Hazel  Oakley  of  Massachusetts 

23. 

Wanda  M.  Carter  of  North  Carolina 

69. 

Sandi  Cornelius  of  Wisconsin 

24. 

Betty  O.  Mangum  of  North  Carolina 

70. 

Sandra  Gjelde  of  Colorado 

25. 

David  Gipp  of  North  Dakota 

71. 

Jay  Stoval  of  Montana 

26. 

Joseph  Abeyta  of  New  Mexico 
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27. 

Mary  Cohoe  of  New  Mexico 

62, 

PeaovAnn  Vfinanf  flalifnrnia 
wyy/r^,,M  »  oya ui  wdlllUi  I lid 

28. 

Genevieve  Jackson  of  New  Mexico 

63. 

Orie  Medininfibullnf  Dalifnrnifl 

VMW  ' vi w vjiv/ii  iouuii  u i  wall  1  UI  1  lid 

29. 

Paul  Tosa  of  New  Mexico 

64. 

Debra  Echohawk  nf  Cninrarin 

h^WI  V*  WV/I  1  \J  1  IQfTf>  UI  V^U IU 1  0\J\J 

30. 

Jean  Peterson  of  Nevada 

65. 

uuoopi  ill  io  INUI 11 1  UI  i  lUllUd 

31. 

William  Mitchell  of  New  York 

66. 

Eddie  Brown  nfDOI-RIA 

32. 

Michelle  D.  Stock  of  New  York 

67. 

Ed  Parisian  of  BIA-OIEP 

33. 

Mary  Jo  Cole  of  Oklahoma 

68. 

Tim  Waoato  of  HHS-ANA 

34. 

Jim  Quetone  of  Oklahom  a 

69. 

Andrew  Lorentine  of  NIHB  in  Arizona 

35. 

Ray  Henson  of  Oklahoma 

70. 

LinusFverlina  of  IHSHpadnuartprQ 

36. 

Nita  Magdelena  of  Oklahoma 

71. 

KathlGGn  Ann fittfi  nf  IH^  in  ^y1innoenta 
i  \uu  nwi  i  r\i  iiioilOUi  If  IO  II 1  IVMI II  lUbUld 

37. 

SylvesterG.  Sahmeof  Oregon 

noger  ironciouu  of  Headstart  Headquar- 

38. 

LaVonne  LnbArt-Fdmn  nfOronnn 

ters 

oa. 

Antnony  whirlwind  Horse  of  South  Da- 

73. 

John  Tinnflpnnnin  nf  nOF-niP 

kota 

74. 

HonorableBill  Barrfitt nf  NohraQkn 

i  iwi  iwi  Hwlv  Will  Uul  1  vUUI  INC7UI  dO r\d 

40. 

Sue  Braswell  of  Tennessee 

fO. 

Honorable  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of 

41. 

Edward  Sandoval  of  Texas 

Colorado 

42. 

Annette  Arkeketa  of  Texas 

76. 

Don  A.  Barlow  of  Washington 

43. 

Letoy  Eike  of  Washington 

77. 

Joe  Martin  of  Arizona 

44. 

Marion  Forsman-Boushie  of  Washington 

78. 

Kathryn  D.  Manuelito  of  New  Mexico 

45. 

David  Bonga  of  Washington 

46. 

Daniel  lyall  of  Washington 

SENATE  APPOINTEES 

47. 

Clayton  Small  of  Washington 

1. 

LuannePelagio  of  Alaska 

HO. 

□ariene  Watt-Palmenteer  of  Washington 

2. 

Virginia  Thomas  of  Alaska 

Eddie  Tullis  of  Alabama 

ou. 

Laverne  Lane-Oreiro  of  Washington 

3. 

Ruth  Sampson  of  Alaska 

4. 

James  Nageak  of  Alaska 

Janine  Pease-Windy  Boy  of  Montana 

5. 

Lillian  Garnett  of  Alaska 

Derndaene  uimas  ot  Montana 

53. 

6. 

Earl  Havatone  of  Arizona 

Tracie   Ann    McDonald-Buckless  of 

7. 

Montana 

Ronnie  Lupe  of  Arizona 

54. 

Mslvin  Martinfl7  nf  KJouu  Moving 

iv io i  vii  i  mai  \  \\  lot  ui  i\yvv  IViyAlUU 

8. 

Josiah  N.  Moore  of  Arizona 

oo. 

nonoraoie  cm  r.  H.  raleomavaega  of 

9. 

Vernon  Masayesvaof  Arizona 

American  Samoa 

10. 

Vivian  Arvisco  of  Arizona 

56. 

Anita  Brandley  Pfeiffer  of  Arizona 

11. 

Daniel  Tsoof  Arizona 

57. 

Leroy  Shingoitewa  of  Arizona 

12. 

Peterson  Zah  of  Arizona 

58. 

Theresa  Price  of  Arizona 

13. 

Joan  Ainslie  of  California 

59. 

Isabell  Deschinny  of  Arizona 

14. 

Andrew  L.  Andreoli  of  California 

60. 

Mitchell  Burns  of  Arizona 

15. 

Katherine  J.  Bancroft  of  California 

61. 

Montv  Bfinnnnhia  nf  Oalifnmia 

itiui       uoi  iywv^i  itaui  well  1 1 U 1 1 1  Id 

16. 

Howard  Chavez  of  California 
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17. 

William  Demmertof  California 

54. 

Carl  Downing  of  Oklahoma 

■4  O 

io. 

Steven  Lewis  of  California 

55. 

Victoria  Higginsof  Maine 

19. 

Dwight  D.  Lowry  of  California 

56. 

Pat  Jagiel  of  Florida 

20. 

Ernie  C.  oalgado,  Jr.  of  California 

57. 

Patricia  Locke  of  North  Dakota 

21. 

John  Hornbrook  of  Indiana 

58. 

Oren  Lyons  of  New  York 

2.2. 

Marilyn  Bread  of  Kansas 

59. 

Sharon  McLane  of  Kansas 

23. 

Julie  A.  Clouse  of  Kansas 

60. 

Sylvia  J.  McCloud  of  Nevada 

O/l 

<:4. 

Grace  M.  Rodrick  of  Maine 

61. 

William  MehojahofBIA-OlEP 

25. 

Loren  B.  btittarm  of  Montana 

62. 

Ted  Mitchell  of  Maine 

26. 

Ruth  DialWoodsof  North  Carolina 

63. 

Patty  Bordeaux-Nelson  of  South  Dakota 

27. 

Joyce  Dugan  of  North  Carolina 

64. 

Reginald  Pasqual  of  New  Mexico 

2b. 

James  L.  Davis  of  North  Dakota 

65. 

Edwin  Stronglegs  Richardson  of  Wash 

29. 

Marshall  Plummer  of  New  Mexico 

inntnn  r^P* 
n lyiui l, 

30. 

Levi  Pesataof  New  Mexico 

DD. 

L/unrid  rviioucs  or  UKianoma 

31. 

Julia  Abeyta  of  New  Mexico 

R7 

Moll  Allom  DnAQfe  r»f  N/liooiooir^rw 

iNoii  Miibn  r\ogerb  OT  IVIIbblbbippi 

32. 

Ruth  Frazerof  New  Mexico 

DO. 

V-/dTUIM.  L/dvloUJ  INUiUl  UaKOla 

33. 

Richard  W.  Arnold  of  Nevada 

RQ 
oy. 

Diian  otthui  ot  iviaine 

34. 

Lloyd  Elm  of  New  York 

70 

Oariiien  oornenub  i  ayior ot  New  iviexico 

35. 

Susan  Adairof  Oklahoma 

71 . 

Mfl  a/  Mar narot  \A/illQnn  nf  Mo\/aHa 
ivtcii  y  iviai  yai  cji  v V 111 DUI I  Ul  iNovaUa 

36. 

Joe  Byrd  of  Oklahoma 

79 

Ivdil  OlUliyy  Ul  AAll^Ulld 

37. 

Mary  H.Haneyof  Oklahoma 

(  O. 

Dt3i  1  iduinw  Younguiru ot  iNorin  uaKOia 

38. 

Lawrence  H.  Hartof  Oklahoma 

74 

L.1UI  1  Wl  DUI  UudUA  Ul  OUU  U  1  L/dKULd 

39. 

Karen  Onco  of  Oklahoma 

7R 

riuucri  r\.  oTiiayo  ui  Mnzona 

40. 

KiamichiStairs-Campof  Oklahoma 

76. 

Bob  G.  Martin  of  Kansas 

41 . 

Alice  M.  Tonemahof  Oklahoma 

77. 

Robert  J.  Swan  of  Montana 

42. 

Delores  R.  Twohatchet  of  Oklahoma 

78. 

Twila  Martin-Kekahbahof  North  Dakota 

A  O 

43. 

SydnaYellowfish  of  Oklahoma 

44. 

Pete  G.  Coserof  Oklahoma 

45. 

ft  A  _  1 1  _    f\      A  1    i                II         *           C  f~\  ■    1  ■ 

Marcelle  S.  Ahtone  Harjo  of  Oklahoma 

46. 

1  A  /'  1                    L    A               I'll                    t  /~\  1     1  1 

WilmaMankiller  of  Oklahoma 

4/. 

Cindy  Huston  of  Oklahoma 

48. 

Paul  Plume  of  South  Dakota 

49. 

Pat  Goggles  of  Wyoming 

50. 

Nora  Garcia  of  Arizona 

51 . 

Mary  Ann  Bnttan  of  Oklahoma 

52. 

Shirley  Cogswell  of  Maine 

53. 

Cheryl  Crazy  Bull  of  South  Dakota 
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Oversight 
Task  Force 


In  Public  Law  100-297,  as  amended,  Sec- 
tion 5504,  provides  for  the  planning  and 
conducting  of  the  conference  to  be  done  by  an 
interagency  task  force.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  jointly 
established  the  Task  Force  by  appointing  prof  es- 
sional  and  support  staff  as  well  as  the  Director  of 
the  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force  was  responsible 
for  the  following  functions:  (1)  to  request  the 
coopeiation  and  assistance  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities;  (2)  prepare  and  make  avail- 
able background  materials  for  the  use  of  the 
participants  in  the  conference  and  any  asso- 
ciated State  conferences,  and  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute such  reports  of  the  Conference  and  of  any 
associated  State  conferences  as  may  be  appro- 
priate; (3)  make  technical  and  financial  assis- 
tance available  to  the  States  and  intertribal 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  organize  and 
conduct  conferences  and  other  meetings  in  or- 
der to  prepare  for  the  conference;  and(4)  con- 
ductfiscal  oversight  activities  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  for,  and  the  convening  of,  the  Con- 
ference, including  contracting  for  the  services  of 
the  auditor.  The  Task  Force  also  had  the  author- 
ity to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  grants,  gifts,  or  be- 
quests of  money  for  immediate  disbursement  by 
the  Task  Force  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Listing  of  Meetings 

9/1 7/90  National  Advisory  Board  on  In- 
dian Education  Executive 
meeting,  Washington,  DC 

9/20/90  Indian  Nations-At-Risk  Re- 
gional hearing  St.  Paul,  MN 

1 0/1/90  National  Indian  Education  As- 
sociation 2nd  Annual 
Conference  &  Indian  Nations 
At  Risk  Regional  hearing,  San 
Diego,  CA 

10/20/90  Southern  Pueblo  Governors 
Council  meeting  Santo  Do- 
mingo Pueblo,  NM 


1 0/26/90  Navajo  Area  School  Board  As- 
sociation Annual  meeting 
Albuquerque,  NM 

11/12/90  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  Annual  Conven- 
tion ,  Albuquerque,  NM 

11/13/90  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Coalition  for  Indian  Education, 
Albuquerque,  NM 

11/27/90  American  Indian  Science  & 
Engineering  Society  National 
Conference,  Syracuse,  NY 

11/28/90  Boston  Indian  Council,  Bos- 
ton, MA 

1 2/1 0/90  Oklahoma  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mission ,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

12/11/90  North  American  Indian  Club, 
Syracuse,  NY 

12/11/90  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs,  Min- 
neapolis, MN 

12/11/90  Denver  Indian  Center,  Den- 
ver, CO 

12/12/90  Native  American  Staff  & 
Faculty,  Stanford  University 

1 2/1 3/90  Daybreak  Star  Indian  Cultural 
Center,  Seattle,  WA 

12/13/90  Indian  Museum  Resource- 
Bohannon  High  School,  San 
Lorenzo,  CA 

12/14/90  Alaska  Native  Education 
Council,  Anchorage,  Ak 

1 2/1 7/90  Phoenix  Inuian  Center,  Phoe- 
nix, AZ 

1/8/91  Southern  California  Indian 

Center  Los  Angeles,  CA 

1/9/91  Chicago    Indian  Education 

Chicago,  IL 

1/25/91  State-wide  Indian  Education 

Meeting  Sacaton,  AZ 
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2/1/91  State-wide  Indian  Education 

Meeting  Santa  Fe,  NM 

2/9/91  Alaska  Bilingual  Conference, 

Anchorage,  AK 

2/11/91  Oklahoma   City  Area-wide 

Meeting 

2/13/91  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  Area-wide 

Meeting 

2/15/91  State-wide  Indian  Education 

Meeting  Montgomery,  AL 

2/22/91  State  Indian  Education  Meet- 

ing Washington  State 

2/25-26/9 1  Meeting  with  officials  of  North- 
ern Arizona  University, 
Flagstaff,  AZ 

2/26/81  Presentation  at  United  South 

&  Eastern  Tribes  Conference, 
Washington,  DC 

3/1/91  Participation  at  American  In- 

dian &  Alaska  Native  Pre-Con- 
ference  to  White  House 
Conference  to  Libraries  and 
information  Services,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

3/3/91  Participation  at  National  Indi- 

an Impacted  Schools, 
Washington,  DC 

3/3/91  Meeting  with  Navajo  Tribal  Of- 

ficials Washington,  DC 

3/4/91  Congressional  Meeting  on 

White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education 

3/5/91  Presentation  at  National  Con- 

gress of  American  Indians, 
Executive  Meeting,  Arlington, 
VA 

3/6/91  Meeting  with  Coalition  for  In- 

dian Education  Washington, 
DC 

3/14/91  Presentation  at  New  Mexico 

Steering  Committee  and 
State-wide  Meeting  Albuquer- 
que.NM 

3/14-3/15/91  Presentation  at  Unity  Meeting 
of  Tribal  Leaders  Charolette, 
NC 


3/15/91  Presentation  at  BIA  Aids  and 

Substance  Abuse  National 
Conference  Albuquerque, 
NM 

3/25/91  Meeting  with  Indian  Education 

Representatives  in  State  of 
Wisconsin 

3/28/91  Native  News  Interview  Alaska 

4/1  /9 1  Native  News  Interview  Alaska 

4/3/91  Presentation  at  Oklahoma  In- 

dian Education  Exposition 
State-wide  Meeting  Norman, 
OK 

4-3-5/91  Participation  at  Meeting  with 
Northern  Arizona  University 
Officials  on  Telecommunica- 
tion Flagstaff,  AZ 

4/491  Presentation  at  North  Dakota 

State  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  Grand  Forks,  ND 

4*5/91  Meeting  and  presentation  with 

Association  of  Community 
School  Annual  Meeting 
Tampa,  FL 

4/5/91  Meeting  and  presentation  with 

Washington  state  Steering 
pre-Conference  planning 
committeeToppenish ,  WA 

4/1 0/91  Participation  and  presentation 

Oregon  State  initial  state- 
wide Steering  Committee 
Meeting  Salem,  OR 

4/1 1*91  Presentation  at  United  Sioux 

Tribes  Meeting  Pierre,  SD 

4/18/91  Presentation    at  Johnson 

O'Malley  -  Title  V  Meeting  Du- 
luth.MN 

4 1 9/9 1  Presentation  and  participation 

at  National  Indian  School 
Board  Meeting  and  participa- 
tion on  C-SPAN  Indian  School 
FormOklahoma  City,  OK 

4/22/91  Participation  and  presentation 

at  the  American  Indian  Higher 
Education  Consortium  Cable, 
Wl 
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4/28/91  Participation  and  presentation 

at  Washington  State  Steering 
Committee  Meeting  Yakima, 
WA 

4/29/91  Participation  and  presentation 

at  Montana  Indian  Education 
Association  Conference 
Billings,  MT 

4/30/91  Participation  and  presentation 

of  Oregon  State  Steering 
Committee  Meeting  Salem, 
OR 

5/1/91  Meeting  with  Officials  of  Asso- 

ciation of  Navajo  Community 
Controlled  School  Boards, 
Inc.  Albuquerque,  NM 

5/3/91  Participation  with  New  Mexico 

&  Arizona  State  Steering 
Committee  Gallup,  NM 

5/10/91  Meeting  on  Pre-Conference 

with  Colorado  Steering  Com- 
mittee Denver,  CO 

5/1 2/91  Participation  and  presentation 

at  United  Southeastern  Tribes 
Meeting  Tampa,  FL 

5/14/91  Planning  meeting  in  Michigan 

for  Pre-conference  Lansing, 
Ml 

5/15/91  Presentation  at  Stockbridge 

Munsee  Youth  Banquet  Plan- 
ning Green  Bay,  Wl 

5/1 6/91  Presentation  and  participation 

at  the  New  Mexico  State  In- 
dian Education  Pre-confer- 
ence Albuquerque,  NM 

5/17/91  Participation   at  Wisconsin 

State  Indian  Education  Pre- 
conference  planning  Green 
Bay,WI 

5/22/91  Participation  and  presentation 

at  Texas  Pre-conference 
Planning  Steering  Committee 
meeting,  Texas 

5/23/91  Presentation  at  Interagency 

Meeting  Main  Interior  Building 
Washington,  DC 

5/28/91  Meeting  and  presentation  at 

Idaho  regarding  pre-confer- 
ence planning  Ft.  Hall,  Idaho 


5/29/91  Meeting  with  representatives 

in  South  Dakota  Pierre,  SD 

5/31/91  Participation  and  presentation 

at  California  Pre-conference 
Planning  meeting  Sacramen- 
to, CA 

6/1/91  Meeting  with  officials  of  Na- 

tional American  Indian 
Council  Conference  Wash- 
ington, DC 

6/3/91  WHCIE  Advisory  Committee 

Meeting  400  Maryland  Ave- 
nue, SWWashington,  DC 

6/4/9 1  Participation  and  presentation 

at  National  Indian  School 
Health  Meeting  Seattle,  WA 

6/8/91  Presentation  at  Nation  Ameri- 

can Indian  Center  Conference 
Washington,  DC 

6/10/91  Meeting  with  officials  of  the 

Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Task 
Force  Washington,  DC 

6/12/91  Participation   at  Minnesota 

State  Pre-planning  Meeting 
Brainerd,  MN 

6/14/91  Participation    at  Nebraska 

State  Pre-planning  Meeting 
Omaha,  NE 

6/18/91  Interagency  Meeting  -  Main 

Interior  Building  Washington, 
DC 

6/20/91  Participation     at  Kansas 

Horton,KS 

6/25/91  Participation  and  presentation 

at  American  Indian,  Native 
American  Languages  and 
Curriculum  Development  In- 
stitute, University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  AZ 
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W .  Buck  Martin 

Director 

Wisconsin  Governor's  Office 

Stockbridge-Munsee 

Dr.  Benjamin  Atencio 

Deputy  Director 

Santo  Domingo 

James  K  Gasser 

Administrative  Director 

NPS-DOI 

Oliver  Abrams 

Wnter 

Ayr;  T\rYC 

Seneca 

T    t-  All 

John  Allen 

Public  Affairs 

DOI 

Cecelia  Baca 

Administrative  Suppoit 

OIEP-DOI 

Jemez 

Debbie  Broken  Rope 

f        *         ITT  ' m. 

Senior  Wnter 

IHS-HHS 

Qglala  Sioux 

Michael  Chapman 

Coordinator,  Gifts 

M.  Chapman  and  Associates 

Menominee 

Ins  Ann  Drew 

Editor 

Glona  Duus 

Volunteer  Coordinator 

ETA-DOL 

Navajo 

Sharon  Edwards 

Meetmg  Planner 

Enc  Eife 

Computer  Support 

M.  Chapman  and  Associates 

Carolyn  Feisal 

Administrative  Support 
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William  Gollnick 

Wnter 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Public 

Instruction 

Jojo  rlunt 

Writer 

National  Advisory  Committee 

Lumbec 

on  Indian  Education 

T      *  T 

Irvin  Jones 

Wnter 

OIE-DOE 

Navajo 

Bettie  McClure 

Observer  Coordinator 

A  /^Ti  T  TT  TO 

Micna  McNeil 

Communication 

National  Indian  Policy  Center 

Hingit  and  Winnebago 

Gary  Mounts 

State  Reports  Coordinator 

A  /^"P  T  TT  TO 

Jack  Owens 

Writer 

Ulh-DVh 

Christina  Parker 

otali  support 

Intern/Student 

x^mppewa  "Lftee 

Martm  Seneca 
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otair  oupport 

Ayr  TV/^T 

OIE-DOI 

Sen  tea 

Laune  Shaffer 

Meeting  Coordinator 

XTT>C"  nHT 

Margot  Simmons 

Delegate  Coordinator 

A  /~*T?  TTXJC 

Cm* 

Ed  Sontag 

Director  (Interim) 

Assistant  Secretary  -  IA 

Jim  Swan 

Communications 

National  Indian  Policy  Center 

Chippewa-Cree 

Susy  Valensuela 

Staff  Support 

ACF-HHS 

Rochelle  &  Whittington  Administrative  Support 

OIE-DOE 

Lia  Zaccagnino 

Political  Coordinator 
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Conference  Work  Sessions 


The  Conference  work  sessions  were  de- 
signed for  very  specific  purposes  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  Conference.  The  workshop  pro- 
cess was  intended  to  provide  clear  implementa- 
tion guidance,  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
resolution  and  plans  of  action,  and  to  ensure  that 
all  of  the  state  recommendations  received  De!e- 
gate  consideration.  The  objective  was  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  "township  meetings"  at  a 
national  level,  with  the  goal  of  developing  rec- 
ommendations that  could  have  policy  implica- 
tions. This  effort  was  meant  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  interaction  in  the  time  limit  available 
during  the  Conference. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  Task  Force 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Dan  J.  Roach,  Train- 
ing and  Development  Specialist,  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
has  distinguished  himselfas  a  meeting  designer, 
process  facilitator  and  facilitator  trainer  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  California.  He  offered  sugges- 
tions and  guided  the  development  of  the  work 
session  meeting  facilitation  strategy.  He  was  the 
principle  trainer  for  the  work  session  teams  dur- 
ing the  two  days  prior  to  the  Conference. 


In  order  to  allow  the  strengths  and  capabil- 
ities of  the  Delegates  to  focus  on  issues,  and  not 
process,  the  work  sessions  were  staffed  by  four 
types  of  team  members.  The  work  sessions 
were  provided  facilitators  (primary  and  secon- 
dary), resource  experts  (primary  and  support- 
ing), administrative  assistants,  and  computer 
note-takers  (primary  and  secondary).  These 
individuals  were  expected  to  keep  the  sessions 
on  track  and  provide  whatever  assistance  and 
expertise  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  rel- 
evant background  facts  and  data  were  available 
to  the  Delegates.  These  work  session  team 
members  had  areas  of  expertise  relevant  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Conference  and  their  assign- 
ments to  work  session  topic  areas  was  made 
after  the  first  day  of  work  session  training.  The 
central  purpose  of  the  work  session  teams  were 
to  facilitiate  Delegate  work  session  discussions 
and  to  help  provide  guidanceto  the  Delegates  on 
specific  points  in  refining  and  targeting  the  goals 
of  their  particular  work  sessions. 

The  work  session  teams  performed  very 
well  during  difficult  periods  of  the  work  sessions. 
The  most  difficult  period  was  the  first  work  ses- 
sion in  getting  the  delegates  to  the  same  level  of 
understanding.  This  was  a  requirement  prior  to 
accomplishing  the  tasks  of  the  work  sessions. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Federal  Copy  Products 
Edicon  Systems  Division  of  Eastman  Kodak 
IBM  Corporation 
LAPTOPS,  etc. 

Oneida  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marty  Indian  School  Board 

Canon  Corporation 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Mobil  Corporation 

National  Indian  Education  Association 

Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
Navajo  Nation  Public  School  Board  Association 
San  Manuel  Board  of  Mission  Indians 
Waste  Management,  Inc. 

Coors  Brewing  Company 
Klukwan,  Inc. 

M.  Chapman  and  Associates 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
National  Indian  Impacted  Schools 
National  Indian  School  Board  Association 
Sandia  Pueblo 

Shakopee  Sioux  Community 

D.  Wendall  and  Thomasina  Jordan  (UNILUX) 

Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians 

Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 

Ortek  (Oneida  Environmental  Technology  Center) 

Summit  Group  International  II,  Ltd. 

Zuni  Public  School  District 

Gerald  L.  Baliles 
Sandi  Cornelius 
Gloria  Duus 
Earl  and  Sandra  Gjelde 
W.  Buck  Martin 
Schellinger  and  Schellinger 
O         Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board 
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Bad  River  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde 
Forrest  County  Band  of  Potowatomis 
Lac  Du  Flambeau  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 
Lumbee  Tribe  of  North  Carolina 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe 
Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaws 
Oneida  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin 
Poarch  Band  of  Creeks  from  Alabama 
Red  Cliff  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission  Indians 
Sandia  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico 
Shakopee  Sioux  Community 
Stockbridge-Munsee  Indian  Tribe 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


ABE  -  Adult  Basic  Education 

ACF-  Administration  for  Children  & 

Family,  DHHS 

AI/AN-  American  Indian/Alaska  Na- 

tive 

AIHE  -  American  Indian  Higher  Edu- 

cation Consortium 

ANCSA-        Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (85  Stat.  688) 

AVE  -  Adult  Vocational  Education 

AVT-  AdultVocational  and  Training 

Alaska  Native  -  American  Indian,  Eskimo  and 
Aleut 

BIA  -  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  DOI 

DHHS-         United  States  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 

DOE-  United  States  Department  of 

Education 

DOI-  United  States  Department  of 

the  Interior 

DOL-  United  States  Department  of 

Labor 

ESCEP-        Early  Childhood  Education 
Programs 

ECSEP  -        Early  Childhood  Special  Edu- 
cation Programs 

ETA  -  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 

ministration, DOL 

FAS/E-  Fetal    Alcohol  Syndrome/ 

Effects 

"  FEDS"  -       Federal  Government 

FI&R-  Facilities  Improvement  and 

Renovation 

FMCC-         Facilities  Management  and 
Construction  Center,  DOI 


FY  -  Fiscal  Year  (October  1  to  Sep- 

tember 30  -  each  year) 

GED-  General    Education  Diplo- 

ma/High School  Equivalency 

ICWA  -  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act 

IHS-  Indian     Health  Services, 

DHHS 

INAR  -  Indian  Nation  At  Risk 

IPS  -  Indian  Priority  System 

ISEF-  Indian  School  Equalization 

Formula 

ISEP-  Indian  School  Equalization 

Program 

JTPA-  Job  Training  and  Partnership 

Act 

JOM-  Johnson-O'Malley  Program  - 

Johnson-O'Malley  Act  of  April 
16,1 934,  P.L  73-167 

LEA  -  Local  Education  Agency 

MOA-  Memorandumof  Agreement 

TNACIE-         National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education 

NCAI-  rational  Congress  of  Ameri- 

can Indians 

NCATE-        National  Council  for  Accredi- 
tation of  Teacher  Education 

NIAEA-         National      Indian  Adult 
Education  Consortium 

NIEA-  National  Indian  Education  As- 

sociation 

NPS  -  National  Park  Services,  DOI 

S.2044-        Senate  Bill:  Native  Language 
and  Culture  Act 

OCM-  Office  of  Construction  Man- 

agement, DOI 
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OESE  -  Office  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 

ondary Education,  DOE 

OIE-  Office  of  Indian  Education, 

DOE 

OIEP-  Office  of  Indian  Education 

Programs,  DOI 

OMB-  Office  of  Management  and 

Budget 

OSAP-         Office  of  Substance  Abuse 
Program 

O&M  -  Operations  and  Maintenance, 

DOI 

PPC-  Parent  Policy  Committee  - 

Headstart  Program 

PTA  -  Parent-Teacher  Association 

Plansof  Action -Action  Plans 

PL-  Public  Law 

PR-  Public  Relations 


R&DC- 

SEA- 
TCCC- 

us- 


Research  and  Development 
Center 

State  Education  Agency 

Tribady  Controlled  Communi- 
ty Colleges 

United  States 


WHCIE-  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education 

Public  Laws 

P. L  81-815-  Act  Relating  to  Construction 
of  School  Facilities  in  Areas 
affected  by  Federal  Activities 
and  or  other  purposes,  Title 
VII 

P.L  81  -874-  (Impact  Aid)  Title  I,  Financial 
Assistance  for  Local  Educa- 
tion Agencies  in  areas  affect- 
ed by  Federal  activities 

P.L  92-1 89-  Navajo  Community  College 
Act  of  December  1 5, 1 971  (85 
Stat.  646) 


P.L.  93-638-  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (88 
Stat.  2203)  as  amended  by 
P.L  100-472 

P.L.  94-142-  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  of  1975 
(20U.S.C.  1411-1420) 

P.L.  95-341-  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  (92  Stat.) 

P.L.  95-471  -  Tribally  Controlled  Communi- 
ty College  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  (92  Stat.  1325) 

P.L.  95-561-  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  (92  Stat.  2143)  as 
amended  1979,  1984,  1985, 
1988  and  1989 

P.L.  95-608-  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1978  (92  Stat.  3069) 

P.L.  99-570-  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986 
Subtitle  C  -  The  Indian  Alcohol 
and  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
ventions and  Treatment  Act  of 
1986 

P.L.  100-297-  Augustus  F.  Hawkins-Robert 
T.  Stafford  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Improve- 
ment Amendment  of  1 988 

P.L.  100-497-  Education  Amendments  to 
P.L.  100-297 

P.L.  101-301-  Miscellaneous  Amendments 
to  Indian  Law  and  other  pur- 
poses (1 04  Stat.  206)  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1988 

P.L.  101 -392-  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act 

P.L.  1 01  -477-  To  Reauthorize  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  and 
Navajo  Community  College 
Act(104Stat.1152) 
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The  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education 


1849  C  Street,  N.W.  -  MS  7026-MIB 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 


Phone  §  202-208-7167 
#  202-208-J478 
FAX  #  202-208-4868 


MAY  22  1992 


Dear  Mr.  President: 


I  am  submitting  herewith  the  Report  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educatron  which 
was  held  on  January  22-24,  1992  in  Washington,  D,C.  This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  100-297,  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins-Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Improvement  Amendments  of  1988.  This  act  required  the  submission  of  a 
final  report  to  the  President  within  120  days  of  the  Conference's  completion. 

The  report  was  developed  from  the  hard  work  of  the  Conference  Delegates  who  attended  the 
Conference.  These  Delegates  produced  a  total  of  113  Resolutions,  with  accompanying  plans  of 
action,  designed  to  provide  guidance  in  future  Indian  education  policy  directives. 

These  Delegates  also  represented  a  unique  cross-section  of  the  American  Indian  /Alaska  Native 
communities  throughout  the  country.  They  included  business  leaders,  educators,  parents, 
students,  and  eiecied  governmental  and  school  board  officials,  and  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  deliberations  and  dedication. 

You  will  be  ably  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Report  to  Congress  by  Secretary  Manuel 
Lujan,  Jr.,  and  Secretary  Lamar  Alexander,  Staff  from  their  respective  Departments,  Education 
and  the  Interior,  were  actively  involved  in  the  Conference  planning  and  its  management. 

I  am  certain  that  your  Report  to  the  Congress,  relying  on  the  Delegates'  recommendations,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  education  to  Indian  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 


Sincerely, 


Buck  Martin 
Director 
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White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  (WHCIE) 

Volume  II 


Introduction 

This  volume  contains  the  critical  elements 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion. This  volume  documents  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  through- 
out the  country  in  addressing  Indian  education 
issues.  In  October  of  1990t  the  Task  Force 
began  to  meet  with  people,  to  discuss  the  major 
issuesof  concern.  They  metwith  adiversegroup 
of  people  and  representatives  from  across  the 
country  in  State,  regional,  and  tribal  group  ses- 
sions. These  groups  produced  the  State  sports. 

These  Steering  Committees  planned  and 
developed  processes  by  which  to  make  State, 
tribal,  and  regional  recommendations.  As  a  re- 
sult, twenty-six  States,  three  regions,  and  the 
Navajo  Nation,  submitted  reports.  From  that 
point,  a  summary  report  was  developed.  The 
report  identified  seventeen  topic  areas  into 
which  specific  State,  regional  and  tribal  rec- 
ommendations were  sorted.  Because  of  the 
huge  volume  of  recommendations,  the  Task 
Force  further  condensed  the  summary  report 
into  a  document  titled,  "Pre-Conference  Rec- 
ommendations". The  recommendations  were 


condensed  from  seventeen  to  eleven  topics  pa- 
pers. This  document  was  utilized  as  the  basic 
working  paper  by  the  Conference  Delegates  in 
their  work  sessions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  process,  the 
focus  has  been  that  the  final  recommendations 
must  be  advanced  from  the  local  to  the  national 
level.  Through  the  development  of  the  pre-con- 
ference  recommendations  from  the  State  Sum- 
mary Report  to  the  Pre-conference  Recom- 
mendations, this  goal  was  achieved.  Also,  the 
Task  Force  wanted  to  make  sure  that  there 
would  be  consideration  of  policy  implications  in 
the  adoption  of  these  recommendations  and  in 
theplansof  action. 

Volume  II  contains  the  important  transcripts 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, from  the  Delegate  orientation,  to  the  major 
presentations,  to  the  Delegate  Resolution  As- 
sembly. 

Overall,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  has  presented  tne  beginning  of 
a  plan  of  action  to  improve  Indian  education. 
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STATE 
SUMMARY 
REPORT 

PREFACE 


This  document  was  prepared  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education.  This 
document  has  seventeen  goal  sections  and  con- 
tains concerns  and  recommendations  from  thirty 
state,  tribal,  and  regional  reports.  Each  section 
lists  the  state,  tribe,  or  regional  on  the  left  side 
and  the  concern  or  recommendation  on  the  right 
side.  The  reason  for  listing  in  this  manner  the 
concerns  and  recommendations  is  not  to  ex- 
press ownership  of  recommendations,  but  to 
show  that  the  ideas  generated  by  each  state, 
tribe,  or  region  were  made  a  part  of  the  process. 
Each  section  will  address  a  specifically  identified 
goal .  These  goals  include: 

Goal  1:     Readiness  for  School 

Goal  2:     Maintain  Native  Languages  and  Cul- 
tures 

Goal  3:  Literacy 

Goal  4:     Student  Academic  Achievement 

GoalS:     High  School  Graduation 

Goal  6:     High-Quality  Native  and  non-Native 
School  Personnel 


Goal  7:     Safe  and  Alcohol-Free  and  Drug- 
Free  Schools 

Goal  8:     Adult  Education  and  Lifelong  Learn- 
ing 

Goal  9:     Restructuring  Schools 

Goal  10:   Parental,  Community,  and  Tribal 
Partnerships 

Goal  1 1 :   Delivery  of  Services 

Goal  1 2:   Delivery  of  Services/Organization  of 
Indian  Education 

Goal  1 3:   Well-Being  of  Indian  Communities 

Goal  1 4:   Exceptional  Education 

Goal  1 5:   Higher  Education 

Goal  16:  Research 

Goal  1 7:   Independent  Board  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion 

The  intent  of  this  document  is  to  present 
state,  tribal,  and  regional  recommendations  in  a 
format  that  will  lead  to  development  of  national 
Conference  recommendations. 
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GOAL  1 
READINESS  FOR  SCHOOL 

Bytheyear  2000  all  Native  children  will  have 
access  to  early  childhood  education  programs 
that  provide  the  language,  social,  physical,  spiri- 
tual, and  cultural  foundations  they  need  to  suc- 
ceed in  school  and  to  reach  their  full  potential  as 
adults. 


AK 


AK 


AK 


Ml 


Ml 

Ml 

NV 
SD 


CONCERNS 

Increase  funding  to  all  early 
childhood  programs  that  serve  Na- 
tive/Indian children. 

Increase  funding  to  all  sources  that 
provide  support  to  early  childhood 
programs. 

Estimated  Cost:  At  least  double  the 
funding  that  now  exists  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Programs  Branch  -  Head 
Start  Bureau. 

Family  income  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation in  Head  Start  (National). 
Space  in  established  programs  and 
transportation.  Lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Native  cul- 
ture. 

Lack  of  teacher  training  programs 
which  are  culturally  sensitive  (state 
andfederalprograms). 

Insufficient  funding  to  correct  current 
deficiencies  in  existing  programs 
(state and  federal  programs). 

Early  childhood  development. 

Many  problems  experienced  by  chil- 
dren in  later  school  years  were  per- 
ceived as  being  preventable  if 
parental  involvement  and  education 
were  maintained  based  on  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  early  childhood  pro- 
grams. 


SD 


SD 


WY 


WY 


WY 


WY 


Parental  and  community  concerns 
include  quality  of  teachers  which  par- 
ticularly could  be  addressed  through 

teacher  training;  less  strict  guidelines 
regarding  who  can  participate  rela- 
tive to  both  geographic  limitations 
and  over-income  families.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  a  concerned  per- 
son expressed  dismay  and  skepti- 
cism about  whether  or  not  Head  Start 
made  a  difference  since  the  Indian 
people  of  South  Dakota  continue  to 
have  a  high  dropout  rate  and  low 
achievement  test  scores.  This  led  to 
a  discussion  about  the  examination 
of  Head  Stari.  versus  other  delivery 
systems  and  to  a  recognition  of  the 
potential  value  of  more  and  better 
home-basedprograms. 

There  is  concern  expressed  by  some 
educators  and  parents  that  we  are 

sending  our  children  in  formal  school- 
ing too  soon.  Because  this  is  a  se- 
rious concern  that  is  particularly 
relevant  given  the  commitment  of 
educators  to  promoting  traditional  life 
and  traditional  family  recommenda- 
tions, we  do  recommend  further 
study  ofthisconcern. 

Lack  of  interest  of  parents  -  only  few 
involved  -  nepotism  can  begin. 

State  Early  Intervention  Program 
funds  could  be  lost  if  tribes  don't 
^utilize  funds  for  early  intervention 
~  program  -  tribes  don't  have  the  funds 
tosupport  it  alone. 

Dealing  with  socio-economic  stress- 
es, teenage  pregnancy  which  often 
means  low  birth  weight  and  that  can 
often  cause  problems  with  children 
being  born  with  early  developmental 
delays. 

The  entrance  rate  of  handicapped 
children  into  the  Head  Start  schools 
is  increasing  and  the  preschool 
teachers  are  inadequately  prepared 
to  teach  these  children.  The  certifica- 
tion of  some  classroom  teachers  is 
questioned. 
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WY 


MN 


AK 


AK 

AK 
AL 


AL 


AL 
AL 


Indian  children  are  exposed  to  all 
types  of  influences,  positive  and  neg- 
ative. Too  few  positive  alternatives 
are  available  to  make  appropriate  de- 
cisions. 

Preliminary  discussion  focused  on 
how  Indian  children  were  traditionally 
educated  and  parented.  Because  of 
forced  removal  from  families  during 
the  boarding  school  and  relocation 
era,  the  old  family  practices  of  rearing 
children  has  become  almost  non-ex- 
istent. Present  generations  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  family  members 
nearby  to  assume  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  child  rearing. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Comprehensive  services  for  stu- 
dents, using  Head  Start  model  be 
implemented  in  public  education  that 
would  complement  existing  services 
to  students  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Increased  Head  Start  funding  is  nec- 
essary so  that  all  Native/Indian 
children  are  eligible  to  participate. 

Early  childhood  programs  in  lan- 
guages need  to  be  implemented. 

By  the  year  2000,  early  childhood 
education  and  parenting  programs 
should  be  the  shared  responsibility  of 
the  tribes,  Federal  agencies,  and 
states. 

Provide  Federal  funds,  matched  by 
the  state,  for  early  childhood  educa- 
tion programs  for  Indian  children  of 
state  and  federally  recognized  tribes, 
which  will  be  implemented  in 
cooperation  with  the  LEA's  and  the 
Parent  Advisory  Committees. 

Accessability  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  parenting  program. 


Lackoffunding. 


AZ  One  way  of  avoiding  failure  in  school 
is  to  provide  children  with  adequate 
preparation  to  deal  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  school  environment. 
The  Head  Start  program  has  been 
instrume  ntal  in  bridging  the  gap  faced 
by  children  of  low  socioeconomic 
background  by  raising  them  to  the 
level  of  better-prepared  students. 

AZ  Effective  methods  to  educate  at  an 
early  childhood  level  include  the  use 
of  bilingual  personnel,  continued 
staff  training,  use  of  hands-on  activi- 
ties, ample  opportunities  for  oral  lan- 
guage development  and  the 
introduction  of  native  language  in 
preschool.  State  universities  should 
provide  an  early  childhood  certifica- 
tion program  in  rural  areas  for  the 
convenience  of  personnel. 

AZ  Tribal  specific  early  childhood  needs 
for  language  and  social  development 
need  to  be  addressed  through  devel- 
opment of  culturally  sensitive,  bilin- 
gual education  curriculum  which 
positively  incorporate  the  cultural 
lifestyles  of  Indian  children. 

AZ  Define  "school  readiness"  as  it  re- 
lates to  Indian  students  to  ensure  that 
Indian  students  are  not  retained  or 
mislabeled  by  irrelevant  policies  or 
standards. 

AZ  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  early 
childhood  education  and  education  in 
general,  parents  must  become  part- 
ners in  the  process  through  assum- 
ing increased  parental  responsibility 
for  the  initial  education  of  their  chil- 
dren and  being  held  accountable  for 
this. 

AZ  The  expansion  of  early  childhood 
learning  centers  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  step  in  economic  develop- 
ment that  will  help  create  other  forms 
of  economic  development. 

AZ  Bureaucratic  red-tape  and  the  his- 
torical lack  of  cooperation  must  be 
reduced,  especially  in  the  area  of 
early  childhood  education. 
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AZ  Schools  must  provide  effective  ori- 
entation programs  for  non-Indian 
teachers,  coordinate  staff  develop- 
ment programs  for  early  childhood 
and  primary  school  teachers  and  in- 
crease cooperative  and  innovative 
programs  with  universities,  including 
programs  to  provide  para- 
professionals  with  required  courses 
to  enable  them  to  earn  degrees. 

AZ  Effective  early  childhood  education 
programs  should  be  available  to  all 
Native  American  children.  The  suc- 
cess demonstrated  by  participants  in 
Head  Start  programs  demonstrates 
the  validity  of  such  programs  and  the 
long  waiting  lists  for  most  such  exist- 
ing programsdemonstrates  the  com- 
pelling need  for  expansion.  Given  the 
isolation  factors  prevalent  in  many 
Native  American  areas,  the  effort  to 
expand  such  programs  must  encom- 
pass the  use  of  both  early  childhood 
learning  centers  and  an  effective  out- 
reach program.  An  effective  out- 
reach program  can  also  serve  to 
create  meaningful  involvement  of  the 
parents  in  the  early.education  of  their 
children. 

AZ  To  be  as  effective  as  possible,  there 
must  be  real  coordination  between 
the  early  childhood  programs  and  the 
local  primary  schools  to  enhance  the 
transition  process.  The  staff  of  the 
early  childhood  programs  must  have 
specialized  training  both  in  skills  re- 
lated to  early  childhood  education 
and  to  the  linguistic  and  cultural  as- 
pects of  the  students.  They  must  also 
be  able  to  effectively  relate  to  the 
parents,  providing  basic  counseling 
and  guidance  on  howthe  parents  can 
assisttheir  children. 


AZ  Acknowledging  that  it  is  always  dif- 
ficult for  two  different  bureaucracies 
to  establish  formal  cooperation  with- 
out undue  complications  and 
paperwork;  it  is  recommended  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to:  1 ) 
placing  the  national  Head  Start  pro- 
gram under  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education;  and  2)  providing  funding 
for  such  programs  as  a  component  of 
normal  school  finance  formulas. 

AZ  While  this  goal  is  one  that  could  pro- 
vide extremely  positive  and  lasting 
benefits  to  Native  American  children, 
it  is  recognized  that  the  costs  of  ex- 
panding such  programs  to  serve  all 
children  wii'  seriously  detract  from 
the  effort.  Most  Indian  communities 
and  reservation  areas  lack  adequate 
facilities  even,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
programs  that  are  available  today. 
The  costs  of  adequate  facilities,  of 
providing  the  specialized  training  for 
staff  and  then  providing  salaries  ap- 
propriate to  their  skill  level,  of  devel- 
oping tribal-specific  curriculum,  of 
expanding  the  programs  to  serve  ad- 
ditional children  are  significant.  Ac- 
tions must  be  initiated  to  convince 
tribal,  state  and  federal  leaders  and 
policymakers  of  the  long-lasting  val- 
ue of  such  programs  and  their  poten- 
tial for  reducing  other  costs  in  the  long 
run,  including  social  welfare  and  ser- 
vice costs,  crime,  etc. 

AZ  A  special  effort  should  be  initiated  to 
demonstrate  to  tribal  leaders  the  role 
of  effective  early  childhood  programs 
in  any  meaningful  economic  devel- 
opment activities.  The  work  involved 
in  expanding  such  centers  and  the 
additional  jobsthat  would  be  provided 
are  an  economic  activity  in  and  of 
themselves. 


CA  Ensure  that  Indian  students  have  pri- 
ority enrollment  in  programs  de- 
signed and  specifically  funded  for 
them. 
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CA  Provide  adequate  funding  for  facili- 
ties and  transportation,  particularly  in 
rural  and  reservation  areas  to  ensure 
full  access  to  education  programs 
and  services. 

CA  All  persons  preparing  to  teach  or  pro- 
vide other  services  in  California 
schools  be  required  to  take  course 
work  reflective  of  the  diverse  Indian 
populations  in  California. 

CA  Establish  a  national  American  Indian 
Early  Childhood  Education  Center  to 
coordinate  and  consolidate  current, 
diverse  early  childhood  programs 
and  funding  resources. 

CA  Establish  quality  review  teams  to 
monitor  Indian  Education  Programs. 
Reviews  to  include  assessments  for: 
qualified  personnel,  program  com- 
petencies, timely  reporting  and  bud- 
geting, and  parental  involvement. 

CA  Provide  quality  before  kindergarten 
matriculation  for  all  Indian  children 
regardless  of  family  income  levels. 

CA  All  Indian  parents  must  have  access 
to  medical  and  nutritional  service  be- 
fore, during  and  after  pregnancy  to 
insure  healthy  children. 

CA  Require  that  all  teachers,  counselors 
and  other  professional  directly  in  con- 
tact with  Indian  children  receive 
inservice  training  regarding  Indian 
culture. 

CA  Provide  comprehensive  affordable 
health  and  nutritional  support  sys- 
tems for  all  Indian  children  0-1 0  year 
of  age. 

CA  Provide  comprehensive  information 
regarding  school  services  and  school 
systems  to  all  Indian  parents,  to  en- 
able them  to  participate  fully  i.  their 
children'seducation. 

CO  Parents  and  elders  should  be  wel- 
comed as  partners  in  early  childhood 
programs. 


CO  Social  and  cultural  events  should  be 
created  to  involved  parents  and  the 
community  in  the  school. 

CO  Safe  transportation  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  most  early  childhood  pro- 
grams. 

CO  Early  childhood  programs  need  to  be 
located  in  facilities  that  are  safe, 
attractive,  and  accessible  to  families. 

CO  Compensation  for  early  childhood 
teachers  must  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
educators  at  other  levels.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  attract  and  retain  highly 
qualified  personnel. 

CO  Early  childhood  teachers  should  be 
specially  trained  and  certified  in  early 
childhood  education. 

CO  It  is  critical  to  broaden  the  eligibility  for 
Head  Start  programs  so  that  children 
and  families  can  receive  these  invalu- 
able services. 

CO  It  is  of  deep  concern  that  Title  V-C 
programs  are  limited  by  funding  to 
serving  K  -  12  populations.  Signifi- 
cant numbers  of  pre-school  children 
are  not  allowed  inthecurrentfunding. 
Young  families  are  eager  for  their 
children  to  be  in  culturally  appropriate 
early  childhood  programs  and  this 
introduction  to  formal  school  is 
known  to  have  positive  effects  of  chil- 
dren's later  years.  In  addition,  the 
enthusiasm  of  young  families  to  be 
involved  in  their  children's  education 
should  be  captured  before  they  enter 
the  formal  system.  Funding  must  be 
extended  to  prenatal,  day  care,  and 
pre-school  programs. 

CO  Early  childhood  programs  should  not 
be  considered  "extra"  to  K  - 1 2  edu- 
cation, but  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
schooling  experience. 
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CO  Successful  educational  experiences 
for  Native  children  begin  in  the  home 
with  strong.healthy  families  that  val- 
ue learning  and  their  cultural  heri- 
tage. These  families  must  have  good 
parenting  skills,  access  to  adequate 
health  services,  and  provide  appro- 
priate models  for  their  children.  Par- 
ents and  families  must  be  involved 
throughouttheirchildren's  preschool 
experiences;  they  provide  the  foun- 
dations to  learning  and  the  bridges  to 
increasingly  more  formal  educational 
experiences.  When  children  leave 
their  homes  to  attend  early  childhood 
programs,  they  must  be  surrounded 
with  the  spiritual  and  cultural  values 
'  that  will  help  them  to  learn  and  to 
develop.  At  this  time,  adequate 
funding  is  not  available  for  accept- 
able programs  for  mothers,  families, 
and  young  children. 

CO  Adequate  funding  must  be  provided 
for  pre-natal  and  parenting  classes 
and  for  early  childhood  programs  for 
each  and  every  child.  Coalitions 
should  be  formed  to  work  with  other 
groups  toward  this  goal . 

CO  Early  childhood  programs  must  in- 
clude programs  that  begin  with  prop- 
er prenatal  care  for  mothers,  day 
care,  and  parenting  classes  for  par- 
ents and  other  caretakers. 

FL  Implement  comprehensive  interven- 

tion and  screening  programs  to 
increase  the  identification  of 
childhood  and  adolescent  problems. 
Responsibility:  Federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal education  agencies. 

KS  The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
encourage,  recruit,  and  support 
American  Indian  individuals  into  the 
profession  of  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion and  Practice  with  emphasis  on 
American  Indian  culture  and  values. 

KS  The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
refine,  expand,  and  reinforce  basic 
programs  of  early  childhood  services 
which  focus  on  the  American  Indian 
communitiesin  Kansas. 


KS  The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
assure  the  continued  funding  of  the 
"Healthy  Start'1  which  has  proven  to 
be  so  successful  with  Kansas  Ameri- 
can Indian  children. 

Ml  Head  Start  Programs:  Income  guide- 

lines must  be  eliminated  as  the 
baseline  requirement  for  participa- 
tion. A  more  realistic  assessment  for 
participation  in  the  program  would  be 
to  apply  a  range  of  factors  which 
place  children  "at  risk"  of  becoming 
educationally  disadvantaged  and 
who  have  extraordinary  need  of  the 
special  assistance  of  the  Head  Start 
program.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  but  is  offered  to  assist  in 
defining,  identifying,  and  selecting 
eligible  participants. 

low  birth  rate 

developmental^  immature 
physical  and/or  sexual  abuse 
and  neglect 
nutritionally  deficient 
long-term  orchronic  illness 
diagnosed  handicapping  condi- 
tion (mainstreamed) 
lack  of  a  stable  support  system 
of  residence 

destructive  or  violent  tempera- 
ment 

substance  abuse  or  addiction 
language  deficiency  or  immatur- 
ity 

non-English  or  limited  English 
speaking  household 
family  history  of  low  school 
achievement  or  drop-out 
family  history  of  delinquency 
family  history  of  diagnosed  fam- 
ily problems 

low  parental/sibling  educational 
attainment  or  illiteracy 
single  parent 

unemployed  parent/parents 
lowfamily  income 
family  density 

parental/sibling  loss  by  death  or 
parental  loss  by  divorce 
teenage  parent 
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chronically    ill  parent/sibling 
(physical,  mental  or  emotional) 
incarcerated  parent 
housing  in  rural  or  segregated 
area 

Ml  Legislative  change  to  Head  Start  to 
eliminate  income  requirements  for 
participation  for  Native  students.  All 
Native  students  should  have  access, 
(national  legislation) 

Ml  College  curriculum  development  and 

funds  for  implementation  of  teacher 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  Na- 
tive students,  (national  emphasis) 

Ml  Teacher  certification  requirements 

should  include  the  completion  of  Na- 
tive curriculum  course  work,  (state 
certification  and  national  emphasis) 

Ml  State  core  curriculum  requirements 

should  require  the  infusion  of  Native 
culture  history,  language,  and  tradi- 
tions be  taught  in  all  aspects  of  the 
school  curriculum,  (state  PA  25  leg- 
islation and  national  emphasis) 

Ml  Begin  the  process  of  parental  in- 

volvement at  preschool  level. 

MT  Amend  Head  Start/Day  Care  legis- 
lation to  allow  for  facilities  construc- 
tion and  renovation. 

NE  ALL  Native  Head  Start  -  aged  children 
will  be  admitted  to  Head  Start,  wheth- 
er incomeeligible  or  not. 

NE  BIA  early  childhood  education  con- 
tract dollars  be  accessible  to  all  areas 
and  not  just  where  contract  schools 
are  located. 

NC  That,  in  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  special  federal  attention 
should  be  addressed  to  Head  Start  in 
Indian  communities;  that  priority  for 
parental  training  in  nutrition  and 
health  care  be  enhanced. 


NM  Transition  programs  must  be  devel- 
oped to  prepare  children  as  they 
move  from  pre-school.  Head  Start  to 
kindergarten. 

NM  Statewide  training  must  be  provided 
to  personnel  and  parents,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  in  the  specific  program 
guidelines  where  the  children  are  en- 
rolled, including  information  about 
how  parents  should  participate. 

NM  Reinforcement  of  parenting  skills 
needs  to  be  provided  in  areas  of  posi- 
tive adult-child  interactions,  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  ones 
own  culture  and  language,  and  re- 
sponsibility as  single  and/or  teenage 
parents. 

NM  Comprehensive  screening  proce- 
dures must  be  developed  and  utilized 
so  that  each  child's  developmental 
level  provides  the  basis  for  an  individ- 
ualized educational  program. 

NM  Early  intervention  programs  must  ad- 
dress issues  related  to  dysfunctional 
families,  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome, 
child  abuse  and  substance  abuse. 

NM  All  programs  will  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  parent  involvement  (to  in- 
clude grandparents  and  other 
extended  family  members)  in  policy 
making,  curriculum  development, 
classroom  participation,  evaluation, 
and  recommendations  for  change. 

NM  The  native  language  must  be  valued 
and  used  within  the  curriculum  and 
learning  environment  on  a  daily  basis 
through  teacher-child  interactions. 

NM  Where  appropriate,  oral  English  lan- 
guage development  programs  must 
be  established  to  provide  children 
with  facility  in  oral  English  prior  to 
their  introduction  to  reading. 
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NM  To  assure  quality,  programs  must 
seek  certification/accreditation  un- 
der NAEYC,  if  appropriate;  or,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Education  must  work 
with  tribes  to  develop  a  system  of 
tribal  certification  for  educational  pro- 
gramsand  staff. 

NM  Funding  must  be  provideo  for  ade- 
quate salaries  based  on  expedience 
and  training. 

NM  The  BIA's  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Program  (OlEP)  must  begin  to  ad- 
dress early  childhood  program  needs 
and  solicittheneededfunds. 

NM  Funds  must  be  provided  for  the  train- 
ing of  Head  Start  staff  in  need  of 
college  level  education. 

NM  Eligibility  criteria  for  early  childhood 
programs  must  be  changed  to  state 
that  services  will  be  provided  for  all 
Indian  children. 

NM  Indian  communities  must  receive  as- 
sistance in  assessing  local  needs, 
resources  for  funding,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  young  children. 

NM  In  reference  to  P.L  100-297,  provi- 
sions must  be  included  to  assure  safe 
facilities,  forward  funding  and  addi- 
tional transportation  needs. 

NM  Programs  must  explore  alternative 
means  of  providing  early  childhood 
services:  for  example,  teachers  & 
staff  travel  to  homes  to  deliver  train- 
ing in  parenting  skills,  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL),  literacy, 
etc.  This  Home  Based  type  of  ap- 
proach could  be  considered  in  place 
of  transporting  young  children. 

NM  All  programs  in  Head  Start  must  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  whole  child: 
health,  nutrition,  mental  health,  spe- 
cial needs  of  handicapping  condi- 
tions or  gifted  children,  and  family 
related  services. 


ERIC 


NM  Tribes  must  develop  educational 
plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
working  parents,  special  needs  chil- 
dren, at-risk  children  and  Head  Start 
age  children. 

NM  Head  Start  programs  must  follow  the 
recommended  daily  program  for  a 
positive  learning  environment  s  es- 
tablished under  national  guidelines, 
Child  Development  Association 
(CDA)  certification  requirements, 
NAEYC  recommendations,  andtribal 
educational  needs. 

NM  Staff  training  must  be  provided  to 
program  personnel,  on  an  on-going 
basis,  on  a  professional  level  in  areas 
of  child  development  theory,  teach- 
ing methods  and  learning  styles  of 
Indian  children.  College  level  train- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Associate  training,  should  be 
available. 

NM  Adequate  salaries  must  be  funded 
and  provided  to  personnel  based  on 
experience  and  training. 

NM  Programs  must  ensure  that  a  plan- 
ned daily  activity  program  be  pro- 
vided which  is  age  appropriate. 

NM  Programs  must  ensure  that  person- 
nel includes  teachers  and  admini- 
strators from  the  local  Indian  commu- 
nities. 

NN  (Navajo  Nation)  Staff  development  in 
the  Headstart  program  must  be  inten- 
sive and  ongoing.  This  includes  edu- 
cation and  training  for  teaching  staff, 
administrators  and  support  staff. 
Credentialing  of  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staff  is  a  must  for  this  pro- 
gram. But  credentialing  without 
increases  in  salary  commensurate  to 
the  educational  effort  required  is  self 
defeating.  As  staff  become  more 
highly  credentialed  but  no  better 
paid,  they  leave,  producing  a  high 
turn  over  rate.  Therefore,  conferees 
seek  Federal  support,  including  regu- 
latory support  and  appropriations 
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support  for  operations  Head  Start 
with  a  professionally  trained  and 
credentialed,  and  paid  staff. 

NN  Parental  involvement  is  an  essential 
part  of  success  in  an  early  childhood 
program.  Yet,  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, funds  for  parental  involvement 
activity  are  discretionary.  Head  Start 
programs  across  the  country  com- 
pete for  grant  funds  under  the  paren- 
tal involvement  category  and  only 
some  of  them  obtain  them.  Confer- 
ees request  the  Federal  government, 
through  appropriate  statutory  and 
regulatory  change  and  accompany- 
ing funding  allocation,  include  funds 
for  parental  involvement  activities  in 
the  base  Head  Start  budget.  In  this 
way  every  program  would  receive 
resources  for  this  activity  and  would 
be  directed  to  use  those  resources  to 
involve  parents  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram activities. 

NN  Curriculum  development  is  needed 
in  the  Head  Start  Program,  particu- 
larly on  the  Navajo  Nation,  although  it 
should  be  able  to  differ  from  curricu- 
lum in  non-Navajo  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. The  Navajo  Nation  should  be 
supported  in  its  efforts  to  develop  a 
model  of  Head  Start  services  and 
classroom  delivery  for  all  Navajo 
Head  Start  programs.  This  model 
should  incorporate  Navajo  cultural 
content  and  Navajo  learning  styles. 
Again,  such  curriculum  development 
should  be  available  under  the  basic 
Head  Start  Program  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  national  administra- 
torsof  the  program. 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  (and  other  Indian 
Nations)  should  have  more  discre- 
tion to  build  an  early  childhood  educa- 
tion model  upon  the  Head  Start 
programs  that  is  consistent  with  Na- 
vajo needs  and  value.  For  example, 
Head  Start  is  often  the  only  preschool 
program  in  many  Navajo  communi- 
ties. All  preschool  aged  children  need 
the  program.  The  program  should  be 
able  to  be  operated  inclusively,  with- 
out financially  based  eligibility  re- 


quirements. Head  Start  regulations 
reflect  an  urban  model  more  appro- 
priate to  thedominant  American  soci- 
ety and  to  those  minority  groups 
located  in  urban  areas.  Federal  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program  need  to 
be  directed  by  their  superiors  to  favor 
and  support  Navajo  Specific  (and  tri- 
bally  specific)  modifications  to  the 
basic  program  and  to  cease  trying  to 
incorporate  Navajo  and  other  tribally 
operated  Head  Start  Programs  into  a 
regional  framework, 

NV         Increase  Head  Startfunding, 

NV  Waive  income  level  guidelines  of 
Head  Start, 

NV  Expand  building  and  facilities  of  hsad 
Startcenters, 

NV         Develop  pre-kindergarten  programs, 

NV  Mandate  parent  training  workshops 
in  Head  Start  and  day  care  centers. 

NV         Increase  parent  involvement, 

NV  Increase  involvement  of  the  private 
sector. 

NV  Coordination  with  other  community 
resources,  i.e.,  WIC,  Mental  health 
and  JOM  programs, 

NV  With  reservations  in  Nevada  being  so 
remote,  many  times  a  Head  Start 
program  and/or  day  care  is  the  only 
program  available  to  parents, 

NV  To  have  tribes  have  control  over  eli- 
gibility guidelines, 

NV  Funding  for  communities  with  a  low 
population  jase,  (Many  times  pro- 
grams will  be  awarded  to  reserva- 
tions with  high  population  bases), 

NY  More  autonomy  for  Native  American 
educators. 

OK         Earlychildhood  Indian  Education. 

OK  Use  adult  education  monies  to  help 
with  earlychildhood  programs. 
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SD  Sufficient  financial  resources  be 
mad©  available  to  insure  that  every 
Native  child  regardless  of  income  be 
given  an  early  childhood  education 
experience. 

SD  Parent  education  and  involvement 
must  continue  to  be  emphasized  in 
early  childhood  programs.  This  edu- 
cation and  involvement  can  be  car- 
ried into  other  schoolexperiences. 

SD  A  study  of  the  impact  of  early 
childhood  programs  on  tribal  society 
and  values  and  on  the  quality  of  later 
school  experiences  relative  to  partici- 
pation in  Head  Start/Homestart 
should  be  conducted  for  improve- 
ment. 

SD  Teacher  training  particularly  to 
achieve  CDA's  but  also  for  baccalau- 
reate and  other  programs  must  be 
emphasized  by  tribes  to  insure  qual- 
ity teachers  and  programs. 

SD  In  addition,  Head  Start  teachers  rec- 
ommend that  the  CDA  process 
include  Indian  cultural  specialty 
areas  (as  is  done  for  the  Spanish 
culture)  in  recognition  of  tribal  cul- 
tures. 

TX  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
more  than  seek  a  general  equi- 
valency degree  through  strong  coun- 
seling programs,  which  should  be  im- 
plemented very  early  in  their 
education. 

TX  Bytheyear2000,  all  Native  American 
children  should  not  just  have  "access 
to"  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams that  continue  to  provide  them 
with  the  language,  social,  physical, 
spiritual,  and  cultural  foundations 
necessary  to  succeed  in  school  and 
reach  their  full  potential  as  adults. 
These  should  be  mandated.  These 
should  be  local,  state  and  national 
goals. 

WA        Add  "maximum  access"  togoal. 


WA  Examine  the  Head  Start  child  devel- 
opment mode!  and  see  how  it  can  be 
adapted  to  all  grades,  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade. 

WA  Increase  funding  for  early  education 
programs  (such  as  Head  Start)  and 
Johnson-O'Malley  which  provides 
tutorial  aid.  Survey  feedback  iden- 
tifies the  value  of  these  programs  in  a 
student's  education  as  extremely  im- 
portant in  their  educational  exper- 
ience. 

WA  Facilitate/provide  for  community 
commitment/opportunities. 

WA  Early  childhood  educational  services 
need  to  be  made  available  to  more 
children. 

W!  Create  a  program  to  help  at  risk  chil- 

dren with  attendance  and  counseling 
to  begin  at  the  Head  Start  and  pre- 
school level. 

Wl  Begin  programs  in  math  and  science 

in  Head  Start,  in  pre-school. 

Wl  Early  childhood  programs  are  a  vital 

component  that  address  needs  of 
children,  parents,  and  early  interven- 
tion. The  government  should  con- 
tinuetofundtheseefforts. 

WY  In  helping  students  establish  self- 
identity,  native  languages  should  be 
taught  in  those  schools  with  an  Indian 
student  majority  and  teacher  involve- 
ment should  be  required. 

WY  The  Early  Intervention  Program 
should  be  continued,  it  is  necessary 
and  should  be  promoted. 

WY  Parent  training  should  be  implement- 
ed about  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
(FAS)  and  fetal  aicohol  effects  (FAE) 
because  of  the  problems  with  alcohol 
and  drugs. 
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WY  Parent  training  in  parenting  skills 
should  be  done  for  young  and  expec- 
tant parents  in  high  school  on  how  to 
raise  children  because  it  is  necessary 
to  succeed  in  today's  society.  It 
should  be  done  during  the  develop- 
mental stages  within  the  first  three  to 
four  years  before  the  children  enter 
school  and  parents  should  realize 
that  they  are  their  child's  first  teacher 
-  whatever  they  teach  their  children 
within  those  first  four  years  goes  with 
them  throughout  their  lives. 

WY  Implement  teacher  training  on  how  to 
handle  handicapped  children  due  to 
deafness,  blindness,  mental  retarda- 
tion because  the  extreme  cases  cur- 
rently are  speech  impaired  or 
hyperactive. 

WY  Teachers  need  to  be  able  to  teach 
those  children  because  they  are  a 
part  of  today's  society  and  technol- 
ogy has  provided  equipment  to  alle- 
viate the  handicap. 

WY  Certification  of  classroom  teachers 
should  be  required  and  verifiable. 

WY  There  should  be  continued  support 
and  funding  for  Early  Intervention, 
Even  Start,  and  Head  Start  with  early 
screening  of  all  Indian  children  avail- 
able. Early  detection  of  problems  and 
early  intervention  can  make  signifi- 
cant progress  for  young  children  be- 
fore they  start  school  with  develop 
programs  for  special  education  and 
special  needs  children  necessary. 

WY  Encourage  parents  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren the  religious,  spiritual  aspects  of 
Indian  culture. 

WY  The  parenting  classes  should  be  con- 
tinued and  stressed.  The  benefits  of 
these  programs  are  far  reaching,  par- 
ents become  more  effective,  classes 
enhance  development  of  children, 
parents  are  more  involved  with  the 
school  and  improve  their  communi- 
cations skills.  Parenting  classes  also 
bring  parents  into  the  academic  are- 
na with  their  children. 


MN  Communities  have  a  social  respon- 
sibility to  their  people;  communities 
need  to  put  their  resources  into  family 
education. 

MN  Parents  need  to  be  involved  with  their 
children.  They  need  to  be  provided 
the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  com- 
municate, play,  teach  and  listen  to 
theirchildren. 

MN  Program  designs  need  to  involve  all 
family  members  and  teach  the  REAL 
program,  which  stands  for  Respect, 
Empowerment,  Acceptance,  and 
Love. 

MN  Funds  should  be  made  available  to 
train  more  professional  Indian  people 
in  child  development  and  related 
fields. 

MN  There  needs  to  be  morp  assistance 
to  families  beginning  a\  the  prenatal 
period  and  continuing  through  early 
childhood  and  school  years.  There 
needs  to  be  more  funding,  as  well  as 
increased  flexibility  with  current 
funding,  to  allow  for  outreach  ser- 
vices for  both  children  and  parents  in 
these  critical  development  stages . 

MN  Parents  need  preparation  jr.  order  to 
fully  participate  in  a  child's  education 
for  pre-school  and  onward. 
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GOAL  2 

MAINTAIN  NATIVE  LANGUAGES 
AND  CULTURES 

By  the  year  2000  all  schools  will  offer  Native 
American  students  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
and  develop  their  tribal  languages  and  will  create 
a  multicultural  environment  that  enhances  the 
many  cultures  represented  in  the  school. 

AL  By  the  year  2000,  new  norms  will  be 

developed  for  culturally  relevant 
standardized  testing  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

A2         In  addressing  this  recommendation, 
an  excerpt  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education's  working  document  indi- 
cates historically,  the  purposeof  edu- 
cating the  American  Indian  was  to 
eradicate  her/his  culture  and  assimi- 
late her/him  into  the  dominant  soci- 
ety. Far  from  being  successful,  the 
harm  done  by  this  forced  effort  con- 
tinues to  affect  today's  Indian  par- 
ents, for  they  do  not  want  their  own 
children  to  suffer  the  ridicule,  punish- 
ment and  failure  they  themselves  ex- 
perienced. Therefore,  many  Indian 
parents  have  tried  to  incorporate  the 
dominant  culture's  values  into  their 
family  life,  including  speaking  only 
the  English  language.  Because  of 
this  effort,  many  Indian  families  are 
now  caught  in  what  researcher  Jim 
Cummins  terms  "bicultural  ambiva- 
lence." (Jim  Cumi.iins,  "Empower- 
ing Minority  Students:  A  Framework 
for  Intervention."  Harvard  Education- 
al Review,  Vol.  56,  No.  1,  February, 
1986,  p.  22.)  Applying  Cummins' 
concept  to  Indian  settings,  today's 
Indian  children  feel  neither  totally 
comfortable  in  the  dominant  culture 
nor  in  their  Indian  culture.  The  educa- 
tional problems  this  creates  ve  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  area  of 
language  development.  Some  Indian 
families  have  developed  a  form  of 
"survival  English,"  used  on  a  daily 
basis  in  place  of  developing  chil- 
dren's proficiency  in  the  native  lan- 


guage. Yet  when  these  children  enter 
school,  they  find  the  classroom  Eng- 
lish very  different  from  their  own;  of- 
ten, they  find  their  language--and  the 
experience  it  represents-rejected 
and  treated  as  a  "deficit"  to  be 
"remedied." 

AZ  What  does  make  the  difference, 
then,  in  enhancing  Indian  students' 
school  achievement  and  later  life 
success?  Our  research  indicates 
that  a  variety  of  factors  are  at  work, 
but  in  general,  these  center  around 
language-its  acquisition  and  its  use 
in  varying  social-cultural  and  educa- 
tional contexts-and  the  intergroup 
power  relations  that  determine  the 
status  and  relative  "prestige"  of  par- 
ticular language  groups  in  our  soci- 
ety. Thus,  L.te  issue  is  not  a  purely 
linguistic  one,  for  language  use  and 
language  teaching  are  integrally  con- 
nected to  larger  social,  political  and 
policy  issues.  In  Arizona,  where  over 
60,000  school-age  children  come 
from  homes  in  which  an  American 
Indian  language  is  spoken-and 
where  at  least  19  distinct  Indian  lan- 
guages are  present-this  combina- 
tion of  language-related  issues  is 
critical  to  education.  1980  Census  of 
Population,  Vol.  1:  Characteristics  of 
the  Population,  Part  4,  Arizona. 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

AZ  This  has  become  a  national  goal,  al- 

though somewhat  vague  and  per- 
haps not  legally  enforceable,  through 
the  passage  of  the  Native  American 
Languages  Act.  (P.L  101-477) 

FL  The  academic,  emotional,  cultural 

and  social  needs  of  our  Native  Ameri- 
can children  are  not  being  met 
through  the  school  system.  Nation- 
ally, Native  American  students  con- 
sistently score  lower  as  a  group  on 
standardized  tests;  have  a  much 
higher  than  average  drop  out  rate; 
and  generally  fall  below  the  norm  in  all 
measures  of  academic  success.  In 
addition,  schools  fail  to  identify  the 
developmental  problems  of  Native 
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American  students  and  provide  little 
opportunity  for  Native  American  par- 
ental involvement  and  participation 
into  school  curriculum  and  programs. 
School  systems,  including  teachers, 
display  a  gross  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
Native  American  cultures  and  cus- 
toms. 

FL  Declining  use  and  potential  loss  of 

Indian  languages. 

IA  A  National  Plan  does  not existto  man- 

date and  monitor  teacher  train  - 
ing'instruction  in  native 
cultures/languages. 

KS  There  is  a  lack  of  multi-cultural 

awareness  training. 

Ml  Lack  of  trained  instructors. 

M!  Local,  state,  national  attitudes  of  re- 

sistance. 

Ml  Urban  areas  comprised  of  more  than 

onetribal  language  group. 

Ml  Lackoffunding. 

Ml  Lack  of  parent/community  involve- 

ment. 

Ml  Lack  of  an  understanding  of  our  trea- 

ty rights  to  ensure  the  continuation  of 
ourlanguages.  (P.L.  1 01  -477) 

M I  Lack  of  student  motivation . 

Ml  Lack  of  time  in  instructional  day. 

Ml  Lack  of  time  to  implement  this  goal. 

NC  Obstacles  in  achieving  the  National 
Education  Goals  for  Indian  students 
were  identified  as:  failure  by  schools 
in  identifying  all  "at-risk"  Indian  stu- 
dents; not  having  enough  funding  to 
achieve  the  goals;  health  problems; 
family  illiteracy;  unemployment  of 
parents,  summed  up  as  Indians  in 
poverty;  the  need  to  train  all  teachers 
about  Indian  students;  lack  of  ade- 
quate counseling;  lack  of  parental 
involvement;  and  irrelevant  curricu- 
lum for  many  students. 


NV 
NV 
NV 
NV 

NV 


Incorporate  culture  into  school  cur- 
riculum. 


Culturally  sensitive  in-service 
teachers  (on  studentlevel). 


for 


OR 

OR 

OR 
OR 
SD 


Expand  on  multi-cultural  class  for 
teachers. 

Include  Indian  history  in  public  and 
college  level  history  classes,  Indian 
people  don't  get  respect. 

Some  schools  are  providing  cultur- 
ally sensitive  programs  through  the 
retainment  of  qualified  American  In- 
dian personnel,  however  this  exam- 
ple unfortunately  appears  to  be  in  the 
minority  due  to  a  lack  of  a  commit- 
ment and  involvement  of  local  com- 
munities. 

Alack  of  understanding  among  public 
school  systems  regarding  culturally 
sensitive  curriculum. 

A  lack  of  teachers,  administrators, 
and  support  staff  in  schools  with  in- 
tercultural  competency  and  literacy . 

A  lack  of  Native  Alaska  and  Indian 
professional  role  models. 

A  lack  of  adequate  and  culturally  rel- 
evant assessment  and  evaluation. 

In  order  to  fully  maintain  the  lan- 
guage, bilingual  persons  particularly 
elders,  must  be  brought  into  the 
classrooms.  The  language  must  be 
integrated  in  the  curriculum  and  not 
simply  maintained  as  a  separate 
class.  Language  classes  and  integra- 
tion must  begin  immediately  with  ear- 
ly childhood  programs  and  the  early 
elementary  grades  to  be  truly  effec- 
tive. Children  can  then  begin  receiv- 
ing language  instruction  through  a 
program  which  develops  as  they 
progress  by  age  and  grade  thus  in- 
suring that  today's  Head  Start  and 
kindergarten  children  could  receive 
twelve  or  more  years  of  language  in 
the  school  environment. 
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SD  Parents  and  grandparents  are  par- 
ticularly alarmed  that  children  in  ur- 
ban areas  have  too  few  opportunities 
to  experience  tribal  life  and  to  identify 
with  their  tribal  nations  and  cultures. 
Many  youth  cannot  even  name  their 
tribe  or  where  their  homelands  are. 
This  magnifies  already  difficult  social 
problems. 

UT  Indian  students  for  the  most  part  are 
educated  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. Consequently,  they  are  labeled 
(remedial,  slow  learner,  passive, 
etc.).  Also,  many  of  the  Inoian  stu- 
dents are  scattered  throughout  the 
district(s)  which  results  in  isolation 
and  a  sense  of  alienation  resulting  in 
feelings  of  low  self  worth  and  identity 
conflicts. 

UT  Workshops  and  materials  should  be 
developed  to  educate  students,  par- 
ents, teachers  and  administrators 
statewide,  on  and  off  reservation. 
Multicultural  approaches  of  training 
which  include  history,  language,  phi- 
losophies, concepts,  values,  family 
structure  and  learning  styles  must  be 
an  integral  component  of  the  school 
curriculum  and  in-service  training. 

UT  Native  American  world  views  are 
considered  to  be  primitive  and  non- 
essential to  success  in  the  dominant 
world. 

UT  Virtues  taught  by  Native  American 
parents  in  the  home  are  not  promoted 
in  public  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  taught  opposite. 

UT  Historically,  Native  Americans  have 
been  portrayed  by  educational  sys- 
tems as  being  a  hindrance  to 
progress,  not  as  contributors  to  his- 
tory, math,  andliterature. 

UT  Curriculum  in  elementary  through 
post-secondary  educational  institu- 
tions continues  to  be  mono-cultural 
witha  Euro-centric  world  view. 

UT  Schools  meant  to  meet  cultural  and 
language  needs  of  all  students. 


UT  Teachers  at  Reservation  and  BIA 
schools  are  not  culturally  knowledge- 
able about  Native  Americans. 

UT  Native  American  students  are  often 
placed  in  special  education  programs 
because  of  language  difficulties . 

UT  Indian  history  and  culture  are  riot  an 
integrated  component  of  the  curricu- 
lum, grades  K-1 2. 

UT  Utah  colleges  of  education  and 
teacher  certification  do  not  have 
mandatory  multicultural  course  re- 
quirements. 

UT  Achievement  and  special  education 
testing  is  biased  and  rarely  includes 
tribal  culture  considerations  in  the 
planning  and  provision  of  services  to 
Indian  students  and  their  families. 

WA  Insuring  relevancy  of  curriculum  to 
tribal  groups  of  that  area  of  the  coun- 
try. 

WY  Rich  cultural  heritage  produces  a 
strong  value  system  as  a  base  for 
students,  schools,  and  communities, 
to  function.  These  work  together 
striving  for  common  goals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  Curriculum  content  and  materials 
must  be  accurate,  complete  and  in- 
clude local,  state  and  national  con- 
tributions of  Alaska  Native/American 
Indians.  Additional  Federal  funding 
should  be  made  available  to  promote 
multicultural  education  appreciation, 
awareness  to  develop  and  enhance  a 
global  perspective. 

AK  Bilingual  laws  must  be  amended  to 
strengthen  Native  language  instruc- 
tion and  preservation  through  the 
classification  process. 

AK  It  was  recommended  that  the  indig- 
enous language  and  culture  be  re- 
quired instruction  in  public  edu- 
cation. 
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AK  Consensus  in  recommending  in- 
creased funding  for  teaching  of  Na- 
tive languages.  Native  language 
instruction  must  be  equal  to  and  re- 
ceive recognition  and  acceptance  in 
the  curriculum  as  other  languages  in 
curriculum  offerings.  Support  for 
Sb.1595,  Native  Language  Enhance- 
ment Act  from  the  regional  WHCIE 
required.  Support  for  the  State  Legis- 
lation HB352,  relating  to  a  curriculum 
for  Native  language  education. 

AK  Create  young  parent  education  pro- 
grams -  parents  need  to  learn  the 
language. 

AK  A  curriculum  guide  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped to  teach  the  individual  lan- 
guages throughout  the  state. 

AK  Local  school  districts  need  to  support 
language  teaching  in  the  schools. 

AK  Alternative  certification  programs  for 
teachers  need  to  be  implemented  in 
the  Native  languages  to  help  start 
these  programs. 

AK  Early  childhood  programs  in  lan- 
guagesneed  io  be  implemented. 

AK         Estimated  cost: 

1 .  Need  to  set  dollar  amount  with 
nocompetition. 

2.  Examine  alternative  methods  of 
cost  delivery. 

AK  US  Senate  Bill  #15^^r  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  Alaska  Na- 
tive languages  must  be  supported. 

AK  School  districts  are  asked  by  the 
pre-conference  participants  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  immediate  and 
expanded  inclusion  of  Native  elders 
as  invaluable  resource  persons  and 
partners  in  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum materials  for  Native  students 
and  their  Native  involvement  in  im- 
plementing appropriate  aspects  of 
the  curriculum  in  the  classroom  with 
school  teachers.  Many  of  our  elders 
will  no  longer  be  with  us  after  the  next 


twenty-f  ive  years.  When  they  leave,  a 
large  portion  of  our  languages  and 
cultures  will  leave  with  them.  Elders 
have  always  played  a  central  role  in 
educating  Native  children.  What  they 
know  and  what  they  have  to  teach 
belongs  in  our  children's  class- 
rooms. 

AK  The  pre-conference  participants 
most  strongly  recommend  that 
school  districts  must  support  the 
mandate  for  Native  studies  and  Na- 
tive languages  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools. 

AK  Relevant  university  programs  which 
focus  on  strengthening  Native  cul- 
tures for  example,  Native  languages 
and  history  courses  are  needed  as 
well  as  courses  to  help  teachers  work 
effectively  with  Native  children  rela- 
tive to  social  issues  such  as  child 
abuse,  neglect  and  suicide  preven- 
tion. The  universities  need  courses 
that  prepare  teachers  for  multi-  cul- 
tural Alaska  Native  learning  styles 
and  cross  cultural  communication. 
Graduate  research  programs  need  to 
focus  on  issues  which  will  benefit 
Native  people.  The  conference  par- 
ticipants also  suggested  the  creation 
of  tribal  colleges  within  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

AZ  Each  tribe  should  develop  appropri- 
ate curriculum  to  ensure  cultural  rel- 
evancy. Admission  requirements 
should  be  designed  so  that  every 
child  has  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate, 

AZ  Effective  methods  to  educate  at  an 
early  childhood  level  include  the  use 
of  bilingual  personnel,  continued 
staff  training,  use  of  hands-on  activi- 
ties, ample  opportunities  for  oral  lan- 
guage development  and  the 
introduction  of  native  language  in 
preschool.  State  universities  should 
provide  an  early  childhood  certifica- 
tion program  in  rural  areas  for  the 
convenience  of  personnel. 
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AZ  To  dovelop  mathematics  and  higher 
order  cognitive  skills  while  building 
on  children's  bilingual  and  bicultural 
experiences. 

AZ  Programs  should  be  developed  to 
involve  college  students  in  tutoring 
and  mentoring  students  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

AZ  Tribady  specific  early  childhood 
needs  for  language  and  social  devel- 
opment need  to  be  addressed 
through  development  of  culturally 
sensitive,  bilingual  education  cur- 
riculum which  positively  incorporate 
the  cultural  lifestyles  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

AZ  Effective  bilingual  programs  must  in- 
clude native  language  maintenance, 
respect  for  diversity  and  cross-cul- 
tural learning  opportunities  of  all  stu- 
dents. 

AZ  Physical  education  should  be 
mandatory  for  all  students. 

AZ  Identify  and  define  age-appropriate 
values  for  Indian  students  related  to 
traditional  ceremonies  marking  var- 
ious stages  of  physical  and  mental 
development  and  ensure  that  these 
values  are  included  in  policy  develop- 
ment. 

AZ  Fluency  in  a  Native  American  lan- 
guage should  be  fully  recognized  as  a 
foreign  language  skill  and  should 
qualify  as  such  at  any  school  or  col- 
lege. 

AZ  Multicultural  education  should  be 
part  of  the  curriculum  for  all  students. 
We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
further  segregating  children  by 
teaching  only  Indian  children  about 
the  Indian  culture.  This  must  be  a 
universal  curriculum  for  producing 
understanding  and  thus  cooperation 
among  children  of  different  cultures. 


AZ  Each  school  board  should  decide 
how  extensively  history,  literature 
and  traditions  of  Indian  nations 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  basic 
curriculum.  Multicultural  education  is 
good  forali  students. 

AZ  Tribes  should  ensure  that  children 
are  bilingual,  since  language  is  a  key 
to  continued  survival  of  Indian  cul- 
tures. 

AZ  States  should  cooperate  with  tribes 
to  establish  tribal  government  and 
cultural  curricula  in  schools. 

AZ  There  is  a  need  to  orient  the  teaching 
staff  on  howto  understand  the  culture 
of  their  students.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, to  understand  the  factors  of 
motivation  and  learning  styles  for  In- 
dian children.  Likewise,  tribes  should 
assume  greater  responsibilities  in 
orienting  new  staff  members  to  their 
culture. 

AZ  Bilingual  education  programs  should 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
our  schools.  Bilingual  education  is  a 
means  of  assisting  children  who  are 
more  fluent  in  their  tribal  language 
than  in  English  to  benefit  from  the 
school  program. 

AZ  Teachers  must  be  effectively  trained 
in  cultural  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
Indian  children  and  their  families,  es- 
pecially in  early  childhood  and  pri- 
mary grades. 

AZ  Teachers  in  Indian  communities 
should  be  required  to  complete  cer- 
tification programs  designed  to  sen- 
sitive them  to  local  needs,  culture, 
values  and  traditions.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  designed  by  tribes, 
but  should  be  equivalent  to  state  cer- 
tification procedures. 

AZ  Parents  mustteach  native  languages 
and  culture  at  home  to  enable  the 
schools  to  effectively  reinforce  the 
learning. 
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CA  In  addition  to  conventional  teaching 
methodologies,  innovations  in  class 
instruction  and  curriculum  designs 
must  be  considered  to  accommodate 
Indian  families  who  reside  in  rural 
locations  (e.g.,  credit,  life  exper- 
ience, paid  and  trained  home-based 
Indian  tutors  who  act  as  tribal  liaisons 
with  schools,  a  mobile  van  unit  pro- 
viding parenting  and  language  ser- 
vices). 

CA  Indian  parents  want  their  children  to 
do  well  in  the  mainstream  education 
system.  Indian  children  must  be  able 
to  successfully  gain  quality  education 
toliveaquality  life. 

CA  The  cultural  values  and  beliefs  of  In- 
dian tribes  must  be  respected,  and 
emphasized  as  desirable  behaviors 
to  instill  self-confidence  and  self-es- 
teem. 

CA  The  academic  term,  "competency," 
must  be  re-defined  in  educational  in- 
stitutions to  include  the  value  system 
of  American  Indians. 

CA  Indian  youths  must  be  prepared  for 
leadership  roles.  In-school  projects 
should  capitalize  on  Native  music, 
art,  language,  and  sciences,  tribal 
histories  and  native  culture.  Tribal 
youths  and  others  must  learn  about 
their  contemporaries  in  govern- 
ments, tribal  leadership  roles,  actors, 
authors,  politicians,  entertainers  and 
their  accomplishments.  Efforts  must 
be  made  to  recognize  Indian  people 
and  Indian  achievements  at  national 
levels. 

CA  School  personnel  must  be  specially 
trained  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  cultures  of  Indian  students  they 
have  in  order  to  offer  positive  educa- 
tional experiences,  to  encourage  and 
motivate  students  to  continue  their 
education,  and  to  develop  and  impart 
sills  necessary  to  compete  and  move 
upward  in  chosen  fields  of  endeavor. 


CA  Gifted  and  Talented  Programs  must 
be  re-defined  to  allow  better  partici- 
pation from  Indian  children.  Aca- 
demic achievement  is  only  one 
measure  of  gifted  and  talented  peo- 
ple. Indian  cultures  recognized  lead- 
ership, spiritual  leadership,  artistic 
and  traditional  leadership  as  qualities 
desired  in  youth  and  adulthood. 

CA  In  California,  neither  literacy  pro- 
grams nor  educational  processes  at 
any  level  are  informed  or  practice 
multicultural  learning  styles  and 
needs  of  American  Indian  cultures. 

CA  In  California  there  are  no  identifiable 
funds  available  for  literacy  programs 
for  Indian  tribes  and  communities 
from  state  sources.  With  no  statistical 
data,  the  lamentable  status  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  literacy  is  neither  confront- 
ed norchallenged. 

CA  There  must  be  funding  to  develop 
tribal  and  urban  literacy  programs 
with  relevant  methodology,  curricula 
and  either  an  Indian  staff  or  staff 
trained  to  work  with  Indian  people. 

CA  Demoralizing  U.S.  backed  literacy 
policies  for  American  Indians  have 
instilled  a  distrust  and  adversity  to- 
wards Federal  and  public  educational 
systems  which  hinders  both  Indian 
students  and  Indian  adults  from  read- 
ily participating  in  learning  programs. 

CA  A  minimum  two-day  individualized  In- 
dian workshop  of  traditional  training 
methods  must  be  employed  to  help 
teachers  meet  the  wide  range  of  pupil 
performances  of  gifted  students. 

CA  Recognize  importance  of  American 
Indian  language  studies. 

CA  A  bridge  can  be  built  between  mod- 
ern technology  and  traditional  culture 
by  showing  how  math  and  sciences 
are  a  vital  part  of  Indian  culture.  The 
Math  Engineering  and  Science 
(MESA)  Program  now  including  In- 
dians in  California  can  serve  as  a 
model. 
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CA  Portray  American  Indians  in  contem- 
porary settings. 

CA  Standardized  testing  is  not  an  indica- 
tor of  the  success  of  student 
progress.  Use  alternatives  to  stan- 
dardized testing  as  indicators  of  stu- 
dent academic  achievement. 

CA  Integrate  American  Indian  languages 
into  the  curriculum  to  affirm  the  valid- 
ity of  American  Indian  culture,  and 
increase  motivation  for  learning. 

CA  Parents  can  share  responsibility  for 
change  by  assisting  schools  to  impart 
cultural  uniqueness  of  American  In- 
dians. 

CA  Schools  must  utilize  positive  role 
models  such  as  making  parents  a 
resource  in  classrooms. 

CA  A  national  policy  mandating  that  cur- 
riculum be  written  reflective  of  culture 
of  local  American  Indian  community. 

CA  American  Indian  language  should  be 
accepted  for  college  credit  as  a  for- 
eign language  requirement. 

CA  Indian  Education,  State  Departments 
of  Education  curriculum  frameworks, 
and  School  Districts  must  develop 
the  proper  curriculum  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. To  Indian  students,  it  must 
seem  that  they,  their  people  and  his- 
tory do  not  matter  or  have  been  for- 
gotten. As  a  consequence,  their 
world  knowledge  seems  at  odds  with 
mainstream  curriculum  and  they 
have  difficulty  fitting  in.  The  Indian 
sense  of  self-worth  is  critical  for  ef- 
forts toward  academic  achievement 
and  is  so  often  deteriorated  by  early 
grades. 

CA  Portray  Indian  people  in  ways  that 
educate  Indian  youth  about  role 
models,  contribution  and  history. 


CA  The  curriculum  must  be  developed 
with  input  from  local  Indian  tribes/ 
community  and  be  culturally  and  aca- 
demically relevant  to  the  group  it  will 
S(  .  ve.  Complete  and  accurate  data 
must  be  available. 

CO  A  strong  effort  needs  to  be  made  to 
identify  local  resource  people  to  as- 
sist school  districts  in  teaching  lan- 
guage and  culture,  developing 
instructional  materials,  and  translat- 
ing,whenneeded. 

CO  Ataminimum,  public  schools  need  to 
offer  language  instruction  in  the  pre- 
dominate languages  represented  in 
the  Native  student  population.  Inde- 
pendent studies  could  be  developed 
for  individual  students. 

CO  On-site  visitations,  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  call  link-ups  wuh  other 
schools,  community  colleges,  Indian 
colleges,  and  urban  and  reservation 
schools  are  particularly  important  for 
Colorado's  Native  students  to  main- 
tain language  acquisition  and  stimu- 
late interest  in  traditional  cultures. 

CO  There  is  a  need  to  use  similar 
linguistic  families  to  reconstruct  lost 
languages. 

CO  To  enable  eminent  community  mem- 
bers and  elders  to  teach  language 
and  culture,  alternative  forms  of  cer- 
tification must  be  developed.  This 
certification  should  allow  both  bene- 
fits and  salary  compensation  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  traditionally  certified 
teachers. 

CO  Maintenance  of  tribal  cultures  is  de- 
pendent on  young  people  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  in  their  own 
languages.  Although  it  is  easier  to 
provide  instruction  in  Native  lan- 
guages in  schools  adjacent  to  res- 
ervations, it  is  equally  important  for 
youth  in  urban  schools.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  elders  are  extremely  impor- 
tant as  teachers  of  language  and 
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culture,  and  it  is  also  the  area  in  which 
teacher  certification  becomes  an  is- 
sue. Central  to  this  commitment  to 
perpetuate  and  value  Native  lan- 
guages is  the  need  to  demand  rec- 
ognition of  tribal  languages  as  of 
equal  importance  as  other  languages 
taught  in  the  schools.  The  world  is 
truly  a  global  community  and  any 
education  is  inadequate  that  does  not 
teach  respect  for  one's  own  lan- 
guage and  culture  and  the  language 
and  culture  of  others.  Without  a 
multicultural  education,  Native  stu- 
dents are  unequipped  to  function 
successfully  in  their  own  and  the  glo- 
bal culture. 

CO  School  programs  should  offer  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  frequently 
interact  with  strong  Native  role 
modelsand  mentors. 

CO  The  school  curriculum  should  teach 
about  the  concept  of  culture  and  how 
the  majority  culture  is  similar  to  and 
different  from  other  cultures  in  Amer- 
ica. All  students  should  learn  about 
and  develop  respect  for  a  variety  of 
cultures,  including  Native  cultures. 

CO  Funding  should  be  provided  so  that 
community  members  and  elders  can 
develop  dictionaries,  handbooks, 
and  instructional  materials  such  as 
audio  tapes  and  computer  lessons  in 
Native  languages.  Funding  should 
also  be  included  for  necessary  tech- 
nical assistance. 

CO  Programs  for  Native  people,  adults 
and  children,  should  be  culturally,  lin- 
guistically, and  developmental^  ap- 
propriate. 

CO  Focus  schools  should  not  separate 
Native  children  from  other  students, 
but  should  maintain  an  emphasis  on 
traditional  languages  and  English. 

CO  All  teachers  need  to  learn  how  to 
teach  about  culture  and  to  integrate 
multicultural  content  into  core  sub- 
ject areas. 


CO  The  contributions  of  Native  people 
should  be  integrated  throughout  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  Curricula 
and  textbook  revision  is  required  to 
present  true  history  and  Native 
American  literature,  science,  and 
other  achievements. 

CO  Native  languages  must  be  accepted 
as  meeting  high  school  graduation 
requirements  and  college  entrance 
requirements. 

FL  That  the  B.I.A.  unequivocally  support 

and  fund  Indian  language  instruction 
throughout  the  educational  process. 
Responsibility:  OIEP,  Congress, 
Tribes  and  individuals. 

IA  We  recommend  that  Federal  legisla- 

tion be  introduced  and  enacted  to 
support  and  expand  the  impact  of  the 
Native  American  Languages  Act. 
Recommend  federal  legislation  to 
mandate  state  design  of  multi-cul- 
tural instruction  to  include  specific 
instruction  in  Native  American  cul- 
ture and  histories,  not  limited  to  trea- 
ties and  languages.  The  design  to 
include  specific  ties  to  teacher  cer- 
tification and  monitoring  to  determine 
state  and  district  adherence  to  legis- 
lation. 

IA  Early    Childhood    Education  is 

underfunded  and  not  recognized  in 
some  federal  Programs.  Title  V  does 
not  include  Pre-school  programs. 
The  keys  to  educational  success  are 
good  building  blocks.  These  include: 
good  prenatal  care,  a  good  homelife 
and  high  self-esteem.  Legislation 
and  program  support  needs  to  ad- 
dress these  issues.  We  need  legisla- 
tion that  will  promote  the  traditional 
tribal  concepts  of  home  and  family,  of 
the  extended  family  that  supports  the 
child. 
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KS  It  is  well  documented  that  history  in 
schools  is  inaccurate  and  biased  to- 
ward the  Eurocentric  viewpoint;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  Native  and  non-Na- 
tive children  to  obtain  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  Native  cultural 
heritage  and  contributions;  there- 
fore, states  and  local  school  districts 
should  be  mandated  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  enhance  appreciation  of 
Native  and  non-Native  people  for  Na- 
tive cultural  heritage  and  contribu- 
tions. 

KS  Provision  of  training  to  all  those 
people  (parents,  educators,  tribes, 
communities)  to  reduce  ignorance 
and  misunderstandings  of  both  Na- 
tive and  non-Native  culture. 

KS  That  the  certification  process  of  all 
educators  (teacherst  counselors,  ad- 
ministrators, both  Native  and  non- 
Native)  include  a  reflection  of 
accurate  cultural  resources  and  in- 
formation. 

Ml  School  staff  need  to  be  respectful  of 

American  Indian  religions. 

Ml  Michigan  Department  of  Education's 

State  Board  Continuing  Education 
Unit  programs  should  include  oppor- 
tunities for  teachers  to  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs,  culture,  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  American  Indian 
students. 

Ml  Classes  and  programs  need  to  be 

developed  and  implemented  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity with  BIA  and  Department  of 
Education  financial  support. 

Ml  Michigan  American  Indian  students 

in  higher  education  are  often  victims 
of  misunderstandings  and  racial  in- 
tolerance both  intentional  and  unin- 
tentional. Recently,  situations  have 
been  exacerbated  by  the  use  of 
American  Indian  symbols  as  mascots 
for  college  athletic  teams. 

Ml  Social  Service  Agency  staff  need  to 

be  respectful  of  American  Indian  reli- 
gion s. 


Ml 


Ml 


Ml 


Ml 


Ml 
Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 
Ml 

MT 


All  state  teacher  certification  lan- 
guage programs  must  be  amended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  P.L  101-477 
which  allows  American  Indians  fluent 
in  their  language  to  teach  in  public 
schools  for  a  public  school  language 
program. 

State  core  curriculum  requirements 
should  require  the  infusion  of  Native 
culture  history,  language,  and  tradi- 
tions be  taught  in  all  aspects  of  the 
school  curriculum.  (State  P.  A.  25  leg- 
islation and  national  emphasis) 

Legislatively  target  dollars  for  imple- 
mentation. 

Design  and  implement  training 
programs  in  colleges  and  universities 
which  require  teachers  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  sensitivity  toward  and  ability 
to  implement  programs  in  the 
schools. 


Develop  campaigns  of  awareness 
aboutthese  needs. 

Bring  in  Native  Americans  (including 
elders)  who  know  the  language  and 
culture  to  assist  with  curriculum. 

Implement  tribal  education  codes 
and  actively  do  them. 

Legislation  requiring  LEA's  and 
states  to  submit  plans  of  implementa- 
tion and  operation  to  meet  this  goal . 

Enhance  recruitment  of  Native 
American  teachers. 

Title  V  legislative  changes  allowing 
more  realistic  paperwork  require- 
ments for  small  vs.  largegrants. 

The  education  of  American  Indians  is 
hampered  by  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate curriculum  development  cen- 
ters, alternative  delivery  systems, 
e.g.,  telecommunications  and  librar- 
ies. 
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MT  The  President  and  Congress  must 
amend  or  d'aft  legislation  to  ensure 
coordination  of  resources,  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  and  access  to 
those  instruction  related  services, 

MT  The  President  and  Congress  must 
provide  new  initiatives  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  promote  one  of  America's 
most  important  and  precious  re- 
sources: diversity  of  its  culture  and 
people.  They  must  appropriate  funds 
to  implement  the  Native  American 
Language  Act  and  strengthen  the  Na- 
tive American  Religious  Freedom 
Act. 

NC  That  all  policies  should  be  culturally, 
linguistically  and  developmental^ 
appropriate  and  should:  (a)  focus  on 
teaching  and  learning  with  the  stu- 
dents as  the  customer;  (b)  focus  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
Indian  students,  and  (c)  focus  atten- 
tion on  innovation  -  to  look  for  better 
ways  to  enhance  learning. 

NC  As  with  any  other  learner,  an  Indian 
student  is  influenced  by  both  heredity 
and  the  environment.  North  Carolina 
Indians  believe,  however,  that  the 
rrost  important  influence  would  be 
rrore  positive  Indian  "role  models." 
To  increase  Indian  role  models,  ma- 
jor efforts  will  be  needed  by  all  con- 
cerned, including,  but  not  limited  to, 
implementing  the  following  recom- 
mendations, which  are  based  on  the 
results  of  the  survey  and  supported 
by  the  State  Steering  Committee  in 
North  Carolina. 

NC  Efforts  need  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels  to  focus 
more  attention  on  the  different  learn- 
ing styles  of  students,  including  In- 
dians, and  that  more  application 
teaching  be  encouraged. 

NC  That  Bilingual  Education  (Title  VII) 
recognize  tribal  languages  in  the 
same  context  as  a  "second  lan- 
guage" (and  that  the  tribal  language 
■>e  recognized  for  admission  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  North 
Carolina). 


ND  Amend  Title  V  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  to  include  provisions  for  a  new 
title  with  new  appropriations  to  State 
Education  Agencies  (SEA),  to  ad- 
dress issues  of  accountability,  pro- 
vide training  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate cultural  and  language  pro- 
grams, and  provide  teacher 
in-service  education  in  public 
schools. 

ND  Amend  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1988  (PL  100-297,  part  501 )  to  make 
Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
American  Indian  communities  enti- 
tlement rather  than  competitive  pro- 
grams. 

ND  Through  Federal  policy  cultural 
literacy  be  rebuilt,  including 
relearning  American  Indian  lan- 
guages, with  the  same  level  of  effort  it 
took  to  destroy  the  cultural  founda- 
tion of  American  Indians. 

ND  State  agencies,  institutions,  and 
individuals  are  encouraged,  where 
appropriate,  to  provide  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  American  Indian  history 
and  culture. 

ND  NCA  standards  evaluation  of  school 
reflect  diversity  of  faculty  and  inclu- 
sion of  cultural  curriculum. 

NM  State  and  local  regulations  and  man- 
dates must  be  implemented  to 
ensure  the  inclusion  of  local  culture, 
history  and  language  within  the  cur- 
riculum. Schools  with  predominate 
Indian  student  enrollments  should  be 
given  specific  funds  to  develop  cur- 
riculum based  on  local  culture,  his- 
tory, and  language. 

NM  Tribal  Education  Departments,  in 
collaboration  with  local  school  ad- 
ministrators, must  develop  bilingual 
and  bi-cultural  programs. 

NM  Bilingual  programs  must  be  specifi- 
cally defined  in  terms  of  first  lan- 
guage, and  funds  applied  appro- 
priately. 
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NM  Conference  participants  felt  strongly 
that  all  schools  with  Indian  students 
should  have  bilingual  and  bicultural 
programs.  To  effectively  institute 
such  programs,  the  curriculum  de- 
velopment process  should  involve  lo- 
cal people,  professionals,  teachers 
and  others  to  develop  a  curriculum 
based  on  local  needs.  It  is  then  es- 
sential for  staff  development  and 
training  to  be  given  a  priority  by  the 
state,  tribe  and  Federal  school  of- 
ficials. To  ensure  continued  high 
standards,  it  was  suggested  that  all 
schools  seek  state  or  national  ac- 
creditation. 

NM  Centers  should  be  established  which 
focus  on  native  language  issues;  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  develop- 
ing language  assessments;  and 
conduct  research  on  native  language 
programs. 

There  must  be  improved  support  for 
implementation,  accountability,  and 
availability  of  bilingual  programs  to 
maximize  the  outcome  and  intent  of 
the  Native  Language  Act. 

NM  The  native  language  must  be  valued 
and  used  within  the  curriculum  and 
learning  environment  on  a  daily  basis 
through  teacher-child  interactions. 

NM  Staff  training  must  be  provided  to 
program  personnel,  on  an  on-going 
basis,  on  a  professional  level  in  areas 
of  child  development  theory,  teach- 
ing methods  and  learning  styles  of 
Indian  children.  College  level  train- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Associate  training,  should  be 
available. 


NM 


NM  Post  secondary  institutions  must  ac- 
cept native  languages  as  substitutes 
for  foreign  languages  requirements 
and  recognized  English  as  a  second 
language  for  native  speakers. 

NM  Teachers  who  teach  Native  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  schools  must  en- 
roll in  culturally  appropriate  courses 
and  training  at  the  college  level. 

NM  A  study  must  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  traits  of  effective  teachers  of 
Native  American  students.  The  study 
must  also  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive instructional  strategies  and 
methods  as  well  as  identifying  the 
learning  styles  of  Native  American 
students. 

NN  Parents  and  elders  must  be  turned  to 
as  a  resource.  Elders  must  be  able  to 
be  teachers  both  to  students  and  to 
educational  staff.  They  are  repositor- 
ies of  expertise  and  understanding  of 
Navajo  traditions  and  values.  They 
are  a  resource  that  must  be  taken  in  to 
the  schools,  and  used  to  broaden  the 
educational  base  of  both  students 
and  staff.  Again,  funding  require- 
ments must  be  supportive  of  such  a 
use  of  community  people,  or  must  be 
changed  to  become  supportive. 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  identify 
the  core  competencies,  inservice  ex- 
periences and  cultural  awareness 
training  required  of  all  teachers  of 
Navajo  children  and  require  that  all 
teachers  certified  to  teach  Navajo 
children  obtain  such  competencies 
and  training.  Every  Indian  nation 
needs  to  be  able  to  establish  such 
requirements. 


NM  Participants  stressed  the  importance 
of  enhancing  the  basic  curriculum 
through  the  inclusion  of  local  culture, 
history  and  language  and  that  Native 
American  parents  and  tribal  leaders 
assist  in  the  development  of  these 
curricula. 
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NN  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  language  curriculum  for  all 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation  or  with  a 
significant  number  of  Navajo  stu- 
dents and  to  require  thnt  such  a  cur- 
riculum be  offered.  This  goal  requires 
that  the  Navajo  Nation  enjoy  a  De- 
partment of  Education  status  com- 
parable  to  state  education  agencies 
in  the  establishment  of  standards  and 
curriculum  requirements.  It  parallels 
the  goal  of  Navajo  social  studies  de- 
velopment identified  in  the  previous 
category. 

NN  Means  must  be  found  to  support  the 
development  of  oral  history  projects 
to  preserve  Native  American  cultural 
traditions  and  materials.  Such  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  through 
intergenerational  learning  projects. 
The  results  of  oral  history  preserva- 
tion should  be  used  to  develop  edu- 
cational materials  for  Native 
American  young  people. 

NN  The  Navajo  language  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  4-Corners  area  and  throughout 
the  United  States  where  any  college 
or  university  receives  federal  funds 
as  meeting  the  competency  require- 
ment in  a  foreign  language  required 
by  many  college  degree  programs 
and  graduate  programs.  The  Navajo 
Nation  should  be  relied  upon  to  test 
competency  in  Navajo  language  un- 
derthis  proposal. 

NN  At  the  core  of  much  Navajo  dissatis- 
faction with  the  current  governance 
structure  of  schools  educating  Na- 
vajo children  is  that  the  Navajo  Nation 
has  not  been  able  to  integrate  instruc- 
tions in  Navajo  language,  history, 
government  and  cultural  traditions 
into  the  basic  curriculum  of  publicly 
funded  schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 
Despite  the  adoption  of  Navajo  educ- 
tion policies  calling  for  the  inclusion  of 
such  Navajo  specific  course  areas, 
few  schools  have  even  attempted 
such  offerings. 


NN  The  Navajo  Nation  considers  educa- 
tion the  key  to  cultural  continuity  or 
the  path  to  cultural  dissolution.  Stud- 
ies in  Navajo  language,  social  studies 
and  cultural  studies  MUST  be  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  basic  educational 
program  of  all  Navajo  children  if  the 
Navajo  People  are  to  persist  as  a 
distinct  people.  This  is  a  survival  is- 
sue for  the  Navajo  Nation.  It  belongs 
at  the  heart  of  educational  programs 
for  Navajo  children  -  not  relegated  to 
an  optional,  supplemental,  hit  or  miss 
"Indian  culture"  category  in  a  school 
setting  unreceptive  to  Navajo  course 
content. 

NN  Literacy  for  Navajo  students  should 
be  defined  as  literacy  in  both  English 
and  Navajo.  This  is  only  consistent 
with  the  role  of  the  Navajo  language  in 
Navajo  society.  Students  seeking 
academic  financial  assistance  from 
the  Navajo  Nation  should  be  required 
to  demonstrate  competence  or  take 
at  least  one  semester  of  coursework 
in  the  Navajo  language.  Basic  skills 
competencies  in  Navajo  languages 
and  Navajo  social  studies  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  grade  level 
competencies  in  all  publicly  funded 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 

NV  Funding  to  assist  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  curriculum  and  then 
to  staff  those  programs.  Staff  devel- 
opmentandtraining. 

NV  Coordinate  with  already  existing 
school  programs  (such  as  ESL)  and 
then  have  those  programs  geared  to 
the  Native  American  population.  (In- 
dian languages).  Mandate  that  ESL 
programs  in  areas  of  need  incorpo- 
rate language  and  classes  geared 
toward  the  Native  American  culture. 

NV  Coordinate  with  Senior  Citizens  pro- 
grams in  their  areas. 

NV  Funding  to  hire  professionals  to  write 
the  curriculum. 
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NV  Coordinate  with  state  departments  of 
education,  local  school  districts  and 
universities.  More  funding  through 
the  JOM  programs.  Funding  for  con- 
tinuation of  curriculum.  Tribal  com- 
mitment and  involvement. 

NV  Development  of  Native  American 
curriculum  in  language  and  history. 
Offer  such  through  community  col- 
leges. 

OK  The  public  school  system  needs  to 
understand  more  about  Indian  learn- 
ing style. 

OK  Native  American  languages  need  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  are 
Spanish,  French,  German,  etc. 

OK  Include  more  about  tribal  cultures  in 
the  curriculum. 

OK  Zero  in  on  the  language  once  they  are 
pastthe  third  grade. 

OK  Consider  stricter  requirements  for 
counseling  degrees  (internships, 
more  classes  specific  to  Indian  learn- 
ing styles  and  social  development). 
At  least  require  an  orientation  to 
multi-cultural  orlndian  emphasis. 

OK  Educate  Anglo  students  about  Indi- 
ans through  heritage  days  and  or 
habits. 

OK  Encourage  colleges  to  offer  courses 
on  Indian  languages  and  count  them 
towards  credit  for  "foreign  language" 
courses. 

OK  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

OR  Culturally  sensitive  and  appropriate 
methods  of  assessment  and  evalu- 
ation which  accurately  reflect  the  ho- 
listic learning  styles  of  Native 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students  will  be  administered  tc  iden- 
tify and  provide  educational  support 
services  to  those  students  who  are 
gifted,  talented,  and  created. 


OR  Approximately  50%  of  the  conferees 
indicated  that  Goals  #2  and  #  9 
should  remain  more  a  local  respon- 
sibility. The  comments  provided  by 
those  who  supported  this  thesis  fo- 
cused on  their  belief  that  families, 
tribal  communities  and  tribal  educa- 
tion programs  should  have  initial 
respon-  sibility  for  providing  the  cul- 
tural specific  foundations  necessary 
to  succeed  in  school  and  reach  their 
full  potential  as  adults,  (i.e.,  lan- 
guage, values,  customs,  traditions, 
spiritual  foundation) 

OR  Change  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
to  allow  the  teaching  of  tribal  lan- 
guages. 

OR  Accept  tribal  languages  as  viable  lan- 
guages to  be  used  in  the  same 
context  as  foreign  languages. 

SD  All  teacher  training  programs  include 
curricula  on  tribal  homeland  history, 
maintenance,  use  and  development 
particularly  stressing  a  tribal  home- 
land ethic. 

SD  Curricula  which  teaches  land  history, 
use  and  decision  making  models  be 
integrated  at  all  grade  and  age  levels. 

SD  Develop  teams  of  elders  and  other 
bilingual  persons  who  through  paid  or 
volunteer  services  can  spend  time  in 
the  classroom  integrating  language 
into  teaching  and  curriculum. 

SD  Develop  language  curricula  specific 
to  the  dialect,  the  communi- 
ty/reservation and  the  demographics 
of  the  learner.  Tribal  colleges  and 
tribal  contract  schools  can  take  the 
lead  on  this. 

SD  Develop  special  staff  and  teacher 
training  programs  which  mandate 
faculty  teachers,  boards  and  other 
em  ployees  to  receive  language  train- 
ing. 
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SD 

Develop  special  strategies  for  lan- 
guage programs  in  urban  schools 
serving  Indian  children  to  insure  lan- 
guage preservation  and  use  in  the 

SD 

In  addition,  Head  Start  teachers  rec- 
ommended that  the  CDA  process  in- 
clude Indian  cultural  specialty  areas 
(as  is  done  for  the  Spanish  culture)  in 

face  of  limited  necessity  on  the  part  of 

recognition  of  tribal  cultures. 

predominantly  white  urban  schools. 

SD 

Tribal  Councils  should  declare  a  right 
to  language  preservation  and  main- 
tenance and  mandate  its  use  in  tribal 
operations. 

SD 

To  implement  multidisciplinary  and 

SD 

multiple  strategies  for  adult  educa- 
tion and  community  education  ser- 
vices. 

Design  a  bilingual  program  and  hire  a 

SD 

Tribal  values  which  include  tiyospaye 

bilingual  teacher  for  the  Sioux  Falls 

(extended  family),  respect,  etc.  are 

and  Springfield  prison  facilities. 

practiced  in  the  schools  and  ways  to 

teach  and  honor  these  values  are 

SD 

Allocate  adequate  funding  to  the  Mi- 

discovered and  promoted  by  Indian 

nority  Languages  Act  and  allow 

educators. 

priorities  to  be  set  by  tribes  as  to  their 

SD 

language  needs. 

These  values  are  integrated  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  tribal  homeland 

ethic  and  language  preservation 

TX 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  change 

strategies. 

the  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  allow 

SD 

the  teaching  of  tribal  languages 

Elders  and  traditional  people  are  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  pay  or  as  vol- 
unteers to  join  teachers  and  other 
educators  in  the  classroom  working 
with  children,  modelling  tribal  values 
and  teaching  tribal  ways. 

TX 

where  possible.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  all  school  systems  allow 
students  to  substitute  tribal  language 
study  programs  in  lieu  of  foreign  lan- 
guage course  requirements. 

We  recommend  that  both  tribal  cul- 

SD 

Develop  curricula  that  fosters  and 
honors  traditional  leadership  and  ap- 
propriate contemporary  leadership. 

ture  and  its  languages  be  promoted  in 
those  areas  where  the  language  is 
used  extensively.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  special  extracurricular  ac- 

SD 

Tribes,  states  and  educational  insti- 
tutions  develop   philosophies  of 
education  which  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  diversity  and  pluralism  in 
ourschoolsandourlives. 

tivities  promoting  tribal  culture  and 
languages  be  established  for  Indian 
children  in  urban  settings  who  are  cut 
off  from  association  with  their  tribes. 
There  should  be  funding  made  avail- 
able to  promote  tribal  languages. 

SD 

Current    curriculum  development 
projects  and  programs  such  as  the 
Integrated  Studies  Committee  of  the 
South  Dakota  Education  Associ- 
ation, National    Education  Associ- 
ation, of  schools  such  as  Takini 
School,  Tiospa  Zina,  White  River 
School  District  and  Todd  County 
School  District  be  strengthened  and 
disseminated. 

There  also  should  be  a  national  effort 
to  identify,  document  and  preserve 
American  Indian  languages,  which 
should  be  available  through  tribal- 
approved  resources  for  educational 
purposes. 
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TX  Racism  against  Indians  is  a  problem 
that  interferes  with  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  Indians  at 
all  educational  levels.  Education  of 
non-Indians  on  the  customs  and  so- 
cial structures  of  Indian  culture  would 
significantly  reduce  inferior  attitudes 
imposed  upon  both  young  and  old 
mdians.  The  lack  of  education  on 
Indian  culture  that  causes  the  racism 
that  inhibits  an  Indian's  education, 
can  be  alleviated  by  a  strong  pres- 
ence of  general  public  education  on 
Indian  culture,  family  interaction  and 
inherent  internal  tribal  affiliation.  The 
many  positive  contributions  of  indi- 
vidual Indians  and  tribes  should  be 
brought  to  the  public's  attention.  Im- 
plementation of  these  goals  should 
be  made  immediately  through  cre- 
ation of  an  appropriate  office  and  the 
allocation  of  sufficientfunds. 

UT  Lack  of  an  articulated  core  Indian 
studies  curriculum  for  grades  K-1 2. 

UT  Schools  have  continued  in  espous- 
ing rigid  Euro-American  history 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
Indians  loss  of  tribal  identity,  frag- 
mentation of  the  family,  inability  to 
make  cross-cultural  transition  as  well 
as  loss  of  tribal  identity. 

UT  Integration  of  a  core  Indian  studies 
curriculum  replete  with  teacher  prep- 
aration, standards  and  objectives, 
curriculum  materials  and  enrichment 
activities  which  strengthen  Indian 
student  self-worth  and  academic  per- 
formance. 

UT  Education  certification  requirements 
should  be  adjusted  and  funds  be 
made  available  for  tribal  el- 
dersJndividualstobebroughtintothe 
classroom  as  recognized  instructors 
receiving  enumeration  to  teach  lan- 
guage, tribal  culture  and  teacher 
training. 


UT  Greater  utilization  of  public  relations 
to  promote  a  positive  image  of  Native 
Americans  and  to  educate  the  larger 
non-Indian  population  as  to  the  diver- 
sity, direction,  and  activities  of  the 
Native  American  communities. 

UT  Educators  must  tap  into  Native 
American  organizations  for  re- 
sources and  advice. 

UT  Multicultural  education  philosophy 
must  be  infused  into  the  curriculum  at 
all  levels.  The  history,  impact  and 
contributions  of  American  Indians 
must  be  included. 

UT  r  Require  more  multicultural  or  bilin- 
gual courses  in  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion. 

UT  Set  a  required  competence  level  in 
teaching  culturally  different  children 
for  all  recipients  of  a  teaching  certif- 
icate. 

UT  Native  American  students  should  be 
taught  using  appropriate  strategies 
i.e.  cooperative  learning  for  their 
learning  styles. 


UT  Require  staff  development  which  fo- 
cuses on  relevanttea^.  iingand  learn- 
ing strategies. 

UT  Education  of  school  personnel  about 
Native  American  contributions  to 
America. 

UT  Development  and  implementation  of 
a  "Core  Indian  History  and  Culture" 
curriculum  which  is  aiiiculated 
throughout  all  grade  levels  (K-1 2) 
which  reflect  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture contributions  of  American  Indian 
people  in  the  development  of  the 
USA. 
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UT  In  the  State  of  Utah,  a  "Core  Indian 
Studies"  curriculum  was  initiated 
with  one-half  already  in  place  in  the 
public  schools.  The  curriculum  title 
" Conquest  of  Indian  America"  needs 
to  be  completed  and  formerly  adopt- 
ed by  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  implementation.  USOE 
budget  allocation  needs  to  be  made 
for  continued  Indian  history  and  cul- 
ture curriculum  development.  Acom- 
ponent  would  be  to  develop  an 
audio/video  film  library.  Also  include 
teachertraining. 

UT  The  USOE  teacher  certification  of- 
fice, colleges  of  education  and  Indian 
educators  to  form  a  standing 
multicultural  standards  and  course 
content  committee.  The  committee 
to  develop,  implement,  adjust  and 
monitor  the  standards  and  courses 
required.  Such  course  to  be  man- 
datory for  teacher  certification.  A 
suggested  minimum  of  nine  credit 
hours  for  Indian  education  courses. 

UT  Rigid  academic  and  special  educa- 
tion tests  must  deviate  to  include  cul- 
tural differences  in  the  testing  and 
placement  of  Indian  students. 

UT  Experience  with  tribal  languages, 
culture  and  traditions  ought  to  be 
worth  graduate  credit.  Cultural  tradi- 
tions need  to  be  recognized  as  viable 
and  need  to  be  rewarded. 

WA  Title  VII  should  be  amended  to  allow 
the  teaching  of  Indian  languages  as  a 
legitimate  course  of  study. 

WA  There  needs  to  be  careful  consider- 
ation of  what  "multicultural  educa- 
tion" is.  There  is  a  concern  that 
people  teaching  multicultural  educa- 
tion may  have  a  hidden  agenda  that 
deliberately  proposes  concepts  that 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  what  Indian 
people  believe  (i.e.,  the  land  bridge 
theory). 


WA  The  state  laws  should  require  Indian 
culture  and  languages  as  legitimate 
courses  for  public  schools.  The 
graduation  requirements  could  in- 
clude these  courses.  These  courses 
would  be  taught  by  Indian 
professionals. 

WA  Reflect  multicultural  diversity 
(intertribal). 

Wl  Bi-lingual  and  bi-cultural  education 

must  be  a  priority  in  BIA  schools,  with 
efforts  to  continue  Tribal  sovereignty 
and  traditions  being  rewarded,  much 
like  the  effective  schools  movement 
and  movement  and  funding. 

Wl  Indian  history  should  be  required  to 

be  offered  as  an  elective  for  Indian 
and  non-Indian  students. 

Wl  Provide  that,  as  a  state  educational 

goal,  and  expectation,  every  school 
board  would  be  required  to  provide  an 
instructional  program  designed  to 
pupils  at  all  grade  levels  an  under- 
standing of  human  relations,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  Black,  Hispanics 
and  Native  Americans. 

Wl  American  Indian  children  should 

have  the  option  of  studying  their  na- 
tive language  to  fulfill  language  re- 
quirements. 

WY  Positive  steps  that  have  been  taken 
include:  schools  starting  to  integrate 
culture  into  the  classrooms. 

WY  Weaknesses  include:  only  few  non- 
Indian  teachers  working  in  Indian 
schools  are  interested  in  learning  In- 
dian culture;  not  enough  Native 
American  teachers;  too  much  em- 
phasis on  sporting  activities  rather 
thanonacademics. 

WY  Obstacles  in  language  development 
in  schools  include  funding,  establish- 
ing assessment  procedures,  a  lack  of 
school  board's  policy  setting  it  in  cur- 
riculum and  obtaining  parental  ap- 
proval. 
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WY  For  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  a 
small  percentage  of  Indian  youth  un- 
derstand the  culture  and  traditions 
and  a  smaller  percentage  of  those 
speak  their  Native  language. 

WY  Indian  children  are  faced  with  having 
to  grow  up  in  two  different  worlds, 
often  leading  to  identity  crises.  Some 
children  deal  with  it  constructively 
while  others  may  choose  not  to  deal 
with  it  and  escape  by  using  drugs. 

WY  Language  and  cultural  education 
need  ongoing  support.  These  pro- 
grams help  students  develop  a 
strong  sense  of  identity  and  to  allow 
the  community  more  input  into  their 
children'seducation. 

WY  Cultural  and  language  requirements 
for  teachers  should  include  all  teach- 
ers are  required  to  take  language  an d 
cultural  classes  before  teaching  pre- 
dominantly American  Indian  student 
populations,  and  that  they  study  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  the  stu- 
dents they  will  teach. 

WY  The  curriculum  at  all  levels  should 
include  true  and  accurate  Indian  his- 
tory at  public  schools.  This  shoul  j  be 
taught  as  part  of  Wyoming  history, 
U.S.  history,  and  government 
classes.  By  doing  so  some  misunder- 
standings and  wrongful  assumptions 
on  non-Indian  parts  could  be  cleared 
up.  Also  this  would  make  it  so  that 
teachers  teaching  courses  in  Indian 
history  would  have  to  have  taken 
courses  in  Indian  history  in  their  col- 
lege to  be  certified.  This  in  turn  would 
require  that  true  and  accurate  Indian 
history  be  taught  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  history  should 
be  taught  in  the  context  of  the  U.S. 
and  Wyoming  history  because  Indian 
history  is  a  part  of  it.  It  does  not  exist 
outside  the  present  United  States. 
People  must  be  taught  and  under- 
stand the  history  of  societies  of  the 
Native  American  past,  Native  Ameri- 
can contributions  of  today  and  yes- 
terday. This  can  not  be  an  elective  or 
separate  course. 


MN  Parents  need  support  to  more  effec- 
tively relate  to  schools  and  staff  (im- 
proved communication). 

MN  That  a  culturally-based  curriculum 
include  language,  values,  traditions, 
sovereignty,  spirituality,  culutural  ex- 
pression and  environmental  con- 
cerns of  the  Indian  populations  of  the 
regions  and  of  the  Americas. 

MN  That  a  culturally-based  curriculum  be 
integrated  into  the  standard  curricu- 
lum areas  such  as  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, language,  social  studies,  the 
arts,  and  activities. 

MN  That  a  culturally-based  curriculum  in 
the  areas  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions be  held  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple beingtrained. 

MN  Recommend  appropriations  for 
continuing  support  for  development 
of  culturally-based  curriculum. 

MN  Support  a  national  clearinghouse 
and/or  database  for  culturally-based 
curriculum. 

MN  That  Federal  education  support  be 
tied  to  adoption  of  culturally-based 
curriculum  at  the  state  and  local  level 
as  part  of  educational  outcomes  re- 
quired of  all  students. 

MN  Culturally-Related  Academic  Needs: 
American  Indian  language,  history 
and  culture  curriculum  should  not 
have  to  be  tied  to  Eurocentric  aca- 
demic areas  in  order  to  be  recognized 
and  funded.  Tribes  and  parent  com- 
mittees should  define  culturally-re- 
lated academic  needs. 

MN  We  support  the  importance  of 
sequential  learning  continuum  of  In- 
dian people. 

MN  Culturally  relevant  curriculum  must 
be  integrated  into  the  regular  class- 
room. 
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MN 

Textbooks  used  in  classrooms  must 

MN 

Language  immersion  programs  in 

be  culturally  relevant,  accurate,  per- 

Native American  language,  similar  to 

tinent. 

those  widely  offered  in  French  in 

Canada,  and  in  Spanish,  French, 

MN 

Make  testing  more  culturally  rel- 

German, and  Russion  within  the 

evant. 

U.S.,  should  be  created. 

MN 

Alternative  forms  of  testing. 

MN 

Culturally  sensitive  staff  and  Curricu- 

lum iq  npfiHfirt 

IUI  1  1  >o  i  ICOUOU. 

MN 

Develop  tests  in  a  multitude  of 

languages   and   cultural  settings 

MN 

Indian  mentorship  programs  and 

(maybe  not  possible). 

(role  modeling)  cultural  identity. 

MN 

Institutionalization  of  all  American  In- 

MN 

Student  drop-out  policies  not  to  in- 

dian support  programs  through  ade- 

clude Indian  education. 

quate  funding  for  more  American 

Indian  support  staff,  faculty  and  ad- 

MN 

Promote  and  strengthen  our  cultural 

ministrative  persons. 

identities     by     initiating  Indian 

mentorship  programs  and  positive 

MN 

Federal  government  support  the  de- 

rolemodeling. 

velopment    of    relevant  Native 

language  and  culture  curriculum  at 

MN 

Indian  education  sponsored  activi- 

the tribal,  LEA  (Local  Educational 

ties  need  to  be  incorporated  as  a 

Agencies),  and  SEA  (State  Educa- 

legitimate schoolcredit. 

tional  Agencies)  level: 

a.    Contributions  of  financial  re- 

MN 

Mandatory  excused  ab^pncp^  for  In- 

sources 

dian  education  soonsored  activities 

b.    Contributions    of  curriculum 

should  begiven. 

experts  training  teachers  and  tri- 

bal members  at  LEA  and  SEA 

1  a.  ml 

level 

c.    Development  of  an  American  In- 

dian language  curriculum  dis- 

semination center. 

MN 

Federal  government  mandates  that 

schools  hire  certified  American  In- 

dian teachers  equal  to  or  above  the 

percentage  of  American  Indian  stu- 

dents within  schools. 

MN 

The  passage  of  the  Native  American 

Language  Act  of  1 990  recognizes  the 

importance  of  native  languages  by 

the  Federal  Government.  The  Fed- 

eral Government  therefore  should 

support  the  inclusion  of  language  and 

culture  in  the  schools  American  In- 

dian students  attend,  providing  lan- 

guage and  culture  the  same  status  as 

all  curriculum  taught  within  these 

schools,  and  that  all  students  receive 

instruction  in  the  language  and  cul- 

ture of  that  region. 
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GOAL  3 
LITERACY 

By  the  year  2000  all  Native  children  in  school  will 
be  literate  in  the  language  skills  appropriate  for 
their  individual  levels  of  developmenC  They  will 
be  competent  in  their  English  oral,  reading,  lis- 
tening, and  writing  skills. 

CONCERNS 

AK         Mistaken  assumption  -  English  only. 

AK  Low  teacher  expectation  of  chil- 
dren's reading  skills. 

AK  Lack  of  recognition  of  diverse 
learning  stylesamong  students. 

AK  Inadequate  reading  programs 
throughoutthe  state. 

Ml  Lack  of  parental  and  community  sup- 

port 

Ml  Lack  of  qualified,  unbiased,  culturally 

sensitive  teachers. 

Ml  Substance  abuse,  poverty  and  family 

problems. 

M I  Lack  of  student  motivation . 

Ml  Students  needing  special  education- 

al considerations. 

Ml  Class  sizes  not  encouraging  individ- 

ualized instruction. 

Ml  Required  use  of  biased  standardized 

test 

OR  Lack  of  readiness  skills  and  adult 
literacy. 

UT  Students  who  are  academically 
underprepared  for  college  become 
frustrated  and  tend  to  drop  out  rather 
than  seek  help.  Many  colleges  don't 
have  co  prehensive  programs  which 
identify  and  assist  the  underprepared 
studentearly  in  his/her  program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK         An  adequate  state  reading  program 
needs  to  beimplemented. 

AK         Curriculum  needs  to  be  relevant  and 
meaningful. 

AK         Home  environment  needs  to  have 
reading  literature  available. 

AK         Parents  need  to  be  involved  in  their 
children's  reading  programs. 

AK         Adult  literacy  programs  need  to  be 
implemented. 

AK         Estimated  cost: 

1 .  Increase  educational  funding  for 
reading  programs. 

2.  Implement  adult  literacy  pro- 
grams available  to  parents. 

AZ  Literacy  should  be  a  national,  state 

and  tribal  goal  for  all  students,  how- 
ever, the  goal,  as  stated,  may  not  be 
comprehensive  enough. 

Az  As  Native  Americans,  should  there 

be  satisfaction  with  this  goal  of  lit- 
eracy as  it  Is  stated,  or  should  the  goal 
be  redefined  and  expanded  to  en- 
compass fluency  and  literacy  in  both 
the  appropriate  Native  American  lan- 
guage and  English.  In  the  same 
sense  that  the  national  goals  call  for 
Native  American  students  to  be  bet- 
ter than  any  others,  why  shouldn 't  we 
ask  our  students  to  be  better,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  developing  multiple 
language  skills?  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  some  tribal  languages  are  not 
"  written"  languages  in  the  commonly 
understood  sense,  that  some  tribes 
are  very  concerned  about  the  use, 
and  possible  abuse,  of  their  language 
in  schools,  and  there  Is  limited  litera- 
ture even  In  the  written  languages,  it 
would  seem  we  are  setting  idealistic 
goals. 

Ml  Budget  amounts  dedicated  to  this 

problem. 
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Ml  Community  meetings  to  encourage 

parental  involvement,  parent  pro- 
grams. 

Ml  Closermonitoring  of  students. 

Ml  Tutoring  available  for  students  as 

needed. 

Ml  Culturally  relevant  and  accurate  cur- 

riculum development 

Ml  Improve  teacher  training  to  assure 

cultural  awareness  and  sensitivity. 

Ml  Coordination  of  social  service  agen- 

cy efforts  with  educational  programs. 

Ml  Enforcementof  existing  legislation. 

NC  The  least  support  for  a  survey  ques- 
tion was  on  the  issue  of  whether 
Indian  students  should  gain  compe- 
tency in  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage". Ten  percent  of  the 
respondents  agreed  it  was  "some- 
what important"  or  "not  important". 
Indians  in  North  Carolina  tended  to 
believe  that  tribal  languages  should 
be  recognized  as  a  "second  lan- 
guage" as  are  other  non-English  lan- 
guages. 

NN  The  curriculum  of  all  students  must 
stress  more  expository  writing  skill 
development  and  critical  thinking 
skills.  Students  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  advanced  studies 
in  mathematics  and  sciences.  The 
curriculum  must  also  include  in  the 
basic  programs  citizenship  building 
knowledge  and  skills  for  Navajo 
young  people.  This  would  include 
coursework  In  Navajo  history,  Navajo 
government  studies  and  Navajo  val- 
ues education. 

NN  A  much  greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  reading  both  in  the  school 
and  in  community  programs  sur- 
rounding the  schools  such  as  com- 
munity centers.  Youth  leadership 
programs,  programs  for  youth  at  risk 
and  other  community  resource  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  under. 


NN 


NN 


NN 


NN 
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A  Native  American  Literacy  Council 
should  be  developed  and  funded  to 
coordinate  literacy  services  to  Native 
Americans.  Such  a  council  should 
coordinate  with  libraries  and  with 
state  and  local  literacy  organizations 
to  provide  Intergenerational, 
workplace  and  other  broadbased  lit- 
eracy services.  Additional  LSCA  Title 
I  and  Title  VII  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose. 

The  Community  Services  Act  which 
contains  provisions  for  the  Admin- 
istration for  Native  Americans  could 
and  should  be  amended  to  meet 
community  literacy  goals  and 
intergenerational  learning  goals. 
With  appropriate  amendments,  the 
act  could  be  utilized  forfamily  literacy 
projects  at  the  community  level,  fam- 
ily based  prevention  activities  coordi- 
nation of  day  care  programs,  foster 
grand  parent  programs,  health  ser- 
vices programs  and  adult  education 
programs. 

Literacy  for  Navajo  students  should 
be  defined  as  literacy  in  both  English 
and  Navajo. 

The  Navajo  Departmentof  Education 
could  coordinate  adult  literacy  edu- 
cation and  community  education  with 
school  programs  and  resources.  The 
disparate  jurisdictions  governing 
education  in  the  Navajo  Nation  now 
result  in  waste  of  many  education 
resources.  Schools  lie  empty 
evenings,  weekends,  and  summers 
while  community  programs  go 
unhoused  because  of  lack  of  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  adult  education,  for 
community  building  neighborhood 
projects,  etc. 

Increased  money  for  tutorial  -  coun- 
selors through  JOM  and  Title  V  pro- 
gram. 

Professional  and  trained  tutorial 
community  based  -programs. 

Funding  for  pilot  programs. 
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NV  Coordination  with  community  col- 
leges/universities to  provide  peer 
training  (High  school  to  elementary 
students). 

NV  Work  with  local  schools  and  private 
sector  to  access  computers.  Funding 
for  libraries  and  learning  centers  (li- 
brary grants). 

NV  Reactivate  the "  book  mobile"  for  ru- 
ral areas. 

OR  With  the  exception  of  Goals  #2  and 
9,  95%  of  the  Conferees  believed 
that  each  of  the  goals  should  be  es- 
tablished as  national,  state  and  local 
goals. 

WA  Could  establish  literacy  councils  in 
Native  American  communities. 


WA  Continue  ABIE/GED  literacy  pro- 
grams in  Native  American  commu- 
nities. 

MN  There  is  a  need  for  research  into  the 
too  often  bleak  outcomes  of  stu- 
dents, including  analysis  of  test  bias 
and  cultural  bias,  and  the  lack  of  Na- 
tive professionals  in  the  testing  field. 
In  addition,  they  posed  the  question: 
is  this  test  situation  at  the  root  of  the 
high  dropout  rate,  the  many  Native 
students  placed  into  special  educa- 
tion and  remedialclasses? 

MN  That  a  culturally-based  curriculum  be 
integrated  into  the  standard  curricu- 
lum areas  such  as  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, language,  social  studies,  the 
arts,  and  activities. 
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GOAL  4 

STUDENT  ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 

By  the  year  2000  every  Native  student  will 
demonstrate  mastery  of  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  geography,  and  other  challeng- 
ing academic  skills  necessary  for  an  educated 
citizenry. 

CONCERNS 

AK  Low  expectations  of  school  admin- 

istration and  personnel  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Native  students. 

AK  Lack  of  school  district  understanding 

of  Native  cultures. 

AK  Social  promotions  in  grades  K-1 2. 

AK  Native  people  have  little  or  no  control 

in  public  schools  which  enroll  Native 
students. 

AK         Low  student  self-esteem. 

AL  Sensitize  the  community  to  the  waste 

that  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  nurture 
mathematics  and  science  under- 
standing. 

AL  Insufficient  funding,  parental  apathy, 

inadequate  teacher  training,  high 
teach  sr-pupil  rations,  limited  instruc- 
tional space,  materials  and  technol- 
ogy are  obstacles  to  helping  Indian 
students  develop  basic  academic 
skills. 

AL  Provide  federal  funding  for  mathe- 

matic  and  science  education  pro- 
grams. 

AL  By  the  year  2000,  appropriate  math- 

ematics and  science  education 
programs  will  be  available  to  all  Indian 
students. 


AL  By  the  year  2000,  every  Native 

American  student  will  demonstrate 
mastery  of  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  geography,  and  oth- 
er challenging  academic  skills  nec- 
essary for  an  educated  citizenry. 

CO  Funding  must  be  available  to  provide 
staff  for  coordination,  advocacy,  pro- 
gram development,  resource  utiliza- 
tion, and  grant  writing. 

CO  Alternative  forms  of  assessment 
should  be  developed  so  that  students 
can  measure  their  performance  and 
their  progress.  Standardized  tests 
are  inappropriate  foremost  assess- 
ment purposes  and  frequently  threat- 
ening to  many  students. 

CO  Teachers  should  be  committed  to  the 
belief  that  all  children  can  learn  and 
hold  high  expectations  for  Native  chil- 
dren. 

CO  In  planning  for  effective  instruction, 
teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  stu- 
dents' level  of  prior  achievement, 
learning  style,  and  linguistic  ability. 

CO  Native  students  need  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  rigorous  academic  pro- 
grams. To  this  end,  it  is  critical  to 
implement  the  best  of  what  is  cur- 
rently known  about  teaching  and 
learning  and  to  demand  appropriate 
research  on  the  learning  needs  and 
styles  of  Native  students .  Better  eval- 
uation of  educational  programs  and 
planned  dissemination  of  successful 
strategies  and  programs  are  crucial 
to  the  achievement  of  excellence. 
New  curriculum  should  be  devel- 
oped, particularly  for  the  variety  of 
tribal  groups  in  urban  schools.  Frag- 
mentation of  research  agendas  and 
poor  methods  of  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination result  in  unseen  and  slow 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  cur- 
riculum and  instruction.  Native  peo- 
ple can  no  longer  tolerate  lack  of 
focus  and  organization  in  our  efforts 
to  improveacademic  achievement. 
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FL  The  academic,  emotional,  cultural 
and  social  needs  of  our  Native  Ameri- 
can children  are  not  being  met 
through  the  school  system. 

FL  Indian  students  are  not  receiving  the 
educational  preparation  they  need 
forlife  in  the  21  st century. 

Ml  Lack  of  role  models. 

Ml  Lack  of  qualified,  unbiased,  culturally 

sensitive  and  knowledgeable  teach- 
ers. 

Ml  Lack  of  equity  in  district  to  district 

funding. 

Ml  Lack  of  parental  involvement. 

Ml  The  cycle  of  generational  dysfunc- 

tion alism. 

Ml  Lack  of  good  communication  be- 

tween school  and  parents. 

Ml  General  apathy  among  parents  and 

students. 

Ml  Use  of  culturally  biased  standardized 

testing. 

NV  Lack  of  academic  resources  within 
education  system  to  bring  students  to 
grade  level. 

UT  Students  who  are  academically 
underprepared  for  college  become 
frustrated  and  tend  to  dropout  rather 
than  seek  help.  Many  colleges  don't 
have  comprehensive  programs 
which  identify  and  assist  the  under 
prepared  student  early  in  his/her  pro- 
gram. 

Wl  American  Indian  students  in  the  ur- 

ban public  schools  are  not  being  well 
prepared  in  reading,  math  or  science. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

\K  Develop  programs  that  promote  stu- 
dent self-esteem. 

AK  Technical  assistance  needed  at 
school  board  level  to  evaluate  pro- 
grams implemented. 

AK  Goals  need  to  be  developed  to  raise 
teacher/administration  expectations 
of  students. 

AK  Teaching  practices  of  Native/Indian 
needs  to  be  e  valu  ated . 

AZ  Develop  mathematics  and  higher  or- 
der cognitive  skills  while  building  on 
children's  bilingual  and  bicultural  ex- 
periences. 

AZ  Schools  should  ensure  that  students 
attain  competency  in  math  and  sci- 
ence within  a  cultural  context  that 
promotes  respect  for  tribal  cultures. 

AZ  Student  academic  achievement 
should  be  a  national,  state  and  local 
goal  for  all  students,  but  it  will  be 
realized  only  if  Goal  #9  is  effectively 
accompliched. 

CA  A  bridge  can  be  built  between  mod- 
ern technology  and  traditional  culture 
by  showing  how  math  and  sciences 
are  a  vital  part  of  Indian  culture.  The 
Math,  Engineering  and  Science 
(MESA)  Program  now  including  In- 
dians in  California  can  serve  as  a 
model. 

CA  By  the  year  2000,  all  American  Indian 
students  will  demonstrate  mastery  in 
English,  mathematics,  science,  ge- 
ography, and  other  challenging  aca- 
demic skills  necessary  for  an 
educated  citizenry. 

CA  Incorporate  the  unique  contributions 
of  American  Indians  in  science  and 
math  to  the  curriculum,  preschool 
through  college. 
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CA  Provide  incentives  for  private  indus- 
try and  foreign  trade  allowances  to 
support  the  Indian  math/science  pro- 
grams (i.e.,  MESA,  Success 
Through  Collaboration,  etc.). 

CA  Provide  funding  for  training  and  in- 
volvement of  parents  and  show  how 
science  and  math  are  part  of 
everyday  life. 

CA  Provide  support  for  Distance  Learn- 
ing Programs  so  Indians  in  remote 
locations  can  participate  in  a  full 
range  of  educational  opportunities 
utilizing  the  latest  and  best  technol- 
ogy. 

CA  Recognize  importance  of  American 
Indian  language  studies. 

CA  Fund  projects  on  multiyear  basis  to 
ensure  continuity  of  programs. 

FL  That  Indian  students  acquire,  or  have 

the  opportunity  to  acquire,  all  knowl- 
edge deemed  necessary  to  partici- 
pate in  the  world  community  as 
informed,  intelligent  citizens.  Exam- 
ples would  include  languages  other 
than  English  (e.g.,  Spanish),  interna- 
tional economics,  world  systems, 
new  technology,  etc.  Responsibility: 
parents,  tribes,  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral governments. 

Ml  (Federal,  state  and  local  groups 

must)  Accept  the  idea  that  students 
can  learn  at  high  levels  underthe  right 
conditions  of  teaching  and  learning. 
All  groups  must  work  toward  raising 
the  mean  achievement  and  reducing 
the  studentachievementvariance. 

Ml  Begin  the  process  of  parental  in- 

volvement at  preschool  level. 

Ml  Regular    monitoring    of  instruc- 

tors/teachers to  assure  appropriate 
Indian  student  outcomes. 

Ml  Strengthen  school/community  com- 

munication. 


Ml  Legislation    to   assure  adequate 

funding. 

Ml  Design  appropriate  teacher  training 

programs  that  all  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  take. 

Ml  Develop  a  plan  of  action  to  address 

student,  parent  and  community  apa- 
thy. 

Ml  In-service  students  and  teachers  on 
teaching  and  learning  styles. 

Ml  Coordination  of  social  service  agen- 

cies with  educational  programs  to  ad- 
dress basic  needs  of  students  and 
families. 

Ml  Classroom  environments  which  al- 

low for  individualization,  learning  dis- 
abled identification. 

Ml  Equity  in  district  to  district  funding. 

Ml  Parenting  classes. 

Ml  Holistic  approach  to  the  learning 

process. 

ND  Full  implementation  of  PL  1 00-297for 
all  BIA  funded  schools;  and  full  im- 
plementation of  the  National  Literacy 
Act  (Public  Law  1 02-73)  with  specific 
provisions  to  address  the  literacy 
needsof  American  Indian  adults. 

NE  Commission  a  study  on  Indian  stu- 
dent mobility  and  its  effects  on  stu- 
dentachievement. 

NM  More  literacy  tutoring  programs  must 
be  made  available  on-reservation  for 
qualified  Native  Americans. 

NM  Federal  funding  should  be  made 
available  directly  to  tribes  for  literacy 
programs  (by-passing  national  and 
state  literacy  programs  through 
which  most  literacy  funds  are  now 
channeled). 
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NN  The  Navajo  Nation  considers  educa- 
tion the  key  to  cultural  continuity  or 
the  path  to  cultural  dissolution.  Stud- 
ies in  Navajo  language,  social  studies 
and  cultural  studies  MUST  be  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  basic  educational 
program  of  all  Navajo  children  if  the 
Navajo  People  are  to  persist  as  a 
distinct  people.  This  is  a  survival  is- 
sue for  the  Navajo  Nation.  It  belongs 
at  the  heart  of  educational  programs 
for  Navajo  children  -  not  relegated  to 
an  optional*  supplemental,  hit  or  miss 
"Indian  culture"  category  in  a  school 
setting  unreceptive  to  Navajo  course 
content. 

NN  Conferees  want  Navajo  schools  to 
stress  more  academic  content  and 
not  to  allow  students  (particularly  in 
upper  grades  )  so  many  electives 
which  may  be  filled  by  non-academic 
courses.  The  curriculum  of  all  stu- 
dents must  stress  more  expository 
writing  skill  development  and  critical 
thinking  skills.  Students  must  be  giv- 
en the  opportunity  to  take  advanced 
studies  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ences. The  curriculum  must  also  in- 
clude in  the  basic  programs 
citizenship  building  knowledge  and 
skills  for  Navajo  young  people.  This 
would  include  coursework  in  Navajo 
history,  Navajo  government  studies 
and  Navajo  values  education. 

NV  Increased  funding  for  JOM  and  Title 
V  programs. 

NV  Incorporate  "MESA"  science  pro- 
grams. 

NV         Develop  mentor  programs. 

N V  Mandate  higher  standards  for  individ- 
ual students  (individual  educational 
plans  for  each  student). 

OR  With  the  exception  of  Goals  #2  and 
9,  95%  of  the  Conferees  believed 
that  each  of  the  goals  should  be  es- 
tablished as  national,  state  and  local 
goals. 
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TX  Every  child  has  their  own  individual 
level  of  language  skill  development, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  all  children  of 
school  age  be  literate  in  a  predomi- 
nant language  and  able  to  commu- 
nicate effectively  with  their  fellow 
students,  teachers,  parents  and  oth- 
ers. This  should  be  a  local,  state,  and 
national  goal. 

UT  Academic  program  strategies  must 
be  developed,  implemented  and 
monitored  to  retain  Indian  students 
not  only  in  school  but  to  enhance  their 
academic  performance. 

UT  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education, 
local  school  districts,  Indian  tribes, 
and  Indian  educators  must  develop 
and  implement  a  plan  of  program  ser- 
vices which  target  retention  and  aca- 
demic performance  of  Indian 
students.  Such  program  services 
must  be  an  integral  component  of  the 
Indian  students  academic  curriculum 
which  includes  the  home  and  support 
staff.  Such  program  process  to  di- 
rectly train  and  assign  LEA  school 
staff  (i.e.,  counselors,  teachers,  of- 
fice clerks,  parents,  etc.)  to 
track/maintain  academic  competen- 
cy of  individual  Indian  students.  This 
process  can  directly  involve  partici- 
pation of  the  PTA  and  parent 
volunteerism. 

WA  Study  successful  program  models 
and  implement  integrate  them. 

WA  Development  of  appropriate  curricu- 
lum and  training. 

WA         Community  planning. 

WA        Family  supportcenters 

WY  There  is  a  need  for  greater  achieve- 
ment in  math  and  science.  There  is  a 
definite  need  right  now  and  in  the 
future  for  Indian  students  who  are 
trained  in  the "  hard"  sciences. 
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MN  That  a  culturally-based  curriculum  be 
integrated  into  the  standard  curricu- 
lum areas  such  as  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, language,  social  studies,  the 
arts  and  activities. 


GOAL  5 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 

By  the  year  2000  all  Native  students  capable 
of  completing  high  school  will  graduate.  They  will 
demonstrate  civic,  social,  creative,  and  critical 
thinking  skills  necessary  for  ethical,  moral,  and 
responsible  citizenship  and  important  in  modern 
tribal,  national  and  world  societies. 

CONCERNS 

AK  Low  student  esteem,  lack  of  self- 
worth. 

AK  Elected  officials  need  to  be  held  ac- 
countable, 

AK  Lack  of  parent  involvement  in  the 
school  system. 

AK         High  dropout  rate  in  urban  areas. 

AK  Lack  of  economical  avenues  to 
choosefrom. 

CA  Using  incomplete  data  available, 
American  Indian  students  are  ex- 
ceeding the  national  drop-out  rates. 
California  has  no  known  means  for 
acquiring  retention  data  for  American 
Indian  students. 

FL  The  academic,  emotional,  cultural 

and  social  needs  of  our  Native  Ameri- 
can children  are  not  being  met 
through  the  school  system.  Nation- 
ally, Native  American  students  con- 
sistently score  lower  as  a  group  on 
standardized  tests;  have  a  much 
higher  than  average  drop  out  rate; 
and  generally  fall  below  the  norm  in  all 
measures  of  academic  success.  In 
addition,  schools  fail  to  identify  the 
developmental  problems  of  Native 
American  students  and  provide  little 
opportunity  for  Native  American  par- 
ental involvement  and  participation 
into  school  curriculum  and  programs. 
School  systems,  including  teachers, 


display  a  gross  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
Native  American  cultures  and  cus- 
toms. 

FL  Lack  of  preparation  for  and  success 

in  college  on  the  part  of  the  Native 
American  students:  Native  American 
students  generally  do  not  succeed  in 
college  at  the  same  rate  as  majority 
students.  A  lack  of  academic  and 
social  preparation  is  perceived  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  causes. 

FL  Indian  students  are  not  receiving  the 

educational  preparation  they  need 
for  life  in  the  21  stcentury. 

ID  Why  do  some  Indian  children  do  so 

poorly  in  schools?  These  students 
lack  the  drive,  the  vision,  and  the 
ingredient  for  success.  Why?  We  un- 
derstand that  hard  work  and  deter- 
minism are  the  essential  agents  in 
any  successful  program,  We  believe 
that  the  Federal  government's  role  is 
to  foster  or  to  encourage  that  Indian 
children  have  adequate  preparation 
to  enter  the  workplace  as  capable 
citizens,  How  can  they  enter  the 
workforce  when  many  of  our  stu- 
dents do  poorly  in  their  schoolwork? 
There  is  an  alarming  dropout  rate 
among  our  Indian  tribes.  Are  we  pro- 
gramming our  studentsfor  defeat  be- 
fore the  battle  begins?  Sometimes, 
their  mentality  keeps  telling  them, 
"Why  try?"  There  will  always  be 
some  program  out  there  to  pick  them 
up.  These  defeatist  attitudes  prevent 
any  of  our  young  people  from  facing 
reality. 

KS  The  inaccuracy  (in  elementary  edu- 
cation curriculum)  leads  to  low  self- 
esteem  in  Native  American  children. 

Ml  Creative  and  critical  thinking  skills  not 

currently  being  taught  routinely. 

Ml  Lack  of  parent/student/teacher  un- 

derstanding of  cultural,  treaty  rights, 
and  governmental  processes. 

Ml  Teen  pregnancy,  suicide  and  pov- 

erty. 
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Ml  Lack  of  role  models. 

Ml  Parents  have  not  succeeded  in  high 

school. 

Ml  High  Native  student  dropout  rate. 

Ml  Need  to  define  "ethical,  moral,  re- 

sponsiblecitizenship." 

Ml  Uncaring  legislative  body  would  stop 

orcurtail  realizing  goals. 

Ml  Lack  of  cooperation  and  parental  in- 

volvement. 

Ml  Lackoffunding. 

Ml  Lack  of  qualified  teachers  who  are 

able  to  effectively  teach  and  model 
goal. 

Ml  Lackofstudentmotivation. 

MI  Lack  of  self-esteem. 

Ml  High    incidence    of  substance 

abuse/generations  of  dysfunction. 

Ml  Institutional  racism. 

Ml  Apathy  in  non-native  and  native  com- 

munity. 

Ml  Lack  of  community  view  on  the  im- 

portance of  an  education. 

Ml  Lack  of  special  programming  to  keep 

children  in  school. 

NC  Obstacles  in  achieving  the  National 
Education  Goals  for  Indian  students 
were  identified  as:  failure  by  schools 
in  identifying  all  "at-risk"  Indian  stu- 
dents; not  having  enough  funding  to 
achieve  the  goals;  health  problems; 
family  illiteracy;  unemployment  of 
parents,  summed  up  as  Indians  in 
poverty;  the  need  to  train  all  teachers 
about  Indian  students;  lack  of  ade- 
quate counseling;  lack  of  parental 
involvement;  and  irrelevant  curricu- 
lum for  many  students. 

NV         Low  high  school  graduation  rate. 


N  V  Lack  of  incentive  for  students  to  com- 
plete and  continue  education. 

NV  High  school  drop  outs  not  entering 
alternative  education  programs. 

OR  Educational  tracking  systems  with 
disproportionate  numbers  of  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  students. 

OR  Drop-out  rates  of  students  at  K-12 
and  post-secondary  levels. 

OR  Lack  of  research  and  data  relative  to 
grades,  drop-outs,  teacher  retention, 
etc. 

OR  Culture  conflict  and  resolution  inci- 
dent to  ethics,  values,  mores,  educa- 
tional expectations,  etc. 

OR         Lac  k  o  f  self -estee  m  by  stu  dents . 

OR  Need  for  strategies  to  deal  with  low 
attendance  concerns. 

SD  Parents  and  grandparents  are  par- 
ticularly alarmed  that  children  in  ur- 
ban areas  have  too  few  opportunities 
to  experience  tribal  life  and  to  identify 
with  their  tribal  nations  and  cultures. 
Many  youth  cannot  even  name  their 
tribe  or  where  their  homelands  are. 
This  magnifies  already  difficult  social 
problems. 

TX  The  latest  statistics  available  from 

the  Texas  Education  Association 
(TEA)  show  that  there  were  6,207 
American  Indians  enrolled  in  the 
state's  public  schools  during  the 
1990-91  school  year.  More  than  one- 
fifth  of  those  students  (1,329)  have 
been  identified  as  being  "at-risk"  and 
more  than  one-third  (2,294)  are  from 
f am ilies  with  economic  difficulties. 
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TX  Of  course,  it  is  well  documented  that 
the  American  Indians'  high  dropout 
rate  has  a  devastating  effect  on  their 
future.  Often  ensuring  a  lifetime  of 
poverty  and  resulting  poor  health,  the 
Native  American  unemployment  rate 
traditionally  stands  at  about  18 
percent,  which  is  about  twice  as  high 
as  that  of  all  other  races  according  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
(1989). 

UT  Native  American  students  fall  behind 
and  few  finish  the  school  year, 

UT  Preconceived  notions  that  Native 
American  students  belong  in  special 
education  classes. 

UT  The  standards  to  grade/judge  stu- 
dents in  all  grade  levels  are  set  too 
low.  The  myth  exists  that  American 
Indian  students  are  not  as  intelligent, 
capable  or  competent  as  their  Anglo 
peers;  therefore,  the  standards  and 
expectations  for  American  Indian  stu- 
dents are  lowered.  Lower  expecta- 
tions equal  lowered  levels  of 
achievement,  knowledge  and  suc- 
cess. 

WA  Apathy  as  a  result  of  learned  help- 
lessness (i.e.,  lack  of  parental 
involvement).  Victim  mentality. 
Multigenerational  trauma  of  boarding 
schools). 

WA  Transition  from  all  Indian  K-8  to  public 
schools  dominated  by  non-Indians  is 
one  of  the  places  where  students 
drop  out.  Students  feel  threatened. 

Wl  Many  students  entering  the  post  sec- 

ondary schools  did  not  graduate  from 
high  school. 

Wl  Indian  children  are  not  receiving  the 

positive  attitude  that  promotes  learn- 
ing. Enhancing  the  self  concept  of 
Indian  students  is  essential  to  the 
effective  education  of  American  In- 
dian students, 


Wl  Almost  30%  of  Wisconsin  Indians  in 

1980,  ages  16-21,  left  high  school 
before  graduation.  This  proportion  is 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
state's  total  population  in  this  age 
group. 

Wl  Major  obstacles  to  educational 
achievement  include:  lack  of  family 
support  or  dysfunctional  family  envi- 
ronment; lack  of  proper  parent  in- 
volvement; low  quality  of  education; 
no  role  models;  lack  of  special  teach- 
ers and  counselors  for  Indians;  lack 
of  community  support. 

WY  Indian  education  points  toward  learn- 
ing as  a  priority  for  personal  success 
and  to  achieve  happier  lifestyles. 

WY  Schools  in  Indian  country  are  improv- 
ing their  mission  and  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  students 
for  successful,  healthy  lives. 

WY  TRIO  programs  (Educational  Talent 
Search,  Upward  Bound,  Student 
Support  Services)  help  Indian  stu- 
dents make  well  informed,  clearly 
thought  out  and  prepared  decisions 
for  post-secondary  schooling. 

MN         Indian  student  leadership. 

M  N         Un  prepared  for  college. 

MN  Absenteeism. 

MN  Parents  own  negative  experience 
with  the  educational  system  inhibits 
involvement  with  children's  school- 
ing. 

MN  Parental  involvement  would  focus  on 
positive  goals  and  should  not  let  is- 
sues of  grievance  interfere. 

MN  Cultural-biased  testing  (SRA,  ACT, 
LSAT,  college  admission  tests). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  Qualified  Native  educators  must  be 
given  achangetoprove  themselves. 

AK  Students  should  read  and  write  at 
grade  level. 

AK  Long  term  goals  should  be  estab- 
lished and  avenues  of  how  they  will 
be  implemented  should  be  reached. 

AK  More  junior  high  Drug-Free  programs 
must  be  established. 

AK  Alternative  for  high  schools  within  a 
high  school  program  must  be  imple- 
mented. 

AK  Native  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  pro- 
grams should  be  set  up  between 
higher  education  and  senior  high  stu- 
dents. 

AK  Suicide  prevention  is  critical  if  we  are 
to  survive.  Due  to  the  high  incidence 
of  suicides  in  Alaska,  particularly 
among  young  Native  males,  cultur- 
ally relevant  prevention  and  interven- 
tion programs  must  be  developed 
and  implemented. 

AK  School  board  members  should  be 
role  -dels  for  students,  by  being 
alcohol  and  drug-free  because  stu- 
dents and  parents  need  to  view 
school  board  members,  teacher,  ad- 
ministrators, counsellors.  °\r  as 
positive  role  models. 

AK  Businesses  can  also  support  public 

education  by  investing  in  job  training, 
mentorship  programs,  and  by  provid- 
ing career  information  to  students 
(particularly  young  students),  so  that 
children  develop  education  and  ca- 
reer goals  at  an  early  age. 

AL  Sensitize  the  community  to  the  waste 

that  is  caused  by  thefailure  to  identify 
and  intervene  in  the  lives  of  at-risk 
Indian  students. 

AL  Provide  funding  for  at-risk  programs 

for  Indian  children. 


AL  By  the  year  2000,  a  cooperative  and 
concerted  effort  be  launched  to  iden- 
tify all  at-risk  Native  American  stu- 
dents and  provide  appropriate 
services  to  them  in  the  local  schools. 

AL  Allocate  funds  to  identify  and  to  de- 
velop programs  for  at-risk  students 
during  the  primary  grades. 

AL  Develop  summer  youth  programs  for 

drop-out  prevention. 

AL  Offer  after-school  tutoring/  counsel- 

ing for  drop-out  prevention. 

AZ  Develop  mathematics  and  higher  or- 

der cognitive  skills  while  building  on 
children's  bilingual  and  bicultural  ex- 
periences. 

AZ  More  positive  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  student  self-awareness 
and  the  importance  of  family  and  tri- 
bal relationships  if  students  are  to 
become  perpetuators  and  keepers  of 
theirculture. 

AZ  Summer    educational  programs 

should  be  developed  in  order  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  learning  pro- 
cess. 

AZ  Parents  need  to  be  role  models  and 
give  their  students  continuous  posi- 
tive reinforcement  to  build  their  self- 
esteem. 

AZ  Parents    must    enforce  existing 

attendance  policies  and  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  their 
students. 

AZ  High  school  graduation  should  be  a 

national,  state  and  local  goal  for  all 
schools  and  all  students,  but  it  will  be 
realized  only  if  Goal  #9  is  effectively 
accomplished. 
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CA  School  personnel  must  be  specially 
trained  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  cultures  of  Indian  students  they 
have  in  order  to  offer  positive  educa- 
tional experiences,  to  encourage  and 
motivate  students  to  continue  their 
education,  and  to  develop  and  impart 
sills  necessary  to  compete  and  move 
upward  in  chosen  fields  of  endeavor. 

CA  A  minimum  two-day  individualized  In- 
dian workshop  of  traditional  training 
methods  must  be  employed  to  help 
teachers  meetthe  wide  range  of  pupil 
performances  of  gifted  students. 

CA  The  cultural  values  and  beliefs  of  In- 
dian tribes  must  be  respected,  and 
emphasized  as  desirable  behaviors 
to  instill  self-confidence  and  self-es- 
teem. 

CA  Gifted  and  Talented  Programs  must 
be  re-defined  to  allow  better  partici- 
pation from  Indian  children.  Aca- 
demic achievement  is  only  one 
measure  of  gifted  and  talented  peo- 
ple. Indian  cultures  recognized  lead- 
ership, spiritual  leadership,  artistic 
and  traditional  leadership  as  qualities 
desired  in  youth  and  adulthood. 

CA  In  addition  to  conventional  teaching 
methodologies,  innovations  in  class 
instruction  and  curriculum  designs 
must  be  considered  to  accommodate 
Indian  families  who  reside  in  rural 
locations  (e.g.,  credit,  life  exper- 
ience, paid  and  trained  home-based 
Indian  tutors  who  act  as  tribal  liaisons 
with  schools,  a  mobile  van  unit  pro- 
viding parenting  and  language  ser- 
vices). 

CA  Train  counselors  to  work  with  Indian 
students. 

CA  Do  not  measure  students  only  by 
standardized  tests  and  grade  point 
averages. 

CA  Recognize  student  strengths,  skills 
and  talents  as  successes. 
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CA  Establish  national  and  statewide  cri- 
teria for  measuring  dropout  rates. 
Require  annual  standardized  re- 
ports. 

CA  Utilize  peer  support  such  as  cross- 
age  tutorsand  cooperative  learning. 

CA  Indian  youths  must  be  prepared  for 
leadership  roles.  In-school  projects 
should  capitalize  on  Native  music, 
art,  language,  and  sciences,  tribal 
histories  and  native  culture.  Tribal 
youths  and  others  must  learn  about 
their  contemporaries  in  govern- 
ments, tribal  leadership  roles,  actors, 
authors,  politicians,  entertainers  and 
their  accomplishments.  Efforts  must 
be  made  to  recognize  Indian  people 
and  Indian  achievements  at  national 
levels. 

CA  Indian  parents  want  their  children  to 
do  well  in  the  mainstream  education 
system.  Indian  children  must  be  able 
to  successfully  gain  quality  education 
to  live  a  quality  life. 

CA  The  academic  term,  "competency," 
must  be  re-defined  in  educational  in- 
stitutions to  include  the  value  system 
of .  merican  Indians.  Points  to  con- 
sider: 

CO  The  value  of  education  must  be 
stressed  by  families  and  teachers  at 
all  age  levels. 

CO  The  curriculum  must  be  restructured 
to  incorporate  the  teaching  of  think- 
ing skills,  social  skills,  and  the  partici- 
pation skills  of  active  citizenship. 

CO  Students  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  discuss  current 
issues  and  problems  that  Native  peo- 
ple are  facing  today. 

CO  Models  of  Native  decision-makers, 
problem-solvers,  artists,  and  heros 
should  be  incorporated  throughout 
the  curriculum. 
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Multiple  opportunities  for  students 
should  be  provided  to  encourage  cre- 
ative critical  thinking  and  active  in- 
volvement in  the  governance  of  the 
school  and  community. 

Drop-out  and  retention  programs 
should  be  initiated  at  all  grade  levels. 
These  programs  should  include  a  va- 
riety of  strategies  including  mentor 
and  tutor  programs,  adequate  and 
available  counseling,  and  work  pro- 
grams that  allow  students  to  help 
their  families  and  still  stay  in  school. 

In  addition,  too  frequently  the  curricu- 
lum has  emphasized  knowledge  ac- 
quisition over  skill  development. 
Citizens  of  the  future  must  have  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  think  creatively 
and  critically  and  act  responsibly. 
They  must  know  how  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  make  reasoned  decisions. 
These  skills  are  not  taught  systemati- 
cally, nor  are  they  evaluated  in  most 
schools.  Native  parents  and  commu- 
nity members  must  insist  that  the 
skills  of  thinking,  creating,  valuing, 
and  acting  in  positive,  cooperative, 
and  democratic  ways  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  curriculum. 

Several  clear  issues  of  immediate 
concern  emerge  for  Colorado's  Na- 
tive students.  First,  without  appro- 
priate funding,  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  a  rapidly  increasing  Native 
population.  Second,  we  must  find 
ways  to  successfully  meet  the  needs 
of  children  with  diverse  tribal  back- 
grounds. Academic  success,  posi- 
tive self-esteem,  and  cultural  identity 
are  essential  for  young  people  on  or 
off  reservations.  The  needs  of  all  Na- 
tive students  must  be  met  in  creative 
and  thoughtful  ways. 

In  the  Colorado  Spring  area,  which  is 
served  by  more  than  one  school  dis- 
trict, there  has  not  been  a  Native  high 
school  graduate  in  ten  years.  This 
deplorable  statistic  could  undoubt- 
edly be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  glaring  absence  of  programs  de- 
signed to  support  Native  students. 


Drop-out  statistics  are  alarming  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  In  Colorado  urban 
areas,  the  drop  out  rates  are  as 
highas  86%  with  on  1/3  of  all  senior 
students  actually  graduating  from 
high  school.  The  need  for  change  in 
school  programs  and  in  support 
structures  is  evident. 

FL  Implement  alternative  educational, 

vocational  and  leadership  programs 
for  students  "at  risk."  Responsibility: 
State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies,tribesand  F.G.C.I.A.,  Inc. 

FL  Work  with  community  members  to 

organize  career  days/fairs  spon- 
sored by  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. Responsibility:  Individuals, 
Tribesand  Indiancommunities. 

Ml  Every  American  Indian  student  with 

long  hair  must  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  all  aspects  of  the  school 
program  including  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. 

Ml  Youth  programs  need  to  be  devel- 

oped which  include  the  involvement 
of  American  Indian  youth  in  all  as- 
pects of  program  development  and 
implementation. 

Ml  All  people  must  be  aware  of  the 

adverse  affect  that  tribal  local  non- 
Indian  community  conflicts  have  on 
American  Indian  student  perfor- 
mance in  educational  programs. 
Therefore,  both  parties  must  become 
sensitive  to  the  problems  this  causes 
students  in  public  schools. 

Ml  Funds  must  be  made  available  for 

American  Indian  students  to  partici- 
pate in  summer  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Ml  National  legislation  needs  to  be 

developed  which  holds  school  dis- 
tricts responsible  for  the  retention  of 
American  Indian  students  through  to 
graduationfrom  high  school. 
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Ml  State  legislation  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped which  holds  school  districts  re- 
sponsible for  the  retention  of 
American  Indian  students  through  to 
graduation  from  high  school. 

Ml  Each  school  district  having  American 

Indian  students  must  provide  an 
American  Indian  advocate/liaison 
staff  for  American  Indian  students. 

Ml  Institutions   of   higher  education 

should  play  an  active  role  in  creating 
and  elevating  the  aspirations  of 
American  Indian  students. 

Ml  Higher  education  institutions  need  to 

develop  and  implement  active  reten- 
tion and  support  systems  for  their 
Indian  students. 

Ml  All  Federal  programs  must  focus  on 

student  outcomes  as  a  result  of  their 
program  participation.  States  must 
assure  that  all  American  Indian  stu- 
dents are  receiving  program  services 
they  are  entitled  to  and  are  achieving 
the  established  desired  student  out- 
comes. 

Ml  All  state  programs  must  focus  on  stu- 

dent outcomes  as  a  result  of  their 
program  participation.  States  must 
assure  that  all  American  Indian  stu- 
dents are  receiving  program  services 
they  are  entitled  to  and  are  achieving 
the  established  desired  student  out- 
comes. 

Ml  States  must  assure  that  program  dol- 

lars identified  to  service  American 
Indian  students  are  being  used  for 
their  intended  purpose. 

Ml  Closer  monitoring  of  American  Indian 

students. 

MI  More  American  Indian  teachers/role 

models  in  classrooms. 

Ml  Enlist  parents,  graduated  high  school 

students  to  participate. 

MI  Legislation  for  necessary  funds. 


MI 


Mi 


Ml 


More    programs    to  help 
ents/students  build  self-esteem . 


par- 


Mi 


MI 


MT 


NC 


Bring  American  Indian  people  who 
have  had  successful  experiences  in 
education  into  the  classrooms. 

Total  involvement  of  all  groups-na- 
tional, local,  state  efforts  to  enhance 
school  settings  both  financially,  and 
operationally  to  maintain  students  in 
school. 

Strengthen  the  role  of  student  coun- 
cils. 

Fund  a  special  national  effort  to  nur- 
ture American  Indian  youth  de- 
velopment by  focusing  on  leader- 
ship, community  service,  recrea- 
tional, substance  abuse  prevention, 
cultural  identity,  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  Indianyouth. 

There  must  be  equity  educational  at- 
tainment for  all  Montana  minorities, 
especially  American  Indians,  begin- 
ning at  the  earliest  possible  level.  We 
must  assess  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  determine  where  they  must 
begin  to  address  the  under  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  in  education. 
Once  decided,  a  plan  of  action  will 
need  to  be  formalized  and  approved 
by  all  institutions/ individuals  involved 
and  committed  to  making  the 
change. 

As  with  any  other  learner,  an  Indian 
student  is  influenced  by  both  heredity 
and  the  environment.  North  Carolina 
Indians  believe,  however,  that  the 
most  important  influence  would  be 
more  positive  Indian  "role  models." 
To  increase  Indian  role  models,  ma- 
jor efforts  will  be  needed  by  all  con- 
cerned, including,  but  not  limited  to, 
implementing  the  following  recom- 
mendations, which  are  based  on  the 
results  of  the  survey  and  supported 
by  the  State  Steering  Committee  in 
North  Carolina. 
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NC  All  teachers  should  t>:  sensitive  to 
"Indian  Studies"  in  orderto enhance 
the  "pride  in  their  heritage"  that  often 
shapes  the  self-concept  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

NE  Develop  strong  dropout  prevention 
programs  and  initiative  them,  mem- 
bers must  insist  that  the  skills  of  think- 
ing, creating,  valuing,  and  acting  in 
positive,  cooperative,  and  democrat- 
ic ways  are  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

NM  For  example,  this  group  noted  that 
the  present  dropout  rate  is  estimated 
to  be  50%  for  Indian  high  school  stu- 
dents and  as  high  as  75%  for  college 
level  students.  Poor  attendance  lev- 
els were  noted  throughout  the  sys- 
tems. Poor  attendance  is  connected 
to  the  academic  performance  of  In- 
dian students  which  remains  below 
the  national  norms. 

NC  That  business  and  industry  should 
develop  a  number  of  internships  for 
Indian  students  each  yearas  a  means 
of  keeping  them  gainfully  employed 
after  high  schoolgraduation. 


NM  A  study  must  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  traits  of  effective  teachers  of 
Native  American  students.  The  study 
must  also  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive instructional  strategies  and 
methods  as  well  as  identifying  the 
learning  styles  of  Native  American 
students. 

NM  Each  school  district,  tribe,  college 
and  BIA  education  agency  will  have  a 
mechanism  in  place  to  improve  re- 
tention and  attendance  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. 


NN  A  much  greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  reading  both  in  the  school 
and  in  community  programs  sur- 
rounding the  schools  such  as  com- 
munity centers.  Youth  leadership 
programs,  programs  for  youth  at  risk 
and  other  community  resource  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  under 
Federal  laws  regarding  library  ser- 
vices to  bring  reading  and  learning 
into  the  life  of  the  community. 

NN  Schools  must  become  more  results 
oriented  -  in  regard  to  school  com- 
pletion, in  regard  to  academic 
achievement  and  in  regard  to  post 
secondary  education  and  career 
goals.  New  ideas  and  program  direc- 
tions are  needed  to  reinforce  compul- 
sory school  attendance  and  to 
motivate  students  more  successfully 
when  they  are  in  school. 

NN  School  environments  need  to  be 
tightened  up,  i.e.  using  closed  cam- 
puses, initiating  strict  student  rules 
regarding  violence.  This  stricter  at- 
mosphere should  not  be  harsh;  how- 
ever, rather  it  should  be  matched  with 
a  comprehensive  range  of  counsel- 
ing services  to  help  students  find 
non-destructive  means  of  meeting 
theirneeds. 

NV  Develop  programs  for  students  that 
would  assist  them  to  find  success  in 
the  work  world  after  graduation. 

NV  Counseling  for  students  on  alterna- 
tive programs  (assisting  them  to 
graduate  or  complete  high  school). 

NV         Close  follow-up.  tracking  of  students. 

NV  Development  of  alternative  pro- 
grams for  outlying  communities. 

NV  Funding  for  prevention/intervention 

programs  for  drug/alcohol,  teenage 
pregnancy,  AIDS  information  and 
gangs. 

NV  Developing  curriculum   in  accor- 

dance withtribal  councils. 
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NV         Coordination  with  Ir ual  resources. 

NV  Development  of  support  system  for 
single  parents. 

OK  Implement  a  transitional  summer 
program  for  beginning  college  stu- 
dents. 

OK  Fund  more  programs  that  deal  with 
Indian  leadership  training. 

OK  Offer  pre-higher  education  classes 
for  Indians  between  high  school  and 
college. 

OK  Establish  secondary  level  alternative 
schools  for  Indian  drop  outs  where 
academic,  vocational,  and  cultural 
su bjects  can  be  studied . 

OR  With  the  exception  of  Goals  #2  and 
9,  95%  of  the  Conferees  believed 
that  each  of  the  goals  should  be  es- 
tablished as  national,  state  and  local 
goals. 

OR  Research,  evaluation,  and  planning 
in  the  Indian  Education  field,  includ- 
ing development  of  culturally  rel- 
evant curriculum  and  drop-out 
prevention  must  be  given  priority  and 
adequate  funding. 

SD  Current  cultural  efforts  such  as  youth 
camps  and  youth  programs  need  to 
be  expanded  throughout  South  Da- 
kota. 

SD  Dropout  prevention  programs  must 
be  instituted  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades.  Such  pro- 
grams must  include  parental  involve- 
ment, mentoring  and  other 
strategies.  At-risk  youth  must  be 
identified  early  in  their  academic  ex- 
perience. 

TX  It  will  cost  less  to  properly  educate 
American  Indians  than  to  serve  their 
needs  than  if  they  dropout  of  the 
educational  system. 


TX  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
more  than  seek  a  general 
equivalency  degree  through  strong 
counseling  programs,  which  should 
be  implemented  very  early  in  their 
education. 

UT  Planning  and  consideration  be  given 
toward  establishing  a  "cen- 
tral/magnet school  site"  where  Indian 
children  would  be  offered  instruc- 
tion/coursesof  Indian  curriculum  with 
there  Indian  peers  taught  by  Indian 
teachers/administrators.  Such  a  core 
curriculum  of  Indian  studies  would  be 
replete  with  teacher  training,  estab- 
lishment of  standards  and  objectives, 
curriculum  materials  and  enrichment 
activities  which  strengthen  Indian 
student  self -worth  and  academic  per- 
formance. 

UT  Teaching  Native  American  students 
to  think  critically  and  become  prob- 
lem solvers. 

UT  Early  intervention  from  school  coun- 

selors and  social  workers. 

UT  Coordinate  community/school  sup- 
port systems  to  keep  students  in- 
volved in  school  in  apositive  manner. 

UT         Increase  tutoring  services. 

UT  Development  of  a  "truancy  policy" 
specific  to  the  unique  status  of  Indian 
students  statewide  which  is  coop- 
erative and  enforceable  for  off  on 
reservation  between  tribal  and  public 
agencies. 

UT  Establishment  of  a  working  task  force 
composed  of  tribal  and  public  agen- 
cies in  the  formulation  of  cooperative 
and  enforceable  truancy  policy.  Such 
policy  to  be  cooperative  and  with  the 
effect  of  civil  law  to  both  off/on  res- 
ervation cases.  Such  policy  to  be 
established  to  promote  attendance  of 
Indian  children  in  the  school  system. 

UT  Programming  must  include  outreach 
td  high  school  students  to  help  pre- 
pare them  forcollege. 
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UT  Raise  judging/grading  standards 
throughout  all  schools  attended  by 
American  Indian  students. 

UT  Raise  competency  levels  of  teachers 
so  that  they  can  make  informed  judg- 
ments about  American  Indian  stu- 
dents' scholarships  and  academic 
aptitude. 

UT  Institute  appropriate  career/edu- 
cation awareness  programs  in  high 
schools  and  invite  parent/community 
groupsto  participate. 

WA  Not  having  really  healthy  role  models 
at  present.  Dysfunctional  family 
behaviors;  educators  who  are  still 
using  alcohol  and  drugs. 

WA  Cross-cultural  education  for  Native 
American  studentsand  adults. 

WA         Develop  creative  alternatives. 

WA        Integrated  curriculum/education. 

WA        Computertechnology-use  it. 

WA  Funds  should  be  designated  within 
Indian  education  budgets  for  student 
organizations  to  fund  workshops  and 
seminars  that  will  increase  self-con- 
fidence and  self-esteem  in  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

WA  Develop  a  network  between  school 
counseling/guidance  centers  and 
federal  youth  employment  programs 
as  well  as  outside  activity  programs 
such  as  summer  and  sport  camps. 
Lack  of  money  for  essentials  such  as 
clothes  and  other  basic  needs  de- 
tract from  a  student's  motivation  to 
attend  school  on  a  regular  basis. 

WA  Raise  our  expectations  of  ourselves 
and  our  programs;  i.e.,  build  self  es- 
teem from  the  ground  up. 

WA  Develop  alternatives  to  completing 
12th  grade. 


WA  Provide  incentives  for  continuing 
with  education  past  high  school;  i.e., 
increase  funding  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

WA  Develop  appropriate  curriculum  and 
personalize  it. 

WA  Native  languages  count  for  "foreign 
language"  credit. 

WA  Mentorships. 

WA  Evaluate  needs  of  community  and 
implement  appropriate  programs. 

Wl  Teen  pregnancy  is  extremely  high. 

Low  self-esteem  was  reported  by  a 
majority  of  our  teens  responding  to  a 
survey. 

Wl  Teachers  need  to  learn  how  to  teach 

basic  skills  and  critical  thinking. 

Wl  Local   universities  and  technical 

schools  should  do  comprehensive 
recruitment  in  the  public  schools,  be- 
ginning at  the  middle  school  levels. 

Wl  Create  a  program  to  help  at-risk  chil- 

dren in  attendance  and  counseling 

Wl  In    Wisconsin's    VTAE  system 

approximately  one-half  of  the  Indian 
students  are  enrolled  in  remedial 
courses. 

Wl  Many  American  Indian  students  are 

not  adequately  prepared  for  college, 
and  are  in  need  of  remedial  courses. 
Taking  remedial  courses  adds  addi- 
tional work  and  thus  usage  of  semes- 
ters of  financial  aid. 

Wl  Create  a  program  to  help  at  risk 

children  with  attendance  and  coun- 
seling to  being  at  the  Head  Start  and 
pre-school  level. 

Wl  Negative  images  are  formed  in  high 

school  and  middle  school  because 
students  are  not  doing  well  academi- 
cally. The  number  one  barrier  the 
report  listed  for  Indian  students  is 
inadequate  academic  preparation. 
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WY  Teachers  need  to  recognize  that  the 
SAT,  SRA,  and  ACT,  etc.  tests  are 
biased  against  American  Indians. 

WY  We  need  more  Indian  educators  to 
educate  Indian  children  and  serve  as 
positive  role  models. 

WY  We  need  to  implement  skills  classes 
(i.e.  social,  academic,  independent 
and  living). 

WY  There  is  a  definite  need  right  now  and 
in  the  future  for  Indian  students  who 
are  trained  in  the  "hard"  sciences. 
These  jobs  need  to  be  filled  by  quali- 
fied Indian  people  who  will  not  only 
bring  in  their  technical  expertise  but 
also  their  knowledge  of  their  culture 
and  the  specific  needs  of  that  culture. 

WY  Recommend  funding  of  an  adequate 
drop  out  bank  with  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  drop-out  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful programs. 

WY  Recommend  continued  support  for 
TRIO  projects  such  as  student  sup- 
port services,  Upward  Bound,  Edu- 
cational Talent  Search  and 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
which  enhance  students  opportuni- 
ties to  reach  their  educational  goals. 

WY  Recommend  continuation  of  support 
programs  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention for  the  success  of  the  Indian 
student  beyond  high  school. 

WY  Recommend  training  for  young 
adults,  possibly  students  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  grades  and  continue 
on  to  reach  those  attempting  college 
and  those  that  have  dropped  out  of 
school. 

MN  Leadership  training  for  Indian  stu- 
dents; campus  rules  &  regulations  - 
awareness  of  Roberts  Ru'es  of  Or- 
der; alcohol  (CD)  awareness;  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  leadership 
abilities;  attending  Minnesota  Indian 
Education  Association  (MIEA);  at- 
tending National  Indian  Education 
Association  (NIEA) 


MN  More  tutors  in  a  variety  of  areas: 
math,  science,  computers.  Full  time 
tutoring  program. 

MN  Make  testing  more  culturally  rel- 
evant. Use  alternative  forms  of  test- 
ing. Develop  tests  in  a  multitude  of 
languages  and  cultural  settings 
(maybe  not  possible). 

MN  Student  drop-out  policies  not  to  in- 
clude Indian  education. 

MN         Indian  education  activities  for  credit. 

MN         Full-time  tutoring  program. 

MN  Indian  education  sponsored  activi- 
ties need  to  be  incorporated  as  a 
legitimate  school  credit. 

MN  Programs  need  to  include  full-time 
tutors. 

MN  Mandatory  excluded  absents  for  In- 
dian education  sponsored  activities 
should  begiven. 

MN  Parents  lack  information  about  re- 
sources to  help  students  with  career 
developmentand  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

MN  That  a  culturally-based  curriculum  be 
integrated  into  the  standard  curricu- 
lum areas  such  as  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, language,  social  studies,  the 
arts,  and  activities. 

MN  That  Federal  education  support  be 
tied  to  adoption  of  culturally-based 
curriculum  at  the  state  and  local  level 
as  part  of  educational  outcomes  re- 
quired of  all  students. 

MN  There  is  a  need  for  research  into  the 
too  often  bleak  outcomes  of  stu- 
dents, including  analysis  of  test  bias 
and  cultural  bias,  and  the  lack  of  Na- 
tive professionals  in  the  testing  field. 
In  addition,  they  posed  the  question: 
is  this  test  situation  at  the  root  of  the 
high  dropout  rate,  the  many  Native 
students  placed  into  special  educa- 
tion and  remedial  classes? 
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All  governmental  officials  demand 
the  banning  of  racist  mascots  for  non- 
Indian  teams,  from  the  sports  within 
their  states,  and  a  nation  as  a  whole. 


Goal  6 

High-Quality  Native 

and  non-Native 
School  Personnel 

CONCERNS 

AL  Inadequate  funding  limits  education- 
al innovations  and  training  for 
individuals  to  incorporate  the  use  of 
innovations  with  the  students.  Fur- 
ther, educators  resist  the 
incorporation  of  many  innovations 
such  as  interactive  technologies. 

AL  Lack  of  adequate  training  of  those 

involved  in  the  educational  process. 

AK  Local  and  state  goals  must  be 
changed  to  implement  Native  orient- 
ed educators. 

AK  School  districts  do  not  encourage 
high  school  graduates  to  go  into  the 
field  of  education. 

AK  Inadequate  funding  is  available  for 
students  who  come  from  a  rural  envi- 
ronment. 

AK  No  local  incentives  are  available  for 
studentstogointo  education. 

AZ  Given  the  rapidly  changing  demogra- 
phics of  the  overall  population  of  the 
United  States,  this  is  becoming  an 
essential  national  goal  for  all  minority 
groups,  which  are  ail  at  present  seri- 
ously under-represented  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

AZ  The  major  question  is  whether  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  capable 
of  restructuring  their  programs  to  ef- 
fectively address  the  increasing  di- 
versity of  needs. 


AZ  Obviously ,  this  is  a  goal  that  everyone 
wants,  at  least  in  theory,  from  the 
local  to  the  national  level.  The  safety 
of  schools  could  be  easily  attained  if 
schools  were  permitted  to  expel  any 
student  involved  in  substance  abuse. 
But  what  would  happen  to  those  stu- 
dents? The  complication  is  that  soci- 
ety wants  the  schools  to  be 
responsible  for  providing  prevention 
education,  which  is  reasonable, 
along  with  counseling,  remediation 
and  a  wide  gamut  of  activities  for 
students  who  become  involved  in 
substance  abuse,  for  which  many 
schools  lack  qualified  and  trained 
personnel,  funds  and  other  neces- 
sary resources. 

CO  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  trained 
Native  teachers.  However,  a  real 
concern  exists  as  to  what  constitutes 
appropriate  training,  with  some  peo- 
ple questioning  whether  current 
teacher  training  practices  have  pre- 
pared teachers  adequately  for  teach- 
ing the  dominant  population,  much 
less  Native  students.  Are  current 
teacher  preparation  programs  appro- 
priate for  teachers  who  teach  primar- 
ily Native  students?  These  are 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered. 
Other  concerns  revolve  around  how 
we  can  interest  Native  people  in  be- 
coming educators  and  returning  to 
teach  Native  students,  how  can  we 
fund  higher  education  for  prospec- 
tive teachers,  how  can  we  better  re- 
tain Native  students  in  colleges  and 
universities,  and  how  can  we  encour- 
age all  teachers  to  become  culturally 
sen  siti  ve  to  a  variety  of  cultures- 

FL  The  academic,  emotional,  cultural 

and  social  needs  of  our  Native  Ameri- 
can children  are  not  being  met 
through  the  school  system.  Nation- 
ally, Native  American  students  con- 
sistently score  lower  as  a  group  on 
standardized  tests;  have  a  much 
higher  than  average  drop  out  rate; 
and  generally  fall  below  the  norm  in  ail 
measures  of  academic  success.  In 
addition,  schools  fail  to  identify  the 
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developmental  problems  of  Native 
American  students  and  provide  little 
opportunity  for  Native  American  par- 
ental involvement  and  participation 
into  school  curriculum  and  programs. 
School  systems,  including  teachers, 
display  a  gross  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
Native  American  cultures  and  cus- 
toms. 

FL  Lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of 
students,  parents,  teachers,  admin- 
istrators and  tribes,  of  the  opportu- 
nities in  higher  education  for  Native 
American  students. 

IA  ANationai  Plan  does  not  exist  to  man- 

date and  monitor  teacher  train- 
ing/instruction in  native 
cultures/languages. 

KS  There  is  a  lack  of  Native  American 
Educators  (including  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  administrators). 

Ml  Poverty  of  American  Indian  families 

to  support  higher  education . 

Ml  Lack  of  support  for  the  facul- 

ty/administration/teacher level  for 
Native  American  curriculum. 

M  i  Teachers  are  poorly  paid . 

Ml  Curriculum  development  to  teach 

teachers. 

Ml  The  low  number  of  American  Indian 

students  that  attend  college. 

Ml  The  virtual  non-existence  of  cultural 

curriculum. 

Ml  The  lack  of  cultural  resources. 

Mi  Resistance  from  majority  and  educa- 

tional community. 

Ml  Resistance  from  universities  to  in- 

clude curriculum. 

Ml  Teachers    would    resent  added 

workload. 


Ml  Lack  of  Native  Americans  majoring  in 

teaching. 

Ml  Lack  of  time  element. 

Ml  Who  will  instruct  the  instructors? 

Ml  Institutional  racism. 

Ml  Lack  of  written  materials  for  Native 

American  cultures. 

Ml  Lack  of  money  to  develop  curricu- 

lum. 

Ml  Lackof  curriculum  to  teachthe teach- 

er in  their  own  culture. 

Ml  Lack  of  understanding  of  Tribal 

Treaties. 

Ml  Lack  of  fellowships  and  other  pro- 

gram incentives  to  attract  American 
Indian  students  into  the  education 
curriculum. 

MT  There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
American  Indian  professionals  in  all 
fields.  Qualified  teachers,  counsel- 
ors, and  administrators  are  especial- 
ly lacking.  In  Montana,  fewerthan  two 
percent  of  all  certified  educators  are 
American  Indian,  while  approximate- 
ly ten  percent  of  the  K-1 2  enrollment 
are  American  Indian. 

MT  The  President  and  Congress  must 
initiate  a  review  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
model  and  draft  legislation  to  meet 
this  critical  need,  and  review  related 
federal  programs,  e.g.,  BIA  Higher 
Education  programs,  Title  V  fellow- 
ship programs,  the  Tribal  Controlled 
Community  College  Act,  and  other 
federal  agencies  that  have  a  minority 
component,  in  an  effort  to  gauge  the 
adequacy  of  funding  and  scope. 
They  must  also  increase  current  lev- 
els of  scholarship  funding  for  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  all  programs. 
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MT  The  education  of  American  Indians  is 
hampered  by  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate curriculum  development  cen- 
ters, alternative  delivery  systems, 
eg.,  telecommunications  and  librar- 
ies. 

MT  The  President  and  Congress  must 
amend  or  draft  legislation  to  ensure 
coordination  of  resources,  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  and  access  to 
those  instruction  related  services. 

MT  Community  education  needs  to  de- 
velop, in  consort  with  family  and  tribal 
mores,  parent  effectiveness  training 
programs,  parent  assertiveness 
training  programs,  day-care  ser- 
vices, and  Head  Start  programs  that 
are  well  coordinated  and  working  for 
thesamegoals. 

MT  Area  schools  need  «o  promote  holis- 
tic education  with  the  total  commu- 
nity as  their  constituents.  School 
administrators  can  set  the  tone  by 
promoting  the  coordinated  effort  and 
getting  everyone  involved  in  educa- 
tion. 

MT  Individuals  can  be  responsible  for 
education  by  becoming  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  to 
have  a  well  educated  society. 


NC  Obstacles  in  achieving  the  National 
Education  Goals  for  Indian  students 
were  identified  as:  failure  by  schools 
in  identifying  all  "at  risk"  Indian  stu- 
dents; not  having  enough  funding  to 
achieve  the  goals;  health  problems; 
family  illiteracy;  unemployment  of 
parents,  summed  up  as  Indians  in 
poverty;  the  need  to  train  all  teachers 
about  Indian  students;  lack  of  ade- 
quate counseling;  lack  of  parental 
involvement;  and  irrelevant  curricu- 
lum for  many  students. 


NN  At  the  core  of  much  Navajo  dissatis- 
faction with  the  current  governance 
structure  of  schools  educating  Na- 
vajo children  is  that  the  Navajc  Nation 
has  not  been  able  to  integrate  instruc- 
tions in  Navajo  language,  history, 
government  and  cultural  traditions 
into  the  basic  curriculum  of  publicly 
funded  schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 
Despite  the  adoption  of  Navajo  edu- 
cation policies  calling  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  Navajo  specific  course 
areas,  few  schools  have  even  at- 
tempted such  offerings. 

NV         Teachers  not  understanding. 

NV  Counseling/tutorial  services  in  all 
grades. 

NV  Culturally  sensitive  in-service  for 
teachers  (on  studentlevel). 

NV  Expand  on  multi-cultural  class  for 
teachers. 

NV  Support  for  non-professional  Indian 
people  to  get  a  degree. 

NV  Include  Indian  history  in  public  and 
college  level  history  classes,  Indian 
people  don'tgetrespect. 

NV  Counseling  workshops  for  students 
and  parents. 

N V         Tracking  system  of  programs. 

SD  One  school  employee  in  a  major  pub- 
lic school  system  indicated  that 
teachers  are  particularly  hard  to  work 
with  when  dealing  with  racism  be- 
cause most  don't  acknowledge  their 
own  racism  and  therefore  are  unable 
to  identify  non-blatant  racism  or  see  a 
need  to  access  appropriate  re- 
sources and  services. 
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UT  Lack  of  an  articulated  core  Indian 
studies  curriculum  for  grades  K-12. 
Schools  have  continued  in  espous- 
ing rigid  Euro-American  history 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
Indians'  loss  of  tribal  identity,  frag- 
mentation of  the  family,  inability  to 
make  cross-cultural  transition  as  well 
as  loss  of  tribal  identity. 

UT  Prejudice,  racism  and  paternalism: 
Indian  students  for  the  most  part  are 
educated  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. Consequently,  they  are  labeled 
(remedial,  slow  learner,  passive, 
etc.).  Also,  many  of  the  Indian  stu- 
dents are  scattered  throughout  the 
district(s)  which  results  in  isolation 
and  a  sense  of  alienation  resulting  in 
feelings  of  low  self-worth  and  identity 
conflicts. 

UT  Lack  of  recognition  and  credibility  of 
existing  tribal  knowledge  of  Indian 
community  people.  Current  Ameri- 
can education  certification  standards 
prohibit  credit  for  experiential  tribal 
knowledge.  The  status  quo  requires 
that  a  course  offering  sanctioned  by 
higher  institutions  of  education  must 
be  offered  and  taken  to  have  any 
credibility.  This  runs  into  conflict  with 
tribal  people  because  here  again  we 
see  the  imposition  of  institutional 
standards  upon  tribal  people  and  cul- 
ture in  order  to  be  viewed  credible 
with  regard  to  the  life  experience  in  a 
tribal  context. 

UT  Native  American  customsand  beliefs 
are  devalued  by  school  systems. 

UT         Native  American  world  views  are 
considered  to  be  primitive  and  non- 
essential to  success  in  the  dominant 
'  world. 

UT  Virtues  taunht  by  Native  American 
parents  in  the  home  are  not  promoted 
in  public  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  taught  opposite. 


UT  Historically  Native  Americans  have 
been  portrayed  by  educational  sys- 
tems as  being  a  hindrance  to 
progress,  not  as  contributors  to  his- 
tory, math,  and  literature. 

UT  School  and  district  personnel  are  un- 
aware of  Native  American  beliefs  and 
way  of  life. 

UT  Teachers  and  administrators  are  not 
adequately  prepared  to  work  with  Na- 
tive American  students. 

UT  Most  teachers  at  reservation  and  BIA 

schools  are  of  poor  quality.  They  do 
not  challenge,  teach,  nor  motivate 
students. 

UT  Teachers  at  reservation  and  BIA 
schools  are  not  culturally  knowledge- 
ableabout  Native  Americans. 

UT  Reservation  and  BiA  schools  often 

attract  incompetent,  second  rate 
teachers. 

UT  There  are  preconceived  notions  th^t 
Native  American  students  belong  in 
special  education  classes. 

UT  Indian  history  and  culture  are  not  an 

integrated  component  of  the  curricu- 
lum, grades  K-12. 

UT  (There  is  a)  need  for  mandatoiy 

teacher/counselor  training  courses 
toward  certification  which  train  pre- 
service  candidates  in  hope  to  better 
provide  classroom  instruction  with  In- 
dian students.  Utah  colleges  of  edu- 
cation and  teacher  certification  do 
not  have  mandatory  multicultural 
course  requirements. 

UT  American  Indian  students  have 
unique  adjustment  needs  that  must 
be  met  to  ensure  success  in  post- 
secondary  programs.  Culturally  sen- 
sitive and  relevant  support  is 
essential. 

WA  Failure  to  recognize  community  so- 
cial, cultural,  spiritual,  and  physical 
health  issues. 
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WA         Lack  of  programs/curriculum. 

WA  Needs  to  come  from  us;  i.e.,  Native 
Americans  teaching  the  classes  to 
theteachers. 

WA  Need  more  Native  American  teach- 
ers now. 

WA  Lack  of  training  programs  relevant  to 
the  employment  needs  of  the  com- 
munities (once  people  are  trained 
they  cannotfind  a  job  in  whatthey  are 
trained;  i.e.,  cashier/checker  train- 
ing). 

WA  Lack  of  curriculum  responsive  to  the 
variety  of  learning  styles-K-12  and 
college. 

WA         Poor  quality  of  instructors. 

WA  "Wecan'tfind  qualified  Native  Ameri- 
cans," is  an  excuse  often  used. 

Wl  Indian  students  often  suffer  from  poor 

self-esteem  and  low  self  respect  be- 
cause of  racial  intolerance  or  igno- 
rance in  the  classrooms  of  public 
schools. 

Wl  Out  of  the  4,000  teachers  in  Milwau- 

kee public  schools,  we  are  aware  if 
only  4  Indian  teachers. 

Wl  High  school  counselors  are  often 

well-intentioned  but  they  don't  see 
Indians  as  real  people  living  in  their 
communities.  They  think  of  Indians 
as  they  are  "Dances  with  Wolves." 

Wl  The   professional  staff  of  most 

schools  do  not  receive  adequate 
training  in  understanding  the  Indian 
culture. 

Wl  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 

inaccurate  curriculum  regarding 
American  Indians  in  the  schools. 

WY  There's  a  need  for  counsefcrs  or 
counselors  to  be  more  knowledge- 
able of  financial  aid  and  scholarships 
that  are  available  to  Indian  students. 
Most  of  the  college  bound  students 
don't  know  about  scholarships. 


WY  Only  few  non-Indian  teachers  work- 
ing in  Indian  schools  are  interested  in 
learning  Indian  culture. 

WY  There  are  .  lot  enough  Native  Ameri- 
can teachers. 

WY  There  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
sporting  activities-rather  than  on 
academics. 

WY  There  are  several  obstacles  in  lan- 
guage development  in  schools: 
funding,  establishing  assessment 
procedures,  lack  of  school  board's 
policy  setting  in  curriculum  and  ob- 
taining parental  approval. 

WY  Indian  children  are  faced  with  having 
to  grow  up  in  two  different  worlds  - 
often  leading  to  identity  crisis.  Some 
deal  with  it  constructively  while  oth- 
ers may  choose  not  to  deal  with  it  and 
escape  by  using  drugs. 

WY  Currently  have  few  Native  American 
educators  (i.e.  teachers,  professors, 
etc.). 

WY  Very  little  teaching  of  students  of  cul- 
tural/traditional ways. 

WY  Lackoffunds. 

WY  Lack  of  knowledge  of  cultural  be- 
liefs/customs  in  higher  education 
facilities  that  prepare  our  future 
teachers. 

MN  Cultural  illiteracy:  culturally  relevant 
curriculum  isn't  integrated  into  regu- 
lar curriculum;  non^minority  faculty 
and  siaff  lack  knowledge  of  tribal  sov- 
ereignty and  laws;  textbooks  lack  cul- 
turally relevant  information  on 
American  Indians  and  other  minority 
folks. 

MN  Cultural  sensitivity  training  for  non- 
Indian  personnel. 

MN  More  time  spent  with  students  in 
schools  by  Indian  personnel. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

AL  Provide  funding  for  in-service  and 

teachertraining. 

AL  In-service  costs  -  $200.00  per  teach- 

er. 

AL  Provide  opportunities  for  teachers  to 

work  cooperatively  with  instructional 
strategies  which  are  proven  to  be 
effective  for  Indian  students. 

AL  Provide  teachers  opportunities  to 

work  cooperatively  with  instructional 
specialists  in  the  development  of  cu  r- 
riculum  and  instructional  strategies 
proven  effective  for  Indian  students 
to  gain  mastery  of  basic  academic 
skills. 

AL  Inadequate  training  for  personnel  in- 

volved in  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams. 

AL  Initiate  proven  abuse  prevention 

procedures  in  school  and  provide  for 
the  traini  ig  of  staff  to  use  them. 

AL  Employ  teachers  or  educators  that 

have  a  knowledge  of  Native  Ameri- 
can culture  that  have  received  ade- 
quate training. 

AK  Curriculum  content  and  materials 

must  be  accurate,  complete  and  in- 
clude local,  state  and  national  con- 
tributions of  Alaska  Native 'American 
Indians.  Additional  federal  funding 
should  be  made  available  to  promote 
multicultural  education  appreciate, 
awareness  to  develop  and  enhance  a 
global  perspective. 

AK  Alternative  must  be  provided  for 

teacher  certification  on  the  State  lev- 
el, facilitating  recognition  of  teaching 
skills  and  knowledge  of  curriculum 
content  of  recognized  experts. 

AK  Cross-cultural  teacher  training  pro- 

grams must  be  implemented  requir- 
ing study  of  at  le^st  6  credits  in  Alaska 
Native  culture  and/or  language. 


AK  It  is  recommended  that  the  indig- 
enous language  and  culture  be  re- 
quired instruction  in  public 
education. 

AK  Alaska  Natives/Indians  must  be  hired 
as  staff  in  schools  to  serve  as  positive 
role  models. 

AK  College  level  courses  must  be  de- 
signed to  teach  new  teachers  how  to 
teach  to  the  variety  of  cultures  in 
Alaska. 

AK  School  districts  must  start  offering 
college  levelcourses  in  high  school. 

AK  Need  to  offer  career  education  pro- 
grams at  an  early  grade  level. 

AK  Need  strategy  for  rewarding  teachers 
who  do  an  effective  job. 

AK  The  DOE  must  put  together  a  Task 
Force  to  deal  with  Native  students 
and  their  grades ,  to  find  out  where  we 
are  losing  students  through  the  sys- 
tem. The  Task  Force  must  also  come 
up  with  recommendations  to  the  local 
schools  to  help  them  overcome  this 
problem. 

AK  The  number  one  priority  relative  to 
school  district  personnel  issues  con- 
tinues to  be  the  need  to  incorporate 
qualified  Native  people  into  the  staff- 
ing of  public  school  at  every  job  level. 
The  Governor's  Commission  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  (in  1988)  reported 
that: 

AK  Native  people  make  up  a  significant 
proportion  of  many  student  bodies 
throughout  the  state  but  few,  if  any, 
Native  teachers,  counselors  or  staff 
are  hired  to  provide  role  and  cultural 
models.  We  need  more  Alaska  Na- 
tive American  Indian  teachers.  Many 
Natives  do  not  possess  the  degrees 
or  certification  requirements  these 
positions  require,  but  they  offer  the 
cultural  understanding  vital  for  Native 
young  people  to  succeed  in  school 
and  for  non-Natives  to  understand 
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Native  cultures.  In  1988,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  recommendations 
heard  by  the  Governor's  Interior 
Commission  on  Children  and  Youth 
from  Native  youth  was  the  need  for 
more  Native  teachers,  counselors, 
and  other  role  models. 

AK  There  are  many  teachers  who  simply 
do  not  fit,  are  not  committed  to  rural 
values,  and  through  their  own  individ- 
ual ethnocentricities,  demean  Native 
students.  These  teachers  alienate 
themselves  from  the  village  and  Na- 
tive community  and  do  little  more 
than  collect  a  sizeable  income.  This 
is  not  acceptable.  It  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive and  it  has  a  devastating  affect  on 
ourNativechildren, 

AK  All  incoming  district  personnel  should 
be  carefully  screened,  and  only  the 
best  should  be  recruited  to  serve  in 
our  schools.  School  districts  should 
utilize  local  Native  advisory  boards  to 
determine  what  special  qualities  in 
teachers,  principals  and  staff  are  val- 
ued by  parents  and  students. 
Recruitment  efforts  should  extend 
nationally  to  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions which  have  a  focus  on 
cross-cultural  training  of  educators. 
Local  Native  advisory  boards  should 
be  actively  involved  in  the  interview- 
ing and  se'rction  of  the  district  staff 
that  will  teach  theirchildren. 

AK  The  pre-conference  participants  rec- 
ommend that  all  school  districts 
reexamine  current  curricula  to  pro- 
mote and  incorporate  relevancy  for 
Alaska  Native  students.  Basic  aca- 
demic skills  must  be  presented  within 
the  environmental  and  cultural 
realities  of  the  student.  Materials  and 
texts  must  reflect  the  realities  of  the 
Native  student's  life  around  him  or 
her.  The  school  environment  must 
reflect  and  validate  the  importance  of 
the  Native  cultures.  To  motivate  stu- 
dents to  learn,  what  is  learned  must 
have  a  high  correlation  to  practical 
application  of  the  community  and 
world  in  which  we  live. 


AK  Likewise  school  districts  are  asked 
by  the  pre-conference  participants  to 
seriously  consider  the  immediate 
and  expanded  inclusion  of  Native  el- 
ders as  invaluable  resource  persons 
and  partners  in  the  development  of 
curriculum  materials  for  Native  stu- 
dents and  their  Native  involvement  in 
implementing  appropriate  aspects  of 
the  curriculum  n  the  classroom  with 
school  teachers.  Many  of  our  elders 
will  no  longer  be  with  us  after  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  When  they  leave,  a 
large  portion  of  our  languages  and 
cultures  will  leave  with  them.  Elders 
have  also  played  a  central  role  in 
educating  Native  children.  Whatthey 
know  and  what  they  have  to  teach 
belongs  in  our  children's  class- 
rooms. 

AK  it  is  imperative  that  all  schools  in  Alas- 
ka in  integrate  Native  values,  skills 
development,  and  languages  in  all 
subject  areas  taught.  Cultural  values 
and  ideas  as  well  as  the  deep  cog- 
nitive thoughts  expressed  in  our  lan- 
guages cannot  be  reserve  for  an 
isolated  or  as  an  add-on  class.  They 
must  be  integrated  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  every  course  (math,  reading, 
writing,  history,  geography,  science, 
etc.)  and  they  must  be  taught  to  all 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secon- 
dary levels  suing  child  developmen- 
tal^ appropriate  practices. 

AK  Schools  must  also  have  appropriate 
staff  configurations  including  coun- 
selors for  every  grade  level  to  effec- 
tively educate  children  when  they 
arrive  at  the  school  house  door,  re- 
gardless of  variations  in  student's  in- 
terest, capabilities,  or  learning  styles. 
Our  state  educational  system  must 
be  fundamentally  restructured  to  en- 
sure that  all  students  can  meet  higher 
standards.  Our  schools  must  focus 
on  results  not  just  on  procedures. 
There  must  ba  powerful  incentives 
for  teacher  performance  and  im- 
provement, and  real  consequence 
for  persistent  teacher  failure.  Gifted, 
creative,  anc  sensitive  teachers 
must  be  recruited  and  more  teachers 
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who  reflect  our  cultural  richness  must 
be  trained  and  utilized. 

AK  Relevant  university  programs  which 
focus  on  strengthening  Native  cul- 
tures for  example,  Native  languages 
and  history  courses  are  needed  as 
well  as  courses  to  help  teachers  work 
effectively  with  Native  children  rela- 
tive to  social  issues  such  as  child 
abuse,  neglect  and  suicide  preven- 
tion. The  universities  need  courses 
that  prepare  teachers  for 
multicultural  Alaska  native  learning 
styles  and  cross  cultural  communica- 
tion. Graduate  research  programs 
need  to  focus  on  issues  which  will 
benefit  Native  people.  The  confer- 
ence participants  also  suggested  the 
creation  of  tribal  colleges  within  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

AK  It  was  recommended  by  the  pre-con- 
ference  participants  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  actively  support 
the  training  of  local  school  board 
members  and  support  HB352  -  the 
mandate  for  Native  studies  and  lan- 
guages in  all  schools.  No  child  in 
Alaska  should  be  allowed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  without  success- 
fully completing  a  course  in  Alaska 
history  and  culture. 

AZ  Effective  methods  to  educate  at  an 
early  childhood  level  include  the  use 
of  bilingual  personnel,  continued 
staff  training,  use  of  hands-on  activi- 
ties, ample  opportunities  for  oral  lan- 
guage development  and  the 
introduction  of  native  language  in 
preschool.  State  universities  should 
provide  an  early  childhood  certifica- 
tion program  in  rural  areas  for  the 
convenience  of  personnel. 

AZ  It  is  widely  believed  that  teachers 
need  to  be  retrained  in  learning  styles 
of  Native  American  students.  Native 
Americans  need  to  be  challenged, 
especially  in  mathematics,  comnr  > 
nication  and  computers  for  today's 
working  environment. 


AZ  Schools  and  personnel  must  first  un- 
derstand the  background  and 
feelings  that  have  developed  over  the 
years.  Then  they  will  realize  what 
must  be  done  to  overcome  the  past 
and  establish  the  institutional 
changes  that  must  be  made  to  estab- 
lish a  new  bonding  between  the  In- 
dian parents  and  the  schools. . 

AZ  As  educators  better  understand  the 
culture  of  the  studer*  and  his  her 
family,  increased  community  partici- 
pation can  be  expected. 

AZ  Tribes  need  to  further  develop  lan- 
guage study  materials  to  make 
Native  literature  more  widely  avail- 
able. Native  languages  and  cultures 
need  to  be  integrated  into  all  parts  of 
thecurriculum. 

AZ  Indian  youth  should  become  involved 
in  the  general  election  processes 
through  school  curriculum. 

AZ  We  stress  the  importance  of  good 
teaching  now  more  than  ever.  There 
must  be  an  appropriate  balance  of 
staff  development  opportunities. 

AZ  There  is  a  need  to  orient  the  teaching 
staff  on  how  to  understand  the  culture 
of  their  students.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, to  understand  the  factors  of 
motivation  and  learning  styles  for  In- 
dian children.  Likewise,  tribes  should 
assume  greater  responsibilities  in 
orienting  new  staff  members  to  their 
culture. 

AZ  University-level,  on-site  courses 
should  be  provided,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous opportunities  for  staff  to  up- 
grade their  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

AZ  Schools  must  provide  ef  :tive  ori- 
entation programs  for  non-Indian 
teachers,  coordinate^staff  develop- 
ment programs  for  early  childhood 
and  primary  school  teachers  and  in- 
crease cooperative  and  innovative 
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programs  with  universities,  including 
programs  to  provide  paraprofess- 
ionals  with  required  courses  to  en- 
ablethern  to  earn  degrees. 

AZ  Schools  should  enhance  staff  sala- 
ries to  levels  comparable  with  other 
professionals  and  utilize  their  exper- 
tise effectively  during  non-teaching 
time. 

AZ  Teachers  must  be  effectively  trained 
in  cultural  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
Indian  children  and  their  families,  es- 
pecially in  early  childhood  and  pri- 
mary grades. 

AZ  Teachers  in  Indian  communities 
should  be  required  to  complete  cer- 
tification programs  designed  to  sen- 
sitize them  to  local  needs,  culture, 
values  and  traditions.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  designed  by  tribes, 
but  should  be  equivalent  to  state  cer- 
tification procedures. 

AZ  Create  incentive  programs  such  as 
educational  enrichment  and  staff  de- 
velopment opportunities,  which  may 
include  matching  tribal  funds  or  other 
subsidized  benefits,  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators for  local  schools. 

AZ  Because  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  inadequate, 
funding  for  Native  Americans  pursu- 
ing a  teaching  career  should  be  in- 
creased and  maintained. 

CO  Curriculum  and  instruction  should  be 
culturally  appropriate  and  accommo- 
date a  variety  of  learning  styles  and 
levelsof  development. 

CO  The  school  curriculum  should  teach 
about  the  concept  of  culture  and  how 
the  majority  culture  is  sinviar  to  and 
different  from  other  cultures  in  Amer- 
ica. All  students  should  learn  about 
and  develop  respect  for  a  variety  of 
cultures,  including  Native  cultures. 


CO  The  contributions  of  Native  people 
should  be  integrated  throughout  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  Curricular 
and  textbook  revision  is  required  to 
present  true  history  and  Native 
American  literature,  science,  and 
other  achievements. 

CO  Appropriate  training  should  be  avail- 
able to  teachers  to  learn  new  and 
existing  curriculum  or  improved 
methods  of  teaching. 

CO  The  curriculum  must  be  restructured 
to  incorporate  the  teaching  of  think- 
ing skills,  social  skills,  and  the  partici- 
pation skills  of  active  citizenship. 

CO  Students  should  be  encouraged 
early  to  consider  teaching  as  a  ca- 
reer. This  is  enhanced  by  observing 
Native  teasers  as  role  models. 

CO  Renewed  efforts  must  be  made  to 
recruit  teachers  into  education. 
Funding  in  the  forms  of  grants  and 
scholarships  is  critical  to  this  endeav- 
or. 

CO  Colleges  and  universities  should  re- 
cruit mentors,  provide  peer 
counseling,  establish  tutoring  pro- 
grams, and  create  other  support  sys- 
tems to  retain  Native  students  in 
teachertraining  programs. 

CO  Native  elders  and  community  mem- 
bers should  develop  teacher  training 
materials  to  assist  non-Native  teach- 
ers in  becoming  more  knowledge- 
able about  traditional  values,  learning 
styles,  and  Native  lifestyles. 

CO  Non-Native  teachers  need  more  op- 
portunities to  interact  with  Native 
people  during  teacher  preparation 
programs.  This  interaction  will  in- 
crease their  knowledge  of  tribal  diver- 
sity and  respect  for  Native  peoples 
and  diminish  damaging  stereotypes 
they  may  hold  and  subsequently 
teach. 
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CO  Basic  skills  assessment  tests  prove 
to  be  a  barrier  to  the  recruitment  of 
Native  teachers.  These  tests  need  to 
be  reviewed  and  revised. 

CO  On-site  teacher  training  and  profes- 
sional development  programs  should 
be  available  to  Native  people  in  iso- 
lated areas.  This  perhaps  does  not 
pertain  directly  to  Colorado. 

CO  Trained  Native  counselors  must  be 
available  in  every  scnool  where  prob- 
lems exist. 

CO  School  personnel  frequently  use  so- 
phisticated educational  terms  to 
make  parents  feel  uninformed  and 
inadequate.  Teachers  and  adminis- 
trators need  training  in  successful 
communication  with  diverse  cultural 
groups  and  with  parents  who  are  in- 
terested, intelligent,  but  not  highly 
educated.  Parents  must  be  given  ap- 
propriate opportunities  to  learn  new 
sophisticated  terminology  and  meth- 
odology. 

IA  We  recommend  t^at  federal  legisla- 

tion be  introduced  and  enacted  to 
support  and  expand  the  impact  of  the 
Native  American  Languages  Act. 
Recommend  federal  legislation  to 
mandate  state  design  of  multi-cul- 
tural instruction  to  include  specific 
instruction  in  Native  American  cul- 
ture and  histories,  not  limited  to  trea- 
ties and  languages.  The  design  to 
include  specific  ties  to  teacher  cer- 
tification and  monitoring  to  determine 
state  and  district  adherence  to  legis- 
lation. 

IA  There  exists  a  shortage  of  Native 

American  teachers,  counselors  and 
educators.  We  recommend  that  fed- 
eral legislation  to  be  enacted  to  sup- 
plement current  BIAIHS  training 
programs  to  include  funding  for  un- 
dergraduates in  education  and  health 
as  well  as  to  increase  funding  for 
graduate  training  for  Native  American 
professionals. 


FL  Implement  sensitivity  programs  that 

replace  stereotypical  images  of  Na- 
tive American  customs,  culture,  his- 
tory and  goals  with  accurate  and  real 
information  on  the  contemporary  re- 
ality of  Native  Americans.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  designed  for  school 
administrators,  faculty  and  staff  utiliz- 
ing local  universities,  academic  ex- 
perts and  tribal  representatives. 

FL  Require  teachers  to  complete  a 

course  in  Ethnic  Relations  which 
would  include  accurate  information 
concerning  Native  Americans.  (Law 
enforcement  officers  in  Florida  are 
required  to  complete  a  course  in  Eth- 
nic Relations.)  Responsibility:  State 
and  local  education  agencies. 

KS  The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
provide  the  mechanisms  necessary 
to  assure  that  non-Indian  early 
childhood  educators/specialists  be 
trained  and  sensitized  to  the  unique 
culturally  related  variables  impacting 
American  Indian  children  in  order  to 
assure  that  such  children  receive  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  grow  and  pros- 
per during  the  early  years  of  life. 

KS  The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
research,  develop,  and  implement 
programs  of  parent  training  to  in- 
clude, but  not  limited  to,  arecS  such 
as:  the  parent  as  teacher  program, 
parenting  skills  before  becoming  a 
parent  (high  school  focus)  Grand- 
parents as  parents,  and  Early 
Childhood  psychologyfor  parents. 

KS  There  should  be  a  national  certifica- 

tion procedure  between  the  states  to 
interface  credentials  of  the  Native 
American  Teacherfor  accreditation. 

KS  Need  to  review  and  disseminate  ex- 
isting curriculum  materials  that  ad- 
dress the  historic  accuracy  of  Indian 
contributions  to  society  that  are  cul- 
turally sensitive  to  Native  Americans 
throughout  Indian  country. 
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KS  Teacher  certification  (should)  be 
geared  toward  a  more  culturally  di- 
verse background  education  of 
teachers,  with  an  extra  year  used  for 
this  focus. 

KS  Teachers  in-service  training  required 
once  a  year  include  diverse  topics  at 
a  Native  American  college  or  in-ser- 
vice directed  by  a  Native  American 
instructor(s), 

KS  Preparation  of  Native  American  stu- 
dents begin  in  high  school  for  future 
teachers. 

KS  Use  of  tuition  waivers  and  other  in- 

centive programs  be  designed,  so 
that  all  Native  American  students 
have  access  to  higher  education 
geared-teacher  education,  sociai 
workers,  etc. 

KS  Future  teachers  have  adequate  facili- 

ties and  facility  options  for  a  learning 
environment. 

KS  Native  Americar.  resources  be  mads 

readily  available  to  all  teachers. 

KS  Whereas:  It  is  well  documented  that 
history  in  schools  is  inaccurate  and 
biased  towards  the  Eurocentric 
viewpoint;  and  it  is  necessary  for  Na- 
tive and  non-Native  children  to  obtain 
an  accurate  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tive cultural  heritage  and  contribu- 
tions; be  it  resolved  that  the  Kansas 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  recommends  that  ele- 
mentary curriculum  be  revised  to  re- 
flect an  accurate  portrayal  of  history 
including  the  Native  American  per- 
spective; and  steles  and  local  school 
districts  should  be  mandated  to  de- 
velop programs  to  enhance  appre- 
ciation of  Native  and  non-Native 
people  for  Native  cultural  heritage 
and  contributions. 

KS  Increasing  the  number  of  Native  edu- 

cators and  administrators  to  facilitate 
a  culturally  sensitive  cooperative  ap- 
proachtoeduc  ion. 


KS  Provision  of  training  to  all  those  peo- 

ple (parents,  educators,  tribes, 
communities)  to  reduce  ignorance 
and  misunderstandings  of  both  Na- 
tive and  non-Native  culture. 

KS  The  certification  processof  all  educa- 
tors (teachers,  counselors, 
administrators,  both  Native  and  non- 
Native)  include  a  reflection  of  accu- 
rate cultural  resources  and 
information, 

KS  The  Kansas  White  House  Confer- 

ence on  Indian  Education  recom- 
mends that  Native  Americans  be 
recruited  into  the  educational  field 
and  be  given  necessary  financial 
support. 

Ml  Accept  the  idea  that  students  can 

learn  at  high  levels  under  the  right 
conditions  of  teaching  and  learning. 
All  groups  must  work  toward  raising 
the  mean  achievement  and  reducing 
the  student  achievement  variance. 

Ml  School  Districts  and  Tribai  commu- 

nities must  provide  all  employees 
with  training  in  quality  leadership, 
measurement,  analysis,  problem 
solving,  self-evaluation,  and  asser- 
tiveness  training.  We  must  recognize 
that  different  levels  and  functions  in 
the  school  organization  processes 
required  different  types  of  training. 
In-service  for  the  improvement  of 
educational  outcomes  cannot  be  a 
yearly  or  even  monthly  activity.  It 
must  be  part  of  the  norman  work  of 
theschool. 

Ml  The  educational  system  must  devel- 

op culturally  sensitive  programs  and 
services  which  identify  and  meet  the 
special  needs  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. AIDS,  and  Agent  Orange  ef- 
fects on  American  Indian  children. 

Ml  The    educational    system  must 

urgently  develop  culturally  sensitive 
AIDS  prevention  programs  and  dis- 
seminate the  information  within  the 
American  Indian  communities. 
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Ml  School  staff  need  to  be  respectful  of 

American  Indian  religions. 

Ml  As  a  people  who  are  responsible  to 

the  earth  as  its  "keepers"  our  stu- 
dents must  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  environmental  education. 

Ml  Michigan  Department  of  Education's 

State  Board  Continuing  Education 
Unit  programs  should  include  oppor- 
tunities for  teachers  to  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs,  culture,  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  American  Indian 
students. 

Ml  Colleges/Universities    and  Tribal 

Governments  must  provide  all  em- 
ployees with  training  in  quality  leader- 
ship, n.easurement,  analysis, 
problem  solving,  self  evaluation,  and 
assertiveness  training.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  different  levels  and  func- 
tions in  the  college/university 
organization  processes  require  dif- 
ferent types  of  training.  In-service  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  out- 
comes cannot  be  a  yearly  or  even 
monthly  activity.  It  must  be  part  of  the 
normal  work  of  the  institution. 

Ml  Professional  American  Indian  pro- 

grams such  as  teacher  training,  so- 
cial work,  accounting,  mortuary 
science,  etc.  need  to  be  developed. 

Ml  Classes  and  programs  need  to  be 

developed  and  implemented  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity BIA  and  Department  of  Edu- 
cation financial  support. 

Ml  Many  of  these  offices  agencies  who 

lack  American  Indian  staff  often  lack 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  sen- 
sitivity to  work  effectively  with  Michi- 
gan American  Indian  families. 
Training  programs  need  to  be  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  with  knowl- 
edgeable Indian  representatives  to 
train  and  sensitize  non-Native  staff 
working  in  social  service  agencies. 

Ml  Financial  aid  staffs  must  be  culturally 

sensitive  to  the  needs  of  American 
Indian  students  in  highereducation. 


Ml  College  curriculum  development  and 

funds  for  implementation  of  teacher 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  Na- 
tive students,  (national  emphasis) 

Ml  Teacher  certification  requirements 

should  include  the  completion  of  Na- 
tive curriculum  course  work,  (state 
certification  and  national  emphasis) 

Ml  State  core  curriculum  requirements 

should  require  the  infusion  of  Native 
culture  history,  language,  and  tradi- 
tions be  taught  in  all  aspects  of  the 
school  curriculum,  (state  P.A.  25  leg- 
islation and  national  emphasis) 

Ml  Design  and  implement  training  pro- 

grams in  colleges  and  universities 
which  requires  teachers  to  gain 
knowledge  of,  sensitivity  toward  and 
ability  to  implement  programs  in  the 
schools. 

Ml  Enhance    recruitment    of  Native 

American  teachers. 

Ml  Culturally  relevant  and  accurate  cur- 

riculum development. 

MI  Improve  teacher  training  to  assure 

cultural  awareness  and  sensitivity. 

Ml  Design  appropriate  teacher  training 

programs  that  all  teachers  are  re- 
quiredtotake. 

Ml  In-service  students  and  teachers  on 

teaching  and  learning  styles. 

Ml  Holistic  approach  to  the  learning  pro- 

cess. 

Ml  Address     cultural  deficiencies 

through  holisticapproaches. 

Ml  Governmental  issues  need  to  be 

taught  in  a  matter  that  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  thestudent. 

MI  Need  to  increase  American  Indian 

teachers/administration  in  the 
schools  who  are  committed  to  the 
success  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dents. 
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Ml  Programs/courses  in  Tribal  govern- 

ments/continuing   education  for 
teachers. 

Ml  Increase  Native  American  scholar- 

ships. 

Ml  Federal    legislation    to  mandate 

multicultural  curriculum  with  neces- 
sary enactment  funding. 

Ml  Incentive  programs  for  college. 

Ml  Complete  financial  aid  for  college. 

Ml  Cultural  diversity  instruction  manda- 

tory for  every  certified  teacher. 

Ml  Get  Native  students  into  the  field  of 

education  and  develop  a  plan  to  re- 
tain these  students. 

Ml  Curriculum  development  by  Native 

American  teachers. 

Ml  Utilize  incentivetopromotegoals. 

Ml  Many  of  these  offices  agencies  who 

lack  American  Indian  staff  often  lack 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  sen- 
sitivity to  work  effectively  with  Michi- 
gan American  Indian  families. 
Training  programs  need  to  be  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  with  knowl- 
edgeable Indian  representatives  to 
train  and  sensitize  non-Native  staff 
working  in  social  serviceagencies. 

NE  Ninehoursin  Indianstudiesforteach- 
ercertification. 

NE  Curriculum  should  be  identified  and 
consistent  district  to  district,  college 
to  college  for  the  state's  human  rela- 
tions certification  requirements. 

NE  Reservation  schools  need  to  stress  a 
teacher  mentor  program  designed  to 
assist  first-year  teachers  in  an  ori- 
entation to  the  students,  community 
and  culture  (teacher  to  teacher,  com- 
munity to  teacher). 

NY  More  autonomy  for  Native  American 
educators. 


NC  That  all  policies  should  be  culturally, 
linguistically  and  developmental^ 
appropriate  and  should:  a)  focus  on 
teaching  and  learning  with  the  stu- 
dent as  the  customer;  b)  focus  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
Indian  students,  and  c)  focus  atten- 
tion on  innovation  -  to  look  for  better 
ways  to  enhance  learn  ing. 

NC  Suggestions  for  action  that  could  be 
taken  to  overcome  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles were  offered:  recruit  more 
prospective  Indian  teachers;  encour- 
age schools  to  desegregate  student 
data  so  that  data  about  Indian  stu- 
dents will  be  highlighted,  such  as 
academically  talented  students  or 
dropouts;  enhance  the  relationships 
between  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  well  as 
businesses  and  industries  in  local 
communities;  urge  local  education 
agencies  and  state  education  agen- 
cies to  monitor  closely  the  national 
goals  with  special  attention  to  Indian 
students'  progress;  focus  on  Indian 
families  with  special  attention  on  drug 
and  alcohol  programs  for  identified 
problem  cases;  promote  curricula  ef- 
forts that  address  critical  thinking 
skills;  increase  student  scholarships 
and  fellowships;  make  more  acces- 
sible job  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  needy  parents  along 
with  child  care  and  literacy  programs. 
Special  efforts  should  be  put  in  place 
to  engage  in  local  longitudinal  studies 
of  dropouts.  These  kinds  of  steps  will 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  Indian 
studentscan  achieve  the  National 
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Education  Goals  established  by  the 
president  and  support  by  the  gov- 
ernors inthese  United  States. 


Start  Program  and  should  be  encour- 
aged by  national  administrators  of  the 
program. 


NC  That  efforts  be  undertaken  at  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  levels  to  focus 
more  attention  on  the  different  learn- 
ing styles  of  students,  including  In- 
dians, and  that  more  application 
teaching  beencouraged. 

NC  That  supplemental  Federal  funds 
should  be  appropriated  to  hire  Indian 
counselors,  develop  awareness  pro- 
grams and  to  treat  youthful  offenders. 

NN  Staff  development  in  the  Head  Start 
program  must  be  intensive  and  on- 
going. This  includes  education  and 
training  forteaching  staff,  administra- 
tors and  support  staff.  Credentialing 
of  teaching  and  administrative  staff  is 
a  must  for  this  program.  But 
credentialing  without  increases  in 
salary  commensurate  to  the  educa- 
tional effort  required  is  self  defeating. 
As  staff  become  more  highly 
credentialed  but  no  better  paid,  they 
leave,  producing  a  h igh  turnover  rate. 
Therefore,  conferees  seek  Federal 
support,  including  regulatory  support 
and  appropriations  support  for  oper- 
ations Head  Start  with  a  professional- 
ly trained  and  credentialed,  pro- 
fessionally paid  staff. 

NN  Curriculum  development  is  needed 
in  the  Head  Start  Program,  particu- 
larly on  the  Navajo  Nation  and  other 
Indian  Head  Start  programs.  Curricu- 
lum must  be  consistent  and  com- 
parable from  site  to  site  within  the 
Navajo  Nation,  although  it  should  be 
able  to  differ  from  curriculum  in  non- 
Navajo  Head  Start  programs.  The 
Navajo  Nation  should  be  supported  in 
its  efforts  to  develop  a  model  of  Head 
Start  services  and  classroom  deliv- 
ery for  all  Navajo  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. This  model  should  incor- 
porate Navajo  cultural  content  and 
Navajo  learning  styles.  Again,  such 
curriculum  development  should  be 
available  under  the  basic  Head 


NN  Parents  and  elders  must  be  turned  to 
as  a  resource.  Elders  must  be  able  to 
be  teachers  both  to  students  and  to 
educational  staff.  They  are  repositor- 
ies of  expertise  and  understanding  of 
Navajo  traditions  and  values.  They 
are  a  resource  that  must  be  taken  into 
the  schools  and  used  to  broaden  the 
educational  base  of  both  students 
and  staff.  Again,  funding  require- 
ments must  be  supportive  of  such  a 
use  of  community  people,  or  must  be 
changed  to  become  supportive. 

NN  The  Navajo  Community  College 
needsto  obtain  funding  and  initiate  an 
amendment  to  its  enabling  act  to  al- 
low it  to  provide  a  four  year  degree, 
with  emphasis  on  bachelors  degrees 
in  education.  NCC  also  needs  to 
serve  as  a  training  institute  for  school 
personnel  in  a  variety  of  skills  area, 
including  training  in  Navajo  history, 
culture  and  learning  styles. 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  identify 
the  core  competencies,  inservice  ex- 
periences and  cultural  awareness 
training  required  of  all  teachers  of 
Navajo  children  and  require  that  all 
teachers  certified  to  teach  Navajo 
children  obtain  such  competencies 
and  training.  Every  Indian  nation 
needs  to  be  able  to  establish  such 
requirements. 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  language  curriculum  for  all 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation  or  with  a 
significant  number  of  Navajo  stu- 
dents and  to  require  that  such  cur- 
riculum be  offered.  This  goal  requires 
that  the  Navajo  Nation  enjoy  a  De- 
partment of  Education  status  com- 
parable to  state  education  agencies 
in  the  establishment  of  standards  and 
curriculum  requirements.  It  parallels 
the  goal  of  Navajo  social  studies  de- 
velopment identified  in  the  previous 
category. 
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NN  As  part  of  its  state  plan,  the  Navajo 
Nation  should  establish  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  development  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  staff 
working  with  disabled  children  and 
adults.  Training  resources  need  to  be 
identified  both  through  scholarship 
assistance  and  training  resources  for 
such  an  effort. 

NN  NCC  should  also  become  an  institute 
for  in-service  training  of  education 
personnel  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  NCC 
will  require  an  amendment  to  its  en- 
abling legislation  and  funding  to  in- 
stitute a  four  year  program  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

NV  Developing  curriculum  in  accor- 
dance with  tribal  councils. 

NV  Increased  funding  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans to  go  to  college  and  graduate 
level. 

NV  Developmentof  an  Indiancommunity 
college  in  Nevada. 

NV         More  money  for  scholarships. 

NV  Support  system  -  assistance  for 
those  interested  in  part-time  school- 
ing, i.e.,  teacher  aides,  head  start 
teachers,  paraprofessionals  who 
work  in  the  schools,  etc. 

NV  Public  education  that  "informs  every- 
one" that  Indians  "DO  NOT  GET  A 
FREc  RIDE"  with  education  monies. 

NV  Increased  recruitment  for  students 
by  Indian  educators/ professionals. 

NV  Transfer  guidelines  for  students  in 
community  colleges. 

NV  Dissemination  of  information  to  In- 
dian people  regarding  out  of  state 
enrollment  requirements. 

NV  Transfer  guidelines  for  students  en- 
rolled incommunity  colleges. 

NV  Compiling  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation for  programs  which  would 
benefit  Indian  students. 


OK  NO  Federal  fund  should  be  given  to 
any  school  district  with  5%  or  more 
Indian  students  which  does  not  allow 
Indian  tribes  to  participate  in  curricu- 
lum selection  and  development. 

OK  Lack  of  directors  in  schools,  one  per- 
son must  be  in  charge,  that  should  be 
thecurriculum  person. 

OK  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

OK  Mandate  teachers  to  attend  classes 
or  have  coursework  on  Indian  educa- 
tion. Have  college  classes  to  teach 
the  learning  styles  of  Indian  students. 

OK  Include  more  about  tribal  cultures  in 
thecurriculum. 

OK  Develop  resources  and  disperse  to 
state  officials  and  national  officials 
who  make  the  decisions  on  the  types 
of  curriculum  to  be  included  in  the 
schools. 

OK  The  public  school  system  needs  to 
understand  more  about  Indian  learn- 
ing styles. 

OK  Require  all  teachers  to  study  Indian 
History  andculture. 

OK  Require  Indian  studies  in  all  states 
and  provide  credits  for  the  classes. 

OK  Portray  Native  American  life  and  cul- 
ture in  a  more  realistic  sense. 

OK  Consider  stricter  requirements  for 
counseling  degrees  (internships, 
more  classes  specific  to  Indian  learn- 
ing styles  and  social  development). 
At  least  require  an  orientation  to 
multi-cultural  or  Indian  emphasis. 

OK  Educate  Anglo  students  about  Indi- 
ans through  heritage  days  and  or 
habits. 

OK  Require  all  teachers  to  take  a  class 
about  Indians  to  be  certif  ied. 

OK  Provide  workshops  for  teachers  on 
Indians  learning  styles. 
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SD  All  teacher  training  programs  include 
curricula  on  tribal  homeland  history, 
maintenance,  use  and  development 
particularly  stressing  a  tribal  home- 
land ethic. 

SD  Special  demonstration  projects  and 
practicums  be  implemented  utilizing 
existing  land  resources. 

SD  Curricula  which  teaches  land  history, 
use  and  decision  making  models  be 
integrated  at  all  grade  and  age  levels. 

SD  Develop  teams  of  elders  and  other 
bilingual  persons  who  through  paid  or 
volunteer  services  can  spend  time  in 
the  classroom  integrating  language* 
into  teaching  and  curriculum. 

SD  Develop  special  staff  and  teacher 
training  programs  which  mandate 
faculty/ieachers,  boards  and  other 
employees  to  receive  language  train- 
ing. 

SD  Develop  special  strategies  for  lan- 
guage programs  in  urban  schools 
serving  Indian  children  to  insure  lan- 
guage preservation  and  use  in  the 
face  of  limited  necessity  on  the  part  of 
predominantly  white  urban  schools. 

SD  Treaties  and  tribal  government  cur- 
ricula are  integrated  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

SD  Tribal  values  which  include 
"tiyospaye"  (extended  family),  re- 
spect, etc.  are  practiced  n  the 
schools  and  ways  to  teach  and  honor 
these  values  are  discovered  and  pro- 
moted by  Indian  educators. 

SD  These  values  are  integrated  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  tribal  homeland 
ethic  and  language  preservation 
strategies. 

SD  Elders  and  traditional  people  are  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  pay  or  as  vol- 
unteers to  join  teachers  and  other 
educators  in  the  classroom  working 
with  children,  modelling  tribal  values 
andteaching tribal  ways. 


SD  Develop  curricula  that  fosters  and 
honors  traditional  leadership  and  ap- 
propriate contemporary  leadership. 

SD  Host  leadership  development  insti- 
tutes that  offer  opportunities  for 
strategizing  about  tribal  concerns, 
foster  higher  order  thinking  skills  and 
which  model  conflict  resolution  and 
problem  solving  utilizing  contempo- 
rary cases  and  role  playing. 

SD  Exchange  of  students,  teachers  and 
other  personnel  be  fostered  between 
urban  and  reservation  communities. 

SD  Interventions  which  are  culturally  ap- 

propriate and  community  based  must 
be  integrated  in  urban  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  in  reserva- 
tion schoois.  Whatworksfortheaver- 
age  white  South  Dakota  child  will 
probably  not  work  for  a  nativechild, 

SD  A  data  base  to  track  students;  a 
clearinghouse  for  cultural  materials 
and  improved  teacher  training  are 
strategies  for  improving  the  class- 
room environment  and  decreasing 
the  number  of  dropouts. 

SD  School  personnel  are  trained  to  be 
sensitive  to  parental  concerns  and 
participation.  Parents  are  listened  to 
and  communication  skills  are 
stressed. 

SD  Current  curriculum  development 
projects  and  programs  such  as  the 
Integrated  Studies  Committee  of  the 
South  Dakota  Education  Associ- 
ation/National Education  Associ- 
ation, of  schools  such  as  Takini 
School,  Tiospa  Zina,  White  River 
School  District  and  Todd  County 
School  District  be  strengthened  and 
disseminated. 

SD  Financial  and  human  resources  must 
be  allocated  or  acquired  by  schools 
and  colleges  to  foster  curricula  de- 
sign and  distribution. 
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SD  Network  of  parents,  elders  and  com- 
munity leaders  be  accessible  to 
teachers  to  insure  appropriate  deliv- 
ery of  materials. 

SD  An  immediate  priority  is  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  curricula 
that  accurately  portrays  the  impact  of 
Columbus'  arrival,  and  of  coloniza- 
tion and  cultural  oppression. 

SD  Teacher  training  be  fully  integrated  in 
the  curriculum  development  process 
to  insure  successful  implementation 
and  use  by  all  teachers. 

SD  Teacher  training  particularly  to 
achieve  CDA's  but  also  for  baccalau- 
reate and  other  programs  must  be 
emphasized  by  tribes  to  insure  qual- 
ity teachers  and  programs. 

SD  Improved  teacher  training  both  in  cur- 
rent education  programs  and  for 
current  school  teachers.  Individuals 
who  come  from  out  of  state  to  work  in 
South  Dakotaschools  receive  tribally 
mandated  training  pertaining  to  con- 
tent and  methodologies  for  working 
with  Indian  learners. 

SD  Tribal  colleges  continue  and  expand 
existing  curriculum  development 
particularly  focusing  on  tribal  histor- 
ies, stories  and  cultural  values,  ex- 
pand teacher  training  and  other 
academic  programs  to  meet  tribal  de- 
velopment needs,  develop  demon- 
stration and  model  projects  in 
agriculture  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic development,  showcase 
successes  in  Indian  education,  de- 
velop demonstration  classrooms  and 
schools  and  otherwise  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  individ- 
ual and  tribal  life. 

SD  Funding  for  non-tribal  members  who 
are  state  citizens  who  attend  tribal 
colleges  be  provided  by  the  state  of 
South  Dakota. 

SD  Use  certification  to  insure  qualified 
GED/Adult  education  teachers. 


SD  Develop  special  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  FAE/FAS  children 
through  curricula  and  teacher  train- 
ing. Search  for  successful  models 
which  incorporate  tribal  values. 

SD  Teacher  and  staff  training  that  edu- 
cates about  the  whole  approach  to 
Indian  education  which  then  aids  in 
the  delivery  of  education  services. 

SD  Cooperation  and  collaboration  be- 
tween state  agencies,  schools  and 
colleges  to  strengthen  teacher  cer- 
tification, Indian  studies  require- 
ments and  to  facilitate  curriculum 
development  for  all  grades. 

TX  Many  educators  lack  understanding 

and  sensitivity  about  American  In- 
dian's approach  to  learning.  We  rec- 
ommend that  there  be  a  major 
nationwide  program  to  educate  the 
general  public,  teachers  and  school 
administrators  to  the  needs  of  native 
children  to  ascertain  the "  at-risk"  Na- 
tive families  and  provide  mentors, 
i.e.,  Big  Brothers,  etc.  from  within  the 
same  tribal  entities,  where  possible, 
to  assist  in  teaching  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  Native  Americans;  to  ac- 
quaint parents  about  the  educational 
needs  of  their  children  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  parents  to  achieving 
those  goals;  and  that  adequat6 
f  u  nding  be  made  available  to  conduct 
these  educational  programs. 

TX  To  overcome  previous  deficiencies 
in  opportunities  available  to  Indians, 
funds  should  be  provided  to  train 

TX  Teachers  and  school  administrators 

by  teacher  workshops  to  understand 
the  social,  cultural,  emotional,  spiri- 
tual, and  mental  processing  systems 
of  the  Native  American  child. 

TX  Native  American  cultures  must  have 
equal  status  with  those  already  being 
taught  within  the  systems.  To  accom- 
plish this,  Native  American  authors 
need  to  be  hired  to  write  authoritative 
texts  to  be  used  in  courses  for  training 
teachers  and  for  use  in  the  daily 
classroom  work  by  their  students. 
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TX  Teanr.s  of  Native  American  teachers 
or  tutors  should  be  trained  and 
funded  to  enter  ghetto  areas  of  our 
major  metropolitan  centers  to  teach 
Indians  in  their  urban  community 
settings. 

TX  Existing  curriculum  should  be 
restructured  and  new  curriculum  de- 
veloped to  meet  this  goal.  All  educa- 
tors regulated  by  states  should  be 
required  to  undergo  cultural  aware- 
ness and  sensitivity  training  pro- 
grams on  and  by  American  Indians  to 
maintain  their  eligibility  to  teach. 

TX  In  the  urban  community,  there  should 

be  teams  of  Indian  teachers  who  edu- 
cate American  Indian  families  on  tri- 
bal history  and  customs.  Using 
literature  and  materials  prepared  by 
American  Indians,  the  inner-city  In- 
dian can  be  shown  that  their  ances- 
tors had  stable  and  happy  home  lives 
and  be  encouraged  to  grow  and  de- 
velop a  non-dysfunctional  family  set- 
ting. 

UT  Integration  of  a  core  Indian  studies 
curriculum  replete  with  teacher  prep- 
aration, standards  and  objectives, 
curriculum  materials  and  enrichment 
activities  which  strengthen  Indian 
student  self-worth  and  academic  per- 
formance. 

UT  Workshops  and  materials  should  be 
developed  to  educate  students,  par- 
ents, teachers  and  administrators 
statewide,  on  and  off  reservation. 
Multicultural  approaches  to  training 
which  include  history,  language,  phi- 
losophies, concepts,  values,  family 
structure  and  learning  styles  must  be 
an  integral  component  of  the  school 
curriculum  and  in-service  training. 

UT  Planning  and  consideration  should 
be  given  toward  establishing  a  "cen- 
tral/magnet school  site"  where  Indian 
children  would  be  offered  instruc- 
tion/courses of  Indian  curriculum  with 


their  Indian  peers  taught  by  Indian 
teachers/administrators.  Such  a  core 
curriculum  of  Indian  studies  would  be 
replete  with  teacher  training,  estab- 
lishment of  standards  and  objectives, 
curriculum  materials  and  enrichment 
activities  which  strengthen  Indian 
student  self-worth  and  academic  per- 
formance. 

UT  Education  certification  requirements 
should  be  adjusted  and  funds  be 
made  available  for  tribal  el- 
ders/individuals to  bebroughtinto  the 
classroom  as  recognized  instructors 
receiving  remuneration  to  teach  lan- 
guage, tribal  culture  and  teacher 
training. 

UT  School  personnel  such  as  faculty  and 
administrators  need  to  be  educated 
about  Native  American  beliefs  and 
customs. 

UT  Culturally  sensitive  personnel  should 
be  sought  for  employment  in  educa- 
tional systems. 

UT  Greater  utilization  of  public  relations 
to  promote  a  positive  image  of  Native 
Americans  and  to  educate  the  larger 
non-Indian  population  as  to  the  diver- 
sity, direction,  and  activities  of  the 
Native  American  communities. 

UT  School  personnel  need  to  be  aware 
of  non-traditional  family  situations 
among  Native  Americans. 

UT  Districts  should  increase  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  qualified  Na- 
tive Americans. 

UT  Educators  must  tap  into  Native 
American  organizations  for  re- 
sources and  advice. 

UT  Schools  need  to  meet  cultural  and 
language  needsof  all  students. 

UT  Teaching  Native  American  students 
to  think  critically  and  become  prob- 
lem solvers. 
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insensitive,  out-dated  and  inaccurate 
material. 
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Studies"  curriculum  was  initiated 
with  one-half  already  in  place  in  the 
public  schools.  The  curriculum  title 
oonquesi  oi  inaian  Mmenca  neeas 

UT 

Teachers  and  administrators  must 
have  increased  pre-service  and  in- 
service  on  Native  Americans. 

to  be  completed  and  formally  adopt- 
ed by  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  for   implementation.  USOE 
budget  allocation  needs  to  be  made 

1  IT 
U  1 

oei  a  requirea  compeience  level  in 
teaching  culturally  different  children 
for  all  recipients  of  a  teaching  certif- 
icate. 

for  continupd  Indian  historv  and  cul- 
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ponent  would  be  to  develop  an 
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cludeteachertraining. 

UT 

Increased  recruiting  of  Native  Ameri- 

can educators  in  schools. 

UT 

The  need  for  mandatory  teach- 
er/counselor training  courses  toward 

UT 

Native  American  students  should  be 
taught  using  appropriate  strategies, 
i.e.  cooperative  learning,  for  their 
learning  styles. 

certification  which  train  pre-service 
candidates  in  hope  to  better  provide 
classroom  instruction  with  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

UT 

Increased  counseling. 

UT 

The  USOE  teacher  certification  of- 
fice, colleges  of  education  and  Indian 

UT 

Rflni jirfimpnt^  fnr  tpachinn  nn  Rp<5- 

ervation  and  BIA  schools  must  be 
more  stringent  and  specific  to  the 
assignment. 

i  Jucators  need  to  form  a  standing 
multicultural  standards  and  course 
content  committee.  The  committee 
is  to  develop,  implement,  adjust  and 
monitor  the  standards  and  courses 

UT 
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take  cultural  awareness  sensitivity 
courses  or  programs. 

required.  Such  course  is  to  be  man- 
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hours  for  Indian  education  courses. 

UT 

Reservation  and  BIA  schools  nppd  to 

be  made  more  attractive  to  attract 
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top-quality  educators. 

readily  available  to  institutions  to  start 

up  rnuiiiuuiiur  ai  ceniers. 

UT 

Require  staff  development  which  fo- 
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Federal  grants  need  to  be  made  more 

ing  strategies. 

readily  available  for  increasing  the 
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UT 

Education  of  school  personnel  about 
Native  American  contributions  to 

ors. 

America. 
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larly  and  regionally. 
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UT 

Institute  and  require  culturally  rel- 

throughout all  grade  levels  (K-12) 

evant  training  of  teachers/admini- 
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ture  contributions  of  American  Indian 

American  Indian  students. 

people  in  the  development  of  the 

USA. 
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WA  Provide  special  in  service  training  for 
school  staff,  faculty  and  administra- 
tion that  compensates  with  release 
time. 

WA  Compensate  Native  American  teach- 
er involvement  with  Native  American 
community  education  issues;  allow 
release  time. 

WA  More  financial  support  for  develop- 
ment of  curricu1"^:  also  more  shar- 
ing of  what  is  cu.     Jy  available. 

WA  Federal  support  to  develop  local 
curriculum  (videos,  etc.). 

WA  Recognize  successful  Native  Ameri- 
can models  and  use  them. 

WA  The  state  laws  should  require  Indian 
culture  and  languages  as  legitimate 
courses  for  public  schools.  The 
graduation  requirements  could  in- 
clude these  courses.  These  courses 
would  be  taught  by  Indian 
professionals. 

WA  Development  of  appropriate  curricu- 
lum and  training  and  personalize  it. 

WA         Integrate  curriculum  and  education. 

WA  Get  tribal  teachers  at  the  same  pay 
level  as  off-reservation  teachers. 

WA  Positive  role  models  who  work/  vol- 
unteer in  the  school  system. 

WA  Native  American  people  involved  in 
hiring  staff  whenever  possible,  (i.e., 
to  determine  sensitivity  to  Native 
American  population). 

WA  Educated  people  need  to  take  time  to 
mentor  others.  Mentoring  can  take 
place  at  all  levels.  Involve  all  students 
including  college,  high  school,  mid- 
dle school,  elementary  and  vocation- 
al education  students. 


WA  State  laws  ai  id  regulations 
controlling  teacher  certification  need 
to  be  changed.  Teacher  training  and 
certification  should  require  studies 
and  testing  on  cultural  competency. 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome/Effects  and 
ether  chronic  health  problems  which 
impairlearning. 

WA  The  whole  teacher  certification  pro- 
cess needs  to  be  challenged  so  it 
reflects  the  educational  needs  and 
goals  of  students  and  communities. 

WA  Set  up  a  teacher  evaluation  method 
which  is  more  comprehensive  and 
requires  parentparticipation. 

WA  Indian  Health  Services  needs  to  de- 
velop a  curriculum  on  FAS.  The  cur- 
riculum then  needs  to  be  given  out  to 
theschools. 

WA  Funds  should  be  designated  for 
school  districts  to  provide  sensitivity 
training  to  all  teachers  so  that  they  are 
better  prepared  to  teach  students  of 
ethnic  backgrounds.  Multicultural 
awareness  training  should  be  a  re- 
quirement for  all  schools  at  all  levels 
ofeducation. 

WA  Funding  is  needed  to  increase  the 
numberof  Indian  peopleemployed  as 
guidance  counselors  in  schools.  One 
goal  might  be  to  begin  by  empkying 
at  least  one  qualified  Indian  person  in 
each  school  district  who  could  train 
other  counselors  in  specializing 
needsof  Indian  students. 

Wl  Teachers  of  Indian  students  must  be 

required  to  learn  the  language,  cul- 
ture and  traditions  of  the  tribe  that 
they  work  for.  The  staff  hired  to  work 
with  the  students  must  respect  the 
values  of  the  people  and  work  to 
enhance  the  students  pride  and  self 
esteem  through  inclusion  of  the  cul- 
ture and  language  in  the  academic 
curriculum. 

Wl  Indian  history  should  be  required  to 

be  offered  as  an  elective  for  Indian 
and  non-Indian  students. 
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WI  Teacher  education  on  Indian  culture 
is  needed. 

WI  Teacher  share  responsibility  in  pre- 
senting Indian  people  in  a  positive 

WI  Curriculum  should  reflect  American 
Indian  contributions,  history  and  cul- 
ture. 

WI  The  public  schools  should  hire  more 
Indian  teachers  and  administrators. 

WI  Indian  people  should  be  involved  in 
textbook  selections. 

WI  Affirmative  action  for  American  In- 
dian professionals  on  all  levels 
should  be  encouraged  and  reward- 
ed. 

WY  Certification  of  classroom  teachers 
should  be  required  and  verifiable. 

WY  Motivate  non-Indian  teachers  to  learn 
moreorcare for  Indian  students. 

WY  American  Indian  educators  need  to 
work  constructively  with  non-Indian 
educators. 

WY  More  counseling  services  to  deal 
with  a  child's  needs  (i.e.,  dysfunc- 
tional families,  alcoholism). 

WY  Indian  education  points  toward  learn- 
ing as  a  priority  for  personal  success 
and  achieving  happier  lifestyles. 

WY  Cultural  and  language  requirements 
for  teachers:  recommend  that  all 
teachers  be  required  to  take  lan- 
guage and  cultural  classes  before 
teaching  predominantly  American  In- 
dian student  populations,  and  that 
they  study  the  languages  and  cul- 
tures of  the  students  they  will  teach. 


WY  The  curriculum  at  all  levels  should 
include  true  and  accurate  Indian  his- 
tory at  public  schools.  This  should  be 
taught  as  a  part  of  Wyoming  History, 
U.S.  History,  and  government 
classes.  By  doing  so  some  misunder- 
standings and  wrongful  assumptions 
on  non-Indian  parts  could  be  cleared 
up.  Also  this  would  make  it  so  that 
teachers  teaching  history  or  govern- 
ment classes  would  have  to  have 
'taken  courses  in  Indian  history  in  their 
college  to  be  certified.  This  in  turn 
would  require  that  true  and  accurate 
Indian  History  be  taught  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  history  should 
be  taught  in  the  context  of  U.S.  and 
Wyoming  History  because  Indian  his- 
tory is  a  part  of  it.  It  does  not  exist 
outside  the  present  United  States. 
People  must  be  taught  and  under- 
stand the  history  of  societies  of  Na- 
tive American  past,  Native  American 
contributions  of  today  and  yesterday. 
This  cannot  be  an  elective  or  sepa- 
rate course. 

WY  Experience  different  curriculum 
types:  Use  curriculum  that  work,  that 
teach,  that  give  children  the  incentive 
to  learn.  This  requires  a  dedication  of 
teachers,  parents,  school  adminis- 
tration, school  board  members,  and 
community  members.  School  dis- 
tricts and  those  involvod  must  not  be 
restrictive  in  their  approach  to  ed  uca- 
tion  but  rather  leaders  and 
innovators.  Teach  academics,  cul- 
ture, language,  self-preservation, 
and  teach  children  to  succeed . 

MN  Funds  should  be  made  available  to 
train  more  professional  Indian  people 
in  child  development  and  related 
fields. 

MN  Culturally  relevant  curriculum  must 
be  integrated  into  the  regular  class- 
room. Non-minority  faculty  and  staff 
must  undergo  cultural  diversity  train- 
ing on  tribal  sovereignty  and  laws. 
Textbooks  used  in  classrooms  must 
be  culturally  relevant,  accurate  and 
pertinent. 
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MN  Professional  improvementfor  Ameri- 
can Indian  faculty  and  staff. 

MN  Institutional  commitment  to  profes- 
sional improvement  for  American 
Indian  faculty  and  staff  in  reasonable 
timeframe. 

MN  Institutionalization  of  Indian  support 
services.  More  American  Indian  sup- 
port staff,  faculty  and  administrative 
personnel.  Institutionalization  of  all 
American  Indian  support  programs 
through  adequate  funding  of  above 
initiatives. 

MN  Federal  Government  mandates  that 
schools  hire  certified  American  In- 
dian teachers  equal  to  or  above  the 
percentage  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dents within  schools. 

MN  Title  VII  -  add  20%  above  current 
appropriations  to  be  federally  dedi- 
cated to  American  Indian  bilingual 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  training 
Indian  teachers  and  curriculum  de- 
velopers to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
students  in  our  schools. 

MN  Culturally  sensitive  staff  and  curricu- 
lum is  needed. 

MN  In-service  teachers  working  with  In- 
dian adults  to  humanize/sensitive 
districts  which  do  not  have  programs 
to  meet  special  needs  of  at-risk  Indian 
adults. 

MN  Collaborate  with  non-Indian  pro- 
grams; sensitize  instructional  staff 
and  enhance  professional  develop- 
ment of  Indian  staff  by  sharing  mod- 
ern adult  education  practices. 

MN  Holding  school  boards  and 
superintendents  accountable  for 
sensitivity  training  with  non-Indian 
personnel. 

MN  States  need  to  be  held  accountable 
for  hiring  Indian  personnel  (not  rely- 
ingonJOMorTitleV). 


MN  Parents  need  support  to  more  effec- 
tively relate  to  schools  and  staff 
(improved  communication). 

MN  That  a  culturally  based  curriculum  in 
the  areas  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions be  held  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple beingtrained. 

MN  American  Indian  language,  history 
and  culture  curriculum  should  not 
have  to  be  tied  to  Eurocentric  aca- 
demic areas  in  orderto  be  recognized 
and  funded.  Tribes  and  parent  com- 
mittees should  define  culturally-re- 
lated academic  needs. 

MN  We  support  the  importance  of 
sequential  learning  continuum  of  In- 
dian people. 

MN  More  people  involved  in  Indian  edu- 
cation should  be  informed  about  the 
Minnesota  American  Indian  Advisory 
Committee  and  encourage  Indian 
Chemical  Dependency  (CD.)  coun- 
selors to  develop  our  own  criteria  for 
licensing  Indian  CD.  counselors;  be- 
cause the  method  now  being  used  to 
acquire  state  credentialling  keeps 
some  of  our  strongest  traditional 
healers  from  being  hired  as  coun- 
selors. 

MN  All  our  trainers  be  given  enough  train- 
ing on  racism  that  they  feel 
comfortable  addressing  this  issue  in 
theircounseling. 
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SAFE  AND  ALCOHOL-FREE 
AND  DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS 

By  the  year  2000  every  school  responsible 
for  educating  Native  students  will  be  free  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  and  will  provide  safe  facilities 
and  an  environment  conducive  to  learning. 

AK  Drugs  and  alcohol  are  available 
around  school. 

AK         Peer  pressure. 

AK         Family  environment. 

AK         Lack  of  self-esteem  among  students. 

AK  Develop  programs  that  promote  stu- 
dent self-esteem. 

AK  Educators  need  to  be  trained  to  deal 
with  Children  At  Risk. 

AK  Students  need  to  be  included  in  de- 
veloping programsthat  affect  them. 

AK  Spirit  camps  need  to  be  promoted  for 
Native  students. 

AK  Expand  alcohol  and  drug  prevention 
programs.  Establish  culturally  rel- 
evant programs  in  villages  and  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  support 
groups  (talking  circles,  AA,  etc.). 

AK  FAS'FAE:  Teachers  and  administra- 
tors must  be  trained  to  recognize  and 
work  with  the  students  and  parents 
affected. 

AK  Alcohol  addiction  continues  to  take  a 
devastating  toll  on  Alaska  Native 
communities  and  their  children.  Cul- 
turally appropriate,  comprehensive 
alcohol  treatment  programs  (located 
in/near  villages,  including  the  whole 
family,  emphasizing  prevention,  pro- 
viding follow-up  care)  must  be  devel- 
oped and  funded  to  curtail  the  high 


rates  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome, 
suicide,  family  and  community  de- 
struction. Alaska  Natives  have  the 
highest  known  rate  of  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  in  the  country  (Anchorage 
Daily  News,  January  13,  1988).  The 
enormous  costs  associated  with  FAS 
children  (estimated  at  over  $1  million 
per  child  to  pay  for  the  lifetime  of 
needed  services  -  medical,  special 
education,  welfare)  makes  the  cost 
effectiveness  and  urgency  of  com- 
prehensive prevention  programs 
more  obvious  and  necessary.  Native 
people  cannot  continue  to  lose  more 
children  to  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome. 

AK  Native  people  in  Alaska  reside  in  rural 

areas  of  our  state  and  in  urban  areas 
-  closer  to  services,  jobs  and  hous- 
ing. In  urban  areas,  Native  people 
often  do  not  have  adequate  central 
meeting  places  to  practice  cultural 
heritage  and  receive  needed  ser- 
vices. Native  people  understand  that 
participating  in  cultural  practices  is  a 
way  of  strengthening  the  community, 
families  and  children.  Funding  must 
be  provided  to  urban  settings  which 
provide  central  meeting  areas  and 
services  for  Alaska  Native  people. 

AL  Inadequate  means  of  identifying  stu- 

dents with  substance  abuse  prob- 
lems or  potential  for  substance 
abuse. 

AZ  Major  impediments  to  school  com- 
pletion need  to  be  addressed  directly. 
These  include  teen  pregnancy,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  and  teen  violence, 
including  gang  activity. 

CO  Alcohol  and  substance  abuse  has 
deleterious  effects  on  too  many  fam- 
ilies -  even  the  unborn.  Further,  the 
current  war  on  drugs,  at  the  national 
level,  in  all  cultures,  and  all  socio- 
economic levels,  seems  to  be  a  los- 
ing battle.  Knowledge  alone  is  not 
enough  to  encourage  abstinence; 
programs  need  to  provide  traditional 
values  and  support.  The  cost  of  this 
war  is  substantial  and  reduces  funds 
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for  other  urgent  social  needs.  Yet  if 
we  don't  provide  alternatives  and  so- 
lutions for  our  young  people,  the  fu- 
ture is  bleak.  Too  many  young  people 
die  of  accidents,  suicide  or  alcohol  or 
drug  related  illnesses.  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  is  an  example  of  the  long- 
term  effects  of  not  winning  this  war 
and  accomplishing  this  important 
goal. 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  problems 
plague  the  Native  American  popula- 
tion. 

Native  American  spirituality  and  cul- 
tural values  are  the  foundation  of  all 
Native  American  tribes  and  should  be 
addressed  throughout  all  aspects  of 
drug  and  alcohol  issues. 

The  acceptability  of  substance  abuse 
directly  relates  to  the  accessibility  of 
drugs. 

In  direct  relation  to  low  self  esteem, 
negative  peer  pressure  is  intensified 
and  becomes  almost  insurmount- 
able. 

Due  to  substance  abuse,  the  ex- 
tended family  is  often  unable  to 
provide  positivesupport. 

Education  has  been  inadequate  and 
does  not  address  Native  American 
issues  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Native  American  substance 
abuse/co-dependency  issues  have 
many  generationsto  undo. 

Funds  need  to  be  allocated  to  in- 
crease family  support. 

Income  levels  and  the  overall  effects 
ofthem. 

The  acceptance  of  alcohol  in  society 
in  general. 

Peer  pressure. 

Parents  who  have  drug/alcohol  de- 
pendencies and  the  influence  of  par- 
entson  youth. 


Ml  Amount  of  drugs/alcohol  abuse 

among  American  Indian  students. 

Ml  Lack  of  qualified  instructors. 

Ml  Lack  of  proper  programs  and  per- 

sonnel. 

Ml  Lack  of  funding. 

Ml  Lack  of  parental/community  involve- 

ment in  prevention  programs. 

Ml  Prevention     activities  including 

education,  socialization  and  other 
options  need  to  be  provided  to  chil- 
dren instead  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

MT  There  is  a  documented  need  for  edu- 
cational facilities. 

MT  The  Dresident  and  Congress  must 
increase  levels  of  funding  for  P.L. 
81-815  (school  construction).  They 
must  appropriate  construction 
funding  for  P.L.  95-471  (as  amend- 
ed), Tribally  Controlled  Community 
Assistance  College  Act,  1972  and 
they  must  amend  Head  Start/Day 
Care  legislation  to  allow  for  facilities 
construction  and  renovation . 

MT  The  education  of  American  Indians  is 
hampered  by  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate curriculum  development  cen- 
ters, alternative  delivery  systems, 
e.g.,  telecommunications  and  librar- 
ies. 

MT  The  President  and  Congress  must 
amend  or  draft  legislation  to  ensure 
coordination  of  resources,  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  and  access  to 
those  instruction  related  services. 

NC  That  Indian  programs  concerning 
drugs  and  alcohol  use  the  language 
of  the  tribe  and  that  priority  points  be 
established  for  an  application  that 
uses  this  approach. 

NC  That  supplemental  federal  funds 
should  be  appropriated  to  hire  Indian 
counselors,  develop  awareness  pro- 
grams and  to  treat  youthful  offenders. 
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NM  There  was  agreement  that  alterna- 
tive methods  of  funding  need  to  be 
explored  to  obtain  funds  for  repairing 
and  replacing  :he  sub-standard  and 
dangerous  school  facilities. 

NV         High  alcoholism  on  reservations. 

NV         Need  for  libraries  on  reservations. 

NV         Educate  community  on  gangs. 

OR  Substance  abuse,  child  abuse  (phys- 
ical, sexual  and  emotional),  neglect, 
teen  pregnancy,  poor  nutrition,  early 
childhood  education,  parenting  prob- 
lems and  other  social  problems  as 
they  affect  education  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  people  and  coordina- 
tion of  these  services  to  address  the 
problems  must  be  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Tribes,  Federal  agenc.^s  and 
states. 

OR  Lack  of  realistic  view  regarding  prob- 
lems associated  with  drugs  and  al- 
cohol abuse. 

UT  American  Indian  students  turn  to 
drugs  and  alcohol  while  in  school. 
When  they  ask  for  help,  little  is  avail- 
able that  is  culturally  relevant  or 
affordable. 

WA  Healthy  behavior  should  occur  along 
with  recovery  from  drugs  and  alcohol 
but  does  not  always  happen;  i.e.,  an- 
ger issues. 

WA  The  denial  of  the  impact  of  drugs  and 
alcohol. 

Wl  Our  children  are  involved  in  drug 
abuse  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Wl  School  libraries  may  have  negligible 

or  outdated  collections  of  American 
Indian  materials. 


Wl  Because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  American  Indians,  they  have 
been  misrepresented,  stereotyped 
or  omitted  in  the  curriculum.  This 
directly  affects  how  society  per- 
ceives American  Indian  people  and 
how  the  Indian  sees  her/himself.  This 
omission,  misrepresentation  or  ste- 
reotyping or  Indian  students  impacts 
negatively  on  all  students. 

Wl  Studentsand  parents  alike  do  notfind 
schools  to  be  "nurturing  places" 
where  learning  can  occur.  Individual 
student  achievement  is  low,  staff  is 
not  empowered,  parent  and  commu- 
nity involvement  is  minimal  and 
multicultural  diversity  often  excludes 
the  American  Indian. 

Wl  Indians  suffer  from  alcohol  abuse, 

unemployment  and  poor  dietary  hab- 
its. Indian  students  suffer  from  low 
self-esteem  and  lack  of  self  respect. 

MN         Alcohol  and  chemical  abuse. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AL  Establish  federal  laws,  regulations, 
and  controls  which  would  eliminate 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  con- 
trolled substances  or  alcohol  to 
schoolchildren. 

AZ  Effective  mental  health  counseling 
dealing  with  stress,  life-coping  and 
other  needs  must  be  incorporated 
into  basic  educational  programs  to 
address  the  high  rates  of  suicide  and 
substance  abuse  among  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

AZ  Special  consideration  needs  to  be 
given  to  addressing  the  effects  of 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome  on  the  educa- 
tional needsof  children. 

AZ  Student  counseling  programs  for 
wellrdss  should  be  expanded  and 
should  include  traditional  healing 
practices  and  substance  abuse 
avoidance  strategies. 
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AZ  More  libraries  and  other  educational 
resources  must  be  provided  in  com- 
munities to  support  and  assist  the 
learning  process. 

AZ  Multi-disciplinary  teams  should  be 
developed  to  assist  students  suffer- 
ing from  various  forms  of  abuse. 

AZ  Cooperative  efforts  must  be  initiated 
between  the  parents  and  the  schools 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  home 
environment  for  each  child  by  elimi- 
nating drugs,  alcohol  or  other  forms 
of  abuse. 

AZ  Tribes  should  cooperate  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  clearinghouse  on 
alcohol/drug  abuse  information  to  as- 
sist Indian  communities  and  deter- 
mine a  workable  curriculum  for  Indian 
students.  ^ 

AZ  Substance  abuse  counselors  serv- 
ing Indian  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a  tribally  designed 
certification  program  to  familiarize 
them  with  Indian  values  and  cultural 
practices. 

AZ  Tribes  should  support  tough  legisla- 
tion to  be  passed  to  restrict  drugs  and 
alcohol  and  emphasize  that  they  do 
not  mix  with  education. 

AZ  Reservation  schools  typically  are 
housed  in  inappropriate,  ill-equipped 
facilities.  This  arrangement  discour- 
ages the  schools  from  meeting  the 
needs  for  multi-pu  pose  activities, 
such  as  opening  school  facilities  for 
night  community  use,  providing  child 
care  for  young  parents  and  the  devel- 
opment of  parent/community-made 
materials  for  publication  within  the 
school  settings. 

AZ  One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
Indian  students  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate educational  facilities.  For  pub- 
lic schools  located  on  or  near  Indian 
lands,  most  of  the  problems  regard- 
ing facilities  stem  from  Public  Law 
81-815,  Impact  Aid,  which  is  outdat- 
ed and  underfunded. 


AZ  Its  provisions  prohibit  Impact  Aid 
money  from  being  used  to  replace 
facilities  which  were  built  with  the 
same  funding.  Buildings  constructed 
some  40  years  ago  were  not  de- 
signed for  the  age  levels  or  educa- 
tional needs  of  today's  students. 

AZ  The  federal  government  must 
recognize  and  accept  its  responsibil- 
ities to  American  Indian  students  be- 
cause the  presence  of  federal  trust 
land  reduces  property  taxes  for  facili- 
ties development  to  almost  nothing. 

AZ  The  problems  of  funding  for  facilities 
must  be  addressed  positively  and  im- 
mediately. 

AZ  A  basic  goal  of  each  school  must  be 
to  serve  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  to  ensure  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

AZ  Schools  must  safeguard  the  right  of 
every  child  to  attend  a  safe  and  se- 
cure school  facility  with  a  positive 
learning  environment  which  en- 
hances students'  self-esteem.  Com- 
pliance with  building  codes,  including 
early  childhood  facilities,  need  to  be 
enforced. 

AZ  The  background  check/investigation 
process  should  be  emphasized  and 
expedited  and  combined  as  a  part  of 
internal  in-service  training. 

AZ  All  schools  receiving  Federal  funds 
must  adopt  a  policy  affirming  the  goal 
of  safe  and  alcohol-free  and  drufree 
schools, 

AZ  Obviously,  this  isagoal  that  everyone 
wants,  at  least  in  theory,  from  the 
local  to  the  national  level.  The  safety 
of  schools  could  be  easily  attained  if 
schools  were  permitted  to  expel  any 
student  involved  in  substance  abuse. 
But  what  would  happen  to  those  stu- 
dents? The  complication  is  that  soci- 
ety wants  the  schools  to  be 
responsible  for  providing  prevention 
education,  which  is  reasonable, 
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along  with  counseling,  remediation 
and  a  wide  gamut  of  activities  for 
students  who  become  involved  in 
substance  abuse,  for  which  many 
schools  lack  qualified  and  trained 
personnel,  funds  and  other  neces- 
sary resources. 

AZ  This  is  one  of  several  areas  where 
society  is  placing  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  schools  to  counteract  what 
is  happening  in  the  homes  and  on  the 
streets  without  providing  at  the  same 
time  the  full  support  and  resources 
necessary  to  carry  the  burden . 

AZ  Teen  pregnancy  is  a  major  cause  of 
students  not  completing  school.  Pro- 
grams of  education,  prevention  and 
behavioral  strategies  to  reduce  teen 
pregnancy  are  needed  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  communities.  At  the  same 
time,  teens  who  do  become  pregnant 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  complete 
high  school  and  begin  post  secon- 
dary education  as  well.  This  means 
developing  parent  effectiveness  pro- 
grams at  the  schools,  day  care  facili- 
ties at  the  school,  teen  parent 
counseling  and  assistance  programs 
attheschools. 

AZ  Substance  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams must  be  a  com  prehensive  part 
of  every  school  curriculum.  The  Na- 
vajo Nation's  Beautyway  curriculum 
needs  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
prevention  programs  of  the  schools. 
Treatment  resources  need  to  be 
made  available  to  students  who  do 
develop  problems  with  substance 
abuse.  After  care  resources  and 
group  living  resources  need  to  be 
developed  for  adolescents  returning 
to  school  from  treatment.  The  use  of 
boarding  schools  as  a  resource  in  this 
regard  should  be  explored.  The  use 
of  funding  from  educational  pro- 
grams and  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion and  treatment  funding  sources 
needs  to  be  coordinated  in  this  effort. 
Where  federal  laws  and  regulation 
prohibit  or  are  not  supportive  of  such 
coordinated  efforts,  they  will  need  to 
be  changed  to  pool  resources  to 
meet  common  objectives. 


AZ  Resources  should  be  p  ^videdbythe 
federal  government  to  assure  that 
every  elementary,  middle  and  high 
school  has  the  services  of  a  library 
media  specialist.  Congress  should 
provide  categorical  funding  for  library 
development  in  publicly  funded 
schools,  including  technologically 
based  instructional  resources  and 
means  to  access  off  site  information 
electronically. 

AZ  Native  American  authors  should  be 
recruited  to  develop  educational  ma- 
terials to  be  made  available  to  Native 
American  students.  Funds  to  support 
their  work  should  be  allocated  and 
funds  provided  to  libraries  and 
schools  to  purchase  the  w~rks  pro- 
duced by  such  authors  and  other  Na- 
tive American  writers. 

AZ  The  physical  support  for  public 
education  is  threadbare  in  the  Navajo 
Nation.  School  buses  are  inadequate 
in  number  and  often  ancient  and  in 
need  of  constant  maintenance.  Stu- 
dents often  cannot  participate  in  after 
school  extra  curricular  activities  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get 
home.  Even  for  the  regular  school 
day,  students  often  spend  an  hour  or 
more  each  way  riding  old,  uncertain 
buses  over  inadequate,  poorly  main- 
tained roads. 

AZ  To  address  this  need,  funding  for  GIA 
schools  and  public  schools  needs  to 
more  realistically  address  school  bus 
transportation  needs  in  rural  areas. 
Directives  to  GSA,  to  states  setting 
transportation  allowances  for  evalu- 
ated school  districts  are  needed.  In 
addition,  the  BIA  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  need  to  undertake 
a  com prehen sive  analysis  of  road  de- 
velopment needed  in  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion and  other  Indian  Nations,  with 
priority  given  to  roads  needed  for 
school  bus  routes.  Once  need  has 
been  accurately  assessed,  a 
prioritized,  multi-year  plan  to  pave 
and  improve  roads  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished and  incorporated  into  each 
year's  Federal  budget. 
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AZ  School  facilities  likewise  need  to  be 
comprehensively  renovated,  rebuilt 
and  added  to.  Neither  in  public  nor  in 
BIA  schools  do  Navajo  students  en- 
joy facilities  which  are  structurally 
sound  or  academically  appropriate. 
As  a  first  step,  the  Congress  or  the 
President  should  call  for  a  compre- 
hensive inventory  of  existing  school 
facilities  in  Indian  nations  in  both  the 
BIA  and  state  public  school  systems 
and  a  realistic  assessment  of  school 
construction  and  school  renovation 
needs.  The  physical  state  of  school 
facilities  in  Indian  country  belies  the 
words  of  supportfor  Indian  education 
emanating  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A  comprehensive  federal  ini- 
tiative to  improve  school  facilities 
would  be  a  good  way  to  initiate  the 
new  Federal-tribal  alliance  for  school 
improvement. 

AZ  Funds  from  the  Office  of  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  could  be  coordi- 
nated with  school  resources  to  pro- 
vide supportive  environments  for 
students  returning  from  substance 
abuse  treatment  programs.  Pro- 
grams of  community  education  could 
be  offered  in  school  facilities,  return- 
ing them  to  a  more  multipurpose 
community  resource  status  than  they 
enjoy  at  the  present  time.  These  are 
only  examples.  The  point  is  that  a 
Navajo  Department  of  Education 
could  more  effectively  achieve  such 
coordination. 

AZ  The  Navajo  Department  of  Education 
could  coordinate  adult  literacy  edu- 
cation and  community  education  with 
school  programs  and  resources.  The 
disparate  jurisdictions  governing 
education  in  the  Navajo  Nation  now 
result  in  waste  of  many  education 
resources.  Schools  lie  empty 
evenings,  weekends  and  summers 
while  community  programs  go 
unhoused  because  of  lack  of  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  adult  education,  for 
community  building  neighborhood 
projects,  etc. 


CO  It  is  critical  to  identify,  disseminate 
and  fund  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse  programs  that  are  effective 
with  Native  students. 

CO  Family,  peer  and  community  support 
systems  should  be  a  part  of  every 
program. 

CO  Schools  and  communities  must  pro- 
vide for  Native  young  peoplo  healthy 
recreational  opportunities  and  extra- 
curricular activities  that  address  cul- 
tural values  as  well  as  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse. 

CO  Programs  should  include  training 
materials  such  as  videos  and  man- 
uals that  help  people  learn  to  teach 
and  assist  others. 

CO  Social  problems  associated  with  al- 
cohol and  substance  abuse  such  as 
alcoholic  and  abusive  families,  un- 
employment and  poverty  must  be 
solved  in  order  to  discourage  abuse 
asaform  of  escape. 

CO  Adequate  funding  is  required  to  in- 
sure that  school  libraries  and  class- 
rooms are  well  supplied  with 
culturally  relevant  and  engaging 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  vid- 
eos andfilms. 

CO  Libraries  should  be  staffed  with  quali- 
fied librarians  and  shoJd  use 
automated,  up-to-date  computerized 
information  retrieval  systems, 

CO  Traditional  Native  American  religious 
practices  such  as  the  use  of  peyote  in 
religious  services  should  not  be  a 
casualty  of  the  war  on  drugs. 

CO  Programs  must  begin  in  the  early 
grades  and  at  pre-school  levels  and 
not  be  postponed  until  middle  or  high 
school  when  problems  are  urgent 
and  rapidly  escalating. 

ID  Additional  funding  for  drug  and  al- 

cohol prevention  programs. 
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KS  Programs  should  be  established 
which  will  foster  the  development  of 
spiritual  identity,  cultural  reinforce- 
ment and  abstention  among  Native 
American  students  in  public,  private 
and  federal  educational  institutions 
and  programs,  preschool  through 
college. 

KS  Native  American  populations  need  to 
have  their  heritage  and  cultural  back- 
ground well  represented  in  the  library 
and  archives  of  the  tribal  and  non- 
tribal  groups  throughoutthe  Nation. 

Ml  Ail  groups  must  choose,  use  and 
evaluate  facilities,  textbooks,  tech- 
nologies and  other  resources  in 
teaching  based  on  statistical  evi- 
dence of  success  of  the  product  and 
upon  accepted  outcome  measure- 
ments. 

Ml  The  educational  system  must  devel- 

op culturally  sensitive  programs  and 
services  which  identify  and  meet  the 
special  needs  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome, AIDS  and  Agent  Orange  ef- 
fects on  American  Indian  children. 

Ml  The  education  system  must  urgently 

develop  culturally  sensitive  AIDS 
prevention  programs  and  dissemi- 
nate the  information  within  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  communities. 

Ml  Services  to  American  Indian  families 

need  to  be  handled  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  entire  family  or  in- 
dividual need  when  addressing 
substance  abuse,  child  abuse  and 
family  abuseissues. 

Ml  Drug-free  schools  legislation  must  be 

changed,  allowing  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments the  same  access  as  an 
LEA. 

Ml  Pass  legislation  to  provide  family 

preservation  services,  promote  a 
community-based  system  of  care  for 
children  and  ensure  treatment  for 
families  affected  by  substance 
abuse. 


Ml  Classroom  environments  which  al- 
low for  individualization,  learning  dis- 
abled identification. 

Ml  Increase  funds  for  substance  abuse 

outpatient,  in-patient  programs. 

Ml  Early  identification  of  substance 

abuse  asaproblem. 

Ml  Funds  put  into  teen-recreaction  cen- 

ters. 

Ml  Parent/student  supportive  counsel- 

ing, via  school,  community  and 
media. 

Ml  Work  to  change  the  general  attitude 

to  drugs  and  especially  alcohol  as 
being  socially  acceptable. 

Ml  Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  should  be 
addressed  at  an  early  age  to  students 
by  instructors  that  are  knowledge- 
able of  said  project, 

Ml  Services  to  American  Indian  families 

need  to  be  handled  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  entire  family  or  in- 
dividual need  when  addressing 
substance  abuse,  child  abuse  and 
family  abuse  issues. 

Ml  There  is  a  lack  of  safe  and  affordable 

housing  for  American  Indian  families 
and  higher  education  students. 

NM  Early  intervention  programs  must  ad- 
dress issues  related  to  dysfunctional 
families,  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome, 
child  abuse  and  substance  abuse. 

NM  In  reference  to  P.L  100-297,  provi- 
sions must  be  included  to  assure  safe 
facilities,  forward  funding  and  addi- 
tional transportation  needs, 

NV  Safe-continual  bus  transportation  for 
Indian  students. 

NV         Safe  facilities. 
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NV  Funding  for  prevention/intervention 
programs  for  drug/alcohol,  teenage 
pregnancy,  AIDS  information  and 
gangs. 

NV  Increased  funding  for  hiring,  informa- 
tion, etc.  on  alcohol  and  drug  pro- 
grams, (counselors). 

NV  Coordination  with  existing  programs 
and/or  inter-agency  agreements  with 
various  programs. 

NV  Development  of  a  Youth  Treatment 
Center  in  Nevada.  Securing  funding 
for,  building,  staff,  maintenance,  etc. 

NV  Channel  money  to  tribes  and  not  to 
the  state. 

NV  Involvement  (politically)  with  the 
state  government. 

NV  Mandate  employee  background 
checks  and  also  incorporate  to  tri- 
bally  run  schools. 

NV         "  Dry"  reservations. 

NV  Strict  enforcement  of  tobacco  use  in 
schools. 

NV  Legislation  for  "drug  free"  facilities 
with  all  tribal  programs. 

NV         Securing  tribal  support. 

NV         Alcohol/drug  free  youth  activities. 

NV  Incorporate  alcohol/drug  counselors 
inthe  schools. 

NV  Planning  pilot  projects  for  student  as- 
sistance programs. 

NV  Encouragement  for  students  to  be- 
come involved  in  extracurricular 
activities,  i.e.,  cultural,  school, 
sports. 

OK  The  establishment  of  the  State  Indian 
Child  Advocacy  Council  to  ensure 
the  health,  protection  and  education 
of  Indian  children. 


OR  With  the  exception  of  Goals  #&nd9, 
95%  of  the  conferees  believed  that 
each  of  the  goals  should  be  estab- 
lished as  national,  state  and  local 
goals. 

SD  Implement  drug  and  alcohol  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs  for  the 
wholefamily. 

SD  Use  more  Native  personnel  to  assist 
in  alleviating  lack  or  parental  involve- 
ment. 

SD  Make  prevention,  counseling,  inter- 

vention, and  AIDS  education  a  part  of 
curriculum  development. 

SD  Increase  funding  for  school  facilities 
and  provide  them  in  a  more  timely 
fashion.  In  addition,  guidelines  for 
school  size,  etc.  promulgated  by  the 
BIA  must  be  reviewed  and  made 
more  reasonable  and  realistic. 

SD  Students  be  provided  a  safe,  sub- 
stance free  learning  environment  in 
which  conflict  resolution  is  the  norm 
and  healthy  lifestyles  are  rewarded. 

SD  Culturally  appropriate  interventions 
for  alcohol  and  substance  abuse, 
AIDS  and  sex  education,  parenting 
skills,  counseling  (personal  and  ca- 
reer), suicide  intervention,  and  aca- 
demic support  must  ail  be  targeted 
for  development  and  implementa- 
tion. 

SD  Fullandtimelyfundingtomeetschool 
construction  needs  must  be  a  priority 
so  children  are  educated  in  environ- 
ments that  build  on  traditional  values 
rather  than  tear  them  down. 

TX  Schools  must  make  greater  efforts  to 

keep  drugs  and  alcohol  off  campuses 
and  to  improve  general  safety  for 
schoolchildren. 

UT  Identify  students  from  dysfunction- 
al/abusive families  and  offer  support. 

UT  Reservation  and  BIA  schools  need  to 
be  made  more  attractive  to  attract  top 
quality  educators. 
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UT 
UT 

Provide   funding   for   an  Indian 
drug/alcohol  counselor  to  provide 
outreach  to  the  college  campus  for 
American  Indian  students. 

Provide  workshops  to  make  students 
aware  of  danger  signals  regarding 
alcoholism  and  promote  awareness 
of  how  to  help  friends  as  well  as  how 
to  seek  professional  help. 

WA 
WA 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  trained 
alcohol  educators/counselors,  non- 
Indian  alcoholism  prevention  work- 
ers need  to  be  paired  with  an  Indian 
person  who  can  help  with  training 
sessionsfor  Indian  students. 

Health  care,  such  as  alcoholism 
treatment,  needs  to  be  Indian  spe- 
cific. 

UT 
UT 

WA 

Identify  students  from  dysfunction- 
al/abusive families  and  offer  support. 

Reservation  and  BIA  schools  need  to 

ho  m  qHq  mora  Qt+Kor»tiwo  tr\  ot+»"ar>t fnn 

uc?  1 1  lauo  ii  lure  durdouvc  iu  auiaOi  lop 
quality  educators. 

Lobby  for  Indian  education  funds  and 
better  school  facilities. 

WA 

Indian  Health  Service  screenings 
need  to  include  screening  for  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome/Effects  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  Screening  for 
vuivii    aevQioprneni    delays  and 
chronic  health  problems  which  im- 
pact learning  also  need  to  be  more 
thorough. 

WA 

More  money  for  programs  dealing 
with  alcohol/drug  abuse  prevention 
forfamilies. 

WA 

IHSneedstodevelopacurriculum  on 
FAS.  The  curriculum  then  needs  to 

hp  nivfln  ni  ittn  thp  QrhnnlQ 

WA 

Support  reservations  to  become 
drug  and  alcohol  free. 

Wl 

Indian  people  should  be  involved  in 
textbook  selections. 

WA 
WA 
WA 

WA 

WA 

Mandatory  drug  testing. 

Native  American  D.A.R.E.  officers. 

Designate  alcohol  and  drug  free 
schools  on  reservations. 

Enforce  what  is  in  place  as  far  as  drug 
and  alcohol  free  environment. 

Strengthening  qualities  of  home 
funding  to  provide  programs  that  fo- 
cus on  the  family  via  parent/teacher 
committees. 

Wl 
WY 

Schools  should  incorporate,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  the  effects  of  al- 
cohol on  students  and  families. 
Schools  should  devote  time  to  inform 
students  of  the  various  jobs  and  loca- 
tions avail,  .e  in  the  country  as  well 
as  prepare  them  for  opportunities 
abroad. 

Implement  parent  training  at  Head 

Start  nn  fptal  fllrohol  QwnHmmP  fFA^ 

and  fetal  alcohol  effects  (FAE)  be- 
cause of  the  problems  with  alcohol 
and  drugs. 

WA 

Safety  naturally  follows  given  that  the 
above  recommendations  are  imple- 
mented. 

WY 

More  counseling  services  to  deal 
with  a  child's  needs  (i.e.,  dysfunc- 
tional families,  alcoholism). 

WA 

All  laws  (state,  local,  federal  and  tri- 
bal) need  to  reflect  the  unique  needs 
of  Indian  students,  especially  in 
terms  of  the  impact  of  chemical  de- 
pendency and  the  addictive  environ- 
ment to  which  many  Indian  students 
are exposed. 

WY 

The     President's     efforts  into 
drug/alcohol  prevention  programs 
should  be  continued  -  demonstra- 
tion projects  should  be  turned  into 
service  projects  to  serve  reservation 
community. 
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WY  Need  to  continue  drawing  or  re- 
sources of  a  wide  variety,  i.e.,  Chap- 
ter I,  Title  V  Title  VII,  JOM  Impact  Aid 
and  drug  and  alcohol  programs  for 
individual  growth. 

WY  Increase  education  of  alcohol  effects 
within  schoolsand  communities. 

MN  Create  comfortable/  convenient 
classroom  settingsfor  learners. 

M  N        Promote  healthy  and  safe  lifestyles. 

MN  Schools  need  to  address  violence, 
whether  social  or  gang  related. 

MN  Economic  hardship  inhibits  participa- 
tion in  children's  school  (e.g.,  trans- 
portation). 


MN  We  support  facilities  and 
infra-structure  for  all  tribal  colleges. 

MN  More  people  involved  in  Indian  edu- 
cation should  be  informed  about  the 
Minnesota  American  Indian  Advisory 
Committee  and  encourage  Indian 
CD.  counselors  to  develop  our  own 
criteria  for  licensing  Indian  CD. 
counselors;  because  the  method 
now  being  used  to  acquire  state 
credentialling  keeps  some  of  our 
strongest  traditional  healers  from  be- 
ing hired  as  counselors. 

MN  All  of  our  trainers  should  be  given 
enough  training  on  racism  that  they 
feel  comfortable  addressing  this  is- 
sueintheircounseling. 
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GOAL  8 

ADULT  EDUCATION 
AND  LIFELONG  LEARNING 


By  the  year  2000  every  Native  adult  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  literate  and  to  obtain  the 
necessary  academic,  vocational,  and  technical 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  gain  meaningful 
employment  and  to  exercise  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  tribal  and  national  citizenship. 

CONCERNS 

AK  There  was  a  need  to  define  tribal  and 
national  citizenship,  as  well^s  mean- 
ingful employment.  / 

AK  InruralAlaska.thereislittleeconomic 
opportunity  for  highly  skilled  and 
trained  individuals. 

AK  No  programs  are  available  to  help 
people  go  from  rural  to  urban  living. 

AK  Lack  of  knowledge  on  how  to  obtain 
funds  for  starting  small  businesses. 

AK  Voc-tech  program  are  not  readily 
available  throughout  Alaska  for  stu- 
dents as  well  as  adults. 

FL  Native  Americans  are  not  identified 

as  a  target  group  in  all  Federal/State 
Legislation  which  deals  with  special 
educate  .al  or  vocational  needs. 
Many  special  programs  target  par- 
ticular groups  or  minorities,  but  do  not 
specifically  name  Native  Americans 
as  a  minority.  As  a  result,  Native 
Americans  are  not  included  as  a  tar- 
get group  in  the  funding  and  admin- 
istration of  special  needs  programs. 

FL  Native  Americans  are  not  identified  in 

statistical  data  used  in  educational 
funding  formulae.  Process  is  already 
implemented  for  other  minority  popu- 
lations. 


FL  Many  Native  American  adults  are  not 
aware  of  the  Adult,  Vocational,  and 
Technical  Education  services  avail- 
abletothem. 

FL  Native  Americans  are  such  a  small 

percentage  of  the  population  that 
they  often  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  to  be  considered  in 
education  funding  formulae.  The  Carl 
Perkins  Act  has  made  it  impossible 
for  small  Indian  groups,  small  voca- 
tional technical  schools,  and  commu- 
nity colleges  to  provide  vocational 
educational  programs  for  Indians  be- 
cause those  groups  do  not  meet  the 
minimum  population  requirements  of 
thenewformula. 

Ml  Unemployment  rates. 

Ml  Lack  of  Voc  Tech  programs  due  to 

location  and  costs. 

Ml  Social      problems/  substance 

abuse/poverty. 

Ml  Lack  of  jobs  available  after  Voca- 

tional training  within  local  commu- 
nity. 

Ml  Reluctance  to  admit  illiteracy. 

Ml  Lack  of  qualified  people  to  teach . 

Ml  Lack  of  funding  to  design  and 

implement  programs  which  ade- 
quately meet  community  needs. 

Ml  Self-esteem  issues,  low  self  confi- 

dence. 

Ml  Lack  of  understanding  by  non-native 

community  of  the  dual  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Ml  Lack  of  student  exposure  to  voc-ed 

opportunities. 

Ml  Institutional  racism  -  overt  covert. 

Ml  State  regulations  concerning  eligibil- 

ity into  employment  an  J  training  pro- 
grams. 
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Ml  Lack  of  community  support  in  this 

effort. 

Ml  Lack  of  remediation  programs  to  as- 
sist vocational  education  students  in 
basic  math  and  reading  which  would 
allow  for  further  skill  development. 

Ml  Lack  of  free  or  low  tuition  vocational 

education  programs  for  older  stu- 
dents returning  to  education  or  seek- 
ing skill  development. 

NV  Lack  of  higher  education/vocational 
funds. 

NV  Nevada  does  not  have  an  established 
Indian  community  college  that  offers 
vocational  classes. 

TX  Almost  one  in  eight  students  have 
been  directed  into  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  a  number  that  seems 
extremely  high  since  thetotal  number 
of  students  represents  children  at  all 
grade  levels. 

UT  Many  potential  Native  American  stu- 
dents do  not  even  try  to  attend  post- 
secondary  because  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  their  children  while 
attending  classes. 

WA  Apathy/learned  helplessness  as  far 
as  tribal  and  national  citizenship  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Wl  While  there  has  been  growth  in  the 
post-secondary  and  vocational  stu- 
dent population,  the  Oneida  tribe  has 
fallen  short  of  its  funds  for  these  stu- 
dents by  7%  in  Fiscal  Year  1 99 1 . 

Wl  Figures  reveal  that  Indian  students  in 

the  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  are  entering  the  system 
academically  unprepared  for  the  pro- 
gram of  their  choice.  Yet,  tribes  are 
unable  to  fund  remedial  courses  or 
programs. 


MN  Adult  education  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  immediate  priority;  the 
present  needs  are  severe,  we  should 
begin  to  document  this  by  Nation- 
al/State surveys  to  develop  current 
profile  of  indian  adults:  high  unem- 
ployment &  school  drop-out  rates; 
many  students  in  post-secondary 
now  have  GED  vs.  high  school  di- 
ploma; non-traditional  post-secon- 
dary students  -  average  28  years  old 
and  have  two  dependents  (Indian 
Scholarship  Assistance  Program 
(SAP  statistic);  and  extra  help  is 
needed  to  compete  with  other  stu- 
dents and  stay  in  school,  remedial 
basic  skill  programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  Large  regional  corporations  should 
look  at  ways  of  developing  jobsforthe 
shareholders. 

AK  Small  business  programs  need  to  be 
taughtin  rural  Alaska. 

AK  Expand  distance  delivery  programs 
atthe  local  level. 

AK  Local  governments,  as  well  as  school 
districts  need  to  look  at  training  local 
peopleforthe  jobs  they  offer. 

AK  The  schools  must  keep  their  doors 
open  for  public  access  by  expanding 
community  school  services  for  par- 
ents to  use  math  and  reading  labs 
such  as  are  provided  in  Chapter  I 
schools.  Schools  must  change  nega- 
tive attitudes  towards  parents  about 
not  being  involved  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  We  need  to  educate 
parents  about  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities and  establish  policies  locally  so 
parents  are  active  partners  in  educa- 
tion. 
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AK  School  boards  must  set  aside  their 
political  agendas,  must  educate 
themselves  to  the  dynamics  of  youth 
at  risk  and  must  have  the  courage  to 
accept  and  support  the  fundamental 
changes  in  our  schools  that  are  des- 
perately needed  for  students  at  risk 
who  come  to  our  classrooms  with  the 
need  to  learn.  To  prepare  school 
boards  for  this  complex  task,  funding 
must  be  made  available  by  DOE  for 
school  board  training,  appropriate  for 
Native  villages  and  urban  areas. 

AL  By    the    year    2000,  Vocation- 

al/technical education  will  be  avail- 
able to  Indian  students  vho  qualify  for 
such  specialized  training. 

AL  Continue  to  fund  vocation- 
al/technical education  through  the 
federal  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  public  and  tribal 
schools. 


AL 


AL 


AL 


Provide  funding  for  federal  and  state 
recognized  tribes  and  communities 
who  qualify  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training. 

This  goal  would  not  change  present 
funding;  additional  funding  will  be 
necessary  for  tribal  and  community 
vocational  programs. 

By  the  year  2000,  state  and  federal 
governments  should  appropriate 
adult  education  funds  above  the  lev- 
els now  provided  for  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  in  order  to  meet  their 
unique  needs. 


AL  Provide  new  or  alternate  sources  of 

revenue  to  fund  adult  education  pro- 
grams for  state  and  federal  tribes  and 
communities. 

AZ  Expand  vocational  education  and  job 
skills  programs  to  address  the  needs 
of  the  high  percentage  of  Indian  stu- 
dents whodo  not  goto  college. 

AZ  Literacy  programs  for  parents  should 

be  supported  and  more  adequately 
funded. 


AZ  Schools  should  provide  vocation- 
al/trades programs  for  all  students  to 
acquire  entry-level  work  skills,  espe- 
cially for  non-college  bound  and  spe- 
cial needs  students  to  assist 
economicdevelopmentof  tribes. 

AZ  This  should  be  a  national,  state  and 
tribal  goal  for  all  adults,  even  though  it 
poses  a  monumental  task.  The 
restructuring  of  schools  and  the  edu- 
cational process  itself  must  f?cus 
upon  learning  as  a  life-time  process. 
Ideally,  especially  in  reservation 
settings,  schools  should  b^ 
restructured  into  learning  centers, 
encompassing  early  childhood 
through  adult  education.  The  linger- 
ing concept  of  a  nine-month  school 
year  and  a  six-  or  seven-hour  school 
day  must  be  transformed  into  the 
concept  that  schools  are  learning 
centers  with  services  available  to  all 
people,  all  day  and  all  year. 

AZ  It  must  be  noted  that,  in  terms  of  many 
Indian  adults,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  create  a  greater  incentive 
than  presently  exists  for  learning. 
When  high  school,  post-secondary 
and  even  college  graduates  cannot 
find  jobs  on  reservations,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  motivation  for  learning. 
On  a  number  of  reservations,  many 
Indian  adults  are  surviving,  are  even 
living  good  lives,  without  bothering  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  or  to  speak 
much  English. 

AZ  Schools  must  function  as  a  resource 
for  parents  and  community  mem- 
bers, providing  adult  education,  ac- 
tivities for  senior  citizens,  foster 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  ac- 
tively involving  the  community  as  a 
whole  in  the  educational  process. 

AZ  Career  orientation  should  begin  at  a 
very  early  age. 

CO  Life  skills  and  career  education  must 
be  provided. 
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CO  Being  able  to  provide  for  one's  own 
basic  economic  needs  to  have  the 
fundamental  abilities  to  read  direc- 
tions, fill  out  job  applications,  inter- 
view for  jobs,  interact  successfully  in 
the  workplace,  solve  problems,  and 
function  effectively  in  the  working 
world  is  important  for  economic  se- 
curity and  self-esteem.  Schools  need 
to  prepare  students  for  a  rapidly 
changing  and  highly  technological 
world.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge 
that  the  jobs  of  the  future  may  not 
exist  at  this  time.  Vocational  skills 
must  include  ability  to  adapt,  retrain, 
and  learn  throughout  life.  To  send 
students  away  from  twelve  years  of 
schooling  without  the  ability  to  work  in 
productive  and  meaningful  ways  can- 
not be  tolerated  by  Nat've  people.  We 
must  look  to  the  future  and  demand 
that  schools  prepare  students  for  re- 
sponsible roles  in  this  new  century. 

CO  Partnerships  should  be  created  with 
private  businesses  and  corporations 
to  develop  such  things  as  mentor 
programs  and  funding  for  up-to-date 
equipmentfor vocational  programs. 

CO  Training  for  vocational  roles,  as  a 
priority,  should  encourage  thinking 
skills,  including  problem-solving,  de- 
cision-making, critical  thinking,  and 
creativity. 

CO  Vocational  programs  must  have 
trained  Native  counselors  and  be  fo- 
cused on  jobs  of  the  future  as  well  as 
preparation  for  traditional  occupa- 
tions. 

CO  Career  awareness  programs  and  in- 
teraction with  Native  role  models  are 
important  in  presenting  to  young  peo- 
ple the  number  of  options  available  to 
them. 

CO  Many  vocational  programs  require 
extensive  equipment,  such  as  com- 
puters. Outdated  equipment  will  only 
prepare  students  for  outdated  occu- 
pations. Students  learn  by  doing  and 
they  must  have  adequate  access  to 
appropriate  equipment. 


CO  Native  adults  must  have  access  to 
literacy,  adult  basic,  GED,  and  life 
skills  education  through  entitlement 
funding. 

FL  Implement  alternative  educational, 

vocational  and  leadership  programs 
for  students  "at  risk."  Responsibility: 
State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, tribes  and  Florida  Governor's 
Council  on  Indian  Affairs  (F.G.C.I.A.), 
Inc. 

FL  Work  with  community  members  to 

organize  career  days/fairs  spon- 
sored by  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. Responsibility:  Individuals, 
Tribes  and  Indian  communities. 

FL  Native  Americans  will  be  includ- 

ed/targeted for  all  funds  available  for 
special  education  and  vocational 
needs,  regardless  of  age.  Respon- 
sibility: Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

FL  The  federal  government  must  charge 

states  with  developing  special 
funding  to  enable  adult  Indians  and 
Native  Americans  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary academic,  vocational  and 
technical  skills  needed  to  become 
literate  and  gain  meaningful  employ- 
ment. Responsibility:  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

FL  States  should  be  mandated  by 

Federal  Government  to  include  In- 
dians and  Native  Americans  on  the 
I.P.E.D.  form  as  they  do  with  other 
student  populations  in  Vocational 
Education.  Responsibility:  Federal 
Government. 

FL  All  projects/programs  should  be  re- 

quired to  do  outreach  to  Native 
Americans  within  that  program's  ser- 
vice area.  Responsibility:  Federal, 
State,  local  education  agencies  and 
other  adult  education  programs,  in- 
cluding J. T.P.A. 
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KS  Retention  of  adults  in  adult  education 
programs  could  be  helped  by  strong 
supportive  services  such  as:  child 
care,  transportation,  counseling,  tu- 
toring and  job  placement. 

KS  Encourage  states  to  overhaul  their 
adult  education  teacher  certifications 
to  address  culturally-diverse  stu- 
dents. 

KS  Redirect  adult  education  funding  to 
make  more  adult  facilities  and  pro- 
grams available  such  as  distance- 
learning  options  (correspondence, 
video-tape,  audio-tape,  satellite, 
Telenet,  etc.). 

KS  Develop  outreach  programs  that  en- 
hance self-esteem,  encourage  per- 
sonal development  and  promote 
life-long  learning  skills. 

Ml  Expand  the  services  of  adult  literacy 

program  s  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
American  Indian  people. 

Ml  States  must  provide  funds  to  Ameri- 

can Indian  communities  to  develop 
Adult  Education  programs. 

Ml  Assure  American  Indian  Communi- 

ties the  opportunity  to  develop  Adult 
Education  programs. 

MI  Improvements  in  quality  and  quantity 

of  voc-tech  skills  within  the  regular 
high  school  curriculum. 

Ml  Job  placement. 

Ml  Continue  tuition  waiver/increase  to 

include  voc/ed  training  programs. 

Ml  Increase  funds  at  tribal  level  for  pro- 

grams. 

Ml  Increase  funds  for  Indian  cen- 

ters/training and  employment, 
including  remedial  training  as  need- 
ed. 

Ml  Provide  needed  certification  among 

parents,  tribal  groups  to  be  used  as 
needed. 


Ml  More  monies  should  be  appropriated 

to  address  the  needs  of  adults  who 
are  interested  in  vocational  skills. 

Ml  Educational  awareness  in  Native  and 

non-native  communities. 

Ml  Have  students  work  on  employment 

skills. 

Ml  Affirmative  Action  programs. 

Ml  Special  directives  for  tribal  employ- 

ment  opportunities  and  which  require 
completion  of  high  school. 

Ml  Increased  involvement  with  local 

consortium  to  create  better  coordina- 
tion and  recruitment. 

NC  That  more  accessible  and  stronger 
efforts  be  made  bv  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  assure  job  training  and 
employment  for  the  unemployed  and 
the  underemployed;  that  all  other 
Federally  related  programs  be  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  see  to 
^what  extent  these  other  federal  pro- 
grams might  support  and  encourage 
efforts  toward  the  National  Education 
Goals;  and  that  stronger  partnerships 
be  encouraged  by  the  Federal  level 
for  businesses,  industriesand  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  work  in  a 
collaborative  manner  to  assist  Indian 
students  in  achieving  these  National 
Education  Goals  by  the  year 2000. 

NM  Schools  should  include  Life  Manage- 
ment Skills  instruction  within  the  cur- 
riculum to  empower  students  to 
make  critical  decisions  concerning 
careers,  parenting,  and  future  educa- 
tional plans. 

NN  Students  need  career  awareness 
programs,  careers  which  focus  on 
professional  careers,  not  just  on 
technical  and  vocational  programs. 
Career  awareness  programs,  voca- 
tional education  and  pre-professional 
academic  work  needs  to  be 
referenced  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment plans  of  the  Navajo  Nation  so 
that  students  can  perceive  real 
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incentives  for  achievement  in  school 
and  the  Navajo  Nation  can  use  the 
schools  to  prepare  its  people  to  work 
in  a  developing  economy . 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  should  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted  to  contract  all  spe- 
cial education  programs  operated  by 
or  through  the  BIA.  The  Navajo  Na- 
tion should  also  be  assisted  to  v 
tract  and  provide  all  Federally 
supported  services  for  persons  with 
disabilities  for  which  Navajo  people 
are  eligible.  This  would  allow  the  Na- 
vajo Nation  to  provide  a  continuum  of 
services  for  disabled  persons  from 
birth  through  adulthood.  Such  a 
continuum  of  services  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  tribally  operated  services 
to  disabled  persons.  Contracting  of 
BIA  adult  and  vocational  education 
would  be  consistent  with  this  pro- 
posal as  well. 

NN  Any  post-secondary  education  plan 
needs  to  recognize  the  need  of  older 
Navajo  students,  many  of  whom  have 
jobs  and  families  and  are  pursuing 
their  post-secondary  education  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  without  geo- 
graphic mobility.  The  Navajo  post- 
secondary  education  plan  must 
include  ways  to  meet  the  career  de- 
velopment and  continuing  education 
needs  of  these  hardworking  Navajo 
people. 

NN  To  increase  the  availability  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  Navajo  peo- 
ple and  completion  rates  in 
post-secondary  programs,  financial 
aid  resources  need  to  be  evaluated, 
increased,  and  changed  in  their  re- 
quirements. More  room  must  be  giv- 
en to  meeting  developmental 
education  needs  as  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's college  program.  More  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
students  with  children  and  families, 
students  who  are  working.  New 
sources  of  financial  aid  need  to  be 
developed  and  old  sources  reacti- 
vated. More  IHS  support  forstudents 


studying  to  be  nurses  or  doctors  or 
h  uman  services  workers  is  needed.  A 
program  such  as  the  National  Teach- 
er Corps  is  needed  once  again.  In 
addition,  educational  loans  for  Native 
Americans  should  be  established  to 
assist  students  unable  to  obtain 
grants  of  financial  assistance  for  their 
education. 

NV  If  we  are  to  indeed  be  successful  in 
these  goals  to  perpetuate  positive 
change,  we  must  insist  on  a  con- 
certed effort  which  will  encourage 
those  individuals  striving  for  higher 
education  or  vocational  training  the 
opportunity  through  adequately  pro- 
portioned funding. 

NV  Development/funding  of  an  adult  vo- 
cational education  program. 

NV  Community  based  vocational 
education  programs.  (JTPA  tribal 
funding). 

NV  Increased  dollars  for  existing  pro- 
grams (ABE-Adult  Basis  Education) 
programs.  More  funding. 

NV  Coordination  of  state-local  existing 
programs. 

NV  Tribal  involvement  planningpilot 
project. 

NV  Equitab.^accesstoprogramsforout- 
lyingcommunities. 

OK  Establish  a  formula  for  adult  educa- 
tion with  the  base  amount  of  funding 
for  each  Tribal  program. 

OK         Fundingfor  vocational  training. 

OK  Use  adult  education  monies  to  help 
with  early  childhood  programs. 

OK  Establish  secondary  level  alternative 
schools  for  Indian  dropouts  where 
academic,  vocational,  and  cultural 
subjects  can  be  studied. 
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Wl  Increase  money  available  to  tribes  for 

vocational,  technical  education  pur- 
poses. Increase  student  grants  to  re- 
ject the  true  cost  of  childcare  and 
'ansportation. 

Wl  Classes  that  pertain  to  tribal  busi- 
ness, i.e.,  business  administration, 
tribal  government  should  be  devel- 
oped and  offered  at  technical 
schools. 

Wl  Increase  the  higher  educational  and 

vocational-technical  allocations  for 
tribes. 

WY  Implement  skills  classes  (i.e.  social, 
academic,  independentliving). 

WY  In  vocational  education,  legislation 
should  be  made  easier  to  Indian 
school  districts  to  apply  for  a  set 
amount  of  funds  for  vocational  build- 
ings. 

WY  Continue  support  programs  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the 
recruitment  and  retention  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Indian  student  beyond 
high  school. 

MN  Provide  sufficient  funding  at  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  to  promote  In- 
dian involvement  and  programming: 
most  positions  are  part-time  with  no 
benefits  to  draw  and  retain  Indian 
professional  staff;  increase  Title  V 
adult  education  appropriations  to 
make  adult  education  a  priority;  most 
funding  iscompetitive  entitlement  vs. 
discretionary  -  Title  V;  more  geo- 
graphic consideration  to  fund  pro- 
grams -  Title  V;  increase  federal  adult 
education  grants  to  state  to  promote 
Indian  programming  priorities;  re- 
quire adult  education  state  plans  to 
address  Indian  adult  education 
needs;  and  not  enough  state  money 
or  priorities  to  promote  more  on-go- 
ing Indian  adultprogramming. 


MN  Define  models  and  practices  that 
work  for  Indian  Adult  Education  pro- 
grams: collaborate  with  tribal  govern- 
ment whenever  possible;  culturally 
sensitive  staff  and  curriculum  is 
needed;  create  comfortable/  conve- 
nient classroom  setti  ngs  for  learners; 
flexibility  for  adult  learners;  work  at 
own  pace,  individualized  instruction, 
develop  incentives  to  deal  with  spo- 
radic attendance  and  multiple  stu- 
dent problems;  combine  with 
parenting  skills  to  help  provide  sup- 
port for  immediate  family/personal 
needs,  break  cycles,  and  build  self- 
assurance/self  -esteem;  and  encour- 
age goal  setting  and  personal 
learning  plan  development. 

MN  Alternative  Teacher  Licenser  need- 
ed especially  in  rural  areas:  adult 
education  licenser  requirements  are 
not  always  good  for  Indian  programs; 
limits  accessibility  of  Indian  teachers; 
few  Indian  teacher  role  models  avail- 
able to  work  with  Indian  adults;  and 
in-service  teachers  working  with  In- 
dian adults  to  humanize/sensitive 
districts  which  do  not  have  programs 
tomeet  special  needsof  at-risk  Indian 
adults. 

MN  Strengthen  partnerships  for  future 
growth  of  adult  programs:  develop 
mechanisms  for  Indian  adult  program 
to  network  together  to  promote  pro- 
fessional development;  keep  in  step 
with  changing  welfare  reform  move- 
ments and  new  mandates  on  clients; 
advocate  for  policies  that  do  not  work 
against  clients'  need  to  basic  survival 
(food  &  shelter);  collaborate  with  non- 
Indian  programs;  sensitize  instruc- 
tional staff  and  enhance  professional 
development  of  Indian  staff  by  shar- 
ing modern  adult  education  prac- 
tices; work  with  human  service,  jobs 
&  training  and  other  supportive  ser- 
vice agencies  to  help  provide  more 
comprehensive  services  for  learner 
needs;  promote  healthy  and  safe 
lifestyles;  low  skill  levels  of  clients 
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needs  additional  time  and  patience; 
educational  needs  are  diverse;  build 
skills  in  many  areas  for  more 
modernly-day  lifestyle  involvement; 
and  combine  lifelong  learning  with 
basic  skills. 


MN  Assistance  is  needed  to  help  parents 
manage  their  environment  (re- 
sources, values,  lifestyles). 
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GOAL  9 


RESTRUCTURING  SCHOOLS 

By  the  year  2000  schools  serving  Native 
children  will  be  restructured  to  effectively  meet 
the  academic,  cultural,  spiritual,  and  social 
needs  of  students  for  developing  strong, 
healthy,  self-sufficient  communities. 

CONCERNS 

AK  School  districts  in  many  communi- 
ties do  not  work  cooperatively  with 
communities  to  develop  education 
plansto  strengthen  communities. 

AK  Parents,  elders  and  tribal  members 
do  not  take  an  active  role  in  their 
edi>  **ional  system. 

AK  The  passage  of  ANCSA  developed 
two  kinds  of  Natives,  enrolled  and 
"afterborn".(Post1971) 

AL  Inadequate  means  of  disseminating 
information  about  substance  '  jse 
prevention. 

FL  Identification  of  Native  American 

special  needs  students  is  inadequate 
due  to  culturally  biased  assessment. 
Standardized  testing  is  not  always 
culturally  appropriate  and  does  not 
adequately  measure  the  special 
needs  of  Native  American  children. 
Due  to  cultural  differences,  Native 
American  children  generally  scoro 
lower  on  tests  which  measure  verbal 
concept-ualization. 

FL  Nationally,  Native  American  students 

consistently  score  lower  as  a  group 
on  standardized  tests;  have  a  much 
higher  than  average  dropout  rate; 
and  generally  fall  belowthe  norm  in  all 
measures  of  academic  success.  In 
addition,  schools  fail  to  identify  the 
developmental  problems  of  Native 
American  students  and  provide  little 
opportunity  for  Native  American  par- 
ental involvement  and  participation 


into  school  curriculum  and  programs. 
School  systems,  including  teachers, 
display  a  gross  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
Native  American  cultures  and  cus- 
toms. 

KS  It  is  documented  and  recognized  that 
a  testing  bias  exists  against  Native 
American  children. 

KS  Test  results  do  affect  a  child's  self- 
esteem, 

KS  Holistic  education  includes  the  phys- 
ical, mental,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
needs  not  only  of  the  children  but  the 
parents  and  adults  of  the  reservation 
and  community. 

KS  Without  the  holistic  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents being  met  in  conjunction  with 
the  active  participation  and  education 
of  the  parents  and  adults,  the  current 
public  education  system  fails. 

Ml  Required  use  of  biased  standardized 

test. 

NV  Identified  first  and  foremost  was  af- 
firmation of  the  alarmingly  high  drop 
out  rate  experienced  in  our  schools. 
This  perhaps  is  attributed  to  other 
identified  factors  such  as  extremely 
high  rate  of  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse,  the  lack  of  parental  support 
and  involvement,  teenage  pregnan- 
cy, the  lack  of  communication,  in- 
sufficient cultural  sensitivity  in  both 
curriculum  and  program  administra- 
tion, the  absence  of  incentivesand/O"* 
scholarships  for  students  willing  to 
complete  or  further  their  education, 
and  the  lack  of  adequately  trained 
personnel.  Others  identified  major 
busing  and  transportation  problems, 
discrimination  issues,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  sensitivity  training  for  program 
personnel,  parent  committees  and 
those  associated  or  directly  involved 
with  Indian  students.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  lack  of  leadership,  positive 
role  models,  the  absence  of  commit- 
ment on  the  national,  state,  local,  and 
tribal  levels  should  be  corrected  to 
stimulate  positive  change.  Over- 
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crowded  classrooms,  insufficient  bi- 
lingual (ESL)  programs,  inadequate 
school  facilities  are  also  problems 
which  were  experienced  by  many 
communities. 

Lack  of  alternative  testing  models 
and  procedures  geared  to  the  reality 
of  cultural  diversity. 

Much  of  the  failure  of  Indian  educa- 
tion today  is  attributable  to  the  failure 
of  white  educators  and  institutions  to 
consider  the  value  and  integrity  of 
tribal  life,  family,  language  and  cul- 
ture in  the  delivery  of  educational 
services.  Our  recent  efforts  as  native 
people  to  "own"  and  control  our  edu- 
cational destiny  is  severely  hindered 
by  the  past  influence  of  mission 
schools  and  federal  boarding 
schools.  It  is  further  eroded  by  the 
general  failure  of  public  education  in 
America  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  all 
children. 

As  tribes  are  seeing  more  and  more 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  school  sys- 
tems to  meet  the  needs  of  Native 
American  students,  the  tribal  govern- 
ments are  surveying  ways  of  holding 
schools  accountable  and  of  monitor- 
ing school  success.  In  addition,  tribes 
are  beginning  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  identification  of  what  is  Indian 
education  and  what  are  the  tribal  val- 
ues and  traditions  which  we  want 
education  to  promote. 

A  school  board  member  in  another 
major  public  school  system  publicly 
stated  that  the  reason  their  school 
had  such  high  test  scores  was  be- 
cause few  minorities  attended  ihat 
school. 

Inadequate  funding,  an  uneducated 
population,  untrained  teachers  and 
insensitive  school  administrations  all 
are  obstacles  that  might  prevent  the 
successful  achievement  of  these 
goals.  The  lack  of  Indian  parental 
involvement  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem is  also  detrimental  to  the 
achievement  of  these  goals. 


UT  Rigid  academic  and  special  educa- 
tion tests  must  deviate  to  include  cul- 
tural differences  in  the  testing  and 
placementof  Indian  students. 

UT  Achievement  and  special  education 
testing  is  biased  and  rarely  includes 
tribal  culture  considerations  in  the 
planning  and  provision  of  services  to 
Indian  students  and  their  families. 

WA  Historical  problems  between  com- 
munity and  school  district. 

WA  Home  learning  does  not  transfer  to 
school  setting. 

WA  Institutional  politics  prevent  requiring 
Ethnic  Studies  credit. 

WA  The  debate  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity is  nochange  vs.  restructuring, 

Wl  1 054  Oneida  students  attend  five  dif- 

ferent public  school  districts  around 
their  reservation.  Students  exper- 
ience serious  busing  problems. 
There  is  a  lack  of  Indian  representa- 
tion on  school  boards,  high  drop  out 
rates  and  lack  of  adequate  skills  upon 
completion.  The  Tribe  is  in  need  of  a 
high  school  on  the  reservation. 

Wl  Inequitable  costs  for  tribal  elemen- 

tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. 

MN  Parent  input  needs  to  be  valued  and 
respected.  School  staff  has  a  con- 
descending attitude  which  makes 
parentsfeel  "dumb". 

MN  People  pay  lip  service  to  parental 
involvement  without  providing  mean- 
ingful partnerships. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  Schools  must  develop  procedures  to 
allow  parents  and  community  mem- 
bers access  to  the  development  of 
curriculum  for  communities. 

AK  Develop  wording  in  ANCSA  to  allow 
"afterborns"  to  be  allowed  into  the 
corporations. 

AK  Local  control  is  the  key  to  identifica- 
tion of  problems/solutions  for  suc- 
cessful tribal  governments. 

AK  Schools  must  also  have  appropriate 
staff  configurations  including  coun- 
selors for  every  grade  ievel  to  effec- 
tively educate  children  when  they 
arrive  at  the  school  house  door,  re- 
gardless of  variations  in  student's  in- 
terest, capabilities,  or  learning  styles. 
Our  state  educational  system  must 
be  fundamentally  restructured  to  en- 
sure that  all  students  can  meet  higher 
standards.  Our  schools  must  focus 
on  results  not  just  on  procedures. 
There  must  be  powerful  incentives 
for  teacher  performance  and  im- 
provement, and  real  consequence 
for  persistent  teacher  failure.  Gifted, 
creative,  and  sensitive  teachers 
must  be  recruited  and  more  teachers 
who  reflect  our  cultural  richness  must 
be  trained  and  utilized. 

AL  Develop  comprehensive  tax  reforms 

and  equalization  of  Federal  funding 
for  Indian  Education  in  all  schools. 

AL  By  the  year  2000,  new  norms  will  be 

developed  for  culturally  relevant 
standardized  testing  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

AZ  Competency-based  tests  should  be 
emphasized  over  norm-references 
tests  in  the  student  assessment  pro- 
cess and  tribal  educators  should  be 
involved  in  test  development. 

AZ  Parental  input  is  vital  to  any 
"  restructuring"  of  the  schools  to  help 
define  appropriate  cultural  and  aca- 
demic needs  to    addressed . 


AZ  Parents  need  to  become  involved  at 
the  policy  level  to  promote  success- 
ful schools. 

AZ  Tribal  education  departments  should 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate criterion-referenced  tests 
for  their  students  and  the  develop- 
ment of  relevant  norms  for  standard- 
ized achievementtests. 

AZ  Legislation  should  be  changed  to 
allow  tribes  to  establish  their  own 
education  departments  and  to  con- 
trol access  to  facilities  for  the  com- 
munity with  funds  in  the  formula  for 
facilities,  maintenance,  and  janitorial 
costs  for  12  months. 

AZ  Encourage  each  tribe  to  determine 

how  they  want  local  schools  to  ad- 
dress native  language  fluency.  This 
would  include  meaningful  education- 
al codes  and  enforcement  of  such 
codes. 

AZ  A  basic  goal  of  each  school  must  be 
to  serve  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  to  ensure  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

AZ  Proc   ms  in  existence  need  to  be 

funded  using  an  assessed  needs  ap- 
proach. Coupled  with  this,  needs 
have  to  be  quantified  and  educational 
programs  consolidated  in  terms  of 
continuity  for  the  students.  This 
would  include  tracking  of  the  stu- 
dents'progress. 

AZ  Parents  mustteach  native  languages 

and  culture  at  home  to  enable  the 
schools  to  effectively  reinforce  the 
learning. 

AZ  Schools  must  function  as  a  resource 

for  parents  and  community  mem- 
bers, providing  adult  education,  ac- 
tivities for  senior  citizens,  foster 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  ac- 
tively involving  the  community  as  a 
whole  in  the  educational  process. 
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CO  The  current  structure  of  schooling  in 
America  is  not  good  for  many  chil- 
dren, but  it  seems  to  be  particularly 
inappropriate  for  Native  children.  Too 
often  parents  are  excluded,  the  com- 
mon structure  of  the  schools  does  not 
incorporate  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
aspects  so  central  to  Native  people, 
competition  is  encouraged,  stan- 
dardized testing  dominates  and 
directs  instruction,  and  the  curricu- 
lum usually  ignores  the  contributions 
of  Native  people  to  the  strength  and 
diversity  of  the  nation.  Restructuring 
is  imperative  for  Native  children. 
Restructured  schools  may  take 
many  forms.  However,  we  know  that 
all  schools  must  be  both  physically 
and  psychologically  safe,  young  peo- 
ple must  feel  respected  and  cared 
for,  and  teachers  and  parents  must 
have  high  expectations  and  demon- 
strate a  wide  variety  of  personal  and 
professional  skills. 

CO  Local  codes  of  education  should  be 
developed  in  response  to  what  is  best 
for  Native  children. 

CO  Focus  or  magnet  schools  will  bring 
Native  children  together  so  that  they 
are  not  isolated  from  other  Native 
students.  The  curriculum  will  be  ap- 
propriate and  Native  families  will  not 
only  be  teachers  and  contributors, 
but  they  will  feel  comfortable  in  a 
setting  that  respects  them  and  values 
their  presence. 

CO  Parents  should  have  options  as  to  the 
kind  of  schooling  they  want  for  their 
children.  In  urban  settings,  this  may 
mean  vouchers  to  the  schools  of  their 
choice. 

CO  Schools  should  develop  the 
strengths  and  talents  of  individual 
students  and  not  encourage  confor- 
mity of  thought  and  behavior. 

CO  The  school  should  be  restructured  so 
that  it  is  a  community  center  -  with  its 
facilities  and  equipment  available  to 
the  community,  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. 


CO  Schools  should  be  restructured, 
when,  to  have  more  of  a.  holistic  per- 
spective, integrating  physical,  social, 
emotional,  spiritual  aspects  of  life.  A 
school  should  have  a  feeling  of  ex- 
tended family  and  h'  organized  in 
ways  that  are  congrue  .t  with  tradi- 
tional values. 

CO  Layers  of  bureaucracy  keep  Native 
people  from  exercising  leadership  in 
the  schools  that  serve  their  children. 
Self-serving  bureaucracy  must  be 
eliminated  and  local  control  estab- 
lished. 

FL  Early  identification  of  special  educa- 

tion needs  to  be  achieved  through 
mandatory  use  of  testing  instruments 
which  take  into  consideration  the  cul- 
tural differences.  Testing  follow-up 
should  include  parenttraining  of  iden- 
tified students,  Responsibility:  Local 
levels  held  accountable  for  testing; 
Federal  mandate  needed. 

FL  Include  a  service  payback  provision 

for  the  recipients  to  work  for  an  Indian 
tribe  or  community  upon  completion 
of  their  academic  program,  by  using 
existing  programs  as  models  (e.g. 
medical  and  dental  school  program). 
Responsibility:  Federal. 

FL  Fields  of  study  recognized  by  pro- 

gram should  bechanged  to  includeall 
majors  at  both  the  baccalaureate  and 
post-baccalaureate  levels.  Respon- 
sibility: Federal. 

FL  Critical  need  areas  must  be  deter- 

mined by  the  tribe  or  Indian 
community  through  annual  surveys 
and  forwarded  to  OIE.  Responsibility: 
Tribe  or  Indian  community. 

FL  OIE  fellowships  should  be  awarded 

and  funding  commitments  should  be 
made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term.  This  would  enable  stu- 
dents to  begin  school  immediately. 
Responsibility:  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 
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FL  Information  on  the  testing  patterns  of 

Indian  students  on  the  WISC-Ft  must 
be  considered  if  the  scores  of  Indian 
students  are  to  be  compared  to  the 
scores  of  Anglo  students,  as  Indian 
students  tend  not  to  be  very  expres- 
siveverbally. 

KS  The  educational  system  be 
restructured  to  extend  into  and  in- 
clude the  community,  not  just  the 
teachers  and  students,  into  the 
schools. 

KS  A  committee  of  test  experts  including 
Indian  educators  be  established  to 
examine  currently  utilized  tests  for 
cultural  bias,  including  word  ambiou- 
ity. 

KS  The  committee's  goals  will  be  to  de- 
velop an  alternative  method  of 
assessing  student  achievement,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  multiple  forms  of 
evaluation. 

Ml  Use  numbers  (assessment  mea- 

surements) constructively.  Eliminate 
mandates  and  numerical  goals. 

Ml  All  /Wnerican  Indian  students  must 

have  a  personal  education "  Learning 
Plan"  which  is  developed  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  student,  parent,  family 
and  educator  to  address  the  direction 
for  that  student's  learning. 

Ml  The  BIA,  ANA  and  Federal  Depart- 

ment of  Education  must  initiate 
funding  programs  to  assist  tribal  gov- 
ernments and  urban  American  Indian 
organizations  the  opportunity  to  de- 
sign new  early  childhood  programs  or 
expand  existing  programs.  Available 
dollars  must  be  available  for  program 
start-up  and  construction  as  well  as 
staff  development/training  dollars. 

MT  Large  numbers  of  American  Indians 
reside  off  reservation  and  do  not 
benefit  from  education  programs  de- 
signed for  their  benefit  and  participa- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 


MT 
MT 


NC 

NC 
NC 

NC 


must  revise  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  to  include  all  eligible  American 
Indian  students  and  increase  the  lev- 
el of  funding. 

BIA  educational  dollars  are  not  in 
sync  with  levels  of  participation . 

BIA  boarding  school  institution  is  not 
in  sync  with  universal  expectations 
for  participation  and  self-determina- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 
must  review  the  mission,  intent,  and 
effectiveness  of  boarding  schools, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  cost  effec- 
tiveness, cultural  expectations  of 
tribes,  community  values,  the  educa- 
tional delivery  system,  and  parental 
responsibilities  and  expectation. 

That  all  laws,  regulations  and  policies 
should  be  all-inclusive  toward  Indi- 
ans. 


That  the  term 
elude  Indians. 


'minority"  should  in- 


All  federal  (and  state)  policies  that 
affect  Indian  people,  including  stu- 
dents, should  have  "set-aside"  funds 
for  Indians. 

A  belief  that  underlies  the  above  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  not  practical  to  expect 
a  student  to  learn  effectively  if  she  or 
he  comes  to  school  without  breakfast 
or  is  poorly  clothed,  or  was  abused  at 
home  or  in  the  community  before 
he/she  arrives.  North  Carolina  Indi- 
ans believe  that  parents  of  Indian 
students  need  to  be  better  trained 
and  educated  abouttheir  responsibil- 
ity as  parents;  that  expanded  efforts 
need  to  be  undertaken  to  improve 
housing,  transportation  and  health 
care;  and  that  federal  policies  should 
assist  in  creating  "incentives"  to  get 
parents  more  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Schools  should 
always  be  places  that  say  "We  want 
you  here"  to  parents.  In  this  regard, 
schools  should  be  places  where  par- 
ents can  get  referrals  about  other 
services  available  to  assist  them  with 
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any  concerns  or  problems.  More- 
over, all  teachers  should  be  sensitive 
to  "Indian  Studies"  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  "pride  in  their  heritage" 
that  often  shapes  the  self-concept  of 
Indian  students.  Still  another  area  of 
concern  relates  to  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  Indians  and  the 
land;  the  inherent  privilege  of  f;shing 
and  hunting  should  be  ensured  oy  the 
Federal  government  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

NC  The  Director  of  Indian  Programs  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
should  be  redesignated  as  an  assis- 
tant secretary,  reporting  directly  to 
the  secretary  of  the  department.  Du- 
ties of  this  expanded  position  should 
include  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams, planning  and  policies  dealing 
with  education  for  Indian  students. 

NC  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
dian Education  (NACIE)  should  be 
fully  funded  to  achieve  its  goals  and 
that  new  goals  be  assigned  by  Con- 
gress, such  as  serving  as  a  center  for 
information  about  all  Federal  pro- 
grams that  address  Indians;  that 
NACIE  be  depoliticized  to  the  end  of 
having  a  member  to  represent  popu- 
lation or  geographic  areas  in  this 
country;  and  that  a  focus  on  parent 
involvement  be  an  equal  concern  of 
enhancing  achievement  for  Indian 
students.  Moreover,  NACIE  should 
also  serve  as  a  monitor  for  Indian 
students*  progress  toward  the  Na- 
tional Goals  for  Education. 

NC  The  Indian  Nations  at  P^sk  Report 
should  be  used  as  a  primary  refer- 
ence document  when  establishing 
Indian  Education  policies. 

NM  Competency  testing  for  Indian  stu- 
dents must  be  revised  to  more  ade- 
quately assess  their  knowledge  and 
competency.  Performance  assess- 
ments may  be  required. 


NN  The  approach  to  teaching  proposed 
by  the  conferees,  would  require 
smaller  teacher/student  ratios  than 
which  now  exist  in  many  schools. 
Maximum  teacher/student  ratios 
should  be  set  lower  at  each  grade  and 
funding  formula  based  upon  such  ra- 
tios. 

NN  Students  need  to  be  prepared  for 
college  entrance  requirements,  such 
as  the  ACT  and  SAT  exams.  Model 
programs  to  achieve  these  goals 
need  to  be  encouraged  through  fed- 
eral school  effectiveness  programs 
which  can  be  accessed  by  Indian 
tribes  as  well  as  by  schools  and 
states. 

NN  School  environments  need  to  be 
tightened  up,  i.e.  using  closed  cam- 
puses, initiating  strict  student  rules 
regarding  violence.  This  stricter  at- 
mosphere should  not  be  harsh,  rath- 
er it  should  be  matched  with  a 
comprehensive  counseling  services 
to  help  students  find  non-destructive 
means  of  meeting  needs. 

NN  Teach  proficiency  testing  needs  to 
be  evaluated.  This  does  not  mean  it 
should  be  eliminated.  Rather,  tests 
used  need  to  be  evaluated  to  remove 
any  cultural  bias.  When  that  is  done, 
Navajo  students  need  to  be  asr  isted 
in  meeting  the  standard  of  an  unbi- 
ased test.  One  way  students  could  be 
assisted  in  this  regard  is  to  recognize 
that  for  many,  English  is  still  a  "sec- 
ond language"  when  they  reach  col- 
lege. Colleges  and  universities  need 
to  provide  intensive  developmental 
work  in  English  language  skills  com- 
parable to  the  programs  they  offer  to 
foreign  students. 

NN  School  buses  are  inadequate  in  num- 
ber and  often  ancient  and  in  need  of 
constant  maintenance.  Students  of- 
ten cannot  participate  in  after  school 
extra-curricular  activities  because 
there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get  home. 
Even  for  the  regular  school  day,  stu- 
dents often  spend  an  hour  or  more 
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each  way  riding  old,  uncertain  buses 
over  inadequate,  poorly  maintained 
roads. 

NN  Just  as  an  example,  funds  from  the 
Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion could  be  coordinated  with  school 
resourcesto  provide  supportiveenvi- 
ronments  for  students  returning  from 
substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams. Programs  of  community  edu- 
cation could  be  offered  in  school 
facilities,  returning  them  to  a  more 
multi-purpose  community  resource 
status  than  they  enjoy  at  the  present 
time.  These  are  only  examples.  The 
point  is  that  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  could  more  effectively 
achieve  such  coordination. 

N N  The  Navajo  Department  of  Education 
could  coordinate  adult  literacy  edu- 
cation and  community  education  with 
school  programs  and  resources.  The 
disparate  jurisdictions  governing 
education  in  the  Navajo  Nation  now 
result  in  waste  of  many  education 
resources.  Schools  lie  empty 
evenings,  weekends  and  summers 
while  community  programs  go 
unhoused  because  of  lack  of  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  adult  education,  for 
community  building  neighborhood 
projects,  etc. 

NV  Encourage  tribal,  parental  and  com- 
munity involvement. 

NV  Develop  community  based  educa- 
tion programs  to  interact  with  local 
and  state  resources. 

NY  All  Federal  policies  need  modification 
and  re-examination  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Native  Americans.  For  ex- 
ample, New  York  State  does  not  have 
Federal  boarding  schools  operated 
bytheBIA-neverdid,  never  will. 

NY  "Band  aid  policies"  will  not  be  effec- 
tive from  the  Federal  level;  change 
must  come  from  the  local  level  -  the 
local  school  districts,  the  respective 
states,  and  the  Native  American 
community  itself. 


OK  Recommend  that  the  Bureau  open 
up  for  tribes  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  more  programs 
that  address  the  needs  of  thechildren 
and  parents. 

OR  Approximately  50%  of  the  conferees, 
however,  indicated  that  Goals  #fcnd 
#9should  remain  more  a  local  re- 
sponsibility. The  comments  provided 
by  those  who  supported  this  thesis 
focused  on  their  belief  that  families, 
tribal  communities  and  tribal  educa- 
tion programs  should  have  initial  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  the  cultural 
specific  foundations  necessary  to 
succeed  in  school  and  reach  their  full 
potential  as  adults  (i.e.,  language, 
values,  customs,  traditions,  spiritual 
foundation). 

SD  Tribal  values  which  include  tiyospaye 
(extended  family),  respect,  etc.  are 
practiced  in  the  schools  and  ways  to 
teach  and  honor  these  values  are 
discovered  and  promoted  by  Indian 
educators. 

SD  Tribal  education  department  funding, 
as  authorized  by  P.L  100-297,  be 
requested  by  the  BIA  and 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  estab- 
lish education  departments  and  to 
support  development  of  education 
codes  for  all  tribes. 

SD  Both  home  and  center-based  pro- 
grams should  be  available  allowing 
parents  a  choice  and  further  opening 
the  doors  for  educational  opportu- 
nities. 

TX  The  American  Indian  population  must 
be  better  served  by  existing  Federal 
programs.  Some  sort  of  Federal  con- 
tact point  for  the  state's  many  urban 
Indians  must  be  created. 

TX  No  consolidation  of  federal  education 
programs.  Under  consolidation, 
funding  would  be  granted  to  tribal 
entities  resulting  in  disbursement  dis- 
agreements and  political  infighting. 


The  consolidation  would  only  be 
workable  if  funding  for  the  programs 
could  be  separated.  In  that  event, 
there  is  no  opposition  to  the  consoli- 
dation. 

TX  We  need  to  upgrade  and  expand  pro- 
grams at  established  Federal  Indian 
schools  (none  of  which  are  in  Texas) 
and  use  them  to  establish  and  pre- 
pare special  Native  American  educa- 
tional programs  for  use  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  throughout 
the  United  States.  Such  programs 
must  be  made  more  accessible  to 
Texas  Indian  students.  This  should 
be  a  priority  of  the  Federal  Indian 
schools. 

UT  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education, 
special  education  services  depart- 
ment, Indian  tribes,  and  Indian  edu- 
cators must  work  in  concert  to  initiate 
concrete  efforts  of  developing  alter- 
native and/or  supporting  academic 
testing  instruments  which  take  into 
consideration  the  Indian  students' 
uniquecharacteristics. 

UT  Parents  need  training  to  become  ac- 
tive partners  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess. A  more  cooperative  interaction 
needs  to  take  place  between  the  par- 
entsand  school.  Training  in  parenting 
for  assumption  of  responsibilities 
with  all  its  ramifications  need  to  be 
provided.  School  staff  must  be  a  par- 
ty to  the  training  as  well  as  being 
direct  facilitators  of  the  process. 

WA        Rebuild  schools. 

WA  Include  local  governments,  law  en- 
forcement, schools,  churches  -  all 
aspects  of  the  community  to 
restructure. 

WA  Involve  all  people  who  represent  aca- 
demic, cultural,  spiritual,  and  social 
aspects  of  the  community. 

WA  Develop  a  strong  community  to  de- 
velop the  schools. 


Wl  Changes  in  Indian  Education  should 
address  the  growing  desire  of  tribes 
to  manage  their  affairs. 

Wl  For  the  Oneida  Tribe  this  ability  to 
administer  is  key  toward  overseeing 
all  educational  programs,  whereby 
allowing  for  improvement  of  ser- 
vices, non-duplication  of  services 
and  programs,  and  a  closer  working 
relationship  within  the  tribal  struc- 
ture. The  Oneida  Tribe  would  like  to 
see  this  appropriation  for  a  Tribal  De- 
partment of  Education  come  about  in 
accordance  with  P.L  100-297,  Sec. 
*  1142. 

Wl  A  survey  should  be  taken  to  acquire 
statistical  information  of  how  many 
Native  American  students  are  not  at- 
tending BIA  schools  to  help  deter- 
mine whether  the  BIA  should 
continue  to  provide  educational  ser- 
vices to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Wl  Since  1973,  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  administrative  structures  for  In- 
dian education  programs  have  been 
adequately  built  to  properly  admin- 
ister Indian  Education  Act  programs. 
What  is  now  needed  more  than  ever 
before  is  funding  for  more  field  posi- 
tionsfor  persons  working  and  having 
a  direct  impact  in  Indian  children  be- 
ing served. 

WY  Teachers  need  to  recognize  that  the 
SAT,  SRA,  and  ACT,  etc.,  tests  are 
biased  against  American  Indians. 

WY  Reduction  in  Paperwork  for  Indian 
Education  Programs:  Urge  the  U.S. 
Departments  of  Education,  Interior, 
and  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  paperwork 
required  for  Indian  education  pro- 
grams so  that  they  may  effectively 
carry  out  the  goals  of  their  programs 
in  support  of  Indian  educatign^ 

WY  More  organizational  and  structural 
changes  to  enhance  educational 
learning  are  needed. 
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WY  More  institutional  and  integrated 
means  of  applicationsfor  enrichment 
and  enhancement  of  learning  are 
needed. 

WY  Use  of  technology/training/mentor- 
ships  are  needed. 

WY  Counseling  on  how  to  deat  with 
FAS/FAE  is  needed. 

WY  Training  for  young  adults,  possibly 
students  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  and  continue  on  to  reach 
those  attempting  college  and  those 
that  have  dropped  out  of  school  is 
needed. 

MN  Promote  and  strengthen  our  cultural 
identities  by  initiating  Indian 
mentorship  programs  and  positive 
rolemodeling. 

MN  Indian  education  sponsored  activi- 
ties need  to  be  incorporated  as  a 
legitimate  school  credit. 

MN  Mandatory  excused  absents  for  In- 
dian education  sponsored  activities 
should  begiven. 

MN  Parents  lack  information  about  re- 
sources to  help  students  with  career 
development  and  academic  achieve- 
ment. 

MN  Parents  need  support  and  aware- 
ness of  resources  to  become  fully 
involved  with  their  children's  school 
and  extra-curricular  activities  (e.g., 
transportation,  fees,  equipment,  uni- 
forms). 

MN  Recommendation:  There  needs  to 
be  parent  support  groups. 

MN  Parents  need  to  know  their  rights  and 
the  rights  of  their  children,  as  well  as 
options  available  to  them  in  resolving 
problems  with  the  schools. 

MN  Parents  need  help  in  developing 
skills  to  express  their  concerns  and 
interest  to  school  staff  and  their  chil- 
dren. 


MN  Parents  need  support  to  more  effec- 
tively relate  to  schools  and  staff 
(improved  communication). 

MN  Recommendation:  Leadership  train- 
ingforparentsand  IPS'sisneeded. 

MN  Need  to  empower  parents  in  school 
decision-making  (mechanismsto  en- 
sure their  representations  on  school 
boards,  PTA,  IPC's  (Indian  Parent 
Committees,  etc.). 

MN  Parents  need  to  be  better  informed 
regarding  the  political  process  within 
the  schools. 

MN         The  BIA  should  accept,  recognize 
and  assume  their  role  as  advocates 
for  Indian  tribes  and  members,  as 
mandated  in  P.L  100-297,  Seciton 
•  51 06  Regulations. 

MN         The  BIA  must  concur  with  P.L. 

100-297,  Section  5203  (b)  which 
states  education  is  a  trust  respon- 
sibility. Also  P.L.  1 00-297,  Sec.  51 1 1 
consultation,  which  clearly  defines 
the  process  to  be  followed  with  tri  bes, 
i.e.,  recent  correspondence  from 
Central  Office  (OIEP)  re:  directing 
additional  information  on  FY92  stu- 
dent count  from  tribes  for  BIA  inves- 
tigative purposes. 

MN         To  ensure  concurrence  with  P.L. 

100-297,  Sec.  5106,  5202  and  5302 
by  the  BIA,  the  statutory  require- 
ments should  be  written  into  job  per- 
formance. This  would  be  included  in 
the  individual's  critical  elements  and 
required  elements  for  employee  per- 
formance standards.  This  would  fur- 
ther require  aggressive  funding 
requests  for  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Program  by  the  Bureau. 

MN  Historically,  the  BIA's  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Program  budget  justifica- 
tion and  testimony  does  not  provide 
the  full  picture.  This  would  increase 
awareness  and  need  for  the  John- 
son-O'Malley Program. 
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MN  The  BIA  should  allocate  funds  for  a 
National  Johnson-O'Malley  Confer- 
ence. Currently  all  other  education 
programs  have  conferences.  The  na- 
tional Johnson-O'Malley  conference 
will  enhance  the  effectiveness  for 
Johnson-O'Malley  programs  nation- 
wide. 

MN  Re-open  consultation  for  the  John- 
son-O'Malley formula  distributions. 
Many  projects  are  operational  on  in- 
adequate budgets  which  make  ser- 
vices delivery  difficult.  Also,  re-open 
for  change  (additional)  of  federal  reg- 
ulations to  include  BIA  advocacy  for 
tribes. 

MN  Direct  the  BIA  to  offer  for  consider- 
ation through  the  consultation  pro- 
cess the  following  to  be  included  with 
the  proposed  eligibility  criteria;  P.L 
100-297,  Part  C,  Sec.  5314 
(d)(2)(3)(4)(5). 

MN  506  forms:  formula  grant  projects 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  and  count 
children,  pre-K  (example:  early 
childhood  education). 


MN  506  forms:  identify  and  alterna- 
tive/equitable process  other  than 
form  506  for  counting  Indian  students 
and  determining  eligibility:  establish 
funding  base;  parental  signature 
only;  if  506  process  continues,  al- 
locate specific  resources  to  under- 
write the  cost. 

MN  Explore  process  to  make  accredited 
alternative  schools  eligible  for  for- 
mulagrants. 

MN  Funding  levels:  reaffirm  original  in- 
tent of  law  by  funding  all  Title  V  at 
authorized  ceiling  levels  to  meet  that 
intent. 

MN  Accountability  of  Local  Education 
Agencies  (LEA's):  performance 
standards  should  be  established  for 
schools  serving  Indian  students; 
funds  should  be  withheld  when 
schools  fail  to  meet  these  standards. 
At  the  same  time,  parents  in  these 
failing  schools  should  be  assigned 
incoming  state  and  federal  aid  and 
allowed  to  take  it  with  them  to  the 
educational  site  of  their  choice. 

MN  Provide  tuition  waiver  or  free  tuition 
for  any  Indian  students  (14  blood  or 
more)  and  members  of  a  federally 
recognized  tribe,  including  post-sec- 
ondary education. 
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GOAL  10 

PARENTAL,  COMMUNITY,  AND 
TRIBAL  PARTNERSHIPS 

By  the  year  2000  every  school  responsible 
for  educating  Native  students  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  Native  parents  and  tribal  leaders 
to  help  plan  and  evaluate  the  governance,  opera- 
tion, and  performance  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams. 


AK 
AK 
AK 
AK 

FL 


FL 


CONCERNS 


Schools  and 
intimidating. 


teachers  are 


Parents  do  not  want  to  become  in- 
volved with  their  school's  activities. 

Teaching  institutions  do  not  want  to 
change. 

Tribal  governments  are  refusing  to 
become  involved  with  school  activi- 
ties and  issues. 

Nationally,  Native  American  students 
consistently  score  lower  as  a  group 
on  standardized  tests;  have  a  much 
higher  than  average  drop  out  rate, 
and  generally  fall  below  the  norm  in  all 
measures  of  academic  success.  In 
addition,  schools  fail  to  identify  the 
developmental  problems  of  Native 
American  students  and  provide  little 
opportunity  for  Native  American  par- 
ental involvement  and  participation 
into  school  curriculum  and  programs. 
School  systems,  including  teachers, 
display  a  gross  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
Native  American  cultures  and  cus- 
toms. 

There  is  no  entity  overseeing  the 
OIEP  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
ISEP  funding  nor  the  "1992  Tribal 
Consultation  Meetings";  therefore, 
people  are  skeptical  that  there  will  be 
any  significant  Indian  input  into  the 
re-evaluation  of  the  ISEP  funding 
mechanism. 


FL  There  has  been  no  tribal  representa- 
tion or  tribal  school  representation  in 
the  ISEP  formula  revision. 

FL  Administrative  costs  grants  do  not 

provide  adequate  funding  to  replace 
formerly  allowed  indirect  costs. 

Ml  Urban  area  Native  populations  are 

difficult  to  identify  and  involve  in  the 
process. 

Ml  Public  schools  are  not  required  to 

follow  through  on  American  Indian 
parent  committee  recommenda- 
tions. 

Ml  Institutional  bias. 

Ml  Lack  of  communication  between 

community /parents  and  school. 

Ml  Negative  perception  of  Native  Ameri- 

cans. 

MT  There  is  a  limited  level  of  parental 
participation  in  the  education  pro- 
cess, 

NC  Obstacles  in  achieving  the  National 
Education  Goals  for  Indian  students 
were  identified  as:  failure  by  schools 
in  identifying  all  "at  risk"  Indian  stu- 
dents; not  having  enough  funding  to 
achieve  the  goals;  health  problems; 
family  illiteracy;  unemployment  of 
parents,  summed  up  as  Indians  in 
poverty;  the  need  to  train  all  teachers 
about  Indian  students;  lack  of  ade- 
quate counseling;  lack  of  parental 
involvement;  and  irrelevant  curricu- 
lum for  many  students. 

NE  The  educational  process  in  Indian 
schools  has  the  unique  opportunity  to 
set  their  own  goals  and  process  in 
fulfilling  those  goals,  however,  they 
remain  within  the  current  biased  and 
inappropriate  institutional  frame- 
work. 
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NM  The  present  situation  is  character- 
ized as  one  in  which  directives  are 
made  from  the  top  level  without  re- 
gard to  local  needs;  there  are  too 
many  regulations  and  rules;  and  the 
local  school  boards  ar  not  given  the 
training,  technical  assistance  or  au- 
thority needed  to  effectively  govern. 

NV  Many  communities  do  not  actively 
participate  or  support  their  programs 
because  of  their  sense  of  frustration 
at  al I  levels,  the  apparent  lack  of  com- 
mitment  by  programs  and  general 
lack  of  understanding  and  cultural 
sensitivity.  Conversely,  some  urban 
areas  experience  more  positive  out- 
comes due  to  the  increased  availabil- 
ity of  resources  and  the  attraction  of 
both  qualified  personnel  by  virtue  of 
their  location.  However,  in  all  in- 
stances all  experience  inadequate 
services  because  of  insufficient 
funding. 

NV         Lack  of  parental  support. 

NV  No  contact  with  people  in  various 
communities. 

OR  Lack  of  accountability  within  school 
systems  and  institutions  to  ensure 
that  all  students  are  receiving  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

OR  Lack  of  adequate  and  culturally  rel- 
evant assessmentand  evaluation . 

SD  Historically,  Indian  education  had 
been  abandoned  to  school  boards, 
administrators  and  teachers  with 
minimal  support  from  parents  and 
virtually  no  real  tribal  support.  Tribes 
took  a  passive  role  in  education,  of- 
fering only  resolutions  of  support  and 
occasional  public  declarations  of 
education  as  a  priority.  Schools  had 
not  been  held  accountable  by  tribes 
fortheeducationoftheircitizens. 

SD  Lack  of  involvement  attributable  to 
lack  of  interest,  overwhelming  sur- 
vival obligations,  lack  of  resources, 
i.e.,  transportation. 


SD  Intimidation  by  teachers  and/or  other 
school  staff. 

SD         Widespread  substance  abuse. 

SD  Negative  involvement  experiences, 
i.e.,  only  go  to  school  when  child  is  in 
trouble;  previous  attempts  go 
unrecognized. 

SD  Lack  of  parent  education  and  train- 
ing. 

SD  Parents  and  children  often  view  edu- 
cation systems  as  adversarial  and  of 
little  value. 

SD  Many  problems  experienced  by  chil- 
dren in  later  school  years  were  per- 
ceived' as  being  preventable  if 
parental  involvement  and  education 
were  maintained  based  on  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  early  childhood  pro- 
grams, 

TX  There  is  a  general  lack  of  knowledge 
about  American  Indians  in  Texas.  For 
example,  officials  at  the  Texas  Edu- 
cational Agency,  which  coordinates 
and  governs  public  schools  in  the 
state,  said  they  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Title  V  and  Johnson- 
O'Malley  educational  programs  for 
American  Indian  children  and  had  no 
statistical  information  about  any  such 
programs  in  their  schools. 

TX  Subsequent  research  revealed  that 
Title  V  programs  existed  in  the  Dallas 
Independent  School  District.  John- 
son-O'Malley  programs  are  available 
for  children  who  live  on  any  of  the 
state's  three  reservations.  But  aside 
from  those  programs,  there  is  little 
being  done  for  the  state's  American 
Indian  students,  most  of  whom  are 
non-reservation  residents. 

TX  According  to  the  1 990  census,  there 
are  65,000  American  Indians  among 
the  state's  more  than  1 7  million  resi- 
dents. Only  five  states  have  larger 
American  Indian  populations,  yet  no 
other  state  has  such  limited  access  to 
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Indian-specific  programs  and  ser- 
vices. In  fact,  officials  and  residents 
have  little  knowledge  that  such  op- 
portunities for  American  Indians  even 
exist. 

UT  Indian  parents  are  still  not  directly 
participating  nor  are  they  respected 
as  they  should  be.  This  problem  is 
two-fold:  a)  parents  lack  understand- 
•  ing  of  their  role  as  parents  in  the 
education  of  theirchildren,  therefore, 
have  feeling  of  being  disenfranchised 
and  b)  schools/teachers  need  to 
make  a  committed  effort  to  involve 
and  interact  more  directly  with  par- 
ents. 

UT  Lack  of  promoting  parent/tribal  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  as  well 
as  direct  participation  toward  self- 
determination. 

UT  Native  American  parents  and  family 
members  have  little,  if  any,  participa- 
tion and  involvement  in  the  education 
of  their  children. 

UT  Parents  are  unaware  of  the  roles, 
responsibilities  and  rights  of  stu- 
dents, parents,  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators 

UT  Limited  communication  between 
school  and  home. 

WA  The  goal  as  written  seems  passive 
and  vague  and  the  school  districts 
can  manipulate  it  anyway  they  want. 

WA  Lack  of  day  care/transportation/  in- 
surance available  to  parents  so  they 
could  participate  in  extra  curricular 
activities. 

Wl  Much  power  is  given  to  parent  com- 

mittees, and  parents  should  have 
power.  There  has  to  be,  in  addition, 
other  members  from  the  community 
on  the  parent  committee. 


Wl  Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  for  17 
years,  used  the  local  Title  V  program 
as  its  only  response  to  the  needs  of 
Indian  children.  Any  concerns  voiced 
by  Indian  parents  or  community 
members  was  automatically  trans- 
ferred to  the  Title  V  program  with  little 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  from  the 
district  itself. 

WY  School  boards  need  to  have  the  op- 
tion to  act  in  the  parent' s  place. 

MN  Parent  input  needs  to  be  valued  and 
respected.  School  staff  has  a  con- 
descending attitude  which  makes 
parentsfeerdumb". 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  It  was  recommended  that  the  applica- 
tion, reporting  and  accounting  re- 
quired for  federal  programs  be 
simplified  and  streamlined.  Report- 
ing requirements  are  complex,  take 
too  much  staff  time  to  complete, 
whether  the  program  entails  small  or 
large  dollar  amounts. 

AK  Programs  must  be  monitored  and  in 
compliance.  The  organization  (i.e., 
school  district,  tribal  authority,  policy 
committee)  responsible  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  funding  must  insure  that 
funding  is  used  for  services  to  stu- 
dents and  follow  program  goals. 
These  existing  provisions  must  be 
enforced. 

AK  Schools  need  to  provide  parents  with 
opportunities  to  become  involved. 

AK  Community-school  in  service  train- 
ing. 

AK  Educate  parents  on  school  teaching 
practices. 

AK  Tribes  need  to  involve  the  schools  in 
the  day-to-d  ay  programs  of  tribal  gov- 
ernments. 

AK  Local  control  is  the  key  to  identifica- 
tion of  problems/solutions  for  suc- 
cessful tribal  governments. 
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AK  All  incoming  district  personnel  should 
be  carefully  screened,  and  only  the 
best  should  be  recruited  to  serve  in 
our  schools.  School  districts  should 
utilize  local  Native  advisory  boards  to 
determine  what  special  qualities  in 
teachers,  principals  and  staff  are  val- 
ued by  parents  and  students. 
Recruitment  efforts  shoild  extend 
nationally  to  higher  educa;5onal  in- 
stitutions which  have  a  focus  on 
cross-cultural  training  of  educcirors. 
Local  Native  advisory  boards  should 
be  actively  involved  in  the  interview- 
ing and  selection  of  the  district  staff 
that  will  teach  theirchildren. 

AK  The  pre-conference  participants  rec- 
ommend that  all  school  districts 
reexamine  current  curricula  to  pro- 
mote and  incorporate  relevancy  for 
Alaska  Native  students.  Basic  aca- 
demic skills  must  be  presented  within 
the  environmental  and  cultural 
realities  of  the  student. 

AK  Our  parents  need  to  have  access  to 
training  which  allows  them  to  become 
active  partners  with  the  teachers  in 
our  schools.  For  many  Native  parents 
who  were  separated  from  their  fam- 
ilies to  attend  BIA  schools  or  for  the 
parents  of  our  children  today,  who 
grew  up  in  dysfunctional  families 
themselves,  this  access  to  training  is 
imperative  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  role 
in  the  educational  partnership. 

AK  Teachers  and  school  district  staff 
must  work  in  close  partnership  with 
state  and  tribal  social  service  agen- 
cies to  assist  parents  to  become  ef- 
fective partners  in  their  children's 
education.  School  districts  should 
seriously  consider  utilizing  partners 
in  the  social  service  agencies  to 
teach  parenting  skills  as  part  of  their 
health  curriculum  so  we  can  prepare 
future  parents. 


AK  Schools  must  change  negative  at- 
titudes towards  parents  about  not  be- 
ing involved  in  the  education  of  their 
children .  We  need  to  educate  parents 
about  rights  and  responsibilities  and 
establish  policies  locally  so  parents 
are  active  partners  in  education . 

AK  It  was  recommended  by  the  pre-con- 
ference participants  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  actively  support 
the  training  of  local  school  board 
members  and  support  HB  352  -  the 
mandate  for  Native  studies  and  lan- 
guages in  all  schools.  No  child  in 
Alaska  s houid  be  allowed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  without  success- 
fully completing  a  course  in  Alaska 
history  and  culture. 

AK  Businesses  must  provide  leave  for 
parents  to  participate  in  school  activi- 
ties. Parents  must  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  attend  daily  school 
activities:  meeting  with  teachers  to 
discuss  child  progress,  volunteering 
in  the  classroom  or  school  office,  or 
volunteering  to  participate  in  commit- 
tees addressing  school-related  is- 
sues. Parents  must  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  school  activities  and 
cannot  be  restricted  to  only  visiting 
during  the  scheduled  Par- 
ent/Teacher  Conferences  which  only 
occur  2-4  times  per  year.  Parents 
must  also  be  allowed  to  use  sick 
leave  to  stay  home  and  care  for  ill 
children.  Parents  care  about  their 
jobs  and  care  about  their  children. 
Studies  have  shown  that  if  em  ployers 
take  a  more  ^upportive  role  with  par- 
ents, their  employees  become  more 
satisfied  and  more  dedicated  to  their 
jobs. 

AL  Educate  the  Indian  community  to  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  inherent 
in  standardized  te?ts. 

AL  Sensitize  the  community  to  the  waste 
that  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  nurture 
mathematics  and  science  under- 
standing. 
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AZ  Parents  must  be  made  aware  of 
school  programs.  Schools  must  so- 
licit genuine  input  from  parents  into 
the  content  and  process  of  their  chil- 
dren's education. 

AZ  Provide  transportation  to  make 
schools  accessible  to  parents. 
Schools  must  develop  programs  to 
encourage  parent  participation  in 
their  children's  education. 

AZ  As  educators  better  understand  the 
culture  of  the  student  and  his/her 
family,  increased  community  partici- 
pation can  beexpected. 

AZ  It  is  not  enough  to  offer  programs  to 
parents.  Schools  cannotonly  provide 
what  the  schools  want  the  parents  to 
know.  Schools  must  also  provide  in- 
formation the  community  wants  to 
learn. 

AZ  Parents  must  enforce  existing  atten- 
dance policies  and  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  of  their  students. 

AZ  Parental  input  is  vital  to  any 
"restructuring"  oftheschoolsto  help 
define  appropriate  cultural  and  aca- 
demic needsto  be  addressed. 

AZ  School  board  members  and  teachers 
should  become  involved  in  contact- 
ing parents  to  ask  them  to  participate 
in  school  activities. 

AZ  Parents  can  assist  school  staff  in 
identifying  "important"  community 
issues  or  religious  activities  that  influ- 
ence the  students  in  a  positive  or 
negative  manner. 

AZ  Parents  need  to  become  involved  at 
the  policy  level  to  promote  success- 
ful schools. 

AZ  Reward  parent  involvement  so  that 
their  children  can  benefit  from  trips, 
classroom  supplies,  may  boost  par- 
ental incentive  to  participate  in  work- 
shops or  other  activities. 


AZ  Parents  should  be  educated  through 
community  programs  provided  by 
the  schools  and  schools  should  learn 
about  the  needs  of  the  parents  and 
the  community  from  the  parents. 

CO  All  programs  receiving  funding 
should  be  required  to  conduct  honest 
evaluations.  These  evaluations 
should  include  those  aspects  which 
were  not  effective  as  well  as  those 
that  were  successful,  so  that  others 
can  learn  from  both  the  successes 
and  failures.  Evaluation  of  programs 
should  be  authentic  and  i  slated  to  the 
goals  that  Native  people  pave  iden- 
tified for  their  children.  This  means 
that  evaluators  must  think  beyond  the 
use  of  standardized  tests,  w^ich 
havelimited  value. 

CO  Parents  in  all  schools  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  matters  of  the  school, 
including  curriculum,  instruction,  al- 
location of  funds,  personnel  and  as- 
sessment. 

CO  Every  recommendation  for  the 
improvement  of  Indian  education 
rests  on  the  belief  that  Native  parents 
and  leaders  must  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  both  a  right  and  a 
responsibility.  Advisory  boards  are 
not  sufficient  involvement,  particu- 
larly in  a  system  that  has  provided  so 
poorly  for  Native  children.  Parents 
themselves  will  need  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  training  for 
roles  that  are,  unfortunately,  new  to 
many  of  them  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation.  Schools 
must  welcome,  not  intimidate  or  pla- 
cate, and  parents  must  not  be  made 
to  feel  like  unwelcome  intruders  in 
their  own  children's  education.  It  is 
time  for  Native  people  to  assume 
planning,  evaluation,  governance, 
operation  and  accountability  for  In- 
dian education. 
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CO  Antiquated  procedures  such  as  par- 
ent conferences  held  during  the  day 
do  not  encourage  working  parents  to 
participate  in  their  children's  educa- 
tion. Transportation  is  frequently  a 
problem,  as  is  child  care  for  other 
children  and  language  problems.  We 
must  rethink  how  to  enable  and  en- 
courage parents  to  cometo  school. 

CO  Traditional  parent  groups  such  as 
PTA  may  not  be  appropriate  for  all 
families,  cultures  or  family  situations. 
New  ways  to  develop  parental  partici- 
pation need  to  be  developed  and  uti- 
lized. 

FL  Create  a  "Home-School  Liaison" 
position  to  act  as  a  bridge  between 
the  Native  American  parents  and  the 
local  school.  Provide  child  care  and 
transportation  to  enable  Native 
American  parents  to  participate  in 
school  functionsand  activities. 

FL  Review,  improve  and  streamline  the 
appropriations  process  to  insure  that 
needs  expressed  at  the  local  levels 
are  carried  intact  to  the  national  ap- 
propriations process. 

FL  Mandate  real "  consultation"  with  Tri- 
bal representatives  in  the  ISEP 
process. 

FL  Restore  indirect  cost  rate  in  BIA 

school  operations  programming,  or 
adjust  the  administrative  cost  grant 
formula  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
schools.  If  indirect  costs  rates  are 
utilized,  they  should  be  negotiated  on 
atribe-by-tribe  basis. 

KS  Collect,  review,  oversee  and  dis- 
seminate curriculum  materials  that 
address  the  historic  accuracy  of  In- 
dian contributions  to  society  and 
serve  as  a  vital  resource  to  public 
education  institutions  throughout  the 
state  of  Kansas. 


KS  A  program  should  be  created  that 
would  involve  Tribal  governments, 
parents  and  the  community  (of  resi- 
dence) using  existing  resources 
available  to  create  resource  pro- 
grams that  educate  and  inform  stu- 
dents as  well  as  parents  in  parental 
skill  development. 

KS  Creation  of  a  curriculum  review  and 
parent  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  individuals  representative  of 
the  needs  of  Native  students  and 
sensitive  to  the  cultural  values  of  their 
communities. 

KS  Composition  of  resource  handbooks 
for  distribution  to  Native  parents,  tri- 
bal governments  and  communities 
identifying  sources  available. 

KS  Provision  of  training  programs  to 
these  individuals  to  educate  them  on 
full  utilization  of  services,  the  rights  of 
parents  and  students. 

KS  Creation  of  conflict  resolution  com- 
mittees consisting  of  both  Native  and 
non-Native  people  to  resolve  prob- 
lems: i.e.,  racism  that  affects  self- 
esteem  and  participation  in  school 
districts. 

Ml  Students,  parents,  school  staff,  ad- 

ministrators, school  board  members 
and  the  community  at  large  must  all 
share  a  common  understanding  of 
desired  student  outcomes,  and  a 
consistent  belief  that  these  out- 
comes can  be  accomplished.  These 
groups  must  share  a  willingness  to 
measure  progress  and  to  change 
short  term  strategies  to  accomplish 
long-range  objectives. 

Ml  School  Districts  and  Tribal  Education 

Departments  must  emphasize  the 
quality  of  the  total  school  program 
rather  than  individual  behaviors. 
Evaluations  must  be  programmatic, 
systemic,  and  fcimative  rather  than 
individual,  personnel  oriented  and 
summative. 
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Ml  School  districts  and  Tribal  Education 

Departments  must  drive  out  fear.  En- 
courage non-threatening,  two  way 
communications  on  quality  student 
outcomes  between  local  students 
and  tribal  communities. 

Ml  American  Indian  satellite  communi- 

ties including  rural  non-reservation 
communities  need  to  be  included  in 
any  education  programming,  imple- 
mentation, dissemination  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Ml  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education 

must  initiate  change  to  the  P.S.  25 
legislation  which  requires  districts  to 
actively  seek  out  and  assist  Ameri- 
can Indian  parents  with  their  involve- 
ment in  the  educational  decision 
making  for  their  children. 

Ml  Each  school  district  will  actively  re- 

cruit American  Indian  representation 
on  all  local  and  state  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Ml  The  Title  V  Parent  Committees  to  a 

policy-making  board  rather  than  an 
advisory  committee. 

Ml  All  programs  having  American  Indian 

participation  and  requiring  monitor- 
ing/advisory boards  must  have 
American  Indian  members. 

Ml  Community  meetings  to  encourage 

parental  involvement  and  parent  pro- 
grams are  needed. 

Ml  Closer  monitoring  of  students  is 

needed. 

Ml  Begin  the  process  of  parental  in- 

volvement at  preschool  level.  Par- 
ents should  take  an  active  role  in  the 
education  of  theirchildren. 

Ml  Empower  our  people  to  become  ac- 

tive and  to  recognize  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

Ml  Let  students  take  part  in  developing 

policy  and  procedure  of  the  school. 


Ml  Increased  involvement  with  local 

consortium  to  create  better  coordina- 
tion and  recruitment. 

Ml  All  of  Michigan's  tribes  have  educa- 

tional committees  in  place,  although 
they  are  underutilized  by  public 
schools. 

Ml  Legislation  requiring  Native  Ameri- 

can involvement  in  the  process  of 
governance,  operation  and  perfor- 
mance. Tiefundingtotheprocess. 

Ml  Put  a  Michigan  Native  American  on 

the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Ml  Educate  the  non-Nativepopulation. 

MT  The  President  and  Congress  must 
strengthen  the  requirements  for  par- 
ental training  and  parental  participa- 
tion in  all  federal  programs  and 
require  education  entities  to  provide 
specific  training  on  the  program  rules 
and  regulations  and  on  parental 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

NC  Recommendations  include:  recruit 
more  prospective  Indian  teachers; 
encourage  schools  to  desegregate 
student  data  so  that  data  about  Indian 
students  will  be  highlight,  such  as 
academically  talented  students  or 
dropouts;  enhance  the  relationships 
between  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  well  as 
businesses  and  industries  in  local 
communities;  urge  local  education 
agencies  and  state  education  agen- 
cies to  monitor  closely  the  national 
goals  with  special  attention  to  Indian 
students'  progress;  focus  on  Indian 
families  with  special  attention  on  drug 
and  alcohol  programs  for  identified 
problem  cases;  promote  curricula  ef- 
forts that  address  critical  thinking 
skills;  increase  student  scholarships 
and  fellowships;  make  more  acces- 
sible job  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  needy  parents  along 
with  child  care  and  literacy  programs. 
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Special  efforts  should  be  put  in  place 
to  engage  in  local  longitudinal  studies 
of  dropouts.  These  kinds  of  steps  will 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  Indian 
students  can  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  established  by  the 
President  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernors in  these  United  States. 

NC  That  improved  monitoring  efforts  be 
established  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  to  assure  that  Impact  AID  is  not 
used  to "  recruit"  students  from  a  res- 
ervation site  to  a  non-reservation  site 
just  to  increase  the  non-reservation 
site'sfunding. 

NE  State  Board  of  Education  should  es- 
tablish an  Indian  Education  Advisory 
Board  to  present  annual  reports  on 
Indian  student  progress  and  program 
progress. 

NM  AN  programs  will  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  parent  involvement  (to  in- 
clude grandparents  and  other 
extended  family  members)  in  policy 
making,  curriculum  development, 
classrjom  participation,  evaluation, 
and  recommendations  for  change. 

NM  Statewide  training  must  be  provided 
to  personnel  and  parents,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  in  the  specific  program 
guidelines  where  the  children  are  en- 
rolled, including  information  about 
how  parents  should  participate. 

NM  State,  national,  and  local  policies, 
procedures  and  regulations  for  par- 
ental in  volvementand  empowerment 
must  be  enforced. 

NM  Tribes  must  encourage  and  support 
members  who  seek  election  and 
serve  on  local  school  boards. 

NM  Indian  policies  and  procedures  as 
mandated  by  P.L.  874  must  be  devel- 
oped, reviewed  annually  and  fully  im- 
plemented in  cooperation  with  the 
local  Indian  communities. 


NM  More  effective  monitoring  of  funded 
programs  is  required  to  ensure  the 
funds  are  expended  for  the  intended 
purposes. 

NM  There  must  be  improved  support  for 
implementation,  accountability,  and 
availability  of  bilingual  programs  to 
maximize  the  outcome/intent  of  the 
Native  Language  Act. 

NM  School  administrators  must  collabo- 
rate with  parents,  tribal  leaders,  and 
board  members  to  develop  a  curricu- 
lum that  is  based  on  local  needs. 

NM  Funds  and  opportunities  to  train  par- 
ents and  involve  parents  must  be  a 
priority  of  the  board  members,  tribal 
leaders  and  school  administrators. 

NM  The  Department  of  Education-Indian 
Education  Division  must  be  allocated 
more  staff  and  funding  to  be  able  to 
serve  more  of  the  schools  which  re- 
quire theirassistance. 

NN  Parental  involvement  is  an  essential 
part  of  success  in  an  early  childhood 
program.  Yet,  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, funds  for  parental  involvement 
activity  are  discretionary.  Head  Start 
programs  across  the  country  com- 
pete for  grant  funds  under  the  paren- 
tal involvement  category  and  only 
some  of  them  obtain  them.  Confer- 
ees request  the  federal  government 
through  appropriate  statutory  and 
regulatory  change  and  accompany- 
ing funding  allocations  to  include 
funds  for  parental  involvement  activi- 
ties in  the  base  Head  Start  budget.  In 
this  way  every  program  would  re- 
ceive resources  for  this  activity  and 
would  be  directed  to  use  those  re- 
sources to  involve  parents  in  the 
Head  Start  program  activities. 
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NN  At  the  same  time,  parents  and  elders 
must  be  turned  to  as  a  resource. 
Elders  must  be  able  to  be  teachers 
both  to  students  and  to  educational 
staff.  They  are  repositories  of  exper- 
tise and  understanding  of  Navajo  tra- 
ditions and  values.  They  are  a 
resource  that  must  be  taken  into  the 
schools  and  used  to  broaden  the  edu- 
cational base  of  both  students  and 
staff.  Again,  funding  requirements 
must  be  supportive  of  such  a  use  of 
community  people,  or  must  be 
changed  to  become  supportive. 

NN  Parents  need  to  be  given  information 
and  training  on  more  effective  ways 
to  work  with  the  schools  in  supporting 
the  teaching  of  their  children. 
Home/school  activities,  school  readi- 
ness activities  and  ideas  for  creating 
a  home  environment  conducive  of 
studying  need  to  be  presented  to  par- 
ents with  the  encouragement  to  work 
with  the  school  to  help  their  children 
achieve. 

NV         More  parental  education. 

NV  Provide  funds  necessary  for  mileage, 
per  diem,  registration  fees  to  attend 
meetings,  i.e.,  school  board,  LEA 
meetings. 

NV  Reactivate  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
gram. 

NV  Tribes  develop  a  coalition  for  pro- 
grams on  the  development  of  state 
apprenticeships. 

NV         Advocate  a  State  Education  Office. 

NV  Initiate  a  State  Association  for  Indian 
Education. 

NV  Lobby  state  legislators,  representa- 
tives, Governor's  office,  etc. 

NV  Tribal  and/or  community  involve- 
ment must  not  only  be  encouraged 
but  rather  mandated  to  become  top 
priority  at  all  levels  so  that  programs 
are  truly  representative  and  address 
the  needs  of  the  respective  commu- 
nities as  intended. 


NV  Keeping  reservation  education  com- 
mittees, educated  on  reservation 
"learning  the  system",  target  middle 
school  for  education  information. 

NV         Educate  parentstolearnthesystem. 

NV  Parents  need  to  attend  school  board 
meetings. 

NY  Expand  services  of  the  NY  State  Na- 
tive American  Education  Unit  to  allow 
it:  to  s§cve  as  a  conduit  for  funding  for 
all  Indian  education  programs;  to 
monitor  those  programs;  to  serve  as 
a  technical  assistance  center  for  all 
NY  tribes;  Federal  funding  allowing  a 
percentage  to  increase  staff. 

NY  School  Board  representation  re- 
quired for  schools  in  which  a  large 
Native  American  population  exists. 

NY  Funding  to  address  special  needs  of 
non-traditional  students,  teenage 
parents,  handicapped  students  as 
well  as  parent/community/student 
proactive  education  addressing  so- 
cial issues. 

NY  Statewide  Boards  of  Education 
throughout  the  U.S.  are  necessary 
because  education  needs  vary  and 
more  control  by  Native  American 
people. 

FJY  Encourage  parent  involvement  and 
parentteamsatthe  local  levels. 

OK  NO  federal  fund  should  be  given  to 
any  school  district  with  5%  or  more 
Indian  students  which  does  not  allow 
Indian  tribes  to  participate  in  curricu- 
lum selection  and  development. 

OK  Begin  funding  in  June  or  July  before 
students  start  back  to  school. 

OK  Tribes  need  to  set  priorities  for  edu- 
cation and  try  to  encourage  tribal 
members  to  participate  in  JOM,  Title 
V,  and  committees  run  for  school 
board  and  PTA. 
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OK  More  tribal  involvement  is  needed  in 
the  school  systems.  (Parents  and  tri- 
bal leaders). 

OK  Incentive-builders  to  encourage  tri- 
bal involvement  in  the  school 
systems. 

OK  Teach  parents  how  to  address  iss  ues 
and  teachers.  Initiate  a  program  to 
encourage  students  to  become  more 
involved. 

OK         Field-based  policy  makers. 

OK  Funds  should  be  "set  aside"  at  the 
National  level  to  support  the  advo- 
cacy council. 

OR  With  the  exception  of  Goals  #  2  and 
#9,95%  of  the  conferees  believed 
that  each  of  the  goals  should  be  es- 
tablished as  national,  state,  and  local 
goals. 

OR  Return  authority  over  program  bud- 
gets, activities,  and  evaluation  to  Par- 
ent Advisory  Committees. 

OR  Indian  input  is  critical  to  any  attempt 
to  consolidate  all  laws  under  Indian 
Education  under  one  title. 

SD  Host  leadership  development  insti- 
tutes that  offer  opportunities  for 
strategizing  about  tribal  concerns, 
foster  higher  order  thinking  skills 
which  model  conflict  resolution  and 
problem  solving  utilizing  contempo- 
rary cases  and  role  playing. 

SD  Federal  programs  funding  Indian 
education  require  tribal  review  of  pro- 
gram applications. 

SD  Congress  enact  legislation  to  support 
the  authority  of  Tribes  to  govern  and 
influence  the  education  of  tribal  citi- 
zens who  reside  off  the  reservation 
and/or  who  are  educated  by  public 
schools.  p 


SD  Tribal  governments  (councils  and 
education  departments)  extend  their 
authority  over  tribal  citizens  who  re- 
side off  reservation  by  demanding 
quality  education  and  negotiating  co- 
operative agreements  with  states 
and  urban  school  systems  to  facili- 
tate tribal  needs  being  met  for  urban 
populations. 

SD  Exchanges  of  students,  teachers  and 
other  personnel  be  fostered  between 
urban  and  reservation  communities. 

SD  Existing  Indian  education  programs 
such  as  Title  V  and  JOM  be  allowed 
more  input  into  program  and  curricu- 
lar  developmentby  school  districts. 

SD  School-community  collaborations 
are  created  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion and  change.  This  must  be  ini- 
tiated by  schools  and  parent  groups 
in  urban  areas.  This  could  include 
special  recruitment  efforts  and  pro- 
grams by  PTA's,  active  solicitation  by 
teachers  and  administrators  of  par- 
ent involvement  and  by  encouraging 
participation  in  school  elections. 

SD  Honor  and  award  (reward)  participa- 
tion. Showcase  parental  involvement 
by  providing  personal  and  public  rec- 
ognition forany  participation. 

SD  Conduct  public  education  campaign 
which  emphasizes  the  school  as  a 
reflection  of  the  community  and 
which  stresses  the  inherent  value  of 
education.  Such  campaigns  also  in- 
form the  public  as  to  school  policies, 
plans  and  events. 

SD  Form  parent  committees  teams 
which  focus  on  specific  parental  in- 
terests such  as  tutoring,  clubs,  play- 
ground improvementand  sports. 

SD  Schools  hire  or  seek  volunteer  parent 
involvementcoordinators  who  imple- 
ment school-specific  plans. 

SD  Parent  advocates  are  identified  and 
trained  to  assist  parents  in  their  inter- 
action with  school  personnel. 
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SD  School  personnel  are  trained  to  be 
sensitive  to  parental  concerns  and 
participation.  Parents  are  listened  to 
and  communication  skills  are 
stressed. 

SD  Networks  of  parents,  elders  and 
community  leaders  be  accessible  to 
teachers  to  insure  appropriate  deliv- 
ery of  materials. 

SD  Parent  education  and  involvement 
must  continue  to  be  emphasized  in 
early  childhood  programs.  This  edu- 
cation and  involvement  can  be  car- 
ried into  other  school  experiences. 

SD  Reservations  should  set  up  :ask 
forces  to  examine  the  consistency 
and  uniformity  of  standards,  curricula 
and  staffing  among  the  various 
schools  serving  Indian  children  in 
their  area.  Consolidation  of  schools 
should  be  considered. 

SD  Local  control  must  be  the  foundation 
over  which  the  education  of  our  peo- 
ple is  built. 

SD  Dropout  prevention  programs  must 
be  instituted  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades.  Such  pro- 
grams muot  include  parental  involve- 
ment, mentoring  and  other 
strategies.  At-risk  youth  must  be 
identified  early  in  their  academic  ex- 
perience. 

SD  Develop  adult  and  ^  -»  nty  edu- 
cation programs,  strategies,  policies 
and  standards  through  collaboration 
of  educators,  elders,  parents  and  tri- 
bal leaders. 

SD  Educate  parents  to  assure  they  be- 
come their  child's  advocates. 

SD  Deliver  a  variety  of  services  through 
curricula,  special  programsand  com- 
munity education. 


SD  Develop  methods  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles to  parental  involvement  in  the 
implementation  of  Impact  Aid  laws, 
Title  V  and  other  programs.  Mandate 
tribal  signoff  of  Impact  Aid  monies  to 
insure  tribal  input  in  public  school 
systems. 

SD  All  tribes  and  urban  communities 
conduct  education  forums  to  develop 
local  education  plans.  Tribes  in  South 
Dakota  will  join  together  to  develop  a 
South  Dakota  blueprint  for  Indian 
education. 

SD  Because  the  vast  majority  of  Indian 
children  are  educated  by  public 
schools,  it  is  imperative  that  tribes 
and  educators  present  workable  rec- 
ommendations for  state  govern- 
ments and  school  systems.  These 
recommendations  assume  a  com- 
mitment by  the  state  to  the  well  being 
of  each  Indian  person  and  acknowl- 
edge acommitmentby  Indian  educa- 
tors to  work  with  the  states  to  facilitate 
these  recommendations. 

TX  State  and  school  districts  should  be 
required  to  inform  parents  of  eligibility 
ofTitleVprograms. 

TX  School  districts  should  be  mandated 
to  implement  Title  V  programs  when 
requested  by  Indian  parent  commit- 
tees. 

TX  A  program  with  opportunities  avail- 
able through  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
program  should  be  created  and  im- 
plemented for  Indians  in  areas  that 
are  outside  the  areas  now  serviced 
by  JOM.  This  should  include  urban 
and  rural  areas  outside  recognized 
Indian  country. 

TX  As  an  alternative,  waivers  should  be 
available  to  existing  education  cen- 
ters to  implement  JOM  programs  in 
areas  outside  Indian  country  that  is 
serviced  by  the  JOM  geographic  pa- 
rameters. 
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TX  We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
existing  Federal  Indian  Education 
laws  have  oeen  implemented  in  the 
state  of  Texas.  In  the  matter  of 
prioritization,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
r  lowing: 

First  -  Title  V  because  it  deals  specifi- 
cally with  urban  areas. 

Second  -  Title  VII  and  JTPA  dealing 
with  adult  education  and  jobtraining. 

TX  If  a  minimum  number  of  American 
Indian  parents  living  in  a  certain  area 
want  to  add  programs  to  improve  In  • 
dian  education,  then  school  districts 
should  be  required  to  implement 
those  programs. 

UT  Native  American  parents  must  also 
be  educated  about  school  philos- 
ophy and  policies. 

UT  Increased  effort  must  include  edu- 
cating parents  and  family  on  school 
policy,  programs,  service,  and  aca- 
demics of  the  school  and  how  the 
parents  and  family  can  contribute. 

UT  Educating  parents  and  family  about 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  con- 
cerning Title  V. 

UT  Greater  utilization  of  the  Title  V  co- 
ordinator and  Parent  Advisory 
Committee. 

UT  Board  members  and  district  person- 
nel need  to  be  associated  with  Native 
American  parent  committees  and 
programs. 

UT  Indian  educators  need  to  be  involved 
in  educating  school  personnel  about 
insensitive,  outdated  and  inaccurate 
material. 

UT  Academic  program  strategies  must 
be  developed,  implemented  and 
monitored  to  retain  Indian  students 
not  only  in  school  but  to  enhance  their 
academic  performance. 


UT  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education, 
local  school  districts,  Indian  tribes 
and  Indian  educators  must  develop 
and  implement  a  plan  of  program  ser- 
vices which  target  retention  and  aca- 
demic performance  of  Indian 
students.  Such  program  services 
must  be  an  integral  component  of  the 
Indian  students  academic  curriculum 
which  includes  the  home  and  support 
staff.  Such  program  proceeds  to  di- 
rectly train  and  assign  LEA  school 
staff  (i.e.,  counselors,  teachers,  of- 
fice clerks,  parents,  etc.)  to 
track/maintain  academic  competen- 
cy of  individual  Indian  students.  This 
process  can  directly  involve  partici- 
pation of  the  PTA  and  parent 
volunteerism. 

UT  Currently  within  the  state,  indian  stu- 
dent data  collection  is  on  total  enroll- 
ment, dropouts  and  graduates.  The 
data  bank  needs  to  be  expanded  to 
include  data  on  absenteeism,  truan- 
cy, academic  proficiency,  core  sub- 
jects, achievement  tests  and  special 
education. 

WA        Involvementof  parent  committees. 

WA  Rewrite  the  goal  as:  By  the  year  2000, 
every  school  responsible  for  educat- 
ing Native  American  students  needs 
to  actively  seek  out  and  involve  Na- 
tive American  people  to  establish 
partnerships  in  planning  and  evalu- 
ation of  governance,  operation  and 
performance  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams. 

WA  Create  empowerment  opportunities 
in  which  Native  American  community 
members  feel  ownership  of  pro- 
grams/partnerships. 

WA  y  Set  up  a  teacher  evaluation  method 
which  is  more  comprehensive  and 
requires  parentparticipation. 
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Wl  Changes  in  Indian  education  should 
address  the  growing  desire  of  tribes 
to  manage  their  affairs.  For  the  Onei- 
da Tribe  this  ability  to  administer  is 
key  toward  overseeing  all  education- 
al programs,  whereby  allowing  for 
improvement  of  services,  non-dupli- 
cation of  services  and  programs  and 
a  closer  working  relationship  within 
the  tribal  structure.  The  Oneida  Tribe 
woujd  like  to  see  this  appropriation  for 
a  Tribal  Department  of  Education 
come  about  in  accordance  with  P.L. 
100-297,Sec.1142. 

Wl  Accountability  of  programs  support- 

ed by  Title  V  funding  needs  to  be 
addressed.  Methods  of  audit  and  re- 
view ought  to  be  designed  and  car- 
ried out  by  both  parent  committees, 
area  American  Indian  education  pro- 
fessional and  local  tribes. 

Wl  The  governing  body  for  the  local  Title 

V  programs  should  include  Indian 
professionals  in  the  community  along 
with  the  parents  and  grandparents  of 
Indian  children  in  the  district.  Often 
three  or  four  parents  decide  for  the 
whole  community.  While  the  concept 
of  parents  deciding  crucial  issues  in 
their  children's  education  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  clearly,  more  in- 
put from  other  Indian  people  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  these  chil- 
dren isneeded. 

Wl  American  Indian  people  have  a  voice 

concerning  issues  that  could  benefit 
all  American  Indians  of  this  state  and 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

WY  Experience  different  curriculum 
types.  Use  curriculum  that  work,  that 
teach,  thatgive  children  the  incentive 
to  learn.  This  requires  a  dedication  of 
teachers,  parents,  school  adminis- 
tration, school  board  members,  and 
community  members.  School  dis- 
tricts and  those  involved  must  not  be 
restrictive  in  its  approach  to  educa- 
tion but  rather  ieaders  and 
innovators.  Teach  academics,  cul- 
ture, language,  self-preservation, 
and  teach  children  to  succeed. 


WY  More  participation  from  all  levels  in 
the  school  and  community  is  needed . 

WY  More  participation  from  parents, 
teachers,  administrators  and  school 
boardsis  needed. 

MN  Parents  need  to  be  involved  with  their 
children.  They  need  to  be  provided 
the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  com- 
municate, play,  teach  and  listen  to 
theirchildren. 

MN  The  success  of  future  generations  in 
maintaining  the  active  use  of  lan- 
guage and  culture  requires  the  sup- 
po  of  elders,  parents,  and  tribal 
governments. 

MN  Provide  sufficient  funding  at  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  to  promote  In- 
dian involvement  and  programming. 

MN  Combine  with  parenting  skills  to  help 
provide  support  for  immediate  fam- 
ily/personal needs,  break  cycles,  and 
build  self-assurance/self  esteem. 

MN  Promote  and  strengthen  our  cultural 
identities  by  initiating  Indian  mentor- 
ship  programs  and  positive  role  mod- 
eling. 

MN  Parents  need  preparation  in  order  to 
fully  participate  in  child's  education 
for  pre-school  and  onward. 

MN  Parents  need  support  and  aware- 
ness of  resources  to  become  fully 
involved  with  their  children's  school 
and  extra-curricular  activities  (e.g., 
transportation,  fees,  equipment,  uni- 
forms). 

MN  Parents  need  opportunities  to  be- 
come meaningfully  involved  in 
school  in  a  variety  of  ways  (e.g.,  vol- 
unteers). 

MN  Parents  need  help  in  developing 
skills  to  express  their  concerns  and 
interest  to  school  staff  and  their  chil- 
dren. 
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MN  Parents  need  support  to  more  effec- 
tively relate  to  schools  and  staff 
(improved  communication). 

MN  Parents  own  negative  experience 
with  the  educational  system  inhibits 
involvement  with  children's  school- 
ing. Once  parents  are  being  utilized 
as  volunteers,  issues  such  as  role 
expectation,  burn-out,  mentoring, 
and  time  management  need  tov  be 
addressed. 

MN  Recommendation:  Leadership  train- 
ing for  parents  and  IPC's  is  needed. 

MN  Need  to  empower  parents  in  school 
decision-making  (mechanisms  to  en- 
sure their  representations  on  school 
boards,  PTA,  Indian  Parent  Commit- 
tees, etc.). 

MN  Parents  need  to  be  better  informed 
regarding  the  political  process  within 
the  schools. 


MN  Re-open  consultation  for  the  John- 
son-O'Malley  formula  distributions. 
Many  projects  are  operational  on  in- 
adequate budgets  which  make  ser- 
vk  3s  delivery  difficult.  Also,  re-open 
for  change  (additional)  of  federal  reg- 
ulations to  include  BIA  advocacy  for 
tribes. 

MN  Accountability  of  Local  Education 
Agencies  (LEA's):  performance 
standards  should  be  established  for 
schools  serving  Indian  students; 
funds  should  be  withheld  when 
schools  fail  to  meet  these  standards. 
At  the  same  time,  parents  in  these 
failing  schools  should  be  assigned 
incoming  state  and  federal  aid  and 
allowed  to  take  it  with  them  to  the  *~ 
educational  site  of  their  choice. 

MN  That  the  so  called  "Kennedy- 
Mondale  Amendment"  to  P.L  874be 
given  greater  and  stronger  enforce- 
ment in  seeking  advice  and  consent 
of  parents  in  all  aspects  of  public 
education  and  such  advice  and  con- 
sent be  extended  to  urban  school 
districts. 
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GOAL  11 

Delivery  of  Services 
CONCERNS 

AL  Tendencies  exist  to  supplant  funds 
for  programs  which  currently  exist 
such  as  vocational/technical  educa- 
tion, early  childhood  education,  sub- 
stance abuse  programs,  and  gifted 
programs. 

AL  Inadequate  training  in  identifying  and 

teaching  at-risk  students  limits  the 
deliveryofservices. 

CO  Currently  there  are  nine  Title  V-C 
programs  in  Colorado:  seven  in  the 
front  range  metropolitan  area  (Den- 
ver, Jefferson  County,  Cherry  Creek, 
Mapleton,  Aurora,  Boulder,  and 
Longmont),  and  two  are  located  in  the 
Four  Corners  area  (Ignacio  and  Mon- 
tezuma-Cortez).  Although  the  pro- 
grams in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  include  students  from  reserva- 
tions, they  also  include  Indian  people 
of  other  tribes,  particularly  the  nearby 
Navajo  Nation.  Only  one  of  these 
programs,  Denver,  is  funded  suffi- 
ciently to  have  a  full-time  coordinator. 
These  schools  districts,  both  urban 
and  rural,  cover  large  geographical 
areas,  often  over  100  square  miles 
and  as  a  consequence  Native  stu- 
dents are  frequently  dispersed  over 
many  miles  and  attend  different 
schools.  Approximately  2230  K-12 
students  are  served  by  these  pro- 
grams. 

NM  There  are  very  few  programs  that 
emphasize  technology  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

NV         Higher  education  dollars  needed . 

NV  Lack  of  higher  education/vocational 
funds. 

NV  No  increase  in  higher  education  dol- 
lars. 


NV  Need  to  establish  and  Indian  commu- 
nity college. 

NV  Nevadadoes  not  have  an  established 
Indian  community  college  that  offers 
vocational  classes. 

NV  Educating  local  Indian  education 
committees  for  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

NV  Middle  school  math,  science,  com- 
puter science  programs  need  to  be 
started. 

SD  Much  of  the  failure  of  Indian  educa- 
tion today  is  attributable  to  the  failure 
of  white  educators  and  institutions  to 
consider  the  value  and  integrity  of 
tribal  life,  family,  language  and  cul- 
ture in  the  delivery  of  educational 
services.  Our  recent  efforts  as  native 
people  to  "own"  and  control  our  edu- 
cational destiny  is  severely  hindered 
by  the  past  influence  of  mission 
schools  and  federal  boarding 
schools.  It  is  further  eroded  by  the 
general  failure  of  pubic  education  in 
America. 

SD  While  facing  may  of  the  same  eco- 
nomic problems  encountered  by  the 
relatives  on  the  reservation,  urban 
Indian  families  in  South  Dakota  ex- 
perience some  unique  problems  cre- 
ated by  their  geographic  locations.  A 
lack  of  authority  over  the  quality  and 
content  of  the  public  or  private  educa- 
tion provided  urban  youth  is  a  primary 
concern  of  parents  and  educators  in 
cities  like  Rapid  City  or  Sioux  Falls.  A 
desire  for  integration  of  cultural  ma- 
terials, for  validation  of  tribal  identity 
and  for  directed  support  services  to 
help  Indian  youth  cope  with  drugs, 
gangs  and  other  problems  which 
plague  urban  youth  was  expressed 
by  nearly  all  contributors  from  urban 
areas.  This  desire  is  difficult  to  fulfill 
because  school  boards  and  admin- 
istrators have  no  political  or  econom- 
ic motivation  to  met  those  needs. 

UT  Limited  communication  between 
school  and  home. 
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UT  The  delayed  process  of  transferring 
records  from  reservation  or  BIA 
schools  to  public  schools  is  creating 
displacements  and/or  delays  in 
placements. 

UT  State  Education  Agency  inclusion 
under  the  Indian  Education  Act  for 
education  services  to  Indian  stu- 
dents: Currently  the  Indian  Education 
Act  provisions  do  not  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  State  Education  Agen- 
cies nor  do  they  provide  funding. 
However,  the  Office  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion requires  assistance  of  the  SEAs . 

WA  There  was  an  expression  of  concern 
regarding  lar^e  urban  areas  and  the 
funding  level.  There  are  special  prob- 
lems of  trying  to  provide  educational 
services  to  Indian  children  in  districts 
which  have  multiple  schools  spread 
throughout  a  large  urban  area.  The 
staff  spend  a  lot  of  time  driving  be- 
tween schools,  orienting  each 
school's  administration,  and  then 
finding  that  they  are  spending  very 
little  time  providing  direct  educational 
services  to  the  Indian  children.  Per- 
haps there  could  be  a  formula  that 
would  allow  increasing  funds  for 
these  areas;  the  formula  could  con- 
sider density  of  the  population . 

Wl  Prior  to  the  Reagan  years,  the  MPS 

Title  l-A  program  carried  as  many  as 
16  field  positions  compared  with  2 
administrative  positions.  Since  then, 
beginning  in  1 980-81 ,  the  ratio  had  to 
be  reduced  from  5  to  2,  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  Indian 
students  being  served  for  the  last  8 
years, 

Wl  In  1990,  while  all  federal  domestic 

assistance  programs  suffered  se- 
vere funding  cutbacks  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  administration,  Indian 
programs  suffered  an  added  15% 
overall  reduction  beyond  that  suf- 
fered by  all  other  federally  funded 
programs. 


Wl  Title  V  programs  are  often  the  only 

programs  dedicated  to  meeting  In- 
dian students'  needs  in  the  urban 
public  schools.  Title  V  was  intended 
to  provide  "financial  assistance"  to 
local  educational  agencies.  It  was  not 
to  be  the  only  response  to  the  needs 
of  Indian  children  in  the  district. 

Wl  The  evaluation  of  the  Title  V  project 

was  raised  as  an  issue.  A  few  parents 
are  making  the  decisions  for  the 
whole  district.  If  the  community  has 
problems  with  the  Title  V  program  it  is 
difficult  to  register  complaints.  The 
Title  V  has  not  provided  an  adequate 
survey  of  the  success  of  the  local 
programs. 

Wl  Urban  public  schools  don't  ade- 

quately respond  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  Indian  child, 

Wl  The  existence  of  the  American  Indian 

support  services  is  often  threatened 
by  non-Indian  administrators. 

WY  Appropriations  have  not  equalled  the 
authorized  levels  for  several  years, 
and  are  presently  being  paid  at  the 
1987  rate. 

WY  Wyoming  is  trying  to  get  PL  81-874 
funds  counted  as  a  local  resource. 

WY  An  inequity  would  exist  between  a 
bordering  town  and  the  reservation 
school  districts. 

WY  The  inequity  is  due  to  legislation  au- 
thorizing 874  to  be  counted  as  a  local 
resources. 

WY  The  Johnson-O'Malley  handbook 
needs  to  be  rewritten  due  to  the  de- 
cision making  of  blood  quantum.  The 
weighted  formula  should  be  revised 
because  1)  Wyoming  was  not  con- 
sulted when  the  formula  was  reconsi- 
dered; 2)  Wyoming  was  previously 
included  with  Alaska  which  meant  a 
little  more  money  for  Wyoming,  and 
3)  Wyoming  has  been  lumped  with 
the  lower  forty-eight  states  and  under 
the  same  weighted  system. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  Establish  and  support  a  tribal  college 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  prior  to  the  year 
2000,  addressing  the  educational, 
health  related,  economic  develop- 
ment, social  services  and  native 
studies,  Financial  support  must  be 
available  for  post-graduate  studies  in 
all  areasin  higher  education. 

AK  College  level  courses  must  be  de- 
signed to  teach  new  teachers  how  to 
teach  to  the  variety  of  cultures  in 
Alaska. 

AK  Tribal  government  internships  must 
be  more  accessible  to  Native  stu- 
dents. 

AK  The  University  of  Alaska  (U  A)  system 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  education  of 
Alaska  Native  children.  The  UA  sys- 
tem educates  our  teachers  and  pro- 
vides educational  systems  with 
research  on  Alaska-related  issues, 
Alaska  Native  children,  seeking  high- 
er education  degrees,  anend  the  UA 
system.  For  these  reasons,  confer- 
ence participants  discussed  the  fol- 
lowing needs  and  recommendations, 

AK  Retention  of  Native  students  in  the 
UA  system  must  be  a  priority.  It  is  only 
by  completing  graduation  require- 
ments that  many  of  our  young  people 
will  be  able  to  return  to  fill  positions 
requiring  higher  degrees.  Plans  must 
continue  to  increase  counselling  and 
academic  services  for  support  of  Na- 
tive students  in  the  UA  system.  Sup- 
port for  mentorship  programs  was 
also  expressed. 

AK  Relevant  university  programs  which 
focus  on  strengthening  Native  cul- 
tures for  example,  Native  languages 
and  history  courses  are  needed  as 
well  as  courses  to  help  teachers  work 
effectively  with  Native  children  rela- 
tive to  social  issues  such  as  child 
abuse,  neglect  and  suicide  preven- 
tion. The  universities  need  courses 


the  prepare  teachers  for  multicultural 
Alaska  Native  learning  styles  and 
cross  cultural  communication. 
Graduate  research  programs  need  to 
focus  on  issues  which  will  benefit 
Native  people.  The  conference  par- 
ticipants also  suggested  the  creation 
of  tribal  colleges  within  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

AK  The  UA  system  must  have  high  stan- 
dards and  expectations  for  Native 
students  and  must  emphasize  quality 
academic  preparation,  Native  stu- 
dents must  be  encouraged  to  reach 
high  goals  (i.e.  to  become  authors, 
professors,  etc.)  and  receive  instruc- 
tion and  academic  counselling  that 
prepares  them  for  graduate  and  post 
graduate  candidacy. 

AK  Businesses  can  also  support  public 
education  by  investing  in  job  training, 
mentorship  programs,  and  by  provid- 
ing career  information  to  students 
(particularly  young  students),  so  that 
children  develop  educational  and  ca- 
reer goals  at  an  early  age. 

AK  Curriculum  content  and  materials 
must  be  accurate,  complete  and  in- 
clude local,  state  and  national  con- 
tributions of  Alaska  Native/American 
Indians.  Additional  federal  funding 
should  be  made  available  to  promote 
multicultural  education  appreciation, 
awareness  to  develop  and  enhance  a 
global  perspective. 

AK  A  positive  public  relations  campaign 
must  be  developed  and  implement- 
ed: positive  events  need  to  be 
highlighted  by  the  media;  successful 
Native  people  need  to  be  used  as  role 
models,  media  campaign  sponsored 
by  Native  corporations  highlighting 
Natives  in  positive  activities  should 
be  implemented. 
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AK  Materials  and  texts  must  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  Native  student's  life 
around  him  or  her.  The  school  envi- 
ronment must  reflect  and  validate  the 
importance  of  the  Native  cultures.  To 
motivate  students  to  learn,  what  is 
learned  must  have  a  high  correlation 
to  practical  application  of  the  commu- 
nity and  world  in  which  they  live. 

AK  The  media  has  a  tremendous  effect 
on  how  Alaska  Natives  and  American 
Indians  are  viewed  by  society.  With 
today's  technology,  television  media 
plays  an  even  greater  role  in  telling 
people  who  Native  people  are  and 
how  we  live  our  lives.  Native  children  - 
developing  self  concept  using  infor- 
mation-learned from  television  -  pick 
up  subtle  but  powerful  messages  of 
who  they  are.  As  a  result,  the  media 
must  become  concerned  about  the 
stereotyping  of  Native  Americans, 
Our  children.and  non-Native  children 
are  harmea  by  cartoons,  advertising 
and  characterization  of  Native  people 
in  their  stereotyped  images^  , 

AL  "Equitable  funding"  nationwide  for 

educational  innovations  and  interac- 
tive technologies. 

AL  Incorporate  technologies  into  cur- 
riculum. 

AL  Estimated  cost  to  achieve  this  goal  is 
$1000.00  per  student  for  equipment 
and  software  sharing  from  1  to  5  stu- 
dents. 

CO  Federal  entitlement  programs,  such 
as  Title  V  and  Johnson  O'Malley 
must  be  held  accountable  for  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  programs.  For- 
mal evaluation  and  monitoring 
systems  will  increase  both  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

CO  School  policies  should  encourage 
children  to  take  books  an  other  read- 
ing materials  home.  Books  and  other 
materials  should  be  made  available  to 
children  throughout  vacations  and 
thesummermonths. 


CO  The  use  of  computers  in  developing 
creative  and  fluent  writing  skills 
should  be  encouraged.  Fonts  are 
now  available  for  Native  alphabet 
systems. 

CO  The  contributions  of  Native  people 
should  be  integrated  throughout  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  Curricular 
and  textbook  revision  is  required  to 
present  true  history  and  Native 
American  literature,  science,  and 
other  achievements. 


FL 


IA 


Enhance  computer  data  base  sys- 
tems to  include  a  separate  section  ofu,, 
Navajo    American    financial    *re?''-  ' 
sources. 

There  exists  a  shortage  of  Native 
American  teachers,  counselors  and 
educators.  We  recommend  that  fed- 
eral legislation  be  enacted  to  supple- 
ment current  BIA IHS  training 
programs  to  include  funding  for  un- 
dergraduates in  education  and  health 
as  well  as  to  increase  funding  for 
graduate  training  Native  American 
professionals, 


IA  With  85%  of  Native  American  stu- 

dents in  public  schools,  emphasis 
needs  to  be  directed  toward  services 
for  these  students  as  well  as  attention 
to  the  district  roles  and  shared  re- 
sponsibilities for  providing  culturally 
sensitive  education  for  Native  Ameri- 
can students.  Local  school  districts 
receive  Title  V  and  Impact  Aid  alloca- 
tions per  Native  American  enroll- 
ments. Federal  legislation  needs  to 
be  enacted  to  mandate  local  school 
district  matching  funds  for  Indian 
Education  programs.  A  base  level  of 
funding  needs  to  be  enacted  for  Title 
V  programs  to  ensure  that  adequate 
staff  time  is  allowed  to  provide  for 
comprehensive  services  to  Indian 
students.  Comprehensive  services 
need  to  be  provided  through  educa- 
tion, social  service  case  manage- 
ment, health  service  provision,  and 
mental  health  counseling.  Funding 
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strategies  need  to  be  designed  that 
wilt  realty  help  students  and  thai;  fam- 
ilies, rather  than  attempt  the  piece- 
meal approach  which  is  not 
guaranteed  to  have  a  full  impact  on 
studentsuccess. 

ID  Increase  funding  for  all  levels  for  edu- 

cations services. 

Ml  Organize  a  comprehensive  commu- 
nications network  to  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  social  services  needed  by 
Indian  students  as  they  are  identified 
intheeducational  system. 

Ml  Many  of  these  offices/agencies 

which  lack  American  Indian  staff  of- 
ten lack  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  sensitivity  to  work  effectively  with 
Michigan  American  Indian  families. 
Training  programs  need  to  be  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  with  knowl- 
edgeable Indian  representatives  to 
train  and  sensitize  non-Native  staff 
working  in  social  service  agencies. 

Ml  Mental  health  issues  of  American  In- 

dian people  must  be  enhanced  and 
expanded  to  include  all  those  in  need. 

Ml  Tribes  and  Indian  organizations  must 

develop  human  service  delivery  sys- 
tems which  reflect  the  cultural  values 
and  strengths  of  Indian  families  and 
communities. 

Ml  All  state  programs  mustfocus  on  stu- 

dent outcomes  as  a  result  of  their 
program  participation.  States  must 
assure  that  all  American  Indian  stu- 
dents are  receiving  program  services 
they  are  entitle  d  to  an  are  achieving 
the  established  desired  student  out- 
comes, 

Ml  States  must  assure  that  pi  ogram  dol- 

lars identified  to  service  American 
Indian  students  are  being  used  for 
their  intended  purpose. 


Ml  All  state-directed  programs  which 
use  federal  monies  and  incorporate 
American  Indian  student  population 
figures  as  a  factor  for  determining 
their  level  of  funding  must  show  evi- 
dence that  American  Indian  students 
are  being  serviced  by  these  pro- 
grams and  one  experiencing  the  de- 
sired outcomes. 

Ml  Coordinate  social  service  agency 

efforts  with  educational  programs. 

Ml  Organize  a  comprehensive  commu- 

nications network  to  facilitate  the  de- 
livery of  social  services  needed  by 
Indian  students  as  they  are  identified 
intheeducational  system. 

Ml  Social  service  agency  staff  needs  to 

be  respectful  of  American  Indian  reli- 
gions. 

MT  There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
American  Indian  professionals  in  all 
fields.  Qualified  teachers,  counsel- 
ors, and  administrators  are  especial- 
ly lacking.  In  Montana,  fewer  than  two 
percent  of  all  certified  educators  are 
American  Indian,  while  approximate- 
ly ten  percent  of  the  K-1 2  enrollment 
are  American  Indian. 

MT  The  President  and  Congress  must 
initiate  a  review  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
model  and  draft  legislation  to  meet 
this  critical  need,  and  review  related 
federal  programs,  e.g.,  BIA  Higher 
Education  programs,  Title  V  fellow- 
ship programs,  the  Tribal  Controlled 
Community  College  Act,  and  other 
federal  agencies  that  have  a  minority 
component,  in  an  effort  to  gauge  the 
adequacy  of  funding  and  scope. 
They  must  also  increase  current  lev- 
els of  scholarship  funding  for  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  all  programs. 

MT  Tribal  colleges  need  to  develop 
curricula  which  is  coordinated  with 
other  educational  institutions  that  will 
promote  educational  attainment 
throughoutthe  education  system. 
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MT  Get  American  Indian  educational 
needs  out  to  the  general  public 
through  published  information  and 
TV  news  spots.  Use  the  Montana 
Plan  and  the  Opening  the  Montana 
Pipeline  documents  to  promote  Mon- 
tana Indian  education  to  a  wider  au- 
dience. Have  more  prime  tim*  items 
on  Indian  education  ana  selected 
slots  describing  Indian  education. 


NC  | 


That  federal  funds  be  made  available 
to  provide  incentives  for  education  , 
institutions  of  all  types  to  develop 
exemplary  projects  and  award  grants 
to  conduct  research  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 


NC  All  institutions  of  higher  education 
should  increase  recruitment  of,  and 
supportfor  Indian  teachers. 

NE  Increase  post-secondary  grants  to 
universities/colleges  with  teacher 
education  programs  to  increase  the 
number  of  Indian  teachers,  admin- 
istrators and  counselors. 

NE  ALL  land  grant  universities  should 
waive  tuition/out  of  state  tuition  fees 
for  Indian  students. 

NE  Federal  standards  of  determining  de- 
pendent/independent status,  and  the 
evaluation  of  non-liquid  assets  as 
available  resources  to  a  family  is  un- 
fair. 

NM  Indian  communities  must  become 
more  actively  involved  in  textbook 
and  material  assessment  commit- 
tees for  their  schools  to  ensure  the 
quality  of  textsadopted. 

NM  The  "Indian  Education  Act  of  1988" 
should  be  amended  to  make  provi- 
sions for  carry  over  funds  for  planned 
projects.  There  must  also  be  timely 
responses  to  proposals  and  notifica- 
tion to  grantees. 


NM  Any  federal  Indian  program,  from  any 
department,  must  provide  for  direct 
funding  from  the  provider  to  the  LEA 
or  eligible  organization.  If  at  all  possi- 
ble, all  federally  funded  programs 
should  be  operated  on  a  common 
fundingcycle. 

NM  Resources  should  be  provided  by  th* 
Federal  government  to  assure  that 
every  elementary,  middle  and  high 
school  has  the  services  of  a  library 
media  specialist.  Congress  should 
provide  categorical  funding  for  library 
development  in  publicly  funded 
schools,  including  technologically 
based  instructional  resources  and 
means  to  access  off  site  information 
electronically. 

NN  Native  American  authors  should  be 
recruited  to  develop  educational  ma- 
terials to  be  made  available  to  Native 
American  students.  Funds  to  support 
their  work  should  be  allocated  and 
funds  provided  to  libraries  and 
schools  to  purchase  the  works  pro- 
duced by  such  authors  and  other  Na- 
tive American  writers. 

NN  Means  must  be  found  to  support  the 
development  of  oral  history  projects 
to  preserve  Native  American  cultural 
traditions  and  materials.  Such  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  through 
intergenerational  learning  projects. 
The  results  of  oral  history  preserva- 
tion should  be  used  to  develop  edu- 
cational materials  for  Native 
American  young  people. 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  lacks  credible 
data  on  Special  Education.  Such  data 
should  be  compiled  through  the 
cooperations  of  IMS.  the  BIA  and  the 
public  schools.  This  will  provide  a 
baseline  for  evaluating  the  extent  of 
need  for  special  education  services. 
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NN  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  State  Plan  for  Special  Edu- 
cation, applicable  to  all  schools  and 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  This 
is  another  critical  need  that  could  be 
better  met  by  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  comparable  to  a  state  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Navajo 
State  Plan  could  also  involve  devel- 
opment of  culturally  appropriate  di- 
agnostic instruments  and 
procedures,  something  now  almost 
totally  lacking  in  special  education 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 

NV  Development  of  an  Indian  community 
college  in  Nevada. 

NV  Often  times  Indian  t  Education  is 
thought  of  in  terms  of  those  children 
who  are  academically  deficient,  how- 
ever some  community  programs 
have  insisted  on  expanding  the 
scope  of  their  programs.  It  is  iden- 
tified throughout  this  narrative  that 
funding  continues  to  be  a  main  issue 
for  existing  and  future  programs  de- 
veloped. Not  only  does  the  Nevada 
State  Steering  Committee  recognize 
and  confirm  the  need  for  increased 
funding  for  existing  programs  but  rec- 
ommends that  allocation  of  more 
funds  for  Pilot,  Planning  and  Dem- 
onstration projects  for  innovative 
approached  which  can  be  replicated 
inotherareas. 

NY  More  interaction  and  involvement  in 
textbook/mediahistory  misrepresen- 
tation. 

OK  Encourage  colleges  to  offer  courses 
on  Indian  language. 

OK  Count  this  toward  "foreign"  lan- 
guage. 

OK  Mandate  teachers  to  attend  classes 
or  have  coursework  on  Indian  educa- 
tion. Have  college  classes  to  teach 
the  learning  styles  of  Indian  students. 

OK         Need  a  Native  American  College. 


OK  Develop  a  Native  American  Commu- 
nity College  to  address  the  specific 
needs  of  Native  American  students. 

OK  Implement  a  transitional  summer 
program  for  beginning  college  stu- 
dents. 

OK  Allow  Indians  to  go  to  college  free, 
then  offer  more  scholarships. 

OK  Create  more  tribally  controlled  Indian 
colleges. 

OK  Develop  curriculum  and  work  on  a 
statewide  and  national  clearing- 
house to  specialize  in  printing  of  Na- 
tive American  cultural  curriculum. 

OK  Use  history  books  to  realistically 
portray  Indian  struggles. 

OR  Change  the  bilingual  Education  Actto 
allow  the  teaching  of  tribal  languages. 

OR  Undertake  measures  to  prevent  the 
supplanting  of  Federal  and  state 
funds  with  Federal  and  state  funds 
designated  to  serve  Indian  students. 
Measures  must  also  be  undertaken 
to  assure  that  appropriations  are  fully 
allocated  to  supporting  the  educa- 
tion?1  process  of  the  whole  Indian 
child,  without  offsetting  administra- 
tive and  institutional  shortfalls  for  oth- 
er programs  and  services. 

SD  Schools  shcJd  hire  or  seek 
volunteer  parent  involvement  coordi- 
nators for  implementation  of  school- 
specific  plans. 

SD  Advocate  for  disabled  Indian  children 
at  both  the  state  tribal  levels  to  assure 
collaboration  and  efficiency  in  the  de- 
liveryofservices. 

SD  Technical  assistance  by  OIEP  to 
smaller  tribes  must  be  improved  to 
insure  the  best  delivery  of  education 
services  to  Indian  children. 
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SD  Provide  teacher  and  staff  training  that 
educates  about  the  whole  approach 
to  Indian  education  which  then  aids  in 
the  delivery  of  education  services. 

TX  Native  American  cultures  must  have 
equal  status  with  those  already  being 
taught  within  the  systems.  Toaccom- 
plish  this,  Native  American  authors 
need  to  be  hired  to  write  authoritative 
texts  to  be  used  in  courses  for  training 
teachers  and  for  use  in  the  daily 
classroom  work  by  their  students. 

TX  Existing    curriculum    should  be 

restructured  and  new  curriculum  de- 
veloped to  meet  this  goal.  All  educa- 
tors regulated  by  states  should  be 
required  to  undergo  cultural  aware- 
ness and  sensitivity  training  pro- 
grams on  an.d  by  American  Indians  to 
maintain  their  eligibility  to  teach. 

TX  We  need  a  children's  magazine  or 

newspaper  and  books,  written  by  In- 
dians to  show  Native  children  non- 
dysfunctional  family  lifestyles;  to 
provide  them  with  role  models  which 
they  do  not  necessarily  find  within 
their  own  home  and  urban  commu- 
nity. This  a  system  to  show  them, 
"This  is  the  way  it  was,  and  how  it 
should  be." 

TX  Contact  every  text  book  publishing 
company  to  offer  them  all  teaching 
materials  by  and  for  American  In- 
dians. 

TX  Native  Americans  should  be  encour- 
aged to  write  and  produce  videos, 
movies  and  other  materials  about 
American  Indians  for  television  and 
radio. 

UT  Programs  such  as  Title  V  need  to  be 

developed  and  accessible  to  all  lev- 
els of  education  and  personnel. 

UT  Indian  educators  need  to  be  involved 
in  educating  school  personnel  about 
insensitive,  out-dated  and  inaccurate 
materials. 

UT  Strong  federal  and  state  support  for 
upgrading  curriculum  and  textbooks 
in  the  schools. 


WA 


WA 


UT  Uniform  system  between  reserva- 
tion, BIA  schools  and  public  schools 
to  transfer  records  accurately,  quick- 
ly and  efficiently. 

UT  The  Indian  Education  Act  legislation 
needs  to  be  amended  to  include  di- 
rect participation  of  the  SEAs;  such 
amendment  to  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  funding  for  technical  assis- 
tance, program  development,  train- 
ing and  data  collection. 

Allow  waivers  of  regulations  that 
currently  prevent  tribes  from  provid- 
ing educational  services  to  Indian 
people  who  need  the  service. 

States  need  to  seriously  consider  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  history 
books.  The  "How  the  West  was  Won 
Concept"  is  not  acceptable.  There 
needs  to  be  an  elimination  of  the  bias 
that  is  held  by  those  approving  text 
books  for  the  public  schools.  The 
new  historian's  concept  is  recom- 
mended --  that  the  truth  needs  to  be 
told. 

WA  Satellite  technology  and  computer 
technology -us  it. 

Wl  Restore  federal  fund;ng  to  Indian 

education  programs  by  amargin  of  an 
added  1 5%  each  year  to  compensate 
for  the  funding  reductions  endured  by 
American  Indians  under 
Reaganomics  so  that  the  Indian  edu- 
cation programs  can  put  as  many 
field  positions  in  operation  to  directly 
serve  Indian  children  as  existed  prior 
to  the  1980s. 

Wl  Tribes  should  be  able  to  cover  reme- 

dial courses  and  programs. 

Wl  Provide  for  improvement  of  educa- 

tional programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American  Indian  children. 
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Urge  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Interior  and  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  paperwork  required  for  In- 
dian education  programs  so  that  they 
may  effectively  carry  out  the  goals  of 
their  programs  in  support  of  Indian 
education. 

Need  to  continue  drawing  on  re- 
sources of  a  wide  variety,  i.e.,  Chap- 
ter I,  Title  V,  Title  VII,  JOM,  Impact  Aid 
and  drug  and  alcohol  programs  for 
individual  growth. 


WY  Contract  services  of  physical  thera- 
pists, occupational  therapists,  psy- 
chologists and  counselors 
particularly  ones  that  deal  with  in- 
depth  problems  and  develop  a  thera- 
peutic counseling  schedule  for 
students.  There  are  no  services  with- 
in rural  areas.  They  have  to  compete 
with  neighboring  larger  schools  be- 
cause that  is  where  these  people 
tend  to  go  to  work.  Contracttimefrom 
those  schools.  They  don't  really  get 
toknowstudentsbecausethosepeo- 
ple  are  in  and  out  of  the  schools. 
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Goal  12 


Governance  of  Indian  Education 
CONCERNS 

AL  State  resource  centers  for  educa- 
tional research,  planning,  and 
dissemination  will  provide  quality 
technical  assistance  at  the  state  lev- 
el; however,  federal  funding  wouid 
probably  prevent  development  of 
state  resource  centers. 

AL  Another  major  concern  of  both  fed- 

eral and  state  recognized  tribal  and 
educational  delegates  is  that  the  cur- 
rent definition  of  Indian  will  be 
changed,  thuschanging  the  eligibility 
status  of  many  of  the  Indian  students 
in  Alabama. 

AZ  One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
Indian  students  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate educational  facilities.  For  pub- 
lic schools  located  on  or  near  Indian 
lands,  most  of  the  problems  regard- 
ing facilities  stem  from  Public  Law 
81-815,  Impact  Aid,  which  is  outdat- 
ed and  underfunded. 

AZ  Its  provisions  prohibit  Impact  Aid 

money  from  being  used  to  replace 
facilities  which  were  built  with  the 
same  funding.  Buildings  constructed 
some  40  years  ago  were  not  de- 
signed for  the  age  levels  or  educa- 
tional needsoftoday'sstudents. 

AZ  The  question  of  block  grants  was 
discussed  by  some  groups.  The  con- 
cept of  block  granting  more  of  the 
various  federal  programs  was  con- 
sidered a  rational  idea.  It  would  re- 
duce paperwork,  administrative 
costs,  duplication  of  reports,  en- 
hance coordination,  etc..  However, 
the  compelling  concern  was  that, 
historically,  block  granting  funds  has 
almost  inevitably  meant  reductions  in 
funding.  Considering  the  documen- 
tation compiled  by  the  Senate  Select 


Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  dem- 
onstrate the  negative  impact  of  a 
federal  appropriations  cutback  upon 
services  to  Indians  during  the  past 
decade,  great  distrust  was  ex- 
pressed about  block  grants  and  there 
was  the  feeling  that  this  would  be  too 
easy  a  target  for  budget  cutters  and 
might  result  in  reduction  of  services 
instead  of  reduction  in  bureaucracy 
and  paperwork. 

AZ  A  major  concern  was  expressed 
about  the  need  for  a  consistent  defini- 
tion of  who  is  an  "Indian"  of  eligibility 
for  services  and  of  active  tribal  in- 
volvement in  the  definition  process. 

FL  There  is  no  entity  overseeing  the 

OIEP  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
ISEP  funding,  nor  the  "1992  Tribal 
Consultation  Meetings";  therefore, 
people  are  skeptical  that  there  will  be 
any  significant  Indian  input  into  the 
reevaluation  of  the  ISEP  funding 
mechanism. 

FL  Even  with  changes  in  the  ISEP 

funding  formula,  there  will  not  be  ade- 
quate revenue  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  children.  There 
is  no  denying  that  funding  for  educa- 
tion needs  to  increase  nationally,  the 
budget  crisis  notwithstanding.  We  do 
not acceptthe  government's  position 
that  there  "is  no  money."  That  state- 
ment precludes  any  discussion  of  the 
US  political  economy,  which 
prioritizes  a  military  industrial  com- 
plex (among  other  things),  over  the 
needs  of  people. 

FL  Definition  of  Indian  eligibility  for  BIA 

educational  funding  excludes  some 
Indians.  Individuals  who  meet  tribal 
eligibility  for  enrollment  or  benefits 
are  being  denied  educational  ser- 
vices because  of  BIA  requirements. 

FL  Administrative  costs  grants  do  not 

provide  adequate  funding  to  replace 
formerly  allowed  indirect  costs.  Pub- 
lic Law  100-297  eliminated  indirect 
costs  and  substituted  the  administra- 
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tive  cost  grant,  thereby  significantly 
impacting  the  ability  of  tribes  to  de- 
liver services. 

FL  Presently,  contract  schools  are  not 
eligibleforJOMfunding. 

FL  JOM  is  being  considered  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Indian  Priority  System.  If 
the  JOM  funding  is  transferred  to  IPS, 
educational  services  will  have  to 
compete  for  funds  against  other  IPS 
programs,  such  as  those  in  agricul- 
ture. 

FL  The  new  Carl  Perkins  Act  has  made  it 

impossible  for  small  Indian  groups, 
small  vocational  technical  schools 
and  community  colleges  to  provide 
vocational  educational  programs  for 
Indians  because  those  groups  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  population  re- 
quirements of  the  new  formula. 

FL  Native  Americans  are  not  identified  in 

statistical  data  used  in  educational 
funding  formula.  The  process  is  al- 
ready implemented  for  other  minority 
populations. 

FL  Many  Native  American  adults  are  not 

aware  of  the  adult  vocational  and 
technical  education  services  avail- 
abletothem. 

Ml  School  Districts  and  Tribal  commu- 

nities must  continually  identify 
barriers  and  seek  workable  solutions 
to  enhance  "School  Improvement" 
processes. 

Ml  School  Districts  and  Tribal  Govern- 

ments must  provide  all  employees 
with  training  in  quality  leadership, 
measurement,  analysis,  problem 
solving,  self  evaluation,  and  asser- 
tiveness  training.  We  must  recognize 
that  different  levels  and  functions  in 
the  school  organization  processes 
required  different  types  of  training. 
In-service  for  the  improvement  of 
educational  outcomes  cannot  be  a 
yearly  or  even  monthly  activity.  It 
must  be  part  of  the  normal  work  of  the 
school. 


Ml  School  Districts  and  Tribal  Commu- 

nities must  break  down  barriers  by 
implementing  problem-  solving  strat- 
egies through  teamwork  and  combin- 
ing the  efforts  of  people  from  different 
school/tribal  government  areas. 

Ml  School  districts  and  tribal  govern- 

ments must  understand  that  all 
stakeholders  in  the  school  must  be 
involved  in  identifying,  designing  pro- 
grams, planning,  budgeting,  and  se- 
lecting and  evaluating  materials. 

NM  The  implementation  of  day  care  and 
after  school  programs,  as  authorized 
by  P.L.  100-297,  is  also  felt  to  be 
presently  inadequate.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  some  tribes  lack  Compre- 
hensive Education  Plans  and  Early 
Childhood  education  programs. 

NM  The  Conference  participants  saw  the 
need  for  better  communication  be- 
tween the  federal  agencies  and  the 
schools,  including  the  standardiza- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  and  in- 
creased technical  assistance  in 
relationship  to  the  various  Public 
Laws  affecting  the  schools. 

OR  There  is  a  lack  of  coordination  and 
comprehensive  planning  between 
federal,  state,  and  local  funding  lev- 
els. 

OR  Also,  poor  communication  between 
educational  institutions  and  the  com- 
munity. 

OR  The  lack  of  coordination  of  educa- 
tional services  with  human  services 
program  could  provide  new  opportu- 
nities. 

OR  There  is  a  lack  of  accountability  within 
school  systems  and  institutions  to 
ensure  that  all  students  are  receiving 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

OR  The  definition  of "  Indian"  blood  quan- 
tum criteria  needsto  be  resolved. 
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OR  There  is  a  lack  of  tribal  involvementat 
policy  making  levels  of  local,  state, 
and  regional  education  agencies. 

SD  Much  of  the  failure  of  Indian  educa- 
tion today  is  attributable  to  the  failure 
of  white  educators  and  institutions  to 
consider  the  value  and  integrity  of 
tribal  life,  family,  language  and  cul- 
ture in  the  delivery  of  educational 
services.  Our  recent  efforts  as  native 
people  to  "own"  and  control  our  edu- 
cational destiny  is  severely  hindered 
by  the  past  influences  of  mission 
schools  and  federal  boarding 
schools.  It  is  further  eroded  by  the 
general  failure  of  public  education  in 
America  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  all 
children. 

SD  Historically,  Indian  education  has 
been  abandoned  to  school  boards, 
administrators  and  teachers  with 
minimal  support  from  parents  and 
virtually  no  real  tribal  support.  Tribes 
took  a  passive  role  in  education,  of- 
fering only  resolutions  of  support  and 
occasional  public  declarations  of 
education  as  a  priority.  Schools  had 
not  been  held  accountable  by  tribes 
forthe  education  of  their  citizens. 

SD  As  tribes  are  seeing  more  and  more 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  school  sys- 
tems to  meet  the  needs  of  Native 
American  students,  the  tribal  govern- 
ments are  surveying  ways  of  holding 
schools  accountable  and  of  monitor- 
ing school  success.  In  addition,  tribes 
are  beginning  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  identification  of  what  is  Indian 
education  and  what  are  tribal  values 
and  traditions  which  we  want  educa- 
tion to  promote. 

SD  Tribes  have  the  authority  as  nations 
to  influence  the  education  of  citizens 
who  reside  off-reservation  and  may 
utilize  their  education  departments 
and  codes  to  facilitate  that  influence. 


SD  While  facing  many  of  the  same  socio- 
economic problems  encountered  by 
their  relatives  on  the  reservations, 
urban  Indian  families  in  South  Dakota 
experience  some  unique  problems 
created  by  their  geographic  loca- 
tions. 

SD  Some  parents  feel  they  have 
mainstreamed  into  a  dominant  cul- 
ture environment  in  their  urban  life 
and  have  cut  off  resources  which 
may  address  the  cultural  problems 
they  are  now  encountering.  There  is  a 
broad  recognition  that  native  people 
are  tied  to  the  land  and  that  efforts 
must  be  made  to  address  that  tie  for 
urban  populations. 

SD  The  question  for  Indian  educators  is 
how  to  define  and  frame  Indian  edu- 
cation. We  must  clarify  our  own  tribal 
definitions  of  Indian  education.  We 
must  clarify  our  own  tribal  definitions 
of  education.  As  we  do  so,  we  must 
structure  our  educational  environ- 
ments to  meet  that  definition,  As  stat- 
ed by  Lionel  Bordeaux,  President  of 
Sinte  Gleska  College  on  the 
Rosebud  Reservation  at  a  South  Da- 
kota Indian  Education  Association 
meeting,  we  must  throw  out  what  we 
know  as  education  and  start  with 
some  new  strategies,  ideas,  and 
goals.  "If  you  could  wave  a  magic 
wand,  what  would  you  want  to  see 
done  in  education.  Does  it  have  to  be 
the  same  mold?  Why  is  it  that  the 
school  year  is  nine  months  long? 
Why  is  each  class  45  minutes  long? 
Why  must  we  meet  five  times  a  week 
on  each  subject?  When  will  we  re- 
alize that  education  related  to 
everything  else  -  we  are  not  bound  by 
education  alone.  When  will  it  include 
health?  When  will  we  fit  these  in  our 
education?  We  can't  separate  them, 
it  is  thetotal  concept." 
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SD  One  fourth  of  the  inmates  in  the  South 
Dakota  State  Prison  are  Native 
American.  They  need  to  learn  their 
language,  culture  and  traditional  val- 
ues to  permit  them  to  integrate  back 
into  their  home  communities.  Many 
of  these  inmates  are  young  and  have 
had  little  exposure  to  tribal  traditions, 
a  situation  which  contributes  to  their 
being  sent  to  prison  in  the  first  place. 
Older  inmates  need  to  renew  or  gain 
tribal  knowledge.  In  addition,  these 
inmates  need  educational  services 
that  train  or  retrain  them  for  the 
workforce  and  to  be  productive  citi- 
zensin  tribal  communities. 

SD  While  educators,  parents  and  tribal 
leaders  certainly  viewed  the  National 
Education  Goals  as  commendable, 
they  overwhelmingly  opposed  them 
as  appropriate  goals  for  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  basic  reason  is  that  we 
prefer  our  children  to  participate  in  an 
education  that  is  based  on  respect, 
tribal  values  and  self-esteem.  These 
national  goals  are  viewed  as  power 
based  and  economically  oriented 
and  thus  wholly  unsuitable  for  tribal 
nations.  Some  comments  include: 

1 .  These  goals  focus  on  the  domi- 
nant society,  not  on  tribal  cul- 
ture. 

2.  Indian  societies  valueland. 

3.  Goals  need  to  put  people  first. 

4.  We  need  to  let  our  children  be 
children  -  don't  encourage  them 
to  grow  up  so  fast. 

5.  The  quality  of  education  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  teachers. 

6.  Children  must  live  in  a  safe,  sub- 
stance free  environment  to 
learn. Goal  #6   shouldbe  #1. 

7.  We  need  to  focus  our  attention 
on  native  knowledge. 

8.  Tribes  need  goals  based  on  their 
own  spiritual  values  not  on  eco- 
nomic, colonial  or  technological 
power  or  world  position. 

9.  These  goals  could  work  if  Indian 
children  are  taught  theirown  lan- 
guage, culture  and  history  so 
their  learning  abilities  are 
strengthened. 


10.  We  need  our  own  assessment 
tools.  We  need  to  measure  what 
we  see  as  valuable  for  our  own 
kids  to  know, 

1 1 .  These  goals  are  stated  in  a  way 
that  is  educationally  flawed  be- 
cause they  are  focused  on  pow- 
er and  economics  -  they  are  not 
studentcentered. 

12.  School  should  be  fun.  These 
goals  look  like  another  step  in  the 
termination  of  tribes, . 

13.  Education  is  a  process  not  a 
goal. 

14.  Education  should  focus  on  hu- 
man beings  and  diversity.  We 
must  be  concerned  with  social- 
ization as  well  as  competence. 

UT  There  exists  no  current  definition  of 
"Indian"  for  on  or  off  reservation  eli- 
gibility which  is  applicable  across  the 
board  for  funding  and  student  eligibil- 
ity for  program  participation . 

UT  Historically  under-funding  has  been 

the  biggest  deterrent  in  improving 
Indian  Education  atthe  tribal  level. 

UT  There  is  a  lack  of  promoting  par- 
ent/tribal responsibility  and  account- 
ability as  well  as  direct  participation 
toward  self-determination. 

UT  Although  Indian  tribes,  families  and 
individuals  are  having  to  encounter 
change  by  gradually  integrating  into 
the  "mainstream  of  American  soci- 
ety" there  remain  areas  of  concern: 
1 )  fragmentation  of  tribes,  2)  ability  to 
adapt  from  the  traditional  to  the  mod- 
ern and  the  reservation  to  the  urban, 
and  3)  the  loss  of  culture.  These 
areas  of  concern  must  be  addressed 
to  ensure  the  very  survival  of  our 
tribes,  families,  children  and  future 
generations. 
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UT  Current  American  education  certifi- 
cation standards  prohibit  credit  for 
experiential  tribal  knowledge.  The 
status  quo  requires  that  a  course  of- 
fering sanctioned  by  higher  institu- 
tions of  education  must  be  offered 
and  taken  to  have  any  credibility.  This 
runs  into  conflict  with  tribal  people 
because  here  again  we  see  the  im- 
position of  institutional  standards 
upon  tribal  people  and  culture  in  order 
to  be  viewed  credibly  with  regard  to 
the  life  experience  in  atribal  context. 

UT  School  and  district  personnel  are  un- 
aware of  Native  American  beliefs  and 
way  of  life. 

UT  The  delayed  process  of  transferring 
records  from  reservation  or  BIA 
schools  to  public  schools  is  creating 
displacements  and/or  delays  in 
placements. 

UT  Currently  there  is  no  policy  on  Indian 
education  at  the  state  level. 

UT  Currently  no  cooperative  truancy 
policy  exists  which  can  be  applied 
between  tribal  and  public  agencies. 

UT  Currently  there  is  no  bona  fide  school 
retention  program  of  services;  as  a 
result,  Indian  students  dropout  of 
schoolorare  pushedout. 

UT  The  dispersement  of  funding  under 
the  Indian  Education  Act  is  currently 
inequitable. 

UT  Currently  the  State  of  Utah  does  not 
fund  programs  of  equity  under  na- 
tional origin,  race,  gender  of  special 
programs  categorically  to  serve  eth- 
nic minorities. 

UT  Currently  the  Indian  Education  Act 
provisions  do  not  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  State  Education  Agencies 
nor  do  they  provide  funding.  How- 
ever, the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
requires  assistance  of  the  SEAs. 


WA  Indian  people  should  have  access  to 
the  educational  services  they  need 
regardless  of  their  ages,  their  educa- 
tional levels  and  their  socio-econom- 
ic status. 

WA  Tribes  are  different;  there  needs  to  be 
flexibility  so  that  tribes  can  determine 
and  implement  needed  educational 
services  for  their  people.  The  flexibil- 
ity will  allow  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities to  adopt  different  educational 
options  and  models  that  they  feel  will 
best  meets  their  needs.  Changes  are 
necessary  at  the  federal  level  that  will 
empower  tribes  to  provide  the  need- 
ed educational  services.  Tribes  need 
flexibility  in  policies,  and  the  tribes 
need  to  have  a  say  in  what  these 
policies  are. 

WA  Title  V:  There  is  no  consistency  in  the 
interpretation  and  implementation  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  Title  V. 
Programs  may  remain  basically  the 
same  from  year  to  year;  and  depend- 
ing upon  who  the  DOE  Title  V  staff 
person  is,  there  are  varied  interpreta- 
tions being  made  to  Title  V  programs 
on  program  operations. 

WA  Tribes  should  not  be  included  in  the 
block  grant  funding  to  the  states; 
rather,  the  tribes  should  have  a  set 
aside  which  is  directly  funded  from 
the  federal  level. 

WA  A  concern  was  expressed  about  re- 
quiring Indian  students  to  apply  for 
financial  aid.  The  Indian  tribes  who 
have  negotiated  treaties  with  the  fed- 
eral gov^nment  should  not  have  to 
apply  for  incia!  aid.  Further,  it  was 
felt  that  the  financial  aid  staff  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  do  not 
have  the  proper  backgrounds  to  de- 
termine whatlndian  students  need. 

WA  Impact  Aid  should  be  amended  to 
require  sign-of  by  tribal  govern- 
ments. 
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WA  Eliminate  the  need  for  Indian  people 
to  always  have  to  prove  that  they  are 
Indian.  If  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
Indian  community  view  a  person  as 
Indian,  that  should  be  all  that  is  need- 
ed. Other  ethnic  groups  do  not  have 
to  always  prove  that  they  are  who 
they  saytheyare.. 

WA  The  low-income  requirement  for 
some  of  the  educational  services  de- 
nies Indian  children  who  have  a  need 
for  the  services.  There  needs  to  be  a 
waiverfor  the  income  requirements. 

WA  Johnson-O'Malley:  A  National  JOM 
Board  was  formed.  The  tribes  who 
were  represented  at  the  meeting  had 
no  knowledge  of  this  Board,  did  not 
know  who  was  on  the  Board,  and  did 
not  know  what  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  was  and  what  impact  the 
Board  might  have  on  tribes  and  JOM 
programs. 

WA  The  term  "attendance"  needs  to  be 
defined  in  Indian  terms. 

WA         Have  community  identify  goals. 

WA  Develop  a  strong  community  to  de- 
velop the  schools. 

WA  Create  empowerment  opportunities 
in  which  Native  American  community 
members  feel  ownership  of  pro- 
grams/partnerships. 

WA  Tribes  need  to  assess  tribal  job  mar- 
ket needs  and  target  education 
dollars  toward  those  specific  needs. 
Upon  completion  of  such  training  or 
education,  the  tribal  member  would 
then  be  given  first  priority  for  hiring  in 
those  specified  areas. 

WA  Tribes  need  to  establish  student  in- 
ternships so  Indian  students  can  gain 
graduation/completion. 


WA  Governmental  (state,  local,  federal) 
systems  need  to  look  at  Indian  tribes 
and  communities  as  equal  partners 
and  accept  the  findings  of  needs  as- 
sessments or  issues  identified  and 
prioritized  by  those  Indian  groups. 

WA  Increase  funding  for  early  education 
programs  (such  as  Head  Start)  and 
Johnson-O'Malley  which  provides 
tutorial  aid.  Survey  feedback  rates 
the  value  of  these  programs  in  a  stu- 
dent's education  as  of  extreme  im- 
portance in  their  educational 
experience. 

Wl  Urban  Indiancommunitiesfacemany 

special  problems  because  we  do  not 
have  tribal  or  reservation  status.  This 
may  mean  that  little  or  no  resources 
are  available  to  us.  There  is  also  no 
focusfor  American  Indian  issues. 

Wl  Milwaukee  has  over  1,500  students 

enrolled  in  public  schools  and  about 
500  enrolled  in  the  post-secondary 
institutions.  Yet  we  have  never  had 
an  American  Indian  on  the  School 
Board  or  in  the  upper  administration 
in  these  schools. 

Wl  Resources  based  on  numbers  con- 

tinue to  plague  us  in  u  rban  areas. 

Wl  Because  the  VTAE  system  in  Wis- 

consin is  not  making  hiring  of 
American  Indians  a  priority,  we  are 
seriously  underrepresented  in  all 
categories  but  clerical.  The  VTAE 
system  lacks  the  leadership  and  per- 
spectives of  Indian  people. 

Wl  There  is  a  problem  of  omitting  Indian 

people  or  discounting  their  needs  in 
federal  policies  that  deal  with  minor- 
ities. 

Wl  Indian  people  are  penalized  for  being 

a"minority"  interms  of  numbers. 
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Wl  American  Indians  in  the  urban  com- 

munity face  special  problems  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  reservation 
status.  The  myth  that  all  Indians  get 
special  monies  follows  us  and  there- 
fore are  overlooked  in  urban  pro- 
grams. We  are  in  direct  competition 
withothergroupsformoney. 

WY  Appropriations  for  PL  81-874  have 
not  equalled  the  authorized  levels  for 
several  years  and  are  presently  being 
paid  at  the  1987  rate. 

WY  Wyoming  is  trying  to  get  PL  81-874 
funds  counted  as  a  local  resource. 

WY  An  inequity  would  exist  between  a 
bordering  town  and  the  reservation 
school  districts. 

WY  The  inequity  is  due  to  legislation  au- 
thorizing 874  to  be  counted  as  a  local 
resource. 

WY  The  Johnson-O'Malley  handbook 
needs  to  be  rewritten  due  to  the  de- 
cision making  of  blood  quantum.  The 
weighted  formula  should  be  revised 
because  1)  Wyoming  was  not  con- 
sulted when  the  formula  was  reconsi- 
dered; 2)  Wyoming  was  previously 
included  with  Alaska  which  meant  a 
little  more  money  for  Wyoming  and  3) 
Wyoming  has  been  lumped  with  the 
lower  forty-eight  states  and  under  the 
same  weighted  system. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  It  is  recommended  that  the  applica- 
tion, reporting  and  accounting  re- 
quired for  federal  programs  be 
simplified  and  streamlined.  Report- 
ing requirements  are  complex,  take 
too  much  staff  time  to  complete, 
whether  the  program  entails  small  or 
large  dollar  amounts. 

AK  Programs  must  be  monitored  and  in 

compliance.  The  organization  (i.e., 
school  district,  tribal  authority,  policy 
committee)  responsible  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  funding  must  insure  that 
funding  is  used  for  services  to  stu- 
dents and  follow  program  goals. 
These  existing  provisions  must  be 
enforced. 

AK  We  need  both  clear  standards  estab- 
lished for  basic  health  care  for  fam- 
ilies and  limited  access  to  that  health 
care.  There  is  usually  one  practition- 
er in  a  village.  There  is  a  need  for 
another  option,  which  is  currently  not 
available. 

AK  A  mental  health  program  must  be 
developed  and  established  in  villages 
and  it  should  be  modeled  after  the 
Community  Health  Aide  Program. 
(The  CHAP  program  is  a  regional 
program  which  identifies,  trains  and 
employs  a  Health  Aide  to  provide 
each  village  with  basic  health  care 
service  through  the  regional  health 
corporation.) 

AK  There  must  be  more  emphasis  on 
parental  training.  Issues  would  in- 
clude FAS/FAE,  how  to  communi- 
cate with  schools,  developing  and 
improving  parenting  skills,  etc. 

AK  Expand  alcohol  and  drug  prevention 
programs.  Establish  culturally  rel- 
evant programs  in  villages.  Encour- 
age the  establishment  of  support 
groups  (talking circles,  AA,  etc.) 
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AK  Hepatitis  B  vaccination:  Is  it  re- 
quired? What  is  the  vaccine  derived 
from?  More  information  needs  to  be 
provided. 

AK  Testingfor  Physician's  Assistant  cer- 
tification must  be  available  in  Alaska. 

AK  We  n  eed  to  assure  that  the  care  of  our 
elders  is  culturally  relevant  and 
based  upon  their  needs. 

AK  Medicare  must  be  extended  to  home 
healthcare. 

AK  The  Older  Alaskans  Commission 
must  be  regional  and  culturally  di- 
verse. 

AK  Crisis  respite  services  must  be  in- 
creased. 

AK  Services  providing  care  and 
aftercare  should  be  available  in  rural 
areas.  Traditional  healing  methods 
should  be  incorporated. 

AK  The  Community  Health  Aide  Pro- 
gram needs  to  be  supported.  There  is 
never  enough  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

AK  Suicide  prevention  is  critical  if  we  are 
tQ  survive.  Due  to  the  high  incidence 
of  suicides  in  Alaska,  particularly 
among  young  Native  males,  cultur- 
ally relevant  prevention  and  interven- 
tion programs  must  be  developed 
and  implemented. 

AK  FAS/FAE:  Teachers  and  administra- 
tors must  be  trained  to  recognize  and 
work  with  the  students  and  parents 
affected  by  FAS/FAE. 

AK  Human  service  agencies  must  co- 
ordinate and  network  to  maximize 
service  delivery  to  insure  that  the  use 
of  limited  resources  promotes  aca- 
demic services. 

AK  Coordinate  between  social  services, 
health  agencies,  nutritional  agencies 
and  education  services.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  a  def  in  ite  key  or  priority. 


AK  Foster  care:  foster  homes  must  be 
recognized  as  an  asset. 

AK  The  State  of  Alaska  must  accept  its 
responsibility  to  implement  the 
ICWA.  Children  are  going  from  one 
temporary  care  situation  to  another. 

AK  More  Native  foster  homes  must  be 
identified  and  licensed.  Training  and 
support  programs  must  be  provided 
to  Native  foster  parents. 

AK  Service  providers  do  not  understand 
the  background  (rationale)  of  federal 
services.  These  services  are  not  a 
free  handout,  but  rather  a  result  of 
constitutional  law. 

AZ  Effective  methods  to  educate  at  an 
early  childhood  level  include  the  use 
of  bilingual  personnel,  continued 
staff  training,  use  of  hands-on  activi- 
ties, ample  opportunities  for  oral  lan- 
guage development  and  the 
introduction  of  native  language  in 
preschool.  State  universities  should 
provide  an  early  childhood  certifica- 
tion program  in  rural  areas  for  the 
convenience  of  personnel. 

AZ  Establish  a  vision  of  what  kind  of  child 
we  want  to  produce.  This  vision 
should  be  locally  articulated  and  in- 
tegrated into  curriculum,  philosophy 
and  scope. 

AZ  More  positive  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  student  self-awareness 
and  the  importance  of  family  and  tri- 
bal relationships  if  students  are  to 
become  perpetuators  and  keepers  of 
theirculture. 

AZ  It  is  not  enough  to  offer  programs  to 
parents.  Schools  cannot  only  provide 
what  the  schools  want  the  parents  to 
know.  Schools  must  also  provide  in- 
formation the  community  wants  to 
learn. 

AZ  Parents  can  be  assisted  in  carrying 
out  local  control  programs  by  schools 
or  tribes  providing  funding  for  legal 
issues. 
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AZ 

Tribes  need  to  further  develop  lan- 
guage study  materials  to  make  Na- 
tive literature  more  widely  available. 
Native  languages  and  cultures  need 
to  be  integrated  into  all  parts  of  the 
curriculum. 

AZ 

Education  in  tribal  government  pro- 
cesses could  be  provided  by  tribes 
through  classes  or  mock  election 
programs  forchildren  orexplanations 
given  by  tribal  council  members  on 
their  roles. 

AZ 

The  responsibility  for  incorporating 
the  histories,  literatures  and  tradi- 
tions of  Indian  nations  rests  with  both 
local  schools  and  Native  communi- 
ties. If  genuine  dialogue  and  partner- 
ship are  attained,  both  should  work 
collaboratively  toward  this  end  so  that 
all    children    benefit    from  our 
multicultural  heritage. 

AZ 
AZ 

Tribes  should  ensure  that  children 
are  bilingual,  since  language  is  a  key 
to  continued  survival  of  Indian  cul- 
tures. 

Tribes  should  mandate  that  school 
boards  require  tribal  government 
courses  in  their  schools  in  grades 
K-12. 

AZ 
AZ 

Tribes  must  formulate  educational 
policies  and  codes  to  encompass 
short  and  long  range  educational 
plans  and  goals  and  preferably  a 
20-year  plan.  Funding  must  be  al- 
located to  plan  and  implement  this 
task. 

Tribal  governments  need  to  assert  a 
positive  leadership  role  in  the  educa- 
tioncftheirchildren. 

AZ 
AZ 

Tribes  should  share  their  economic 
development  projections  with  the 
schools. 

Legislation  should  be  changed  to  al- 
low tribes  to  establish  their  own  edu- 
cation departments  and  to  control 
access  to  facilities  for  the  community 
with  funds  in  the  formula  for  facilities, 
maintenance  and  janitorial  costs  for 
12months. 

AZ 

Tribal  education  departments  should 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate criterion-referenced  tests 
for  their  students  and  the  develop- 
ment of  relevant  norms  for  standard- 
ized achievementtests. 

AZ 

University-level    on-site  courses 
should  be  provided,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous opportunities  for  staff  to  up- 
grade their  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

AZ 

The    state    equalization  formula 
should  be  amended  to  allow  Indian 
students  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
state  education  funding  whether  in  an 
urban  or  on-reservation  setting. 

AZ 

Encourage  each  tribe  to  determine 
how  they  want  local  schools  to  ad- 
dress Native  language  fluency.  This 
would  include  meaningful  education- 
al codes  and  enforcement  of  such 
codes. 

AZ 

Tribes  should  develop  tribal  educa- 
tion codes  and  enforce  existing  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws. 

AZ 

Develop,  in  partnership  with  schools, 
a  series  of  model  Native  American 
schools  based  upon  research. 

AZ 
AZ 

Tribes  should  be  aggressive  in 
pursuing  what  they  see  as  education 
needs  that  are  unmet. 

Funding  should  be  assured  by  tribes 
for  expanding  existing  programs  that 
dry  i  lyiping. 

AZ 

Support  tribal  education  efforts  in  the 
development  of  triba'  education  de- 
partments with  genuine  authority 
overtesting,  facilities  and  finances. 
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AZ  In  the  past,  Federal  monies,  which 
were  not  meant  to  supplant  state 
funds,  paid  for  these  higher  costs. 
Impact  Aid  monies  should  be  utilized 
by  the  affected  school  district  pursu- 
ant to  the  intent  of  the  legislation  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Needs  Plan  developed  by  locally 
affected  tribes. 

AZ  The  Federal  governnrv  nt  must  rec- 
ognize and  accept  its  responsibilities 
to  American  Indian  students  because 
the  presence  of  federal  trust  land 
reduces  property  taxes  for  facilities 
development  to  almost  nothing. 

AZ  A  basic  goal  of  each  school  must  be 
to  serve  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  to  ensure  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community, 

AZ  Schools  should  make  effective  use  of 
all  available  media  to  communicate 
the  positive  attainments  of  their  stu- 
dents. 

AZ  Certain  privileges,  such  as  housing, 
voting  and  participation  in  tribal  pro- 
cesses for  non-tribal  members 
should  be  considered  by  tribes  in 
order  to  make  these  teachers  feel 
welcome  and  more  comfortable  with- 
in the  local  communities. 

AZ  Create  incentive  programs  such  as 
educational  enrichment  and  staff  de- 
velopment opportunities,  which  may 
include  matching  tribal  funds  or  other 
subsidized  benefits,  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators for  local  schools. 

AZ  Tribes  should  construct  a  network  of 
curriculum  materials,  in-service 
training  programs  and  cooperate  with 
colleges  and  other  agencies. 


A7  Acknowledging  that  it  is  always  dif- 
ficult for  two  different  bureaucracies 
to  establish  formal  cooperation  with- 
out undue  complications  and 
paperwork,  it  is  recommended  that 
serious  consider  tion  be  given  to:  1) 
placing  the  national  Head  Start  pro- 
gram under  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  2)  providing  funding 
for  such  programs  as  a  component  of 
normal  school  financeformulas. 

AZ  The  conferees  did  not  have  the  time 
or  opportunity  for  a  detailed  review  of 
the  many  federal  laws,  regulations 
and  policies  that  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  Indian  education.  There  was 
general  consensus  that  a  careful  and 
detailed  review  was  essential,  espe- 
cially since  a  number  of  the  laws  are 
due  for  reauthorization  consideration 
in  the  next  2  years. 

AZ  One  consideration  that  was  deemed 
feasible,  based  upon  proposals  by 
the  administration  and  one  of  the  BIA 
initiatives,  would  be  permitting  a  tribal 
or  local  school  option  to  consolidate 
programs.  A  GAO  study  a  number  of 
years  ago  praised  those  schools  that 
had  made  a  local  effort  to  effectively 
coordinate  federal  supplemental  pro- 
grams as  much  as  possible. 

AZ  A  special  effort  should  be  initiated  to 
demonstrate  to  tribal  leaders  of  the 
role  of  effective  early  childhood  pro- 
grams in  any  meaningful  economic 
development  activities.  The  work  in- 
volved in  expanding  such  centers 
and  the  additional  jobs  that  would  be 
provided  are  an  economic  activity  in 
andofthemselves. 

CO  Funding  is  always  a  major  issue  and  a 
focus  of  much  attention.  In  fact,  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  is 
spent  in  the  struggle  to  seek  or  main- 
tain adequate  levels  of  funding.  Ap- 
proximately $349,000  is  allocated  to 
all  Colorado  Title  V  programs.  Only 
one  school  district  supports  addition- 
al funds  in  order  to  provide  a  full-time 
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coordinator  of  a  Title  V  program.  It  is 
important  to  revise  and  expand  the 
Johnson  0'  Malley  and  Title  V  Acts  so 
increased  funding  and  educational 
opportunities  are  made  available  to 
all  Colorado  Native  students,  urban 
and  rural. 

CO  The  needs  of  off-reservation  (urban 
and  rural)  and  on-reservation  Native 
youth  must  be  met  equitably  and 
without  fostering  divisiveness  within 
or  between  Native  communities  and 
tribes. 

CO  The  trust  responsibilities  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  treaty  rights 
of  Native  people  regarding  the  edu- 
cation of  Native  children  cannot  be 
ignored  or  violated. 

CO  Tribal  sovereignty  and  individual 
rights  should  be  protected  and  hon- 
ored. 

CO  It  is  impossible  to  separate  federal 
Indian  policies  from  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  implementation  of 
those  policies.  Statements  of  worthy 
goals  or  impressive  policies,  when 
standing  alone,  are  inadequate;  pro- 
visions must  be  made  for  appropriate 
implementation  and  should  include: 

a.  Increase  numbers  of  well  pre- 
pared Native  personnel  at  all  lev- 
els and  in  all  roles; 

b.  Adequate  funding  to  enable 
effective  training  and  implemen- 
tation of  all  policies; 

c.  Local  control  by  Native  people  of 
the  educational  programs  for 
their  children;  and 

d.  Administrative  procedures  and 
personnel  that  are  responsive  to 
local  control,  timely  in  making 
decisions  and  delivering  ser- 
vices, and  cost  efficient,  thus 
supporting,  rather  than  hinder- 
ing, the  actual  attainment  of  the 
goals  that  the  policies  were  de- 
signed to  achieve. 


CO  Many  problems  of  Indian  education 
are  a  result  of  significant  problems  in 
society  including  racism  and  poverty. 
Therefore,  until  these  problems  are 
solved,  education  will  continue  to  re- 
flect greater  social  problems.  Strong 
and  safe  families  are  fundamental  to 
healthy  Native  children  who  are 
ready  and  eager  to  learn.  Self-re- 
spect and  equal  opportunity  for  Na- 
tive people  are  linked  to  educating  all 
American  children  about  Native  cul- 
ture, lifeways,  and  contributions.  Ulti- 
mately, to  consider  the  educational 
problems  of  Native  students  in  isola- 
tion of  pervasive  social  problems  is 
self-defeating. 

CO  Partnerships  must  be  created  among 
the  agencies  that  serve  Native  fam- 
ilies and  their  children.  Effective  part- 
nerships would  ensure  that  available 
funding  is  used  wisely  and  not  frag- 
mented and/or  unnecessarily 
duplicative. 

CO  Present  governance  and  account- 
ability structures  need  to  be  changed 
so  that  Native  parents  are  well  repre- 
sented on  policy-making  boards  and 
committees. 

FL  Create  a  "Home-School  liaison"  po- 

sition to  act  as  a  bridge  between  the 
Native  American  parents  and  the  lo- 
cal school.  Provide  child  care  and 
transportation  to  enable  Native 
American  parents  to  participate  in 
school  functions  and  activities. 

FL  Provide  funds  to  continue  the  dis- 

semination and  inte.  ...retation  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  Also, 
provide  fundsto  establish  othergoals 
and  monitor  the  implementation  of 
recommendations. 

FL  Establish  and  maintain  positions  for 

resource  persons  for  each  tribe  to 
assist  students. 

FL  Encourage  college  representatives 

to  provide  workshops  for  tribes  and 
Indian  communities  on  college  ad- 
mission procedures  and  financial  aid. 
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FL  Include  a  service  payback  provision 

for  the  recipients  to  work  for  an  Indian 
tribe  or  community  upon  completion 
of  their  academic  program,  by  using 
existing  programs  as  models  (e.g., 
medical  and  dental  school  pro- 
grams). 

FL  Fields  of  study  recognized  by  pro- 

gram should  be  changed  toinclude  all 
majors  at  both  the  baccalaureate  and 
postbaccalaureate  levels. 

FL  Need  areas  must  be  determined  by 

the  tribe  or  Indian  community  through 
annual  surveys  anc:  arded  to 
OIE. 

FL  OIE  fellowships  should  be  awarded 

and  funding  commitments  should  be 
made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term.  This  would  enable  stu- 
dents to  begin  school  immediately. 

FL  Establish  a  qualified  liaison  between 

the  tribe  or  Indian  community  and 
local  school  boards  to  identify  defi- 
ciencies in  curriculum  for  Native 
American  students  at  the  K- 12  level. 

FL  Review,  improve  and  streamline  the 

appropriations  process  to  insure  that 
needs  expressed  at  the  local  levels 
are  carried  intact  to  the  national  ap- 
propriations process. 

FL  Mandate  real  "consultation"  with  tri- 

bal representatives  in  the  ISEP 
process. 

FL  ISEP  funding  should  at  least  meet  or 

surpass  current  funding  levels,  as  an 
equitable  base  per  child. 

FL  Change  the  definition  of  eligibility  to 

include  those  individuals  who  are 
members  of  or  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bershipintheirtribe. 


FL  Restore  indirect  cost  rate  in  BIA 

.school  operations  programming,  or 
adjust  the  administrative  cost  grant 
formula  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
schools.  If  indirect  costs  rates  are 
utilized,  they  should  be  negotiated  on 
atribe-by-tribe  basis. 

FL  Contract  schools  be  eligible  for  JOM 

funding. 

FL  JOM  funding  remain  on  a  formula 

funding  basis,  i.e.,aheadcountbasis 
per  school. 

FL  The    Federal    government  must 

charge  states  with  developing  spe- 
cial funding  formulae  to  enable  adult 
Indians  and  Native  Americans  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  academic,  voca- 
tional and  technical  skills  needed  to 
become  literate  and  gain  meaningful 
employment. 

FL  States  should  be  mandated  by  the 

Federal  government  to  include  In- 
dians and  Native  Americans  on  the 
iPED  form  as  they  do  with  other  stu- 
dent populations  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

FL  All  projects  programs  need  to  be 

required  to  do  outreach  to  Native 
Americans  within  that  program's  ser- 
vice area. 

IA  With  85%  of  Native  American  stu- 

dents in  public  schools,  emphasis 
needs  to  be  directed  toward  services 
for  these  students  as  well  as  attention 
to  the  District  roles  and  shared  re- 
sponsibilities for  providing  culturally 
sensitive  education  for  Native  Ameri- 
can students.  Local  school  districts 
receive  Title  V  and  Impact  Aid  alloca- 
tions per  Native  American  enroll- 
ments. Federal  legislation  needs  to 
be  enacted  to  mandate  local  school 
district  matching  funds  for  Indian 
Education  programs.  A  base  level  of 
funding  needs  to  be  enacted  for  Title 
V  programs  to  ensure  that  adequate 
staff  time  is  allowed  to  provide  for 
comprehensive  services  to  Indian 
students. 
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IA  Early    Childhood    Education  is 

underfunded  and  not  recognized  in 
some  federal  programs.  Title  V  does 
not  include  Pre-school  programs. 
The  keys  to  educational  success  are 
good  building  blocks.  These  include: 
good  prenatal  care,  a  good  homelife, 
and  high  self-esteem.  Legislation 
and  program  support  needs  to  ad- 
dress these  issues.  We  need  legisla- 
tion that  will  promote  the  traditional 
tribal  concepts  of  home  and  family, 
and  the  concept  of  the  extended  fam- 
ily. 

KS  The  need  to  develop  and  continue  a 
thrust  of  community  and  tribal  sup- 
port as  related  to  continued  funding 
and  involvement. 

KS  Preservation  of  significant  docu- 

ments needs  to  be  a  priority  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Ml  The  BIA,  ANA  and  Federal  Depart- 

ment of  Education  must  initiate 
funding  programs  to  assist  tribal  gov- 
ernments and  urban  American  Indian 
organizations  the  opportunity  to  de- 
sign new  early  childhood  programs  or 
expand  existing  programs.  Available 
dollars  must  be  available  for  program 
start-up  and  construction  as  well  as 
staff  development'training  dollars. 

MI  National  legislation  needs  to  be  de- 

veloped which  holds  school  districts 
responsible  for  the  retention  of 
American  Indian  students  through  to 
graduation  of  high  school. 

MI  American  Indian  satellite  communi- 

ties including  rural  non -reservation 
communities  need  to  be  included  in 
any  education  programming,  imple- 
mentation, dissemination  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Ml  Each  State  Department  of  Education/ 

Board  of  Education  must  have  a  clear 
policy  statement  addressing  the  di- 
versity of  the  American  Indian  popu- 
lations within  their  states  and  must 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  sup- 
port. 


Ml  The  State  Board  of  Education  must 

initiate  funding  programs  to  assist 
tribal  governments  and  urban  Ameri- 
can Indian  organizations  the  opportu- 
nity to  design  new  early  childhood 
programs  or  expand  existing  pro- 
grams. Available  dollars  must  be 
available  for  program  start-up  and 
construction  as  well  as  staff  develop- 
ment/training dollars. 

Ml  National  and  State  legislation  needs 

to  be  developed  which  holds  school 
districts  responsible  for  the  retention 
of  American  Indian  students  through 
to  graduation  of  high  school. 

MI  American  Indian  satellite  communi- 

ties including  rural  non-reservation 
communities  need  to  be  included  in 
any  education  programming,  imple- 
mentation, dissemination  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Ml  Each  State  Department  of  Education/ 

Board  of  Education  must  have  a  clear 
policy  statement  addressing  the  di- 
versity of  the  American  Indian  popu- 
lations with  their  states  and  must 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  sup- 
port. 

Ml  The  State  Board  of  Education  must 

initiate  funding  programs  to  assist 
tribal  governments  and  urban  Ameri- 
can Indian  organizations  the  opportu- 
nity to  design  new  early  childhood 
programs  or  expand  existing  pro- 
grams. Available  dollars  must  be 
available  for  program  start-up  and 
construction  as  well  as  staff  develop- 
ment/training dollars. 

Ml  If  the  Federal  Government  and  the 

State  of  Michigan  are  to  enhance  the 
educational  outcomes  or  Michigan 
Indian  students  they  must  do  it 
through  policy  development  and  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  BIA,  Office  of 
Education  and  Michigan  Board  of 
Education  work  with  post-  secondary 
institutions  to  assure  that  the  follow- 
ing concepts  and  ideas  are  fully  incor- 
porated into  all  aspects  of  the  higher 
education  program. 
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Ml  Develop  a  long-term,  systematic  ap- 

proach to  address  the  growing  pov- 
erty of  American  Indian  families, 
especially  single-parent  households 
with  children,  by  revising  policies  to 
provide  work  and  education  incen- 
tives, benefits  of  health  care,  child 
care  and  transportation. 

Ml  Fund  a  special  national  effort  to  nur- 

ture American  Indian  youth  develop- 
ment by  focusing  on  leadership, 
community  service,  recreation,  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention,  cultural 
identity,  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  American  Indian  youth . 

Ml  Federal  Indian  Education  Law,  Regu- 

lationsand  Policies: 

1 .  If  you  were  able  to  amend  Title  V, 
Title  VII,  Chapter  1,  Impact  Aid, 
JOM,  etc.,  what  changes  to 
these  laws  would  be  made?  Ex- 
ample: 

a.  Consolidation  of  all  laws 
under  Indian  Education  un- 
der one  title. 

b.  Maintain  separate  pro- 
grams, but  permit  waivers 
to  regulations. 

c.  Block  grants:  Coordination 
of  funding  sources. 

.  Others. 

Ml  Title  V  Legislative  Recommended 

Amendments 

1.    Section  on  Funds  Available  to 

Public  Schools: 
Clarify: 

a.  OIE  must  provide  a  60-day 
response  time  for  Grant 
approval.  The  law  must 
also  allow  an  extension  for 
the  OIE  in  meeting  this 
standard. 

Disallow: 

b.  Funding  level  for  Title  V  In- 
dian student  participants 
should  be  at  least  (25%)  of 
the  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
the  state  where  the  student 
resides. 


Funding: 

c.  Reduction  in  all  paper  work 
requirements. 

Ml  If  a  school  district  falls  within  tribal 

jurisdiction,  they  must  forward  their 
application  for  review  and  comment 
to  the  appropriate  Tribal  Education 
Department /Board. 

Ml  If  a  local  school  district  chooses  notto 

apply  for  Title  V  funds  and  falls  within 
thejurisdiction  of  atribal  government, 
the  tribal  government  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  ap- 
propriate Indian  Education  Programs 
inthatschooldistrict. 

Ml  All  rules  and  regulations  defined  by 

Title  V must  be  recognized  as  prevail- 
ing language  when  incorporated  into 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Ml  Discretionary  -  Sub  Part  Two  and 

Three  need  more  funds  be  added  to 
this  section  but  no  subtraction  from 
other  sections  of  the  Act. 

Ml  The  participant  identification  and 

monitoring  systems  used  in  Migrant 
Education  must  be  redesigned  to  bet- 
ter identify  American  Indians. 

Ml  Funds  need  to  be  appropriated  to 

back  Public  Laws  100-297,  93-638, 
and  95-561;  and  implemented  to  the 
fuildegreeofthelaw. 

Ml  All  state  teacher  certification  lan- 

guage programs  must  be  amended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  P.L.  101-477 
which  allows  American  Indians  fluent 
in  their  language  to  teach  in  public 
schools  for  a  public  school  language 
program. 
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Ml  Any  major  changes  currently  being 

considered  or  future  proposals, 
effecting/affecting  the  supplemental 
Johnson-O'Malley  Education  Pro- 
gram must  be  disseminated  for  ap- 
propriate and  meaningful  Tribal 
consultation  utilizing  the  established 
and  existing  BIA  procedures  and  ap- 
propriate notification  and  time  frame 
for  response  will  appear  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Funding  level  for  JOM 
student  participants  should  be  at 
least  (25%)  of  the  per  pupil  expen- 
diture of  the  state  where  the  student 
resides. 

Ml  P.L  100-297,  Education  Technical 

Amendment  Act  said  Act  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  Tribal  Education 
Departments,  the  necessary  accom- 
panying appropriations  to  fully  fund 
thisendeavormustbemade. 

Ml  Impact  Aid  requirements  must  in- 

clude a  sinn  off  requirement  for  the 
apprcp.  iate  local  Tribal  Government. 

Ml  impact  Aid  should  not  be  considered 

in  the  State  of  Michigan  school  aid 
formula  for  qualified  Impact  Aid  re- 
cipient schooldistricts. 

Ml  All  state-directed  programs  which 

use  federal  monies  and  incorporate 
American  Indian  student  population 
figures  as  a  factor  for  determining 
their  level  of  funding  must  show  evi- 
dence that  American  Indian  students 
are  being  serviced  by  these  pro- 
grams and  are  experiencing  the  de- 
sired outcomes. 

Ml  Permit  tribes  to  develop  their  own 

policies  concerning  application,  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  and  program  moni- 
toring and  evaluation. 

Mi  Use  Michigan  Indian  Tuition  Waiver 

Program  legislation  as  a  national 
model. 

Ml  Extend  the  Michigan  Tuition  Waiver 

legislation  to  include  tribal-controlled 
colleges  as  eligible  sites  for  the  use  of 
the  Indian  Tuition  Waiver  Program. 


Ml  Implement  tribal  education  codes 

and  actively  do  them. 

Ml  Legislation   requiring   LEA's  and 

states  to  submit  plans  of  implementa- 
tion and  operation  to  meet  this  goal. 

NC  That  Congress  direct  all  federal  pro- 
grams for  Indian  Education  be 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  and  that  the  total  funds 
available  for  Indian  programs  not  be 
less  than  FY91  funding  level  (or  the 
highest  of  one  of  the  last  five  years, 
whichever  is  greatest) . 

NN  As  in  so  many  areas,  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion must  have  the  authority  to  set 
standards  and  requirements  for  the 
services  identified  by  the  conferees 
as  supportive  of  continuation  in 
school.  Regardless  of  the  funding 
source,  the  Navajo  Nation  must  be 
able  to  mandate  services  and  pro- 
grams Navajo  people  recognize  as 
needed  by  their  children  to  help  them 
successfully  complete  school. 

NN  Parents  and  community  elders  need 
to  be  integrated  into  the  life  of  the 
school  and  the  school  integrated  into 
ti;"  life  of  the  community.  Adult  lit- 
eracy programs  should  be  school 
centered.  Such  programs  should  be 
supported  by  educational  resources, 
library  service  resources  and  com- 
munity services  resources.  Again, 
where  laws  governing  the  funding 
source  discourage  or  do  not  support 
coordinating  resources  from  more 
than  one  source,  they  must  be 
changed,  or  more  favorably  interpret- 
ed through  new  regulations  to  allow 
community  learning  in  the  schools. 

NN  NCC  needs  to  obtain  funding  and 
initiate  an  amendment  to  its  enabling 
act  to  allow  it  to  provide  a  4  year 
degree,  with  emphasis  on  bachelors 
degrees  in  education.  NCC  also 
needs  to  serve  as  a  training  institute 
for  school  personnel  in  a  variety  of 
skills  area,  including  training  in  Na- 
vajo history,  culture  and  learning 
styles. 
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NN  The  Navajo  Nation  lacks  credible 
data  on  special  education.  Such  data 
should  be  compiled  through  the 
cooperation  of  IHS,  the  BIA  and  the 
public  schools.  This  will  provide  a 
baseline  for  evaluating  the  extent  of 
need  for  special  education  services. 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  State  Plan  for  special  edu- 
cation, applicable  to  all  schools  and 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  This 
is  another  critical  need  that  could  be 
better  met  by  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  comparable  to  a  state  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Navajo 
State  Plan  could  also  involve  devel- 
opment of  culturally  appropriate  di- 
agnostic instruments  and 
procedures,  something  now  almost 
totally  lacking  in  special  education 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  Fed- 
eral laws  regarding  special  educa- 
tion, BIA  school  operations,  self 
determination  contracting  and  Im- 
pact Aid  funding  need  to  beevaluated 
and  changed  where  necessary  to 
permit  such  a  Navajo  State  Plan  to  be 
developed  and  applied  to  all  Navajo 
schools. 

NN  As  part  of  its  state  plan,  the  Navajo 
Nation  should  establish  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  development  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  staff 
working  with  disabled  children  and 
adults.  Training  resources  need  to  be 
identified  both  through  scholarship 
assistance  and  training  resources  for 
such  an  effort. 

NN  To  address  this  need,  funding  for  BIA 
schools  and  public  schools  needs  to 
more  realistically  address  school  bus 
transportation  needs  in  rural  areas. 
Directives  to  GSA,  to  states  setting 
transportation  allowances  for  evalu- 
ated school  districts  are  needed.  In 
addition,  the  BIA  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  need  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  road  de- 
velopment needed  in  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion and  other  Indian  Nations,  with 
priority  given  to  roads  needed  for 
school  bus  routes.  Once  need  had 
been  accurately  assessed,  a  prior- 


itized, multi-year  plan  to  pave  and 
improve  roads  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished and  incorporated  into  each 
year's  federal  budget. 

NN  School  facilities  likewise  need  to  be 
comprehensively  renovated,  rebuilt 
and  added  to.  Neither  in  public  nor  in 
BIA  schools  do  Navajo  students  en- 
joy facilities  which  are  structurally 
sound  or  academically  appropriate. 
As  a  first  step,  the  Congress  or  the 
President  should  call  for  a  compre- 
hensive inventory  of  existing  school 
facilities  in  Indian  nations  in  both  the 
BIA  and  state  public  school  systems 
and  a  realistic  assessment  of  school 
construction  and  school  renovation 
needs. 

NN  The  physical  state  of  school  facilities 
in  Indian  country  belies  the  words  of 
support  for  Indian  education  emanat- 
ing from  the  federal  government.  A 
comprehensive  federal  initiative  to 
improve  school  facilities  would  be  a 
good  way  to  initiate  the  new  feder- 
al/tribal alliance  for  school  improve- 
ment. 

NN  To  increase  the  availability  of 
postsecondary  education  to  Navajo 
People  and  completion  rates  in 
postsecondary  programs,  financial 
aid  resources  need  to  be  evaluated, 
increased  and  changed  in  their  re- 
quirements. More  room  must  be  giv- 
en to  meeting  developmental 
education  needs  as  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's college  program.  More  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
students  with  children  and  families 
and  students  who  are  working.  New 
sources  of  financial  aid  need  to  be 
developed  and  old  sources  reacti- 
vated. More  IHS  supportfor  students 
studying  to  be  nurses  or  doctors  or 
human  services  workers  is  needed.  A 
program  such  as  the  National  Teach- 
er Corps  is  needed  once  again.  In 
addition,  educational  loans  for  Native 
Americans  should  be  established  to 
assist  students  unable  to  obtain 
grants  of  financial  assistance  for  their 
education. 
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NN  To  accomplish  the  establishment  of  a 
Navajo  Department  of  Education  with 
authority  over  education  programs  in 
the  Navajo  Nation,  it  is  essential  that 
federal  education  laws  be  amended 
or  reinterpreted  to  allow  Federal 
funds  that  now  flow  through  state 
departments  of  education  to  go  to  the 
Navajo  Department  of  Education  for 
allocation  to  local  schools.  Likewise, 
funds  administered  by  the  BIA  at  any 
level  need  to  be  administered  by  the 
appropriate  administrative  level  with- 
in the  Navajo  Nation  system. 

NN  In  addition,  however,  funds  gener- 
ated at  the  state  level  for  publicly 
funded  schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation 
should,  by  appropriate  intergovern- 
mental agreement,  be  administered 
through  the  Navajo  Department  of 
Education.  This  would  include  funds 
for  technical  assistance  and  support 
services  as  well  as  funds  for  direct 
classroom  programs.  The  intent  of 
this  proposal  is  to  assure  a  direct 
programmatic  link  between  the  Na- 
vajo Nation  and  schools  within  the 
Navajo  Nation  so  that  Navajo  educa- 
tion priorities  can  be  implemented  in 
Navajo  schools. 

NN  At  the  core  of  much  Navajo  dissatis- 
faction with  the  current  governance 
structure  of  schools  educating  Na- 
vajo children  is  the  Navajo  Nation  not 
being  able  to  integrate  instructions  in 
Navajo  language,  history,  govern- 
ment and  cultural  traditions  into  the 
basic  curriculum  of  publicly  funded 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  Despite 
the  adoption  of  Navajo  education 
policies  calling  for  the  inclusion  of 
such  Navajo  specific  course  areas, 
few  schools  have  even  attempted 
such  offerings. 


NN  The  Navajo  Nation  considers  educa- 
tion the  key  to  cultural  continuity  or 
the  path  to  cultural  dissolution.  Stud- 
ies in  Navajo  language,  social  studies 
and  cultural  studies  MUST  be  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  basic  educational 
program  of  all  Navajo  children  if  the 
Navajo  People  are  to  persist  as  a 
distinct  people.  This  is  a  survival  is- 
sue for  the  Navajo  Nation.  It  belongs 
at  the  heart  of  educational  programs 
for  Navajo  children-not  relegated  to 
an  optional,  supplemental,  hitor miss 
"Indian  culture"  category  in  a  school 
setting  unreceptive  to  Navajo  course 
content. 

NN  A  Navajo  Department  of  Education 
will  be  better  able  to  allocate  pro- 
grammatic resources  among  other 
Navajo  education  priorities  as  well. 
These  include  programs  of  agricul- 
tural/horticultural studies,  programs 
of  parent  effectiveness  education 
and  the  many  areas  of  academic  dis- 
cipline identified  by  conference  par- 
ticipants as  needed  by  Navajo 
students.  A  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  could  spearhead  pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  school  at- 
tendance. Such  a  department  could 
better  coordinate  support  resources 
from  non-education  sources  to  be 
utilized  with  education  funds  to  im- 
prove education  services. 

NN  In  addition,  President  Bush,  by  ex- 
ecutive order  could  direct  all 
agencies  of  the  federal  government 
to  examine  all  of  their  programs  af- 
fecting education  and  programs  sup-  s 
portive  of  education.  child 
development  and  youth  develop- 
ment to  assure  that  they  are  admin- 
istered in  ways  that  are  supportive  of 
the  government  to  government  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States 
and  Indian  Nations,  supportive  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Indian  Nations  and 
supportive  of  the  cultural  survival  of 
Indian  peoples. 
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NN  In  particular,  all  such  federal  pro- 
grams could  be  evaluated  in  light  of 
the  recent  proclamation  of  President 
Bush  on  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Indian  Nations,  the 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act  and  the  Native  American  Lan- 
guages Act.  Appropriate  regulations 
under  every  education  program  and 
every  related  support  programs 
could  then  be  developed  with  Indian 
Nations  to  assure  that  the  programs 
were  administered  in  ways  support- 
ive of  the  linguistic,  cultural  and  reli- 
gious continuity  goals  of  Indian 
people. 

NN  The  Navajo  Pre-Conference  adopted 
the  recommendation  that  the  White 
House  Conference  be  followed  up  at 
5-year  and  1 0-year  intervals  with  ad- 
ditional White  House  level  confer- 
ences on  Indian  education  to 
measure  the  effect  of  initiatives  be- 
gun at  this  White  House  Conference. 
Such  a  mechanism  could  be  used  to 
identify  particular  areas  of  statutory 
development  that  will  be  required  to 
take  the  United  States  and  Indian 
Nations  further  down  the  road  toward 
true  self  determination  in  light  of  the 
changes  made  possible  by  this  pro- 
posed executive  order.  Such  a  follow 
up  on  the  White  House  Conference 
could  identify  progress  made  up  to 
that  point  and  roadblocks  to  further 
progress  that  might  require  new  leg- 
islation. 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  Pre-White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  has 
made  many  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  by  the  White  House 
Conference.  In  particular,  Navajo 
delegates  will  seek  supportive  fed- 
eral action  to  assist  the  Navajo  Nation 
in  assuming  more  direct  control  over 
the  education  of  its  people.  They  will 
seek  federal  support  for  developing  a 
corps  of  Navajo  teachersfor  develop- 
ing and  enforcing  education  stan- 
dards consistent  with  the  Navajo 
education  policies,  including  stan- 
dards supportive  of  Navajo  language 
development  and  Navajo  citizenship 
development. 


NV  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  re- 
focusing  must  occur  on  a  national 
basis  to  stimulate  positive  change  on 
the  local  level.  Therefore  it  has  been 
suggested  that  our  final  recommen- 
dations respond  to  the  ten  national 
goals  established  for  Indian  Educa- 
tion developed  by  the  Indian  Nations 
at  Risk  Task  Force. 

OK  Design  information  on  current  family 
value  systems  and  delegate  to 
school  personnel. 

OK  Have  states  mandated  to  follow 
through  with  policies  and  mecha- 
nisms already  in  place. 

OR  Identification  of  all  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  generated  federal  and  state 
funds,  and  coordination  of  efforts  and 
dollars  to  maximize  benefits  to  stu- 
dents and  minimize  administrative 
costs  whether  or  not  an  Independent 
Board  of  Indian  Education  is  estab- 
lished to  assume  responsibility  for  all 
existing  federal  programs  relating  to 
the  education  of  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives. 

OR  Professional  needs  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities,  including  the  expertise 
for  economic  development  and  the 
targeting  of  federal  scholarship  and 
fellowship  funds  to  better  meet  the 
needs  as  defined  by  the  tribe  or  the 
community  must  be  given  full  support 
and  funding. 

OR  To  insure  community  based  growth 
and  development,  tribal  economic 
and  self-determination  goals  need  to 
be  linked  with  the  goals  of  local 
school  programs  and  tribally  con- 
trolled colleges  (where  appropriate). 

OR  Consolidate  all  Indian  Education  laws 
under  one  title. 

OR  Develop  a  consistentdefinition  of "  In- 
dian" for  eligibility  purposes. 
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OR  Community  needs  should  be  the  ini- 
tial criteria  used  to  determine  policy  in 
the  education  of  Indian  youth.  Tribal 
culture  should  be  construed  as  only  a 
part  ofthecommunity  needs  aspect. 

OR  Indian  input  is  critical  to  any  attempt 
to  consolidate  all  Indian  Education 
lawsunderonetitle. 

OR  Tribes  should  have  authority  over  In- 
dian Education  on  reservations  since 
education  is  a  matter  of  government 
jurisdiction.  The  "urban"  Indian  com- 
munity will  have  to  rely  on  cooperat- 
ive agreements  with  LEA's  and 
SEAs.  Intergovernmental  agree- 
ments between  Tribes  and  States 
might  serve  to  create  better  re- 
sponses to  the  need  for  increased 
awareness  of  states'  responsibility  to 
Indian  education. 

SD  Special  demonstration  projects  and 
practicums  be  implemented  utilizing 
existing  land  resources. 

SD  Insure  that  tribal  education  codes 
mandate  the  teaching  and  integration 
of  language. 

SD  Tribal  Councils  should  declare  a  right 
to  language  preservation  and  main- 
tenance and  mandate  its  use  in  tribal 
operations. 

SD  Treaties  and  tribal  government  cur- 
ricula should  be  integrated  at  all  lev- 
elsof  education. 

SD  Identify  traditional  leadership 
qualities  and  styles  through  commu- 
nity based  research. 

SD  Identify  contemporary  leadership 
styles  that  promote  tribal  self-deter- 
mination. 

SD  Host  leadership  development  insti- 
tutes that  offer  opportunities  for 
strategizing  about  tribal  concerns, 
foster  higher  order  thinking  skills  and 
which  model  conflict  resolution  and 
problem  solving  utilizing  contempo- 
rary cases  and  role  playing. 


SD  Develop  adult  education  programs 
which  enhance  skills  of  grassroots 
leaders  and  familiarize  them  with  ob- 
stacles to  change  and  with  global 
perspectives  about  tribalconcerns. 

SD  Tribal  Education  Department 
funding,  as  authorized  by  P.L. 
1 00-297,  should  be  requested  by  the 
BIA  and  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
establish  education  departments  and 
to  support  developmentof  education 
codesforalltribes. 

SD  Federal  programs  funding  Indian 
education  need  to  require  tribal  re- 
view of  program  applications. 

SD  Congress  should  enact  legislation  to 
support  the  authority  of  Tribes  to  gov- 
ern and  influence  the  education  of 
tribal  citizens  who  reside  off  the  res- 
ervation and/or  who  are  educated  by 
public  schools. 

SD  Tribal  governments  (councils  and 
education  departments)  extend  their 
authority  over  tribal  citizens  who  re- 
side off-reservation  by  demanding 
quality  education  and  negotiating  co- 
operative agreements  with  states 
and  urban  school  systems  to  facili- 
tate tribal  needs  being  met  for  urban 
populations.  , 

SD  Existing  Indian  education  programs 
such  as  Title  V  and  JOM  be  allowed 
more  input  into  program  and  curricu- 
lardevelopmentby  school  districts. 

SD  Indian  education  programs  need  to 
do  more  networking  with  other  urban 
based  programs  to  broaden  their  im- 
pact and  power  base. 

SD  Interventions  which  are  culturally  ap- 
propriate and  community  based  must 
be  integrated  in  urban  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  in  reserva- 
tion schools.  Whatworksfortheaver- 
age  white  South  Dakota  child  will 
probably  notworkfora  native  child. 
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SD  Conduct  public  education  cam- 
paigns which  emphasize  the  school 
as  a  reflection  of  the  community  and 
which  stresses  the  inherent  value  of 
education.  Such  campaigns  also  in- 
form the  public  about  school  policies, 
plans  and  events. 

SD  Tribes,  states  and  educational  insti- 
tutions need  to  develop  philosophies 
of  education  which  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  diversity  and  pluralism  in 
our  schools  and  our  lives. 

SD  Improved  teacher  training  both  in  cur- 
rent education  programs  and  for  cur- 
rent school  teachers.  Individuals  who 
come  from  out  of  state  to  work  in 
South  Dakota  need  to  receive  tribally 
mandated  training  pertaining  to  con- 
tent and  methodologies  for  working 
with  Indian  learners. 

SD  Increased  and  more  timely  funding 
for  school  facilities.  In  addition, 
guidelines  for  school  size,  etc.,  which 
are  promoted  by  the  BIA  must  be 
reviewed  and  made  more  reasonable 
and  realistic. 

SD  Local  control  must  be  the  foundation 
over  which  education  of  our  people  is 
built. 

SD  Collaboration  between  state  and  pri- 
vate universities,  colleges,  and  tribal 
colleges  should  be  formalized  to  al- 
low tribal  colleges  access  to  re- 
sources that  meet  reservation  and 
urban  Indian  needs  and  to  allow  state 
and  private  institutions  to  better  serve 
the  South  Dakota  citizenry  and  their 
native  students. 

SD  South  Dakota's  Board  of  Regents 
and  Board  of  Education  should  col- 
laborate in  the  development  of  an 
Indian  education  philosophy  and  poli- 
cies in  cooperation  with  tribal  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding guidance  to  educators  and 
school  boards. 


SD  Tribal  colleges  should  continue  and 
expand  existing  curriculum  develop- 
ment particularly  focusing  on  tribal 
histories,  stories  and  cultural  values, 
expansion  of  teacher  training  and 
other  academic  programs  to  meet 
tribal  developmental  needs.  In  addi- 
tion curriculum  improvementscan  in- 
clude: creation  of  demonstration  and 
model  projects  in  agriculture  and  oth- 
er forms  of  economic  development; 
showcasing  successes  in  Indian 
education;  development  of  demon- 
stration classrooms  and  schools  and 
otherwise  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  individual  and 
tribal  life. 

SD  The  State  of  South  Dakota  should 
provide  funding  for  non-tribal  mem- 
bers who  are  State  citizens  who  at- 
tend tribal  colleges. 

SD  Establish  thefocusofadulteducation 
on  literacy  in  Tribal  and  Euro-Ameri- 
can knowledge  following  established 
tribal  standards. 

SD  IncreasefundingbytheBIAand  State 
for  adult  education  programs  with 
program  priorities  focused  on  the 
areas  identified  by  local  programs. 

SD  Conduct  an  assessment  of  needs  of 
Indian  inmates  for  design  of  educa- 
tion services. 

SD  Hire  an  Indian  person  to  serve  as 
coordinator  for  education  services 
for  Indian  inmates  in  the  South  Da- 
kota state  prison  system. 

SD  Develop  communication  among  pris- 
on administrator  and  Indian 
educators. 

SD  Design  a  bilingual  program  and  hire  a 
bilingual  teacher  for  the  Sioux  Falls 
and  Springfield  prison  facilities. 
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SD  All  Indian  education  laws  must  be 
viewed  as  a  contribution  by  the  fed- 
eral government  as  a  fulfillment  of  its 
trust  responsibility  to  Indian  people 
for  their  ed  ucation .  Also,  all  laws  m  ust 
be  viewed  in  the  context  of  their  basic 
intent  which  is  to  build  upon  existing 
systems  which  have  already  been 
identified  as  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Indian  learners. 

SD  Establish  a  task  force  to  review  the 
possibility  of  the  consolidation  of  all 
Indian  education  monies  to  bedistrib- 
uted  on  an  equitable  basis  to  tribes  for 
local  distribution  by  an  oversight 
committee. 

SD  Fund  tribal  education  departments 
and  the  development  of  tribal  educa- 
tion codes. 

SD  Promote  entitlement  rather  than 
competitive  funding  pending  resolu- 
tion of  the  consolidation  issue. 

SD  Strengthen  local  control  by  pushing 
decision  making  into  the  local  agen- 
cies and  schools  rather  than  retaining 
control  at  area  offices  or  the  central 
office,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  the  D.C.  level. 

SD  Allocate  adequate  funding  to  the  Mi- 
nority Languages  Act  and  allow 
priorities  to  be  set  by  tribes  as  to  their 
language  needs. 

SD  Stress  cultural  identity  and  values  as 
the  foundation  of  Indian  education 
laws. 

SD  Develop  methods  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles to  parental  involvement  in  the 
implementation  of  Impact  Aid  laws, 
Title  V  and  other  programs.  Mandate 
tribal  signoff  of  Impact  Aid  monies  to 
insure  tribal  input  in  public  school 
systems. 

SD  Honor  success  by  promoting  tribal 
accrediting  bodies  and  supporting 
theirfunding. 


SD  Fully  fund  Indian  Education  laws  to 
insure  that  adequate  dollars  are  avail- 
able to  serve  new  and  existing  initia- 
tives. 

SD  The  BIA  and  other  agencies  should 
serve  as  advocates  of  Indian  educa- 
tion and  tribal  control. 

SD  Put  tribal  regulation  in  place  of  federal 
regulation.  This  strengthens  tribal 
sovereignty  and  truly  promotes  the 
autonomy  which  underlies  Indian 
education  efforts. 

SD  JOM  recommendations  prepared  by 
several  JOM  programs  include: 

A.  Revise  the  JOM  handbook  to 
promote  nationwide  consisten- 
cy; 

B.  Oppose  merging  JOM  and  Title 
V  since  they  are  currently  mutu- 
ally exclusive  programs  and  are 
both  inadequately  funded  to 
meet  needs.  Oppose  moving 
JOM  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation f  orthe  same  reasons; 

C.  Keep  the  newly  formed  JOM  Ad- 
visory Board/Task  Force 
ongoing  or  permanent; 

D.  Oppose  putting  JOM  under  the 
BIA's  Indian  Priority  System  be- 
cause JOM  may  then  lose  its 
distinct  identity  and  would  com- 
pete for  funding  with  other  tribal 
needs; 

E.  Increase  JOM  funding  and  for- 
ward fund  the  program.  Current- 
ly JOM  is  not  an  education 
priority  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs  (OIEP); 
and, 

F.  JOM  should  be  made  a  priority  of 
theOIEP. 

SD  All  tribes  and  urban  communities 
should  conduct  forums  to  develop 
local  education  plans.  Tribes  in  South 
Dakota  will  join  together  to  develop  a 
South  Dakota  blueprint  for  Indian 
Education. 
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SD  Tribal  education  philosophies  and 
goals  should  be  developed  with  input 
from  all  parts  of  the  community  and 
from  all  service  providers. 

SD  These  philosophies  and  goals  should 
then  guide  schools,  colleges  and 
education  programs  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  education  ini- 
tiatives. 

SD  Goals  and  strategies  should  be  active 
and  outcome  oriented. 

SD  Coordinate  services  among  agen- 
cies such  as  BIA,  Departments  of 
Education,  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  other  agencies  via 
interagency  task  forces  and  coop- 
erative agreements. 

SD  Because  the  vast  majority  of  Indian 
children  are  educated  by  public 
schools,  it  is  imperative  that  tribes 
and  educators  present  workable  rec- 
ommendations for  state  govern- 
ments and  school  systems.  These 
recommendations  assume  a  com- 
mitment by  the  State  to  the  well  being 
of  each  Indian  person  and  acknowl- 
edge a  commitment  by  Indian  educa- 
tors to  work  with  the  States  to 
facilitate  these  recommendations. 

SD  Establish  cooperative  agreements 
between  the  State  and  tribal  govern- 
ments acknowledging  tribal  authority 
over  the  education  of  its  citizens  by 
public  schools. 

SD  Promote  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion between  state  agencies,  schools 
and  colleges  to  strengthen  teacher 
certification,  Indian  studies  require- 
ments and  to  facilitate  curriculum  de- 
velopmentfor  all  grades. 

SD  Provide  funding  by  the  State  of 
non-tribal  members  who  are  state 
citizens  who  attend  tribal  colleges. 

SD  All  tribes  should  establish  tribal  edu- 
cation departments  and  implement 
tribal  education  codes. 


SD  All  tribes  should  support  post-secon- 
dary services  being  provided  in  some 
manner  to  their  citizens. 

SD  All  tribes  should  lobby  for  increased 
funding  for  Indian  education,  work 
with  educators  to  develop  and 
change  laws,  and  provide  available 
resources  toward  Indian  education 
initiatives. 

SD  AH  tribes  need  to  support  teacher 
training,  curriculum  development 
and  local  control. 

S  D  All  tribes  should  pass  resolutions  out- 
lining their  expectations  of  a  quality 
education  for  each  Indian  child  and 
stating  their  insistence  that  such  edu- 
cation be  provided  (using  the  educa- 
tion department  and  code  to  hold 
schoolsaccountable). 

SD  All  tribes  need  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  and/or  regional  ac- 
crediting bodies  for  tribal  education 
systems. 

SD  Tribes  need  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  urban  school  systems  to  imple- 
ment special  initiatives  around  the 
education  of  urban  youth  and  adults. 

SD  All  tribes  support  post-secondary 
services  being  provided  in  some 
mannertotheircitizens. 

SD  All  tribes  lobby  for  increased  funding 
for  Indian  education,  work  with  edu- 
cators to  develop  and  change  laws 
and  provide  available  resources  to- 
ward Indian  education  initiatives. 

SD  All  tribes  actively  support  teacher 
training,  curriculum  development 
and  local  control. 

SD  All  tribes  pass  resolutions  outlining 
their  expectations  of  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  each  Indian  child  and  stating 
their  insistence  that  such  education 
be  provided  (using  the  education  de- 
partment and  code  to  hold  schools 
accountable.) 
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SD  All  tribes  support  the  establishment 
of  local  and/or  regional  accrediting 
bodies  for  tribal  education  systems. 

SD  Tribes  negotiate  in  good  faith  with 
urban  school  systems  to  implement 
special  initiatives  around  the  educa- 
tion of  urban  youth  and  adults. 

TX  More  communication  and  coordina- 
tion among  Native  American 
communities  and  reservations  within 
the  state  must  be  approved.  But  that 
is  being  rapidly  remedied  by  several 
local  organizations  and  by  a  research 
and  education  coalition  based  in  the 
state'scapitolcity. 

TX  There  are  no  existing  Texas  state 
laws  or  regulations  addressing  Indian 
education.  In  the  event  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  doesn't  implement 
the  mandate  in  Title  V,  it  should  be  a 
Texas  Education  Agency  regulation 
(A)  that  they  identify  Indian  children  in 
all  areas  of  the  school  systems;  (B) 
educate  the  parents  to  the  availability 
of  Title  V  programs;  (C)  mandate  that 
school  boards  implement  Title  V  if 
requested  by  the  parents.  Requests 
forTitleVshouldfollowtheguidelines 
set  out  in  the  Federal  regulations. 

TX  Indian  tribes  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  education  of  their  children. 

TX  There  should  be  an  underlying  con- 
sistent definition  of  Indian  for  eligibil- 
ity purposes.  An  "Indian"  is  a 
member  of  any  federally  recognized 
North  American  Indian  tribe,  band, 
nation,  including  any  Alaska  Native 
village  or  regional  or  village  corpora- 
tion as  defined  in  or  established  un- 
der the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
recognized  as  eligible  for  the  special 
programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians  because 
of  their  status  as  Indians.  The  criteria 
of  membership  in  such  federally  rec- 
ognized North  American  Indian  tribes 
remainsa  matter  of  specific  tribal 


sovereignty.  A  group  of  such  Ameri- 
can Indians,  even  if  made  up  of  mem- 
bers from  different  tribes,  should  be 
eligible  to  obtain  educational  funds 
and  programs  access. 

TX  An  American  Indian  Education  Agen- 
cy of  Texas  should  be  created  and 
maintained  to  implement  and  enforce 
programs  designed  to  facilitate  In- 
dian education. 

UT  Consultation  and  direct  participation 
of  Indian  tribes,  urban  and  reserva- 
tion leaders  in  deciding  on  a  consis- 
tent definition  of  Indian  students  with 
allowance  for  tribal  determination  for 
eligibility. 

UT  Consultation  and  direct  participation 
between  appropriate  agencies 
should  take  place  in  the  development 
of  1 )  equitable  formulas;  2)  disburse- 
ment; 3)  contracts;  4)  regulations  and 
guidelines;  and,  5)  write  alternatives 
for  minimum  base  funding  of  $25,000 
to  benefitsmallertribes. 

UT  Parents  need  training  to  become  ac- 
tive partners  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess. A  more  cooperative  interaction 
needs  to  take  place  between  the  par- 
ents and  school.  Training  in  parenting 
for  assumption  of  responsibilities 
with  all  its  ramifications  needs  to  be 
provided.  School  staff  must  be  a  par- 
ty to  the  training  as  well  as  being 
directfacilitators  of  the  process. 

UT  Education  certification  requirements 
should  be  adjusted  and  funds  be 
made  available  for  tribal  el- 
ders individuals  to  be  brought  into  the 
classroom  as  recognized  instructors 
receiving  remuneration  to  teach  lan- 
guage, tribal  culture  and  teacher 
training, 

UT  Native  American  parents  must  also 
be  educated  about  school  philos- 
ophy and  policies. 
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UT  Greater  utilization  of  public  relations 
to  promote  a  positive  image  of  Native 
Americans  and  to  educate  the  larger 
non-Indian  population  as  to  the  diver- 
sity, direction,  and  activities  of  the 
Native  American  communities. 

UT  Board  members  and  district  person- 
nel need  to  be  associated  with  Native 
American  parent  committees  and 
programs. 

UT  Educators  must  tap  into  Native 
American  organizations  for  re- 
sourcesand  advice. 

UT  We  need  a  uniform  system  between 
reservation,  BIA  schools  and  public 
schools  to  transfer  records  accurate- 
ly, quickly  and  efficiently. 

UT  Develop  a  state  policy  on  Indian  edu- 
cation which  is  enforceable. 
Requires  LEA  compliance;  a  policy 
which  is  tied  to  state  education  pro- 
gramming. 

UT  Establish  a  working  task  force  com- 
posed of  American  Indian  represen- 
tatives from  throughout  the  state  of 
Utah  to  formulate  a "  Utah  Indian  Edu- 
cation Policy."  This  can  be  done  in 
concert  with  the  Office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  its  development,  and  for  ratification 
by  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education. 
Such  policy  can  be  effected  as  a  part 
of  the  Utah  Administrative  Code 
and/or  the  Utah  Code.  Such  policy 
would  also  include  state  legislative 
appropriation  for  education  program 
services  specific  to.lndian  students. 

UT  Establish  of  a  working  task  force 
composed  of  tribal  and  public  agen- 
cies in  the  formulation  of  cooperative 
and  with  the  effect  of  civil  law  to  both 
off/on  reservation  cases.  Such  policy 
should  be  established  to  promote  at- 
tendance of  Indian  children  in  the 
school  system. 


UT  Academic  program  strategies  must 
be  developed,  implemented  and 
monitored  to  retain  Indian  students 
not  on  ly  in  school  but  to  enhance  their 
academic  performance. 

UT  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education, 
local  school  districts,  Indian  tribes, 
and  Indian  educators  must  develop 
and  implement  a  plan  of  program  ser- 
vices which  target  retention  and  aca- 
demic performance  of  Indian 
students.  Such  program  services 
must  be  an  integral  component  of  the 
Indian  students'  academic  curricu- 
lum which  includes  the  home  and 
support  staff.  Such  a  program  pro- 
cess to  directly  train  and  assign  LEA 
school  staff  (i.e.  counselors,  teach- 
ers, office  clerks,  parents,  etc.)  to 
track/maintain  academic  competen- 
cy of  individual  Indian  students.  This 
process  can  directly  involve  partici- 
pation of  the  PTA  and  parent 
volunteerism. 

UT  Indian  education  programs  must  re- 
ceive funding  appropriation  which  is 
equitable  across  the  board. 

UT  The  State  Education  Agencies,  In- 
dian tribes  and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Indian  Education  must  work  in  con- 
cert to  establish  a  funding  formula 
which  provides  equal  disbursement 
of  funds  for  Indian  Education  pro- 
grams. 

UT  State  funding  and  administration  of 
education  equate  programs  which 
promote  protection  of  civil  rights  in 
education  under  national  origin,  race, 
gender  and  special  programs. 

UT  The  State  Legislature  and  the  Utah 
State  Office  of  Education  need  to 
establish  legislation  with  funding  to 
administer  education  equity  pro- 
grams, 

UT  There  needs  to  be  Scate  Education 
Agency  inclusion  under  the  Indian 
Education  Act  for  education  services 
to  Indian  services. 
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UT  The  Indian  Education  Act  legislation 
needs  to  be  amended  to  include  di- 
rect participation  of  the  SEAs;  such 
amendment  should  provide  a  mini- 
mum level  of  funding  for  technical 
assistance,  program  development, 
training  and  data  collection. 

UT  Tribes  and  post-secondary  institu- 
tions need  to  set  up  endowments  for 
education. 

UT  College/University  personnel  needto 
collaborate  with  tribes  and  funding 
agencies  to  set  realistic  criteria  for 
funding  eligibility. 

UT  American  Indian  Head  Start  pro- 
grams might  be  a  mechanism 
through  which  IHS's  can  attract  Fed- 
eral funding  for  day  care.  Head  Start 
programs  are  culturally  relevant, 
affordable  and  accessible.  In  addition 
these  programs  could  provide  a  cul- 
turally sensitive  laboratory  exper- 
ienceforearly  childhood  majors. 

Wl  Retain  current  CFR  273,12  as  it  is, 

the  tribal  right  to  determine  member- 
ship criteria.  Federal  levels  have 
gone  up.  This  shouldcontinue,  allow- 
ing for  more  services  to  be  rendered 
to  families  and  students.  This  allows 
more  services  for  students  and  fam- 
ilies. 

x 

Wl  Tribes  are  in  the  best  position  to  de- 

termine their  own  allocations; 
change  the  current  system  of  IPS 
allocations. 

Wl  There  must  be  equitable  funding  for 

administrative  costs  for  Tribal  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
programs,  in  accordance  with  P.L. 
100-297,  Section  51 08. 

Wl  Change  the  current  system  of  Indian 

Priority  allocation  to  tribes.  Tribes  are 
in  the  best  position  to  determine  their 
own  allocations. 


Wl  Title  V  programs  are  often  the  only 

programs  dedicated  to  meeting  In- 
dian students'  needs  in  the  urban 
public  schools.  Title  V  was  intended 
to  provide  "financial  assistance"  to 
local  educational  agencies.  It  was  not 
to  be  the  only  response  to  the  needs 
of  Indian  children  in  the  district. 

Wi  The  evaluation  of  the  Title  V  project 

was  raised  as  an  issue.  A  few  parents 
are  making  the  decisions  for  the 
whole  district.  If  the  community  has 
problems  with  the  Title  V  program  it  is 
difficult  to  register  complaints.  Title  V 
has  not  provided  an  adequate  survey 
of  the  success  of  the  local  programs. 

Wl  There  should  be  close  interaction  be- 

tween the  public  schools  and  local 
urban  Indian  communities. 

Wl  American  Indians  should  be  able  to 

decide  what  is  best  for  our  people. 
Self-determination  is  important  for  In- 
dian people.  It  needs  to  be  supported 
by  all  people. 

Wl  Establish  American  Indian  Specialty 

Schools  in  the  urban  school  systems. 

Wl  Affirmative  Action  as  it  pertains  to 

American  Indians  must  be 
reevaluated. 

WY  Encourage  parents  to  teachtheirchil- 
dren  the  religious-  spiritual  aspects  of 
Indian  culture. 

WY  Language  and  cultural  education 
needs  ongoing  support.  These  pro- 
grams help  students  develop  a 
strong  sense  of  identity  and  to  allow 
the  community  more  input  into  their 
children'seducation. 

WY  The  need  to  continue  this  program 
(PL  81-874)  is  an  obligation  the  fed- 
eral government  cannot  overlook . 

WY  With  increased  school  costs,  it  is  es- 
sential that  future  funding  for  Indian 
education  be  maintained  at  an  ade- 
quate  level. 
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WY  With  continuation  of  funding,  local 
school  districts  are  allowed  to  provide 
equal  services  to  their  students.  This 
is  so  important,  especially  to  rural 
isolated  reservation  communities.  In 
these  areas,  schools  have  no  munici- 
pal utilities,  housing  or  services  to 
draw  on.  Therefore,  the  school  has  to 
provide  or  help  provide  these  items. 

WY  Adequate  funding  in  this  area  will  al- 
low local  control  on  school  boards. 
Local  control  will  support  local  input 
and  result  in  students  seeing  their 
own  community  people  governing 
their  education  and  setting  educa- 
tional policies  forthem. 

WY  Legislation  excluding  PL  81-874 
counted  as  a  local  resource. 

WY  Rewrite  Johnson-O'Malley  program 
handbook.  Wyoming  should  be  con- 
sidered, according  to  the  previous 
weighted  system,  to  be  included  with 
Alaska  because  of  conditions  within 
Wyoming  -  low  tax  base  on  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  and  the  gerryman- 
dering that  has  gone  on  within  the 
state. 

WY  A  higher  weighted  formula  for  JOM 
needs  to  be  restored. 

WY  Parent  committees  should  be  re- 
quired in  all  BIA  contract  schools  as 
well  as  public  schools  with  Indian 
children.  This  should  be  a  mandate 
from  Congress  and  should  apply  to 
JOM  as  well. 

WY  Urge  the  US  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion, Interior  and  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
paperwork  required  for  Indian  educa- 
tion programs  so  that  they  may  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  goals  of  their 
prograr  s  in  support  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. 


WY 


WY 


WY 


WY 


WY 

WY 

WY 

WY 
WY 

WY 


Urge  Congress  to  avoid  decreases  in 
federal  funding  for  BIA,  Department 
of  Education  and  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Indian 
Education  programs. 

Continue  drawing  on  resources  of  a 
wide  variety,  i.e.,  Chapter  I,  Title  V, 
Title  VII,  Johnson-O'Malley,  Impact 
Aid  and  drug  and  alcohol  programs 
for  individual  growth. 

Increase  personnel  from  the  grass- 
roots level.  Familiarity  with  the  var- 
ious Indian  Nations  is  needed  in  the 
education  of  Indian  students. 

Continue  additional  monies  for  pro- 
grams beneficial  to  Indian  education 
programs  provided  there  is  justifica- 
tion of  need  and  clear  accountability 
of  fund  use. 

Federal  allocation  of  additional  funds 
to  school  systems  to  adequately  alle- 
viate the  strain  on  regular  school  pro- 
grams. 

Federal  government  should  consider 
extra  monetary  support  for  rural 
schools. 

Local  control  by  patrons  of  school 
districts. 

Protection  of  Indian  education . 

Better  control  and  utilization  of  fed- 
eral funds  through  local  control  ac- 
cordingtoindividual  student's  needs. 

Support  groups  like  youth  councils. 
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GOAL  13 

Weil-Being  of  Indian 
Communities 

CONCERNS 

FL  Implement   comprehensive  inter- 

vention and  screening  programs  to 
increase  the  identification  of  child- 
hood and  adolescent  problems. 

KS  The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
assure  that  all  early  childhood  Indian 
children  receive  full  health  services 
to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  phys- 
ical and  dental  services  for  prenatal, 
infant,  and  early  toddler. 

KS  Social  problems  prevalent  to  Native 

Americans  will  be  dealt  with  by  Tribal, 
State  and  National  Education  policies 
for  Native  American  education. 

MI  Communities  need  to  develop  after 

school  programs  for  American  Indian 
youth  which  include  a  nutritious 
snack. 

Ml  Teen  pregnancy  prevention  pro- 

grams must  be  developed. 

Ml  School  staff  need  to  be  respectful  of 

American  Indian  religions. 

Ml  American  Indian  satellite  communi- 

ties including  rural  non-reservation 
communities  need  to  be  included  in 
any  education  programming,  imple- 
mentation, dissemination  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Ml  ~  Recognition  that  condition  of  families 
impacts  the  success  Michigan 
American  Indian  students  exper- 
ience intheireducation. 

Ml  Mental  health  issues  of  American  In- 

dian people  must  be  enhanced  and 
expanded  to  include  all  those  in  need. 


Ml  There  is  a  lack  of  safe  and  affordable 

housing  for  American  Indian  families 
and  higher  education  students. 

Ml  Tribal  Court  system  must  have  ac- 

cess tobasegrantfundingunderP.A. 
124  to  support  juvenile  justice  ser- 
vices. 

Ml  Legislatively  strengthen  the  intent  of 

the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  so  that 
states  do  not  establish  policies  that 
limit  the  services  that  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Indian  community. 

Ml  Every  American  Indian  student,  in 

need  in  the  nation  must  have  access 
to  the  free- reduced  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

Ml  Pass  legislation  to  provide  family 

preservation  services,  promote  a 
community-based  system  of  care  for 
children,  and  ensure  treatment  for 
families  affected  by  substance 
abuse. 

Ml  Expand  food  stamp  assistance  to 

American  Indian  families  with  chil- 
dren by  raising  basic  benefit  levels, 
providing  extra  help  to  families  with 
particularly  high  shelter  cost  and 
making  other  changes  that  will  assist 
poorfamilies.  Amerian  Indian  families 
with  children  will  receive  82%  of  food 
stamp  benefits. 

Ml  All  Tribal  Governments  need  to  de- 

velop comprehensive  juvenile 
codes. 

NM  Reinforcement  of  parenting  skills 
needs  to  be  provided  in  areas  of  posi- 
tive adult-child  interactions,  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  ones 
own  culture  and  language,  and  re- 
sponsibility as  single  and/or  teenage 
parents. 

NM  Early  intervention  programs  must  ad- 
dress issues  related  to  dysfunctional 
families,  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome, 
child  abuse  and  substance  abuse. 
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NM  The  availability  of  services  was  ques- 
tioned by  group  memoers  who  felt 
that  Indian  Health  does  not  provide 
adequate  health  services  to  Indian 
students  who  attend  BIA  or  contract 
schools.  It  was  also  noted  that  coun- 
seling services  provided  by  the 
schools  and  State  Human  Services 
do  not  often  incorporate  or  recognize 
traditional  Indian  counseling  tech- 
niques. 

NM  Funds  and  opportunities  to  train  par- 
ents and  involve  parents  must  be  a 
priority  of  the  board  members,  tribal 
leaders  and  school  administrators. 

NM  Non-Indian  teaching  staff  need  ade- 
quate provisions  for  the  education  of 
their  children  with  possible  compen- 
sation to  contract  or  BIA  schools  for 
the  education  of  non-Indian  children. 

NN  Teen  pregnancy  is  a  major  cause  of 
students notcompleting  school.  Pro- 
grams of  education,  prevention  and 
behavioral  strategies  to  reduce  teen 
pregnanry  are  needed  in  the  schools 
and  in  tho  communities.  At  the  same 
time,  teens  who  do  become  pregnant 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  complete 
high  school  and  begin  post  secon- 
dary education  as  well.  This  means 
developing  parent  effectiveness  pro- 
grams at  the  schools,  day  care  facili- 
ties at  the  school,  teen  parent 
counseling  and  assistance  programs 
atthe  schools. 

NN  The  Community  Services  Act  which 
contains  provisions  for  the  Admin- 
istration for  Nat;ve  Americans  could 
and  should  be  amended  to  meet 
community  literacy  goals  and 
intergenerational  learning  goals. 
With  appropriate  amendments,  the 
act  could  be  utilized  forfamily  literacy 
projects  at  the  community  level,  fam- 
ily based  prevention  activities  coordi- 
nation of  day  care  programs,  foster 
grand  programs,  health  services  pro- 
grams and  adult  education  pro- 
grams. A  program  site  for  one  activity 


could  then  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  other  activities  it  could  support 
and  coordination  among  program  ac- 
tivities could  be  initiated. 

NN  Dormitories  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
families.  HUD  supported  housing 
should  be  able  to  be  a  resource  for 
such  students,  but  today,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  fit  within  program 
requirements.  Again,  changes  in 
laws,  regulations  or  interpretations 
are  needed. 

NV         No  state  Indian  education  office. 

NV  Lack  of  communication  within  state 
education  system,  and  between 
school/communty. 

NV         Jurisdictional  issues. 

NV  Educating  school  districts  on  impact 
aid. 

NV  Identification  of  Indian  students  co- 
ordination with  school  districts. 

SD  Onefourth  of  the  inmates  in  the  South 
Dakota  State  Prison  are  Native 
Americans.  Those  inmates  need  to 
learn  their  language,  culture  and  tra- 
ditional values  to  permit  them  to  in- 
tegrate back  into  their  home 
communities.  Many  of  these  inmates 
are  young  and  have  had  little  expo- 
sure to  tribal  traditions,  a  situation 
which  contributes  to  their  being  sent 
to  prison  in  the  first  place.  Older  in- 
mates need  to  renew  or  gain  tribal 
knowledge.  In  addition,  these  in- 
mates need  educational  services 
that  train  or  retrain  them  for  the 
workforce  and  to  be  productive  citi- 
zens in  tribal  communities. 

TX  Amend  Title  V  to  state  that  the  school 
districts  should  be  required  to  identify 
Native  American  students  in  their 
school  populations. 
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All  non-education  federal  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  policies  need  to  be  exam- 
ined and  refined  to  include  American 
Indian  needs  and  support  that  is  re- 
quired to  implement  proper  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Indians. 
Family  environments,  work  environ- 
ments, and  social  environments  are 
areas  of  concern  because  they  affect 
the  abilities  of  Indians  to  attend  edu- 
cational activities  and  achievement 
of  educational  goals. 

Although  Indian  tribes,  families  and 
individuals  are  having  to  encounter 
change  by  gradually  integrating  in  the 
"mainstream  of  American  society" 
there  remains  areas  of  concern,  1) 
fragmentation  of  tribes,  2)  ability  to 
adapt  frc  *>  the  traditional  to  the  mod- 
ern and  the  reservation  to  the  urban, 
3)  anci  the  V>ss  of  culture.  These 
areas  of  concern  must  be  addressed 
to  ensure  the  very  survival  of  our 
tribes,  families,  children  and  future 
generations. 


Limited  communications 
school  and  home. 


between 


Identify  students  from  dysfunction- 
al/abusive families  and  offer  support. 

Provide  counseling  and  parenting 
workshops  for  Native  American  par- 
ents orguardians. 

Parenting  Education:  There  needs  to 
be  a  mechanism  to  provide  parenting 
education  to  young  people;  this  in- 
cludes family  planning. 

Not  having  really  healthy  role  models 
at  present.  Dysfunctional  family 
behaviors;  educators  who  are  still 
usin g  alcohol  and  drugs. 

Strengthening  qualities  of  home- 
-funding  to  provide  programs  that  fo- 
cus on  the  family  via  parent  teacher 
committees. 

Inadequate  or  biased  data  regarding 
natural  resources,  economic  devel- 
opment and  public  health  often  is  all 
that  is  available  on  Indian  people. 


Wl  Gaming  compacts  should  be  settled 
because  they  represent  economic 
development  for  tribes. 

WY  Concern  about  the  certification  of 
some  Head  Start  classroom  teachers 
isquestioned. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  State  of  Alaska,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  University  of  Alaska 
must  be  responsible  for  providing 
equitable,  accessible  education  for 
Alaska  Natives  from  pre-school  to 
post-secondary  educational  pro- 
-  grams.  Long  term  funding  is  not  guar- 
anteed, funding  is  not  stable  or 
consistent.  The  programs  that  are 
often  jeopardized  by  funding  deci- 
sions and  shortfalls  are  educational 
programs  that  directly  affect  Alaska 
Native  students. 

AK  There  must  be  resolution  to  the 
funding  formula  in  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka; a  commitment  to  long  term  pro- 
grams and  goals  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  local 
school  districts  would  result  in  in- 
creased student  achievement  and 
success.  Statistics  show  that  Alaska 
Native  students  are  not  achieving  up 
to  par  with  non-Native  students.  The 
State  Departments  of  Education  and 
local  school  districts  must  make  the 
commitment  to  improve  quality,  eq- 
uity and  accessibility  in  education  for 
Alaska  Native  students. 

AK  The  State  of  Alaska  must  provide 
adequate  emphasis,  direction  and 
development  in  its  educational  policy 
that  ensures  equal  access,  equity 
and  quality  educational  opportunities 
for  Alaska  Natives.  The  State  must  be 
committed  to  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  Alaska  Natives  that 
will  result  in  increased  achievement, 
performance,  and  success  and  en- 
sure that  Alaska  Native  students  ex- 
cel in  their  educational  careers. 
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AK  Human  service  agencies  must 
coordinate  and  network  to  maximize 
service  delivery  to  ensure  that  the 
use  of  limited  resources  promotes 
academic  success. 

AK  Coordinate  between  social  services, 
health  agencies,  nutritional  agencies 
and  education  services.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  a  definite  key  or  priority. 

AK  Foster  care:  foster  homes  must  be 
recognized  as  an  asset. 

AK  The  state  of  Alaska  must  accept  its 
responsibility  to  implement  the 
ICWA.  Children  are  going  from  one 
temporary  care  situation  toanother. 

AK  More  Native  foster  homes  must  be 
identified  and  licensed.  Training  and 
support  programs  must  be  provided 
to  Native  foster  parents. 

AK  The  Alaska  pre-conference  partici- 
pants of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Indian  Education  strongly 
voiced  recommendations  which  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  no  singular  in- 
stitution or  individual  can  expect  to 
adequately  provide  the  range  of  ser- 
vices needed  to  effectively  educate 
and  prepare  Native  students  for  the 
realities  of  today's  society.  Only 
through  a  close  partnership  between 
these  educational  institutions  and 
Native  parents,  families,  tribes  and 
Native  organizations  can  the  real  job 
of  educating  our  Native  students  be 
accomplished.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  pre-conference  partici- 
pants call  for  the  doors  of  our 
educational  institutions  to  open  wide- 
ly and  allow  for  Native  participation  at 
every  level  of  the  education  process. 

AK  School  districts  must  develop  close 
partnerships  with  state  and  tribal 
agencies  which  provide  health  and 
social  services  along  with  tribal 
courts  which  exercise  their  jurisdic- 
tion on  Child  Welfare  matters  under 
the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 


AK  Teachers  and  school  district  staff 
must  work  in  close  partnership  with 
state  and  tribal  social  service  agen- 
cies to  assist  parents  to  become  ef- 
fective partners  in  their  children's 
education.  School  districts  should 
seriously  consider  utilizing  partners 
in  the  social  service  agencies  to 
teach  parenting  skills  as  part  of  their 
health  curriculum  so  we  can  prepare 
future  parents. 

AK  The  Board  of  Regents  and  president 
of  the  university  system  should  work 
in  close  partnership  with  Regional 
Profit  and  Non-profit  Native  organiza- 
tions to  assure  that  their  institutions 
will  provide  relevant  training  and  stu- 
dent support  services  for  Alaska's 
future  Native  leaders. 

AK  Finally,  the  pre-conference  partici- 
pants felt  that  the  state  legislature  has 
a  responsibility  to  insure  that  any  ser- 
vices they  propose  and  any  statutes 
they  develop  will  coordinate  with  and 
provide  effective  linkages  to  this 
state's  educational  institutions.  All 
state  programs  and  services  can  be 
part  of  the  education  partnerships. 
Health  and  Social  Services,  Public 
Safety  programs,  Economic  Devel- 
opment projects  and  state  policies 
which  encourage  tribal  empower- 
ment and  loca!  control  all  increase  the 
feeling  of  ownership  and  participation 
which  is  needed  to  develop  effective 
partnerships. 

AK  State  legislators  need  to  hear  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  Native  peo- 
ple. They  must  hold  accessible  hear- 
ings on  issues  that  effect  Native 
people  in  rural  areas  so  legislators  will 
be  educated  about  rural  issues. 
When  appointing  individuals  to  com- 
missions and  boards,  they  must  ap- 
point Native  people  to  coeak  for 
themselves  and  for  their  ov<n  needs. 
Adequate  funding  for  school  districts 
must  be  provided  to  ensure  quality 
education  is  provided  throughout  the 
state.  The  state  legislature  should 
mandate  Native  studies  and  lan- 
guages in  schools  and  must  support 
HB352,andUSSB1595. 
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AK  The  National  Association  of  School 
Boards  is  a  very  important  Associ- 
ation in  our  nation.  The  membership 
does  not  represent  the  interest  of 
Alaska  Native  children,  therefore, 
Alaska  pre-conference  participants 
requests  that  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  School  Boards  endorse  a 
Native  American  caucus  to  address 
issues  related  to  American  Indi- 
an/Alaska Native  children. 

AK  Private  businesses  must  become  in- 
volved in  the  educational  system  to 
ensure  that  a  high  quality  education  is 
provided  for  future  employees.  Pri- 
vate businesses  must  also  support 
parents  in  their  efforts  to  become 
involved  in  their  child's  education, 
recognizing  that  parent  involvement 
is  a  critical  factor  in  how  well  children 
do  in  school.  Quality  child  care  is  also 
a  basic  necessity  for  all  parents  and 
must  be  an  area  employers  focus  on. 
Alaska  pre-conference  participants 
made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  private  businesses. 

AK  Businesses  must  provide  leave  for 
parents  to  participate  in  school  activi- 
ties. Parents  must  be  allow  ed  and 
encouraged  to  attend  daily  school 
activities:  meeting  with  teachers  to 
discuss  child  progress,  volunteering 
in  the  classroom  or  school  office,  or 
volunteering  to  participate  in  commit- 
tees addressing  school-related  is- 
sues. Parents  must  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  school  activities  and 
cannot  be  restricted  to  only  visiting 
during  the  scheduled  Par- 
ent Teacher  Conferences  which  only 
occur  2-4  times  per  year.  Parents 
must  also  be  allowed  to  use  sick 
leave  to  stay  home  and  care  for  ill 
children.  Parents  care  about  their 
jobs  and  care  about  their  children. 
Studies  have  shown  that  if  employers 
take  a  more  supportive  role  with  par- 
ents, their  employees  become  more 
satisfied  and  more  dedicated  to  their 
jobs. 


AK  Donations  of  supplies,  funds,  and 
services  are  desperately  needed  in 
public  schools.  The  contributions 
made  by  businessesgofar  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  bare  bones  educa- 
tion and  a  quality  educational  system 
we  can  all  be  proud  of.  Donations  can 
include:  funds  to  support  spirit  and 
subsistence  camps  as  well  as  regular 
summer  camps,  computer  equip- 
ment, offering  to  print  materials  for  a 
special  event,  sponsoring  an  after 
school  activity,  buying  books  for  the 
library,  sponsoring  the  development 
of  culturally  appropriate  curriculum 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  provid- 
ing incentives  to  children  who  are 
doing  well. 

AZ  Concern  with  effective  mental  health 
counseling  dealing  with  stress,  life- 
coping  and  other  needs,  must  be  in- 
corporated into  basic  educational 
programs  to  address  the  high  rates  of 
suicide  and  substance  abuse  among 
Indian  students. 

AZ  Students  counseling  programs  for 
wellness  should  be  expanded  and 
should  include  traditional  healing 
practices  and  substance  abuse 
avoidance  strategies. 

AZ  The  issue  of  "children  having  chil- 
dren" should  be  addressed  through 
the  curriculum  at  an  early  age. 

AZ  Recommends  the  educational  pro- 
cess must  include  other  family  mem- 
bers to  be  successful. 

AZ  Institute  more  intensive  and  more 
frequent  parent  training  workshops. 
Educational  leaders  need  to  visit 
homes  more  often,  including  early  in 
the  school  year. 

AZ  Long-term  funding  for  community 
programs  and  family  parent  training 
should  besought. 
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AZ  Cooperative  efforts  must  be  initiated 
between  the  parents  and  the  schools 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  home 
environment  for  each  child  by  elimi- 
nating drugs,  alcohol,  or  other  forms 
of  abuse. 

AZ  Student  parents  need  day-care  pro- 
grams for  their  children  and  special- 
ized classes  in  parenting. 

AZ  Funding  should  be  nade  available  for 
Indian  students1  mental  health  needs 
so  that  highly  skilled,  trained 
professionals  are  available  to  help 
students  and  theirfamilies. 

AZ  More  funding  is  needed  to  train  par- 

ents in  parenting  skills,  and  demon- 
strate the  significance  of  keeping 
their  children  in  school. 

Ml  Parenting  classes. 

Ml  Educational  awareness  in  Native  & 

non-native  communities.  Have  stu- 
dents work  on  employment  skills.  Af- 
firmative Action  programs.  Special 
directives  for  triu  :l  employment  op- 
portunities and  which  require  com- 
pletion of  high  school. 

Ml  Recognition    that    conditions  in 

families  impact  the  success  Michi- 
gan American  Indian  students  exper- 
ience in  their  education. 

Ml  Develop  a  long-term,  systematic 

approach  to  address  the  growing 
poverty  of  American  Indian  families, 
especially  single-parent  households 
with  children  by,  revising  policies  to 
provide  work  and  education  incen- 
tives, benefits  for  health  care,  child 
care  andtransportation. 

Ml  Mental  health  issues  of  American  In- 

dian people  must  be  enhanced  and 
expanded  to  include  all  those  in  need. 

Ml  There  is  a  lack  of  safe  and  affordable 

housing  for  American  Indian  families 
and  higher  education  students. 


Ml  Tribal  Court  systems  must  have  ac- 

cess to  base  grant  funding  under  P. A. 
124  to  support  juvenile  justice  ser- 
vices. 

Ml  Legislatively  strengthen  the  intent  of 

the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  so  that 
states  do  not  establish  policies  that 
limit  the  services  that  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Indian  community. 

Ml  Every  American  Indian  student,  in 

need,  in  the  nation  must  have  access 
to  the  free  reduced  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

Ml  Pass  legislation  to  provide  family 

preservation  services,  promote  a 
community-based  system  of  care  for 
children,  and  ensure  treatment  for 
families  affected  by  substance 
abuse. 

Ml  Expand  food  stamp  assistance  to 

American  Indian  families  with  chil- 
dren by  raising  basis  benefit  levels, 
providing  extra  help  to  families  with 
particularly  high  shelter  cost  and 
making  other  changes  that  will  assist 
poor  families.  American  Indian  fam- 
ilies with  children  will  receive  82%  of 
food  stamp  benefits. 

MT  Federal  legislation  in  reference  to  In- 
dian Education  Programs  needs  to 
be  comprehensive  in  nature.  We 
need  to  look  at  funding  programs  that 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
their  families.  By  comprehensive,  we 
mean  through  education,  social  ser- 
vice case  management,  health  ser- 
vice provision,  and  mental  health 
counseling.  Funding  strategies  need 
to  be  designed  that  will  really  help 
students  and  their  families,  rather 
than  attemptthe  piecemeal  approach 
which  is  not  guaranteed  to  have  a  full 
impact  on  student  success. 
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MT  Large  numbers  of  American  Indians 
reside  off  reservation  and  do  not 
benefit  from  education  programs  de- 
signed for  their  benefit  and  participa- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 
must  revise  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  to  include  all  eligible  American 
Indian  students  and  increase  the  lev- 
eloffunding. 

MT  BIA  educational  dollars  are  not  in 
sync  with  levels  of  participation . 

MT  BIA  boarding  school  institution  is  not 
in  sync  with  universal  expectations 
for  participation  and  self-determina- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 
must  review  the  mission,  intent,  and 
effectiveness  of  boarding  schools, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  cost  effec- 
tiveness, cultural  expectations  of 
tribes,  community  values,  the  educa- 
tional delivery  system,  and  parental 
responsibilities  and  expectations, 

MT  Some  states  have/ar9  using  PL 
81-874,  Impact  Aid  funds  in  state 
equalization  plans,  thereby  damag- 
ing the  intent  of  the  law.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  must  review 
current  state  efforts  toward  equaliza- 
tion in  an  effort  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  1978  amendments  to  the 
law,  which  (1)  ensured  parental  in- 
volvement, and  (2)  addressed  the 
unique  and  special  needs  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  students.  They  must  also 
review  the  financial  status  of  those 
school  districts  which  enroll  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dent, since  Federal  land  is  non- 
taxable. 

MT  There  must  be  equity  educational  at- 
tainment for  all  Montana  minorities, 
especially  American  Indians,  begin- 
ning at  the  earliest  possible  level.  We 
must  assess  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  determine  where  they  must 
begin  to  address  the  underrepro- 
sentation  of  minorities  in  education. 
Once  decided,  a  plan  of  action  will 
need  to  be  formalized  and  approved 
by  all  institutions'individuals  involved 
and  committed  to  making  the 
change. 


MT  A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  under  representa- 
tion of  American  Indians  in  education. 

MT  Traditional  family  roles  need  to  be 
addressed  to  determine  how  to  incor- 
porate changes  to  address  underre- 
presentation  in  education.  Tribes 
need  to  establish  education  as  a  top 
priority  for  their  people  and  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  address  equity  in 
education. 

MT  Indian  Health  Services  need  to  co- 
ordinate programs  with  educational 
institutions  in  promoting  family 
wellness  so  that  a  focus  on  education 
can  take  place. 

MT  Tribal  colleges  need  to  develop  cur- 
ricula which  is  coordinated  with  oth- 
er-educational institutions  that  will 
w         promote    educational  attainment 

T  throughout  the  education  system. 

MT  Universities  need  to  work  with  res- 
ervation tribes  in  coordinating  educa- 
tional programs  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

MT  Boarding  schools  should  be  closed 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  teaching, 
raising,  and  socializing  children  re- 
mains in  the  family,  in  the  local 
schools  system,  and  within  the  com- 
munity. 

MT  Community  education  needs  to  de- 
velop, in  consort  with  family  and  tribal 
mores,  parent  effectiveness  training 
programs,  parent  assertiveness 
training  programs,  day-care  ser- 
vices, and  Head  Start  programs  that 
are  well  coordinated  and  working  for 
the  same  goals. 

MT  Area  schools  need  to  promote  holis- 
tic education  with  the  total  commu- 
nity as  their  constituents.  School 
administrators  can  set  the  tone  by 
promoting  the  coordinated  effort  and 
getting  everyone  involved  in  educa- 
tion. 
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MT  Individuals  can  be  responsible  for 
education  by  becoming  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  to 
h  ave  a  well  educated  society. 

NC  In  responding  to  this  question,  the 
following  survey  data  were  utilized. 
First,  89%  of  the  survey  respondents 
"strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  one  national  Indian 
Education  policy  to  be  created  which 
can  adequately  address  the  diverse 
needs  of  American  Indians.  Second, 
federal  legislation,  laws  and  regula- 
tions should  take  into  account  de- 
cision making  at  the  local  and  state 
levels.  Third,  direct  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  Indian  tribes  or  other  groups 
should  continue  to  serve  as  a  primary 
means  for  unding  Indian  Education 
programs,  whether  federally  recog- 
nized or  non-federally  recognized. 
Fourth,  a  base  amount  of  funding 
should  be  established  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation programs  to  ensure  that  small 
projects  can  be  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively administered. 

NC  All  laws,  regulations  and  policies 
should  be  all-inclusive  towards  In- 
dians. 

NC  That  the  term  "minority"  should  in- 
clude Indians. 

NC  That  data  be  carefully  examined  to 
assure  that  Indians  are  properly  and 
accurately  counted  that  all  may  bene- 
fit. 

NC  Suggestions  for  action  that  could  be 
taken  to  overcome  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles were  offered:  recruit  more 
prospective  Indian  teachers;  encour- 
age schools  to  desegregate  student 
data  so  that  data  about  Indian  stu- 
dents will  be  highlighted,  such  as 
academically  talented  students  or 
dropouts;  enhance  the  relationships 
between  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  well  as 
businesses  and  industries  in  local 
communities;  urge  local  education 
agencies  and  state  education  agen- 
cies to  monitor  closely  the  national 
goals  with  special  attention  to  Indian 


students'  progress;  focus  on  Indian 
families  with  special  attention  on  drug 
and  alcohol  programs  for  identified 
problem  cases;  promote  curricula  ef- 
forts that  address  critical  thinking 
skills;  increase  student  scholarships 
and  fellowships;  make  more  acces- 
sible job  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  needy  parents  along 
with  child  care  and  literacy  programs. 
Special  efforts  should  be  put  in  place 
to  engage  in  local  longitudinal  studies 
of  dropouts.  These  kinds  of  steps  will 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  Indian 
students  can  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  established  by  the 
President  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernors in  these  United  States. 

NC  All  federal  and  state  policies  that  af- 
fect Indian  people,  including 
students,  should  have  "set-aside" 
fundsforlndians. 

NC  A  belief  that  underlies  the  above  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  not  practical  to  expect 
a  student  to  learn  effectively  if  she  he 
comes  to  school  without  breakfast  or 
is  poorly  clothed,  or  was  abused  at 
home  or  in  the  community  before 
she'he  arrives.  North  Carolina  Indi- 
ans believe  that  parents  of  Indian 
students  need  to  be  better  trained 
and  educated  about  their  responsibil- 
ity as  parents;  that  expanded  efforts 
need  to  be  undertaken  to  improve 
housing,  transportation  and  health 
care;  and  that  federal  policies  should 
assist  in  creating  "incentives"  to  get 
parents  more  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Schools  should 
always  be  places  that  say  "We  want 
you  here"  to  parents.  In  this  regard, 
schools  should  be  places  where  par- 
ents can  get  referrals  about  other 
services  available  to  assist  them  with 
any  concerns  or  problems.  More- 
over, all  teachers  should  be  sensitive 
to  "Indian  studies"  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  "pride  in  their  heritage" 
that  often  shapes  the  self-concept  of 
Indian  students.  Still  another  area  of 
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concern  relates  to  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  Indians  and  the 
land;  the  inherent  privilege  of  fishing 
and  hunting  should  be  ensured  by  the 
federal  government  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

NC  The  Director  of  Indian  Programs  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  be 
redesignated  as  an  assistant  secre- 
tary, reporting  directly  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  department.  Duties  of 
this  expanded  position  should  in- 
clude the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams, planning  and  policies  dealing 
with  education  for  Indian  students. 

NC  Congress  should  mandate  that  all  na- 
tional boards  that  are  currently  estab- 
lished (or  may  be  created)  for 
educational  purposes  require  the  re- 
presentation of  Indian  leadership. 

NC  Congress  should  direct  that  all  fed- 
eral programs  for  Indian  Education  be 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  and  that  the  total  funds 
available  for  Indian  programs  not  be 
less  than  the  FY  91  funding  level  (or 
the  highest  of  one  of  the  last  five 
years,  whichever  is  greatest. ) 

NC  The  Indian  Nations  at  Risk  Report 
should  be  used  as  a  primary  refer- 
ence document  when  establishing 
Indian  Education  policies. 

NC  The  Federal  definition  of  "minority" 
should  include  Indians. 

NC  Business  and  industry  should  devel- 
op a  number  of  internships  for  Indian 
students  each  year  as  a  means  of 
keeping  them  gainfully  employed 
after  high  schoolgraduation. 

NC  That  Federal  funds  be  made  available 
to  provide  incentives  for  education 
institutions  of  all  types  to  develop 
exemplary  projects  and  award  grants 
to  conduct  research  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 


NE  The  educational  process  in  Indian 
schools  hasthe  unique  opportunity  to 
set  their  own  goals  and  process  in 
fulfilling  those  goals,  however,  they 
remain  within  the  current  biased  and 
inappropriate  institutional  frame- 
work. 

NE  Develop/legislate  articulation  agree- 
ments between  Indian  community 
colleges  and  state/private  universi- 
ty/colleges to  accept  credits  from  the 
Indian  community  colleges  (NCAfor 
example). 

NV  Enhanced  coordination  between  the 
various  Federal  programs  which  af- 
fect Indian  education,  (i .e.,  BIA,  DOE, 
DOL,  etc.),  federal  and  tribal  entities 
as  well  as  on  the  state  and  local  levels 
must  be  strengthened. 

NV  Develop  "Indian  Education  Associ- 
ation" out  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council 
of  Nevada. 

NY  All  Federal  policies  need  modification 
and  re-examination  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Native  Americans.  For  ex- 
ample, New  York  State  does  not  have 
Federal  boarding  schools  operated 
by  the  BIA-never  did,  never  will. 

NY  "Bandaid  policies"  will  not  be  effec- 
tive from  the  Federal  level:  change 
must  come  from  the  local  level  -  the 
local  school  districts,  the  respective 
states,  and  the  Native  American 
community  itself. 

OK  The  need  for  improved  coordination 
of  services  for  Indian  children  be- 
tween local,  state,  federal  and  tribally 
funded  sources. 

OK  The  Office  of  Indian  Education  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
require  state  education  agencies  to 
staff  a  state  office  of  Indian  Education 
and  mandate  that  these  officers  are 
to  be  accountable  to  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  funds  and  ser- 
vices for  which  entities  within  the 
state  receive  funds. 
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Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

Begin  funding  in  June  or  July  before 
students  start  back  to  school. 

Incentive  builders  to  encourage  tribal 
involvementin  the  school  systems. 

Develop  resources  and  disperse  to 
state  officials  and  national  officials 
who  make  the  decisions  on  the  types 
of  curriculum  to  be  included  in  the 
schools. 

Design  information  on  current  family 
value  systems  and  delegate  to 
school  personnel. 

Introduce  law  that  leaves  the  subsis- 
tence check  or  stipend  out  of  the 
income  bracket. 

Introduce  legislation  that  ciearly  ad- 
dresses the  use  of  stipends  and  does 
not  include  it  with  earned  income. 

Recommend  that  the  bureau  open  up 
for  tribes  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  more  programs 
that  address  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  parents. 

Allow  students  to  receive  counseling 
with  federal  monies  and  have  a  pay 
back  system  like  !HS  does. 

Field  based  policy  makers. 

Appoint  a  regional  person  who  very 
strictly  holds  JOM  and  Title  V  pro- 
grams accountable. 

Allow  Indians  to  go  to  college  free, 
thenoffermorescholarships. 

Fund  more  mentor  programs. 

Establish  a  network  consisting  of  In- 
dian people  who  have  remained  in- 
volved in  tribal  affairs  and  who  have 
also  been  successful  in  market  econ- 
omy. 


OR  Professional  needsof  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities,  including  the  expertise 
for  economic  development  and  the 
targeting  of  federal  scholarships  and 
fellowship  funds  to  better  meet  the 
needs  as  defined  by  the  tribe  or  the 
community  must  be  given  full  support 
andfunding. 

SD  Conduct  public  education  cam- 
paigns which  emphasize  the  school 
as  a  reflection  of  the  community  and 
which  stresses  the  inherent  value  of 
education. 

SD  Implement  drug  and  alcohol  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs  for  the 
whole  family. 

SD  Increase  the  numbers  of  Native  per- 
sonnel. 

SD  Collaborate  with  Head  Start,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education 
programs  to  provide  parent  training. 

SD  Conduct  tribal  review  of  housing  and 
infrastructure  problems  with  and 
"eye"  for  the  effect  on  education  with 
subsequent  recommendations. 

WA  Recommend  HUD  projects  need  to 
be  more  inclusive.  Clustered  housing 
projects  need  to  include  community 
facilities  like  learning  centers  or  other 
family  support  centers.  Individual 
homes  need  enclosed  areas  which 
are  separate  from  bedrooms  for 
study  areas. 

WA  IHS  needs  to  provide  funding  and 
implementthe  health  policies  already 
in  place  and  intended  to  improve  the 
health  status  of  Indian  people. 

WA  Health  screenings  for  eye  and  ear 
problems  need  to  be  more  compre- 
hensive, especially  for  students. 
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WA  Challenge  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  requires  a  mini- 
mum daily  requirement  for  milk  and 
milk  products  since  there  are  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Indians  who  have  a 
lactose  intolerance,  especially  chil- 
dren. 

WA  Increase  and  strengthen  the  working 
relationships  betvyeen  Indian  Health 
Service  social  workers  and  school 
counselors  in  order  to  address  socio- 
economic problems  of  Indian  fam- 
ilies; i.e.,  alcohol  and  drug  problems, 
teen  pregnancy,  suicide,  and  other 
forms  of  crisis  among  Indian  youth . 

WY  Concern  about  the  certification  of 
some  Head  Start  classroom  teach- 
ers. 

WY  Incorporate  parenting  skillsfor  young 
and  expecting  parents  in  high  school 
on  how  to  raise  children.  Acquiring 
these  skills  will  enlighten  and  pro- 
mote a  strong  positive  outlook  to- 
wards parenting  as  follows: 

o  instill  the  necessity  to  succeed  in 
to  day's  society; 

o  instill  basic  fundamentals  of  the 
child's  developmental  stages 
within  the  first  three  to  four  years 
before  they  enter  school;  and 

o  gear  young  parents  that  they  are 
their  child's  first  teachers  -  what- 
ever they  teach  their  children 
within  those  first  four  years  goes 
with  them  throughout  their  lives. 


WY  Encourage  parents  to  teach  theirchil- 
dren  the  religious/spiritual  aspects  of 
Indian  culture. 

WY  The  parenting  classes  should  be  con- 
tinued and  stressed. 

o  The  benefits  of  these  programs 
are  far  reaching,  parents  be- 
come more  effective,  classes 
enhance  development  of  chil- 
dren, parents  are  more  involved 
with  the  school  and  improve  their 
communicationsskills. 

o  Parenting  classes  also  bring  par- 
ents into  the  academic  arena 
with  their  children. 

MN  Economic  hardship  inhibits  participa- 
tion in  children's  schools  (e.g.,  trans- 
portation). 

MN  Assistance  is  needed  to  help  parents 
manage  their  environment  (re- 
sources, values,  lifestyles). 

MN  There  needs  to  be  parent  support 
groups. 

MN  No  hope-parents  need  help  coping 
with  theirchildren'sfeelings,  low  self- 
esteem,  hopelessness  andjnegative 
peer  pressure. 

MN  Now,  Therefore  let  it  be  resolved  that 
all  governmental  officials  dem  and  the 
banning  of  racist  mascots  for  non- 
Indian  teams,  from  the  sports  within 
theirstates.andanationasawhole. 
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Exceptional  Education 
CONCERNS 

FL  Special  considerations  are  needed  to 

be  kept  in  mind  when  trying  to  locate 
gifted  and  talented  Indian  students 
through  the  use  of  standardized 
tests.  Research  reveals  that  the 
American  Indian  student  is  under- 
represented  in  programs  for  the  gift- 
ed and   talented,   particularly  in 
nonreservation      schools.  Kirs- 
chenbaum  (1988)  offers  definitions 
of  gifted  and  talented  that  may  be 
applied  cross  culturally  diverse  popu- 
lations. Specific  Indian  cultures  have 
been  s'jdied  and  applications  are 
explained  with  the  use  of  ethno- 
graphically  based  instruments  of 
identification.  Assessment  of  a  stu- 
dent in  the  context  of  the  environment 
and  culture  in  which  he  lives,  the 
cultural  values  and  social  processes 
to   which   the   culture  adheres. 
Tonemah  (1987)  classifies  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  gifted  and  talented 
Indian  student  into  four  categories:  1) 
aesthetic  abilities,  2)  acquired  skills, 
3)  tribal/cultural  understanding,  4) 
personal/human   qualities.  These 
categories     coincide     with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  gifted  child  as  supe- 
rior learner  and  problem  solver.  A 
series  of  tests  of  nonverbal  reasoning 
were  also  suggested  with  the  least 
possible  cultural  bias:  The  Raven 
Progressive  Matrices  (Raven,  Court, 
&  Raven,  1985);  the  Torrance  Tests 
of   Creative   Thinking  (Torrance, 
1974),  the  PRIDE,  GIFT  and  GIFFI- 
creativity  self-report  form.  Also  noted 
was  that  if  the  WISC-R  is  used  to 
identify  intellectually  gifted  Indian 
students,  (as  in  the  case  of  Florida), 
Indian  children  tend  to  score  high  on 
the  Picture  Completion  and  low  on 
the  Information  subtests.  Reynolds 
(1983)  states  that  Indian  children 
generally   score   higher   on  the 
subtests  assessing  perceptual  orga- 
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OR 
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nization  (picture  completion,  picture 
arrangement,  block  design,  object 
assembly)  and  lower  on  those  as- 
sessing verbal  conceptualization 
(vocabulary,  similarities,  compre- 
hension) than  the  norm  group. 

Inadequate  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  special  education 
programs  to  students,  parents  and 
guardians. 

Obstacles  in  achieving  the  National 
Education  Goals  for  Indian  students 
were  identified  as:  failure  by  schools 
in  identifying  all  "at-risk"  Indian  stu- 
dents; not  having  enough  funding  to 
achieve  the  goals;  health  problems; 
family  illiteracy;  unemployment  of 
parents;  summed  up  as  Indians  in 
poverty;  the  need  to  train  all  teachers 
about  Indian  students;  lack  of  ade- 
quate counseling;  lack  of  parental 
involvement;  and  irrelevant  curricu- 
lum for  many  students. 

Busing  problem  -  bus  will  not  stop  to 
pick  up  children.  Passes  by  reserva- 
tions. 

Develop  gifted  and  special  students 
programs. 

The  lack  of  alternative  education  pro- 
grams for  those  students  with  special 
needs. 

The  lack  of  "special  education"  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  special  needs  of 
students. 

A  principle  concern  of  educators  and 
parents  is  that  many  children  who  are 
identified  as  special  needs  students 
are,  in  fact,  the  recipients  of  labeling 
that  would  not  occur  if  schools  ap- 
plied appropriate  content  and  teach- 
ing methodologies.  A  vast  number  of 
Indian  children  do  remarkably  well  on 
standardized  testing  in  early  grades 
with  their  scores  falling  dramatically 
in  the  middle  elementary  grades  and 
beyond. 
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SD 

Also,  the  need  for  better  services  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  is  evi- 
dent. Educators  do  believe,  however, 
that  many  Indian  children  who  are 
gifted  and  talented  are  not  being  iden- 
tified or  served  at  all  because  of  cur- 
rent    guidelines     and  limited 
resources.  Ideally,  we  strive  for 
classroom  environments  which  chal- 
lenge all  children. 

Wl 
MN 

Needs  of  special-needs  children 
(i.e.,  visually  impaired)  are  not  being 
mat,  largely  due  to  mislabeling  of  chil- 
dren as  behavioral  problems. 

Over  representation  of  Indian  stu- 
dents    in     Special  Education. 
Behavior-learned  mild-to-moderate 
retardation  and  emotional  disorders 
(label). 

SD 
UT 

One  special  education  instructor 
noted  that  many  Indian  children  with 
disabilities  are  placed  in  institutions 
or  foster  care  away  from  their  home 
communities  in  order  to  receive  ap- 
propriate services.  All  Indian  children 
should  have  accessto  these  services 
in  their  home  communities. 

Native  American  students  are  oi"ten 
placed  in  special  education  programs 
becauseof  language  difficulties. 

Causos:  Identification  and  assess- 
ment. Funding  Issues:  It  is  so  cate- 
gorical that  it  prohibits  collaboration 
with  other  programs  re:    Chapter  1  - 
Outcome  Based  Education.  Burnout 
Issues:  Teachers  have  difficulty 
keeping  great  intent  in  special  educa- 
tion. They  have  to  work  with  students 
with  learning  disabilities,  behavior 
problems  or  emotional  disorders. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

UT 
UT 

Lack  of  Native  American  students 
enrolled  in  gifted  and  talented  or  pro- 
grams thatexcel  inacademics. 

Need  for  proper  and  sufficient  ser- 
vices to  identify  Indian  children 
(pre-school/K-12/adult)  who  require 
special  education  services  under  PL 
94-142. 

AL 
AL 

By  the  year  2000,  a  cooperative  and 
concerted  effort  will  be  launched  to 
identify  all  gifted  and  talented  Native 
American  students  and  to  provide 
appropriate  services  to  them  in  the 
local  schools. 

Provide  funding  for  services  to  gifted 
and  talented  Indian  students. 

UT 

1  IT 
U  1 

Presently  special  education  services 
do  not  fully  address  the  unique  needs 
of  Indian  children  and  their  families. 
Indian  families  living  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  in  rural  communities  are  in 
most  critical  need  as  most  are  not 
receiving  services. 

rvigia  acauemic  ana  special  educa- 
tion tests  must  deviate  to  include  cul- 
tural differences  in  the  testing  and 
placementof  Indian  students. 

AL 
AK 

Sensitize  the  cormm un ity  to  the  waste 
that  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  identify 
and  nurture  talent. 

Establish  and  support  a  tribal  college 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  prior  to  the  year 
2000,  addressing  the  educational, 
health  related,  economic  develop- 
ment, social  services  and  Native 
studies.  Financial  support  must  be 
available  for  post-graduate  studies  in 
all  areas  in  highereducation. 

UT 

Achievement  and  special  education 
testing  is  biased  and  rarely  includes 
tribal  culture  considerations  in  the 
planning  and  provision  of  services  to 
Indian  students  and  their  families . 

AK 

We  need  both  clear  standards  estab- 
lished for  basic  health  care  for  fam- 
ilies and  limited  access  to  that  health 
care.  There  is  usually  one  practition- 
er in  a  village.  There  is  a  need  for 
another  option,  which  is  currently  not 
available. 
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AK  A  mental  health  program  must  be 
developed  and  established  in  villages 
and  it  should  be  modeled  after  the 
Community  Health  Aide  Program. 
(The  CHAP  program  is  a  regional 
program  which  identifies,  trains  and 
employs  a  Health  Aide  to  provide 
each  village  with  basic  health  care 
service  through  the  regional  health 
corporation.) 

AK  There  must  be  more  emphasis  on 
parental  training.  Issues  would  in- 
clude FAS/fAE,  how  to  communi- 
cate with,  schools,  developing  and 
improving  parenting  skills,  etc. 

AK  Expand  alcohol  and  drug  prevention 

programs.  Establish  culturally  rel- 
evant programs  in  villages.  Encour- 
age the  establishment  of  support 
groups  (talking  circles,  AA.etc.) 

AK  Hepatitis  B  vaccination;  Is  it  re- 
quired? What  is  the  vaccine  derived 
from?  More  information  needs  to  be 
provided. 

AK  Testing  for  Physician's  Assistant  cer- 
tification m  ust  be  available  in  Alaska. 

AK  We  need  to  assure  that  the  care  of  ou  r 
elders  is  culturally  relevant  and 
based  upon  their  needs. 

AK  Medicare  must  be  extended  to  home 
healthcare. 

AK  The  Older  Alaskans  Commission 
must  be  regional  and  culturally  di- 
verse. 

AK  Crisis  respite  services  must  be  in- 
creased. 

AK  Services  providing  care  and 
aftercare  should  be  available  in  rural 
areas.  Traditional  healing  methods 
should  be  incorporated. 

AK  The  Community  Health  Aide  Pro- 
gram needs  to  be  supported.  There  is 
never  enough  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. 


AK  Suicide  prevention  is  critical  if  we  are 
to  survive.  Due  to  the  high  incidence 
of  suicides  in  Alaska,  particularly 
among  young  Native  males,  cultur- 
ally relevant  prevention  and  interven- 
tion programs  must  be  developed 
and  implemented. 

AK  FAS/FAE:  Teachers  and  administra- 
tors must  be  trained  to  recognize  and 
work  with  the  students  and  parents 
affected  by  FAS/FAE. 

AK  Basic  human  and  community  ser- 
vices (i.e.,  health  care,  water  and 
sewer)  must  be  available  before  eco- 
nomic development  (tourism)  is  con- 
sidered. 

AK  In  some  areas  of  the  nation,  Native 
tribes  generate  income  from  estab- 
lishing gambling  activities.  Is  this  ap- 
plicable and/or  appropriate  for  Alaska 
tribes?  Viable  economic  develop- 
ment opportunities  must  be  deter- 
mined locally. 

AK  It  must  be  widely  recognized  that 
economic  development  and  employ- 
ment increases  self-esteem.  Affir- 
mative Action  policies  should  include 
employment  and/or  training.  Compli- 
ance of  the  EEO  by  federal  contrac- 
tors must  be  enforced  to  insure  that 
employment  opportunities  at  all  skill 
levels  are  available  to  minorities,  in- 
cluding Alaska  Natives. 

AK  Native  people  are  not  hired  at  a  level 
equal  to  capabilities  and  training,  but 
rather  at  entry  levels  to  satisfy  affir- 
mative action  numbers. 

AK  Service  providers  do  not  understand 
the  background  (rationale)  of  federal 
services.  These  services  are  not  a 
free  handout,  but  rather  a  result  of 
constitutional  law. 
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AK  Native  people  take  pride  in  their  abil- 
ity to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Children  are  exposed  to  tra- 
ditional religious  practices  and  are 
encouraged  to  learn  tribal  traditions 
which,  in  turn,  strengthen  the  child's 
identity  and  helps  them  find  their 
place  in  the  world.  Federal  regula- 
tions must  recognize  and  uphold  the 
rights  of  Native  people  to  hunt  noose 
and  other  game  for  religious  cere- 
monies (i.o  potlatches).  The  tradi- 
tional Native  way  of  life  is 
endangered,  decisions  must  recog- 
nize and  lessen  the  economic  and 
human  impact  on  Native  people. 

AK  Native  people  in  Alaska  reside  in  rural 

areas  of  our  state  and  in  urban  areas 
-  closer  to  services,  jobs  and  hous- 
ing. In  urban  areas,  Native  people 
often  do  not  have  adequate  central 
meeting  places  to  practice  cultural 
heritage  and  receive  needed  ser- 
vices. Native  people  understand  that 
participating  in  cultural  practices  is  a 
way  of  strengthening  the  community, 
families  and  children.  Funding  must 
be  provided  to  urban  settings  which 
provide  central  meeting  areas  and 
services  for  AlaskaNative  people. 

FL  Students,  parents  and  guardians  will 

be  made  aware  of  special  education 
programs  which  are  available. 

FL  A  special  effort  must  be  made  to 

target  Indian  students  who  have  su- 
perior cognitive  or  performance  abil- 
ity and  make  available  special 
programming  that  will  enhance  these 
abilities.  As  is  the  case  for  Black  or 
other  minority  children  who  have  not 
been  exposed  to  the  material  in- 
volved in  the  test  questions  or  the 
stimulus  materials.  (Mercer  1979) 
Developed  the  SOMPA:  System  of 
Multicultural  Pluralistic  Assessment 
Technical  Manual.  Since  IQ  tests 
measure  primarily  "inappropriate 
content"  of  middle  class  values  and 
homes,  the  application  of  this  instru- 
ment may  compensate  scores  with 


the  norm  group.  Comparable  instru- 
ments need  to  be  applied  through 
further  research-application  and  data 
analysis  made  available  via  open  fel- 
lowships/grants to  independent  inter- 
ested personnel. 

KS  Creation  of  conflict  resolution 
committees  consisting  of  both  Native 
and  non-Native  people  to  resolve 
problems;  i.e.,  racism  that  affects 
self-esteem  and  participation  in 
school  districts. 

Ml  Schools  must  provide  services  for 

American  Indian  students  who  do  not 
meet  the  state  guidelines  of  special 
education  or  learning  disabled,  but 
who  do  not  function  at  grade  level 
because  of  different  learning  styles. 

Ml  All  states  must  familiarize  them- 

selves with  the  American  Indian  Spe- 
cial Education  Act  and  the  federal 
la*>*~  that  apply. 

Ml  Gifted  and  talented  American  Indian 

students  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  identified  and  receive  the  nec- 
essary program  support  to  best  meet 
their  needs. 

MT  A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  underrepresent- 
ation  of  American  Indians  in  educa- 
tion. 

MT  Traditional  family  roles  need  to  be 
addressed  to  determine  how  to  incor- 
porate changes  to  address  underre- 
presentation  in  education.  Tribes 
need  to  establish  education  as  a  top 
priority  for  their  people  and  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  address  equity  in 
education. 

MT  Indian  Health  Services  need  to  co- 
ordinate programs  with  educational 
institutions  in  promoting  family 
wellness  so  that  afocus  on  education 
can  take  place. 
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MT 

Tribal  colleges  need  to  develop  cur- 
ricula which  is  coordinated  with  other 
educational  institutions  that  will  pro- 
mote     educational  attainment 
throughouttheeducation  system. 

need  to  be  undertaken  to  improve 
riuubiny,  irdfibponaiion  ana  neaiin 
care;  and  that  federal  policies  should 
assist  in  creating  "incentives"  to  get 
parents  more  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Schools  should 

MT 

Universities  need  to  work  with  rpq- 
ervation  tribes  in  coordinating  educa- 
tional programs  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

alwavs  hp  nlappc,  that  caw  "Wp  uwant 

aivvayo  uc  jjiavsco  u  Idl  o ay     VVc  W dl  1 1 

you  here"  to  parents.  In  this  regard, 
schools  should  be  places  where  par- 
ents can  get  referrals  about  other 
services  available  to  assist  them  with 

MT 

Boarding  schoois  should  be  closed 
so  that  the  respc      ility  of  teaching, 
laioiiiy,  aiiu  ouoidiizii iy  cnnuren  re- 
mains  in  the  family,  in  the  local 
schools  system,  and  within  the  com- 
munity. 

any  concerns  or  problems.  More- 
over, all  teachers  should  be  sensitive 

tf\  "InHian   eti  iHiqc"    in  okHok  tr\  an 

iu    iiiuidii  oiuuitJo    in  oruer  10  en- 
hance  the  "pride  in  their  heritage" 
that  often  shapes  the  self-concept  of 
Indian  students.  Still  another  area  of 
concern  relates  to  the  traditional  rela- 

MT 

Communitv  pHiiratinn  mppHq  tn  ho 
dpvplonpd  in  rnn  ^^rt  uvith  fa  mil  w  anH 

wi\j|j\yU  ,  ii  i  \s  \j  i  |  ovl  I  Wl  III  1  all  111  y  dl  1 U 

trihal    mnrp^    narPnt  pffprtiwonacc 
n  mai    1 1  iui  co,    pai  ci  ii    ci  icollvcl  Icoo 

training  programs,  parent  assertive- 

npcc    traminn    nrnnramc     How  pnro 

iicoo  uduniiy  [jiuyiaiiio,  udy-odry 

tionship  between  Indians  and  the 
land;  the  inherent  privilege  of  fishing 
and  hunting  should  be  ensured  by  the 
Federal  government  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

services,  and  Head  Start  programs 

NC 

that  are  well  coordinated  and  working 

That,  in  achieving  the  National  Edu- 

forthesamegoals. 

cation     Goals     special  Federal 
attention  should  be  addressed  to 

MT 

Area  schools  need  to  promote  holis- 
tic education  with  the  total  commu- 
nity as  their  constituents.  School 

aHmini«  itratnrc  oan  oat  tkia  t/-\r-\ri 
dui  I  ill  II. >U  diui  o  Lfdil  bcl  in©  10116  Dy 

Dromotina  the  coordinatpd  pffnrt  anH 
getting  everyone  involved  in  educa- 
tion. 

Head  Start  in  Indian  communities; 
that  priority  for  parental  training  in 
nutrition  and  health  care  be  en- 
hanrpri*  that  lopal  trihpQ  hp  allnwpH 

i  ioi  lOCUi    11  1  CI  I  IUV_>ul   11  IUCO  UC  QIIUWCU 

and  encouraged  to  define  what  is  a 
"culturally  related"  need  and  that 
adult  education  funds  for  literacy  be 
increased. 

MT 

Individuals  can  hp  rp<$no,n9ihlp  fnr 

NE 

education  by  becoming  empowered 

Develop  initiate    strong  parenting 

to  make  the  necessary  changes  to 

classes. 

have  a  well  educated  society. 

NN 

Another  area  of  great  concern  to  con  - 

NC 

All  fpHpral  anH  ctato  nr\lir»iao  thot  of 
^ii  icucidl  dl  IU  oldlc  [JUULflcb  IMdl  dT- 

feet  Indian  people,  including  stu- 
dents, should  have  "set-aside"  funds 
forlndians. 

fprpncp  oarticinantQ  wa<?  <snprial  pHi  i- 
cation.  The  Navajo  Nation  faces  a 
crisis  in  special  education.  This  crisis 
is  most  severe  in  the  BIA-funded 
schools  but  it  is  serious  throughout. 

NC 

A  belief  that  underlies  the  above  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  not  practical  to  expect 
a  student  to  learn  effectively  if  she/he 
comes  to  school  without  breakfast  or 
is  poorly  clothed,  or  was  abused  at 
home  or  in  the  community  before 
she/he  arrives.  North  Carolina  Indi- 
ans believe  that  parents  of  Indian 
students  need  to  be  better  trained 
and  educated  about  their  responsibil- 
ity as  parents;  that  expanded  efforts 

The  Congress  orthe  President  needs 
to  investigate  the  critical  situation  of 
special  education  in  BIA  schools, 
where  lack  of  resources  and  program 
failures  place  the  entire  program  in 
violation  of  PL  94-1 42.  A  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  bring  the  programs  into 
compliance  is  urgently  needed. 
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NN  The  Navajo  Nation  lacks  credible 
data  on  special  education.  Such  data 
should  be  compiled  through  the 
cooperation  of  IHS,  the  BIA  and  the 
public  schools.  This  will  provide  a 
baseline  for  evaluating  the  extent  of 
need  for  special  education  services. 

NN  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  State  Plan  for  special  edu- 
cation, applicable  to  all  schools  and 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  This 
is  another  critical  need  that  could  be 
better  met  by  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  comparable  to  a  state  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Navajo 
State  Plan  could  also  involve  devel- 
opment of  culturally  appropriate  di- 
agnostic instruments  and  proce- 
dures, something  now  almost  totally 
lacking  in  special  education  pro- 
grams in  the  Navajo  Nation.  Federal 
laws  regarding  special  education, 
BIA  school  operations,  self  determi- 
nation contracting  and  Impact  Aid 
funding  need  to  be  evaluated  and 
changed  where  necessary  to  permit 
such  a  Navajo  State  Plan  to  be  devel- 
oped and  applied  to  all  Navajo 
schools. 

NN  In  this  light,  the  Navajo  Nation  should 
be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  con- 
tract all  special  education  programs 
operated  by  or  through  the  BIA.  The 
Navajo  Nation  should  also  be  assist- 
ed to  contract  and  provide  all  fed- 
erally supported  services  for  persons 
with  disabilities  for  which  Navajo  peo- 
ple are  eligible.  This  would  allow  the 
Navajo  Nation  to  provide  acontinuum 
of  services  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
tribally  operated  services  to  disabled 
persons.  Contracting  of  BIA  adult  and 
vocational  education  would  be  con- 
sistentwith  thisproposalaswell. 

NN  As  part  of  its  state  plan,  the  Navajo 
Nation  should  establish  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  development  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  staff 
working  with  disabled  children  and 
adults.  Training  resources  need  to  he 
identified  both  through  scholarship 
assistance  and  training  resources  for 
such  an  effort. 


NV  Often-times  Indian  Education  is 
thought  of  in  terms  of  those  children 
who  are  academically  deficient,  how- 
ever some  community  programs 
have  insisted  on  expanding  the 
scope  of  their  programs.  It  is  iden- 
tified throughout  this  narrative  that 
funding  continues  to  be  a  main  issue 
for  existing  and  future  programs  de- 
veloped. Not  only  does  the  Nevada 
State  Steering  Committee  recognize 
and  confirm  the  need  for  increased 
funding  for  existing  programs  but  rec- 
ommends the  allocation  of  more 
funds  for  Pilot,  Planning  and  Dem- 
onstration projects  for  innovative 
approached  which  can  be  replicated 
in  other  areas. 

NY  Funding  to  address  special  needs  of 
non-traditional  students,  teenage 
parents,  handicapped  students  as 
well  as  parent  community/student 
proactive  education  addressing  so- 
cial issues. 

NY  Need  for  funding  allocations  for  spe- 
cial education  activities,  like  NY 
Iroquois  Conference. 

NY  Intergovernmental  agreement  be  for- 
malized between  Indian  Nations  and 
U.S.  government  for  the  formation  of 
a  Department  of  Indian  Education 
that  would  consolidate  funding  re- 
sources, formulate  policies,  regula- 
tions and  definitions  based  upon 
mutual  collaboration  of  tribes. 

NY  Funding  to  address  special  needs  of 
non-traditional  students,  teenage 
parents,  handicapped  students  as 
well  as  parent  community  student 
proactive  education  addressing  so- 
cial issues. 

NY  All  Federal  policies  need  modification 
and  re-examination  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Native  Americans.  For  ex- 
ample, New  York  State  does  not  have 
Federal  boarding  schools  operated 
by  the  BIA  -  never  did,  nev  ar  will. 

NY  Re-examine  Snyder  \ct.  Should 
graduate  education  be  free? 
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NY  More  control  by  Native  American 
people. 

OK  The  establishment  of  the  State  Indian 
Child  Advocacy  Council  to  ensure 
the  health,  protection  and  education 
of  Indianchildren. 

OK  Design  information  on  current  family 
value  systems  and  delegate  to 
school  personal, 

OK  Allow  students  to  receive  counseling 
with  federal  monies  and  have  a  pay- 
backsystem  like  IHS  does. 

OK  Mechanism  for  teaching  parenting 
skiiis. 

OR  Culturally  sensitive  and  appropriate 
methods  of  assessment  and  evalu- 
ation which  accurately  reflect  the  ho- 
listic learning  styles  of  Native 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students  will  be  administered  to  iden- 
tify and  provide  educational  support 
services  to  those  students  who  are 
gifted,  talented,  and  creative;  those 
students  with  physical  and  or  mental 
handicaps,  and  those  who  require 
rehabilitation.  All  Native  American 
children  have  a  right  to  equal  educa- 
tion. 

SD  Assess  the  adult/community  educa- 
tion needs  of  handicapped  adults  and 
structure  programs  to  meet  their 
needs. 

SD  Educators  must  assure  that  the 
needs  of  disabled  Indian  children  and 
their  families  are  a  priority  in  the  de- 
velopment of  strategies  and  goals. 

SD  Advocate  for  disabled  Indian  children 
at  both  state  and  tribal  levels  to 
assure  collaboration  and  efficiency  in 
the  delivery  of  services. 

SD  Develop  special  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  FAE/FAS  children 
through  curricula  and  teacher  train- 
ing. Search  for  successful  models 
which  incorporate  tribal  values. 


SD  State  agencies  should  assist  urban 
school  systems  with  negotiating  in 
good  faith  with  tribes  for  the  delivery 
of  special  education  initiatives  to 
serve  the  need  of  urban  youth  and 
adults. 

UT  Strict  regulations  and  enforcement  of 

admitting  students  into  special  edu- 
cation. 

UT  District  policies  on  gifted  and  talented 

programs  that  stress  sensitivity  to 
Native  American  qualifications. 

UT  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education 
establish  a  task  force  in  concert  with 
Indian  tribes  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  service  needs,  program  ser- 
vices available  and  to  draw  up  a  com- 
prehensive long  term  special 
education  service  delivery  plan  to 
meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian 
handicapped  under  PL  94-142.  The 
delivery  plan  to  include  categorical 
funding  to  serve  the  Indian  handi- 
capped who  are  on  reservations 
where  the  need  for  services  is  most 
critical. 

UT  .  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education, 
special  education  services  depart- 
ment, Indian  tribes,  and  Indian  edu- 
cators must  work  in  concert  to  initiate 
concrete  efforts  of  developing  alter- 
native and  or  supporting  academic 
testing  instruments  which  take  into 
consideration  the  Indian  students 
unique  characteristics. 

Wl  Funding  for  gifted  and  talented  stu- 

dents be  allocated  similar  to  special 
education  so  program  needs  for  stu- 
dentscan  be  planned  in  advance. 

Wl  Grant  monies  should  be  made  avail- 

able to  address  the  needs  of  the 
special  needs  Indian  child, 

MN  Parents  need  to  know  their  rights  and 
the  rights  of  their  children,  as  well  as 
options  available  to  them  in  resolving 
problems  with  the  schools. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
CONCERNS 

AL  Inequitable  standards  and  alloca- 
tions exist  between  students  of  state 
and  federally  recognized  tribes  for 
fellowship  and  scholarship. 

AL  By  the  year  2000,  all  Indian  students 

will  be  able  to  compete  for  federal 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  wheth- 
erf ederal  or  state  recognized  tribes. 

AK  Clarify  tribal  status  for  recognition 
and  funding  eligibility. 

AK  Tribal  authority  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  state  of  Alaska.  The  state 
does  not  acknowledge  the  special 
relationship  of  the  Alaska  Natives  to 
the  federal  government. 

AK  Recommend  withholding  federal  dol- 
lars to  those  states  which  do  not  rec- 
ognize tribal  authority  (similar  to 
highway  dollars  tied  to  speed  limits 
and  drunk  driving  laws.) 

AK  Federal  jurisdiction  over  lands  some- 
times conflicts  with  other  federal  poli- 
cies and  with  Native  philosophies. 

AK  Clarification  is  needed  in  the  area  of 
tribal  property  vs.  individual  property 
(artifacts,  i.e.  ownership  of  archae- 
ological findings). 

AK  More  local  control  must  be  given  to 
communities  to  identify  and  develop 
governmentbasedupontheirneeds. 

AK  The  tribal  people  throughout  Alaska 
have  had  to  learn  to  live  in  two 
"worlds",  two  cultures.. .NOT  ONE 
GENERIC  "ALASKAN  WORLD", 
OR  ONE  GENERIC  "AMERICAN" 
CULTURE. 


AK  Our  ancestors  who  live  through  us 
and  through  our  children,  have  given 
us  a  tribal  way  of  life,  a  tribal  way  of 
living,  and  a  tribal  way  of  thinking, 
which  we  must  and  we  will  continue  to 
teachtoourchildren. 

AK  As  people  from  Western  culture  intro- 
duced to  or  imposed  upon  Alaska's 
tribal  people  the  systems  of  their 
ways,  Alaska  Natives  have  had  to 
learn  the  social,  economic,  political 
and  technical  skills  of  the  non-Native 
worldaswell. 

AK  Increasingly  competitive  job  mar- 
kets, new  and  useful  technologies 
and  the  political,  social  and  spiritual 
challenges  tribal  people  face  today 
require  us  to  learn  more  skills  for  our 
survival  than  ever  before. 

Ml  If  the  Federal  Government  and  the 

State  of  Michigan  -ire  to  enhance  the 
educational  outcomes  of  Michigan 
Indian  students  they  must  go  through 
policy  development  and  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  the  BIA,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Michigan  Board  of  Education 
work  with  post  secondary  institutions 
to  assure  that  the  following  concepts 
and  ideas  are  fully  incorporated  in  all 
aspects  of  the  higher  education  pro- 
gram. 

Ml  College/Universities  and  Tribal  com- 

munities must  continually  identify 
barriers  and  seek  workable  solutions 
to  enhance  retention. 

Ml  College/Universities  and  local  Ameri- 

can Indian  Communities  must  break 
down  barriers  by  implementing  prob- 
lem solving  strategies  through  team- 
work and  combining  the  efforts  of 
people  from  different  institution/  In- 
dian community  areas. 

Ml  College/Universities  and  American 

Indian  Communities  must  under- 
stand that  all  stakeholders  in  the  edu- 
cation system  must  be  involved  in 
identifying  problems,  designing  pro- 
grams, planning,  budgeting,  and  se- 
lecting materials. 
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Ml  Institutions  of  higher  education  need 

to  be  more  effective  in  their  outreach 
to  American  Indian  communities. 

Ml  Classes  and  programs  need  to  be 

developed  and  implemented  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity with  BIA  and  Department  of 
Eudcation  financial  support. 

Ml  Higher  education  institutions  need  to 

develop  and  implement  active  reten- 
tion and  support  systems  for  their 
Indianstudents, 

Ml  Transferability  of  American  Indian 

Studies  courses  is  needed. 

Ml  Michigan  American  Indian  students 

often  lack  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  availability  of  financial 
aid  for  higher  education  due  to  a  lack 
of  supportive  services  (i.e.  available 
information,  forms  needed,  applica- 
tion deadlines,  etc.) 

Ml  Michigan  ^perican  Indian  students 

often  lack  ac&ess  to  financial  aid  in- 
formation concerning  programs  de- 
signed especially  for  American  Indian 
students  particularly  private  and 
foundationdollars. 

Ml  Michigan  American  Indian  students 

in  higher  education  are  often  victims 
of  misunderstandings  and  racial  in- 
tolerance both  intentional  and  unin- 
tentional. Recently,  situations  have 
been  exacerbated  by  the  use  of 
American  Indian  symbolsas  mascots 
forcollege  athletic  teams. 

NE  Need  for  competent  Lobbying  for 

New  England. 

NE         What  is  the  function  of  ICED  &  eligibil- 
ity requirements. 

NV         Funding  to  community  based  educa- 
tion programs. 


NV  Have  group  continue  after  Sept- 
ember, Inter-Tribal  Council  of 
Nevada  (ITCN).  Priority  needs  to  be 
identified  by  tribal  councils,  tribal 
councils  must  C]\ve  their  commit- 
ment. 

NV  Educating  grant  writers-lack  of  time 
to  write  grants. 

NV         Jurisdictional  issues. 

NV  Identification  of  community  re- 
sources. 

NV  Educating  school  districts  on  impact 
aid. 

NV  Although  Nevada  receives  approxi- 
mately $755,000for  Indian  Education 
as  indicated  below,  it  is  undoubtedly 
insufficient.  It  is  conservatively  es- 
timated that  3  million  dollars  is  need- 
ed just  to  maintain  and  support 
existing  educational  programs.  An 
additional  8-10  million  dollars  is  need- 
ed to  renovate  or  build  new  facilities 
which  are  currently  considered  sub- 
standard, 

$224,000 -Johnson-O'Mally 

S38.000-  Adult  Vocational  Training 

S31 1,000- Higher  Education 

$1 82.000  -  Pyramid  Lake 

OK  Many  tribes  do  not  have  resources  to 
fund  education  programs. 

OR  The  decreasing  opportunity  for  high- 
er education  opportunities.  In- 
creased tuition;  reduced  admission 
levels;  and  higher  academic  admis- 
sion standards. 

MN  Financial  Aid:  10-day  waiting  period 
and  too  many  loans. 

MN  High  school  to  college  transition 
problems  -  knowledge  of  college  ex- 
pectations. 

MN  '  Small  American  Indian  student  popu- 
lation in  college. 
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MN         Funding:  $5,820  per  student  (FTE); 

$20  million  facilities;  $10  million  en- 
dowment. Tribal  colleges  must  be  an 
important  part  of  the  learning 
continuum  of  Indian  people  and  life 
long  learning.  Tribal  colleges  repre- 
senttribal  sovereignty  and  self-deter- 
mination: language  and  culture 
preservation;  economic  develop- 
ment; research;  tribal  citizenship; 
and  relationships  and  partnerships 
government-to-government. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AL  Change  in  legislation  and/or  regula- 
tions of  existing  scholarship  pro- 
grams to  include  Federal  and  state 
recognized  Indian  students. 

AK  If  you  were  able  to  amend  Title  V,  Title 
VII,  Chapter  I,  Impact  Aid,  JO.'  "  lEA, 
etc.,  what  changes  to  these  laws 
would  be  made? 

AK  Recommendations  under  various 
categories,  JOM,  IE  A,  Title  V,  etc., 
that  funding  NOT  be  consolidated 
under  one  funding  source.  Recom- 
mendations that  separate  program 
funding  be  maintained,  but  allow  for 
waivers  to  regulations  to  meet  spe- 
cial circumstances  orlocal  needs. 

AK  Indian  Education  Act  funds  should 
continue  to  be  appropriated  directly 
to  school  districts.  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funding  should  continue  to 
be  appropriated  to  tribal  authorities. 
Advisory  and  policy  committees  par- 
ticipation is  imperative  for  the  suc- 
cess, control  and  implementation  of 
these  programs. 

AK  Indian  Education  programs  in  Alaska 
are  inadequately  and  inequitably 
funded.  Since  there  are  no  BIA 
schools  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
funding  for  Indian  and  Native  educa- 
tion programs  is  often  not  available  or 
accessible  to  Alaska  Natives  be- 
cause they  are  ineligible  under  the 
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funding  regulations  or  guidelines.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion seek  a  definition  of  Indian/Native 
American  education  programs  that 
includes  federal  funding  eligibility 
and  accessibility  in  all  areas  that  in- 
cludes Alaska  Natives.  Because  of 
the  ineligibility  of  Alaska  Natives  to 
funding  sources,  it  creates  inequity. 

AK  The  unique  funding  situation  in  Alas- 
ka must  be  recognized  by  federal 
funding  agencies.  The  cost  of  deliv- 
ery of  services  is  not  comparable  to 
other  regions  in  the  country  and  often 
does  not  meet  the  minimal  needs  of 
Alaska  Native  students,  thus  the  dis- 
parity in  funding  relates  directly  to  a 
disparity  and  inequity  in  services. 

AK  Delegates  recommended  that  be- 
cause of  the  unique  eligibility  con- 
ditions created  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (ANCSA)  of 
1971 ,  the  identification  and  certifica- 
tion of  eligible  Alaska  Native/Indian 
children  in  Alaska  continue  through 
current  regulations  until  such  time 
Alaska  tribes  determine  tribal  mem- 
bership. 

AK  Delegates  recommended  that  NO 
policy  be  established  that  would  in- 
fringe upon  existing  authority  of  tribes 
to  define  their  own  membership. 
Tribes  must  have  the  ability  to  deter- 
minetheirown  membership. 

AK  The  federal  government  must  recog- 
nize the  diversity  and  needs  of  tribal 
organizations  in  exercising  self-de- 
termination. 

AK  Trust  responsibility  of  federal  govern- 

ment to  Alaska  Natives  must  be 
recognized  and  enforced. 

AK  Federal  Indian  educational  policies 
must  reflect  and  insure  local  control 
in  educational  programs. 

AK  Is  there  a  need  for  consistent  defini- 
tion of  Indian  for  eligibility  purposes? 
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AK  There  was  must  discussion  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  definition  of 
"Indian".  The  delegate  nominees' 
position  on  defining  "Indian"  is  reiter- 
ated -  there  should  not  be  policy  es- 
tablished that  would  infringe  upon  the 
existing  authority  of  tribes  to  define 
their  own  memberships. 

AK  Since  tribal  memberships  are  not  de- 
termined nor  complete  in  Alaska  and 
because  of  the  unique  eligibility  con- 
ditions created  by  ANCSA,  the  iden- 
tification and  certification  of  eligible 
children  in  Alaska  should  continue 
through  current  regulation  until  Alas- 
kan tribes  determine  their  member- 
ship. 

AK  Again,  the  delegate  nominees 
request  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  seek  a 
definition  of  Native/Indian  education 
programs  providing  federal  funding, 
that  the  definition  include  Alaska  Na- 
tive eligibility  for  all  areas  of  funding 
available  to  Native/Indians. 

AK  It  was  decided  that  rather  than  using 
the  year  2000  we  should  amend  the 
time  frame  to  the  year  1 994  to  imple- 
ment these  programs.  The  rationale 
for  amendment  is  that  the  present 
administration  would  be  out  of  office 
by  the  year  2000.  In  1 994  it  would  be 
held  accountable  to  attain  these 
goals. 

AK  Adoption  of  Native  children  through 
IRA  or  traditional  council  must  be 
recognized  by  the  state. 

AK  Economic  development  should  be 
determined  locally.  It  should  be  cul- 
turally relevant  and  environmentally 
sound. 

AK  Models  of  successful  tribal  self-gov- 
ernment must  be  identified  and  ana- 
lyzed for  local  applicability. 

AK  Native  people  must  be  know- 
ledgeable of  the  impact  of  federal 
laws  on  their  local  government  and 
communities. 


AK  Basic  needs  and  services  must  be 
met  before  economic  development 
programs  are  considered . 

AK  Tribal  governments  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  actions  taken  on  behalf 
of  people. 

AK  The  Native  community  infrastructure 
is  not  incongruent  with  western  edu- 
cation. The  education  system  must 
become  more  compatible  with  the 
Native  community  infrastructure. 

AK  Tribal  government  internships  must 
be  more  accessible  to  Native  stu- 
dents. 

AK  Simplify  application  process  and  re- 
porting proced ures;  current  reporting 
requirements  are  time-consuming 
and  a  burden  relative  to  the  amount  of 
dollars  received. 

AK  Because  of  the  unique  conditions 
created  by  the  ANCSA  definitions 
used  to  identify  Indian  villages,  res- 
ervations and  tribes,  we  must  make 
allowances  for  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  in  the  case  of  Alaska. 

AK  Local  control  is  the  key  to  identifica- 
tion of  problems/solutions  for  suc- 
cessful tribal  governments. 

AK  Local  control  must  be  in  place  to 
insure  that  community  needs  are  met 
by  Federal/state  funding  sources, 
rather  than  the  Federal/state  funding 
responding  to  agency  needs. 

AK  The  subsistence  right  of  Native  peo- 
plemust  be  defined. 

AK  Subsistence  needs  to  be  recognized 
as  a  valued  economic  system. 

AK  Cultural  practice  shculd  be  included 
in  the  definition.  It  should  not  be  in 
economic  terms,  or  in  geographic 
terms. 
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AK  It  was  strongly  felt  that  we  must  use 
the  strengths  of  our  survival  (cultural 
and  physical)  to  develop  a  preventa- 
tive and  positive  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  programs  and  activities. 
Community  wide  support  of  cultural 
preservation  of  Alaska  Native  cul- 
tures is  imperative.  The  preservation 
should  focus  on  values  and  beliefs 
that  contributed  to  our  survival  as  a 
people. 

AK  The  community  needs  to  define  what 
is  acceptable  behavior.  We  must  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  ourselves  and 
forourcommunity. 

AK  US  Senate  Bill  1 595  for  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  Alaska  Native 
languages  must  be  supported. 

AK  Religious  freedom  must  be  respect- 
ed. 

AK  The  use  of  traditional  practices  must 
be  encouraged  and  "expected. 

AK  Support  the  return  of  tribal  remains 
and  artifacts  to  tribes. 

AK  The  community  must  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  caro  and  placement  of 
itschildren. 

AK  Non-profit  organizations  that  receive 
funds  to  serve  Native  people  should 
implement  training  and  methods  of 
service  that  are  culturally  relevant 
and  appropriate. 

AK  There  is  a  need  to  look  at  representa- 
tion of  Alaska  Native  people,  incar- 
cerated in  both  juvenile  and  adult 
facilities  as  it  compares  to  the  popula- 
tion asa  whole. 

AK  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  &  Deliquent 
Preventation  (OJJDP):  Alaska  is  in 
waiver  status  from  complying  with 
the  federal  policy  requiring  separa- 
tion of  juvenile  offenders  from  adult 
offenders  because  of  inadequate 
space  and 


facilities  in  the  villages,  .ska  must 
continue  to  receive  vunds  from 
OJJDP  to  expedite  compliance  with 
this  federal  law. 

AK  Maximize  Native  participation  in  the 
judicial  process;  must  include  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  tribal 
courts  by  the  state  of  Alaska. 

AK  Native  people  must  be  educated  as  to 
the  roles  and  procedures  involved  in 
the  judicial  process.  Increased 
awareness  of  career  opportunities  in 
the  tribal  courts  and  the  state  judicial 
system  must  be  made  available  to 
Alaska  Natives. 

AK  Basic  human  and  community  ser- 
vices (i.e.,  health  care,  water  and 
sewer)  must  be  available  before  eco- 
nomic development  (tourism)  is  con- 
sidered. 

AK  In  some  areas  of  the  nation,  Native 
tribes  generate  income  from  estab- 
lishing gambling  activities.  Is  this  ap- 
plicable and,  or  appropriate  for  Alaska 
tribes?  Viable  economic  develop- 
ment opportunities  must  be  deter- 
mined locally. 

AK  It  must  be  widely  recognized  that 
economic  development  and  employ- 
ment increases  self-esteem.  Affir- 
mative Action  policies  should  include 
employment  and/or  training.  Compli- 
ance of  the  EEO  by  federal  contrac- 
tors must  be  enforced  to  insure  that 
employment  opportunities  at  all  skill 
levels  are  available  to  minorities,  in- 
cluding Alaska  Natives. 

AK  Native  people  are  not  hired  at  a  level 
equal  to  capabilities  and  training,  but 
rather  at  entry  levels  to  satisfy  affir- 
mative action  numbers. 

AK  Most  Native  people  lack  an  aware- 
ness of  the  impact  of  federal  laws  on 
Indian  and  Native  people. 
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The  environment  must  be  protected; 
clean  air,  water  and  land  must  be- 
come a  national  priority.  A  nuclear 
free  zone  must  be  established  in 
Alaska. 

Legislation  for  a  pan-Indian  congress 
to  meet  every  5  years  to  review  pro- 
grams and  progress  should  be  en- 
acted. 

Rental  property  laws  and/or 
procedures  may  not  be  effective  in 
overriding  violations  of  fair  housing. 

The  State  of  Alaska  needs  to  validate 
the  existence  of  Alaska  Native  people 
and  recognize  their  rights  and  status 
as  tribes. 

Native  students,  parents  and  tribes 
receive  mixed  messages  when  the 
state  legislature  or  administrative 
branches  or  government  refuse  to 
recognize  their  status  as  Native  peo- 
ple while  the  federal  government  and 
other  state  governments  do.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  establish  a  close  cooperative 
working  partnership  without  mutual 
respect. 

Native  people  in  Alaska  reside  in  rural 
areas  of  our  state  and  in  urban  areas 
-  closer  to  services,  jobs  and  hous- 
ing. In  urban  areas,  Native  people 
often  do  not  have  adequate  central 
meeting  places  to  practice  cultural 
heritage  and  receive  needed  ser- 
vices. Native  people  understand  that 
participation  in  cultural  practices  is  a 
way  of  strengthening  the  community, 
families  and  children.  Funding  must 
be  provided  to  urban  settings  which 
provide  central  meeting  areas  and 
services  for  Alaska  Native  people. 

Federal  decisions  impact  Native  peo- 
ple in  Alaska.  Legislation  and  funding 
decisions  must  consider  the  unique 
needs  of  Alaska  Native  people.  De- 
cisions must  ensure  that  Alaska  Na- 
tive tribal  rights  are  upheld  and  that 
our  specific  needs  are  met. 


CO  Fort  Lewis  College  in  Durango,  as  a 
land  grant  institution,  provides  tu- 
ition-free education  to  Native  stu- 
dents through  state  fund. 

CO  Financial  incentives  and  other 
programs  should  be  established  to 
enable  Native  people  to  prepare  to  be 
teachers  and  to  commit  to  work  in 
schools  with  Native  students. 

IA  There  exists  a  shortage  of  Nati/e 

American  teachers,  counselors  a^d 
educators.  We  recommend  that  fed- 
eral legislation  be  enacted  to  supple- 
ment current  BIA/IHS  training 
programs  to  include  funding  for  un- 
dergraduates in  education  and  health 
as  well  as  to  increase  funding  for 
graduate  training  for  Native  American 
Professionals. 

IA  Federal  legislation  in  reference  to  In- 

dian Education  Programs  needs  to 
be  comprehensive  in  nature.  Need  to 
look  at  funding  programs  that  meet 
the  needs  of  students. 

KS  Financial  support  should  be  provided 
for  the  Native  American  student  who 
wishes  to  pursue  an  advanced  pro- 
fessional degree  with  the  intent  of 
obtaining  an  academic  teaching  ca- 
reer. 

KS  Financial  support  should  be  provided 
for  practicing  Native  American  edu- 
cators who  desire  to  enchance  their 
professional  credentials. 

KS  Faculty/Administrators  and  staff  re- 
ceive indepth  training  to  make  them 
more  aware,  sensitive  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  American  Indian 
traditions,  culture,  and  lifestyle. 

KS  A  resolution  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  a  retention  plan  for  Native 
American  students  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion 
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The  Kansas  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Indian  Education  and 
Kansas  Association  for  Native  Ameri- 
can Education  recognized  that  the 
retention  of  Native  American  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  is  a  con- 
cern. 

If  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  to  enhance  the 
educational  outcomes  of  Michigan 
Indian  students,  they  must  go 
through  policy  development  and  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  BIA,  Office  of 
Education  and  Michigan  Board  of 
Education  work  with  post  secondary 
institutions  to  assure  that  the  follow- 
ing concepts  and  ideas  are  fully  incor- 
porated in  all  aspects  of  the  higher 
education  program. 

OIE  must  provide  a  60-day  response 
time  for  Fellowship  approval  or  de- 
nial. The  law  must  also  disallow  ex- 
tension to  OIE  in  meeting  this 
standard. 

The    Federal    government  must 
assure  that  Program  dollars  identified 
to  service  American  Indian  students 
are  being  used  for  their  intended  pur-  • 
pose. 

Lower  the  parental  contribution  to  a 
level  which  would  allow  students 
from  middle  income  families  to  re- 
ceive PELL  support. 

Indian  health  scholarships  require 
that  applicants  must  be  notified  within 
60  days  after  application  concern  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  this  scholarship. 

Tribal  Controlled  Community  College 
Act  use  a  system,  based  on  ISEP, 
which  would  give  base-level  funding 
of  at  least  5300,000  dollars  to  small 
colleges  with  fewer  than  260  full-time 
students  in  addition  to  ISCfunding. 

Financial  Aid:  Student  summer  em- 
ployment earnings  must  be  excluded 
from  the  student  family  contribution 
formula  used  to  determine  financial 
aid  need. 


Ml 
Ml 

Ml 
Ml 


Ml 


Ml 


Ml 

Ml 
Ml 


Additional  money  for  books  and  fees 
must  be  made  available. 

Financial  aid  staff  should  be  knowl- 
edgeable of  all  financial  aid  opportu- 
nities available  to  American  Indian 
students. 

Financial  aid  staffs  must  be  culturally 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  American 
Indian  students  in  highereducation. 

BIA;  Leave  higher  education,  AVT, 
adult  education  and  JOM  guidelines 
astheyare. 

Permit  tribes  to  develp  their  own  poli- 
cies concerning  application,  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  and  program  monitoring 
and  evaluation. 

Increased  higher  education  program 
funding  must  be  made  available  to 
tribal  governments  immediately. 

Use  the  Michigan  Indian  tuition  pro- 
gram as  a  national  model.  Extend  the 
Michigan  Tuition  Waiver  legislation  to 
include  tribal-controlled  colleges  as 
eligible  sits  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
Tuition  Waiver  Program. 

Extend  the  Michigan  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Caesar  Chavez,  Rosa 
Parks  initiatives  programs  to  include 
community  colleges.  The  fellowship 
programs  should  include  bachelors 
degree-level  students.  We  also  need 
to  get  more  input  from  Indian  people 
on  methods  to  increase  American 
Indian  studentinvolvement. 

Increased  publicity  is  needed  so  that 
Indian  students  are  aware  of  the  TIP 
(Tuition  Incentive  Program). 

Additional  money  for  books  and  fees 
must  be  madeavailable. 

Financial  aid  staff  should  be  knowl- 
edgeable of  all  financial  aid  opportu- 
nities available  to  American  Indian 
students. 
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Ml  BIA  *  Leave  higher  education,  AVT, 

adult  education  and  JOM  guidelines 
as  they  are. 

Ml  Permit  tribes  to  develop  their  own 

policies  concerning  application,  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  and  program 
funding  must  be  made  available  to 
tribal  governments  immediately. 

MI  Increased  higher  education  program 

funding  must  be  made  available  to 
tribal  governmentsimmediately. 

;Vll  Use  Michigan's  Indian  Tuition  Waiver 

Program  asa  national  model. 

Ml  Extend  the  Michigan  Tuition  Waiver 

legislation  to  include  tribal-controlled 
colleges  as  eligible  sitesforthe  use  of 
the  Indian  Tuition  Waiver  Program. 

Ml  Extend  the  program  to  include  com- 

munitycolleges. 

Ml  The  fellowship  programs  should  in- 

clude bachelors  degree-level 
students. 

MI  Get  more  input  from  Indian  people  on 

methodstoincrease  American  Indian 
student  involvement. 

Ml  Student  summer  employment  earn- 

ings must  be  excluded  from  the  stu- 
dent family  contribution  formula 
used  to  determinefinancial  aid  need. 

Ml  Financial  aid  staffs  must  be  culturally 

sensitive  to  the  needs  of  American 
Indian  students  in  higher  education. 

Ml  College  curriculum  developmental 

funds  for  implementation  of  teacher 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  Na- 
tive students  (national  emphasis). 

Ml  Encourage  achievement  in  higher 

education/vocational. 

Ml  Incentive  programsforcollege. 

Ml  Complete  financial  aidforcollege. 


MT  American  Indians  face  a  myriad  of 
socioeconomic  changes  which  ham- 
'  per  educational  achievement.  The 
President  and  Congress  must  com- 
municate and  carry  outthe  mandates 
of  the  federal  trust  responsibility  to 
American  Indiantribes, 

MT  Large  numbers  of  American  Indians 
reside  off  reservation  and  do  not 
benefit  from  education  programs  de- 
signed for  their  benefit  and  participa- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 
must  revise  the  JohnsonO'Malley 
Act  to  include  all  eligible  American 
Indian  students  and  increase  the  lev- 
eloffunding. 

MT  BIA  educational  dollars  are  not  in 
sync  with  levels  of  participation . 

MT  BIA  boarding  school  institution  is  not 
in  sync  with  universal  expectations 
for  participation  and  self-determina- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 
must  review  the  mission,  intent,  and 
effectiveness  of  boarding  schools, 
especially  asthey  relate  to  cost  effec- 
tiveness, cultural  expectations  of 
tribes,  community  values,  the  educa- 
tional delivery  system,  and  parental 
responsibilitiesand  expectations. 

MT  There  is  a  documented  need  for  edu- 
cational facilities.  The  President  and 
Congress  must  increase  levels  of 
funding  for  PL  81-815  (school  con- 
struction), appropriate  construction 
funding  for  PL  95-471  (as  amended), 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  As- 
sistance College  Act,  1972,  and 
amend  Headstart/Day  Care  legisla- 
tion to  allow  for  facilities  construction 
and  renovation. 

MT  Some  states  have/are  using  PL 
81-874,  Impact  Aid  funds  in  state 
equalization  plans,  thereby  damag- 
ing the  intent  of  the  law.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  must  review 
current  state  efforts  toward  equaliza- 
tion in  an  effort  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  1978  amendments  to  the 
law,  which  (1)  ensured  parental 
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involvement,  and  (2)  addressed  the 
unique  and  special  needs  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  students.  They  must  also 
review  the  financial  status  of  those 
schooftJistricts  which  enroll  signifi- 
cant n  urn  bers  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dent, since  federal  land  is  non- 
taxable. 

MT  Federal  policy  is  to  assimilate  or  ter- 
minate American  Indian  tribes,  there- 
by damaging  American  Indian 
sovereignty,  self-sufficiency,  and 
self-reliance.  The  President  and 
Congress  must  reaffirm  the  treaties 
and  the  unique  and  special  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  federal 
government  and  tribes.  They  must 
allow  for  the  reassessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  tribal  governance  struc- 
ture and  the  relationship  between 
tribes  and  the  federal  government 
and  they  must  encourage  change  in 
the  tribal  governance  structure  and  in 
the  relationship  between  the  tribes 
and  the  federal  government  so  that 
true  self-determination  can  occur. 

MT  The  President  and  Congress  must 
provide  new  initiatives  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  promote  one  of  America's 
most  important  and  precious  re- 
sources: diversity  of  its  culture  and 
people.  They  must  appropriate  funds 
to  implement  the  Native  American 
Language  Act  and  strengthen  the  Na- 
tive American  Religious  Freedom 

ACt. 

MT  The  varying  definitions  of  American 
Indians  for  program  purposes  have  a 
detrimental  and  divisive  effect  on 
American  Indians,  individually  and 
collectively.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress must  review  this  detrimental 
and  divisive  effect  with  all  affected 
entities.  They  must  review  the  ade- 
quacy of  funding  as  related  to  those 
programs  requiring  definition  of 
"American  Indian"  and  review  the 
unserved  American  Indian  popula- 
tions that  result  from  varying  defini- 
tions. They  must  also  review  the 
tribes  enrollment  practices  as  they 
relate  to  provision  of  benefits  and 
review  this  issue  as  it  relates  to  non- 
federal^ recognized  tribes. 


MT  There  must  be  equity  educational  at- 
tainment for  all  Montana  minorities, 
especially  American  Indians,  begin- 
ning at  the  earliest  possible  level.  We 
must  assess  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  determine  where  they  must 
begin  to  address  the  underre-  pre- 
sentation of  minorities  in  education. 
Once  decided,  a  plan  of  action  will 
need  to  be  formalized  and  approved 
by  all  institutions/individuals  involved 
and  committed  to  making  the 
change. 

MT  A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  under-representa- 
tion  of  American  Indians  in  education. 

MT  Traditional  family  roles  need  to  be 
addressed  to  determine  howto  incor- 
porate changes  to  address  underre- 
presentation  in  education.  Tribes 
need  to  establish  education  as  a  top 
priority  for  their  people  and  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  address  equity  in 
education. 

MT  Indian  Health  Services  need  to  co- 
ordinate programs  with  educational 
institutions  in  promoting  family 
wellness  so  that  afocus  on  education 
can  take  place. 

MT  Tribal  colleges  need  to  develop  cur- 
ricula which  is  coordinated  with  oth- 
er-educational institutions  that  will 
promote  educational  attainment 
th  roughout  the  education  system. 

MT  Universities  need  to  work  with  res- 
ervation tribes  in  coordinating  educa- 
tional programs  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

MT  Boarding  schools  should  be  closed 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  teaching, 
raising,  and  socializing  children  re- 
mains in  the  family,  in  the  local 
schools  system,  and  within  the  com- 
munity. 
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MT  Community  education  needs  to  de- 
velop, in  consort  with  family  and  tribal 
mores,  parent  effectiveness  training 
programs,  parent  assertiveness 
training  programs,  day-care  ser- 
vices, and  Head  Start  programs  that 
are  well  coordinated  and  working  for 
the  same  goals. 

MT  Area  schools  need  to  promote  holis- 
tic education  with  the  total  commu- 
nity as  their  constituents.  School 
administrators  can  set  the  tone  by 
promoting  the  coordinated  effort  and 
getting  everyone  involved  in  educa- 
tion. 

MT  Individuals  can  be  responsible  for 
education  by  becoming  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  to 
have  a  well  educated  society. 

NC  in  responding  to  this  question,  the 
following  survey  data  were  utilized. 
First,  89%  of  the  survey  respondents 
"strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  one  national  Indian 
Education  policy  to  be  created  which 
can  adequately  address  the  diverse 
needs  of  American  Indians.  Second, 
federal  legislation,  laws  and  regula- 
tions should  take  into  account  de- 
cision making  at  the  local  and  state 
levels.  Third,  direct  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  Indian  tribes  or  other  groups 
should  continue  to  serve  as  a  primary 
means  for  funding  Indian  Education 
programs,  whether  federally  recog- 
nized or  non-federally  recognized. 
Fourth,  a  base  amount  of  funding 
should  be  established  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation programs  to  ensure  that  small 
projects  can  be  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively administered. 

NC  That  data  be  carefully  examined  to 
assure  that  Indians  are  properly  and 
accurately  counted  that  all  may  bene- 
fit. 

NC  All  federal  and  state  policies  that  af- 
fect Indian  people,  including 
students,  should  have  "set-aside" 
funds  for  Indians. 


NC 


NC 

NC 
NC 

NC 


A  belief  that  underlies  the  above  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  not  practical  to  expect 
a  student  to  learn  effectively  if  she/he 
comes  to  school  without  breakfast  or 
is  poorly  clothed,  or  was  abused  at 
home  or  in  the  community  before 
she/he  arrives.  North  Carolina  Indi- 
ans believe  that  parents  of  Indian 
students  need  to  be  better  trained 
and  educated  about  their  responsibil- 
ity as  parents;  that  expanded  efforts 
need  to  be  undertaken  to  improve 
housing,  transportation  and  health 
care;  and  that  federal  policies  should 
assist  in  creating  "incentives"  to  get 
parents  more  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Schools  should 
always  be  places  that  say  "We  want 
you  here"  to  parents.  In  this  regard, 
schools  should  be  places  where  par- 
ents can  get  referrals  about  other 
services  available  to  assist  them  with 
any  concerns  or  problems.  More- 
over, all  teachers  should  be  sensitive 
to  "Indian  studies"  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  "pride  in  their  heritage" 
that  often  shapes  the  self-concept  of 
Indian  students.  Still  another  area  of 
concern  relates  to  the  traditional  rel  a- 
tionship  between  Indians  and  the 
land;  the  inherent  privilege  of  fishing 
and  hunting  should  be  ensured  by  the 
federal  government  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  1980  Definition  of  Indian  Study 
should  remain  the  guiding  criteria  de- 
fining participant  eligibility  for  Indian 
Education  programs. 

The  federal  definition  "  minority" 
shouldinclude  Indians. 

Indian  tribes  with  "direct"  relation- 
ship with  the  federal  government 
maintain  jurisdiction  over  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 

Improved  monitoring  efforts  should 
be  established  at  the  federal  and 
state  levels  to  assure  that  Impact  Aid 
is  not  used  to "  recruit"  students  from 
a  reservation  site  to  a  non-reserva- 
tion site  just  to  increase  the  non- 
reservation  site'sfunding. 
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NE  Impact  aid  funding  to  be  funded  the 
full  appropriation  levels  authorized 
Congress  with  at  least  a  50%  in- 
crease in  funding  for  P.L  81-815 
school  construction  levels. 

NE  The  educational  process  in  Indian 
schools  has  the  unique  opportunity  to 
set  their  own  goals  and  process  in 
fulfilling  those  goals,  however,  they 
remain  within  the  current  biased  and 
inappropriate  institutional  frame- 
work. 

NV  Increased  funding  for  JOM  and  Title 
V  programs. 

NV  Incorporate  "MESA"  science  pro- 
grams. 

NV         Develop  mentor  programs. 

NV  Mandate  higher  standards  for  individ- 
ual students  (individual  educational 
plansfor  all  students). 

NV  Develop  workshops  to  learn  "howto" 
keep  stats  on  drop-out  rates . 

NV  Develop  curriculum  in  accordance 
with  tribal  councils. 

OK  Funds  should  be  "set-aside"  at  the 
National  level  to  support  the  advo- 
cacy council. 

OK  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

OK  Therenee'  .lObeaconsistentdefini- 
tion  of  Indian  for  all  Federal  programs. 

OK  Encourage  additional  tribal  supple- 
mental programs. 

OK  Indian  task  Force  has  recom- 
mended to  BIA  that  JOM  be  placed  on 
IPS. 

OK  Forward  funding  and  start  of  contract 
dates  in  JOM,  Higher  Education  and 
Adult  Education. 

OK  Education  programs  should  not  be  on 
the  Indian  Priority  System. 


OK  Indian  students  who  are  over  the  in- 
come guidelines  don't  getfunding. 

OK  Many  tribes  do  not  have  resources  to 
fund  education  programs. 

OK  Keep  JOM  out  of  the  Indian  Priority 
System  so  that  the  funds  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  Indian  students. 

OK  Begin  funding  in  June  or  July  before 
students  start  back  to  school. 

OK  Remove  all  education  programs  from 
the  IPS  so  that  we  wouldn't  have  to 
fight  the  battle  every  year  to  maintain 
the  funds.  Establish  a  formula  for 
adult  education  with  the  base  amount 
of  funding  for  each  Tribal  program. 

OK  Allow  a  small  amount  for  over  income 
students  as  an  incentive.  Give  a  base 
amount  to  all  identical  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

OK  Tribes  need  to  set  priorities  for  edu- 
cation and  try  to  encourage  tribal 
members  to  participate  in  JOM,  Title 
V,  and  committees  run  for  school 
board  and  PTA. 

OK  Incentive  builders  to  encourage  tribal 
involvement  in  the  school  systems. 

OK  Introduce  law  that  leaves  the  subsis- 
tence check  or  stipend  out  of  the 
income  bracket. 

OK  Introduce  legislation  that  clearly  ad- 
dresses the  use  of  stipends  and  does 
not  include  it  with  earned  income. 

OK  Recommend  that  the  Bureau  open 
up  for  tribes  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  more  programs 
that  address  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  parents. 

OK  Appoint  a  regional  person  who  very 
strictly  holds  JOM  and  Title  V  pro- 
grams accountable. 

OK  Create  more  tribally  controlled  Indian 
colleges. 
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OR  To  ensure  the  continuation  and  suc- 
cess of  locally-controlled  higher  edu- 
cation, priority  must  be  given  to  the 
adequate  funding  of  tribady  con- 
trolled colleges,  regardless  of  en- 
dowments. 

SD  Adult  education  programs  including 
vocational  agricultural  programs  be 
implemented  by  tribal  colleges  and 
institutions  serving  urban  popula- 
tions. 

SD  Develop  language  curricula  specific 
to  the  dialect,  the  community/re- 
servation and  the  demographics  of 
the  learner.  Tribal  colleges  and  tribal 
contract  schools  can  take  the  lead  on 
this. 

SD  Tribal  colleges  must  look  for  ways  to 
provide  adult  education  services  to 
urban  populations.  This  may  include 
delivery  of  programs  in  urban  areas 
and  teacher  training  and  curricular 
support  for  off-reservation  colleges 
and  universities. 

SD  Financial  and  human  resources  must 
be  allocated  or  acquired  by  schools 
and  colleges  to  foster  curricula  de- 
sign and  distribution. 

SD  Tribal  education  philosophies  and 
goals  can  be  developed  with  input 
from  all  parts  of  the  community  and 
from  all  service  providers.  These  phi- 
losophies and  goals  should  then 
guide  schools,  colleges  and  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  education  initiatives. 

SD  Funding  by  the  State  of  non-tribal 
members  who  are  state  citizens  who 
attend  tribal  colleges. 


SD  Host  leadership  development  insti- 
tutes that  offer  opportunities  for 
strategizing  abouttribal  concern,  fos- 
ter higher  order  thinking  skills,  and 
which  model  conflict  resolution  and 
problem  solving  utilizing  contempo- 
rary cases  and  role  playing. 

SD  Financial  and  human  resources  must 
be  allocated  or  acquired  by  schools 
and  colleges  to  foster  curricula  de- 
signand  distribution. 

SD  Full  funding  be  provided  by  Congress 
fortribal  colleges. 

SD  Increased  financial  support  be  pro- 
vided by  private  individuals,  founda- 
tions and  by  corporations  to  facilitate 
tribal  education  initiatives. 

SD  Collaboration  between  state  and  pri- 
vate universities  and  colleges  and 
tribal  colleges  be  formalized  to  allow 
tribal  colleges  access  to  resources 
that  meet  reservation  and  urban  In- 
dian needs  and  to  allow  state  and 
private  institutions  to  better  serve  the 
South  Dakota  citizenry  and  their  na- 
tive students. 

SD  Tribal  colleges  should  continue  and 
expand  existing  curriculum  develop- 
ment particularly  focusing  on:  tribal 
histories;  stories  and  cultural  values; 
expansion  of  taacher  training  and 
other  academic  programs  to  meet 
tribal  development  needs;  creation  of 
demonstration  and  model  projects  in 
agriculture  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic development;  the  showcase 
of  successes  in  Indian  education;  de- 
velopment of  demonstration  class- 
rooms and  schools;  and  otherwise 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  individual  andtriballife. 
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GOAL  16 


Research 
CONCERNS 

AL  Lack  of  data  about  the  problems  in- 
herent in  making  and  norming  cul- 
turally-relevant tests. 

FL  Students,  parents  and  guardians  are 

unaware  of  special  education  pro- 
grams because  schools  do  not  make 
information  available  unless  it  is  spe- 
cifically requested. 

UT  Data  collected  statewide  on  the  In- 
dian student  population  only  collects 
dropouts,  graduates  and  total  enroll- 
ment. 

Wl  The  educational  data  needs  and  uni- 

form data  required  should  be 
reduced  to  apply  to  each  individual 
tribe.  There  is  too  much  paperwork 
involved  of  which  much  of  it  does  not 
apply. 

Wl  There  is  a  serious  lack  of  research 

and  data  on  American  Indian  stu- 
dents within  the  public  school  system 
and  within  the  higher  education  sys- 
tems in  Wisconsin. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

AL  By  the  year  2000,  educational  inno- 

vations, including  interactive  tech- 
nologies which  may  better  serve  the 
needs  of  Indian  students  and  re- 
search will  be  available  to  all  Indian 
students. 

AL  Provide  for  a  Federally  funded  state- 

level  resource  center  for  Indian  edu- 
cation which  would  assist  teachers  in 
providing  instruction  to  Indian  chil- 
dren, with  relevant,  as  well  as  up- 
to-date  materials  and  techniques  of 
instruction. 


AL  Develop  federally  funded  state-level 
resource  center  for  Indian  education 
which  would  assist  teachers,  who 
provide  instruction  to  Indian  children 
with  relevant,  as  well  as  up-to-date, 
timely  materials  and  techniques  of 
instruction. 

AL  Provide  opportunities  to  coliec*  data 
concerning  adult  literacy  in  Indian 
communities. 

AL  Provide  adequate  instructional  ma- 
terial toeducators  of  Indian  children. 

AL  Encourage  existing  test-making  and 

research  organizations  to  deal  with 
culturally  relevant  testing  problems. 

AL  With  tribal  cooperation  and  contribu- 

tion, organize  a  pilot  resource  center 
in  Alabama  using  Federal,  state  and 
privatefunding. 

AL  Federal  financial  assistance  needsto 

be  available  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  education  research, 
planning  and  dissemination  centers. 

AZ  More  emphasis  needs  to  be  place 
upon  developing  effective  data  on 
students. 

AZ  Tribes  should  cooperate  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  clearinghouse  on 
alcohol  drug  abuse  information  to  as- 
sist Indian  communities  and  deter- 
mine a  workable  curriculum  for  Indian 
students. 

FL  Provide  funds  to  continue  the  dis- 

semination and  interpretation  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  Also, 
provide  funds  to  establish  other  goals 
and  monitor  the  implementation  of 
recommendations. 

FL  Make  students,  parents  and  guard- 

ians aware  of  special  education  pro- 
grams which  are  available. 
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FL  Publish  a  comprehensive  directory  of 
financial  resources  available  to  Na- 
tive American  students  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  Tribes  and  Indian  com- 
munities. 

KS  Research,  develop  and  implement 
programs  of  parent  training  to  in- 
clude, but  not  limited  to,  such  areas 
as: 

the  parent  as  teacher  program; 

parenting  skills  before  becom- 
ing a  parent  (high  schoolfocus); 

grandparents  as  parents;  and 

early  childhood  psychology  for 
parents. 

KS  Networking  as  well  as  sharing  of 
historically  relevant  materials  pro- 
motes the  understanding  and  educa- 
tion of  Native  and  Non-Native  people. 

KS  The  July  1991  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  decided  in  NIP08  #4 
that,  recognizing  its  special  relation- 
ship to  Native  American  peoples,  the 
federal  government  should  immedi- 
ately begin  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  collect,  preserve  and  make 
available  documents  relating  to  that 
history,  emphasizing  equitable  ac- 
cess including  electronic  formats. 

KS  The  federal  government  should  alter 
the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  (20  USC  351  et  seq.)  as  well 
as  the  Higher  Education  Act  (20  USC 
1001  et  seq.)  to  designate  a  Federal 
Native  American  Educational  Facility 
as  a  National  Cultural  Education  Cen- 
ter; to  fund  it  as  such;  and  to  authorize 
the  center  to  obtain  and  hold  elec- 
tronic duplicates  of  all  Native  Materi- 
als held  or  generated  by  the  Federal 
government;  and  to  establish  an  edu- 
cational curriculum  program  to  train 
students  and  adults  Native  and  non- 
Native  in  the  skills  of  preservation  of 
historic  materials,  museum  opera- 
tion, librarians  and  the  operation  of 


electronic  communications  network- 
ing. In  addition,  the  archivist  of  the 
United  States  should  be  encouraged 
to  lend  all  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Center. 

Ml  There  needs  to  be  a  national  data 

base  developed  which  clarifies  the 
impact  of  this  section  of  the  Act  on  the 
level  of  educational  success/failure 
of  American  Indians  on  the  national 
level. 

NC  The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  should  conduct  a  re- 
view of  the  literature  and  publish  a  list 
of  the  literature  and  resources  avail- 
able on  Indian  topics. 

NC  Title  V  should  be  amended  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  long-term  discre- 
tionary funds  for  model  projects  and 
to  strengthen  and  support  a  national 
information  center  on  research  that 
impacts  Indians  (such  as  the  current 
effort  at  Arizona  State  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation). 

NC  The  Regional  Technical  Assistance 
Centers  should  beineligible for  Indian 
Education  funds  allocated  to  tribes, 
boards,  groups  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions; that,  if  otherfunds  are  not  avail- 
able to  these  centers,  they  be 
merged  with  other  appropriate  Edu- 
cational Technical  Assistance  Cen- 
ters whenever  possible.  , 

NC  All  Federal  statistical  data  should  be 
maintained  so  that  it  can  be  deseg- 
regated to  determine  to  what  extent 
Indians  are  being  served  and  for  the 
federal  government  to  encourage 
like  efforts  atthe  state  and  local  levels 
of  government. 

NE  Database  developed  for  Indian  stu- 
dents in  school,  as  well  as  a  one  to 
three-year  follow-up  study  similar  to 
provisions  in  Rule  1 0  of  the  Nebraska 
Department  of  Education  (dropout, 
graduation,  mobility,  e.g.). 
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ND  States  with  significant  American  In- 
dian populations  establish  offices  to 
conduct  research;  collect  data;  sup- 
port statewide  advisory  councils;  dis- 
seminate appropriate  data  relative  to 
Indian  education;  and,  provide  and 
maintain  funding  for  Inservice  educa- 
tion for  schools  serving  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

NY  Establish  a  national  clearinghouse  on 
Native  American  education  materi- 
als. 

OK  Develop  curriculum  and  work  on  a 
statewide  and  National  clearing- 
house to  specialize  in  printing  of  Na- 
tive American  cultural  curriculum. 

OR  Identify  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
educational  data  needs  and  any  nec- 
essary uniform  data  to  be  required  by 
federal  agencies  in  all  Indian/Alaska 
Native  education  related  applications 
forassistance. 

OR  Increase  library  services  for  tribal 
controlled  colleges,  including  coop- 
erative agreements  with  state  and 
local  libraries  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  would  include  interlinking 
and  increased  educational  innova- 
tions, interactive  technologies  and 
tribal  museums  where  access  to  in- 
formation of  the  past  and  present  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  Indian  stu- 
dents and  research. 

OR  Centers  should  be  established  which 
focus  on  Native  language  issues; 
provide  technical  assistance  in  de- 
veloping language  assessments, 
and  conduct  research  on  Native  lan- 
guage programs. 

OR  A  more  uniform  system  of  forms, 
guidelines,  requirements,  etc.  must 
be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion/cooperation with  the  program 
(funding)  sources  and  the  local  pro- 
grams (or  through  the  technical  as- 
sistance centers). 


OR  Rules  and  regulations  must  be 
changed  to  give  the  technical  assis- 
tance centers  more  opportunities  to 
be  of  greater  service  to  individual 
Title  V  grantees,  especia'ly  in  the 
areas  of  proposal  preparation  and 
consistent  interpretation  of  rules  and 
regulations. 

SD  Identify  traditional  leadership 
qualities  and  styles  through  commu- 
nity based  research. 

SD  Identify  contemporary  leadership 
styles  that  promote  tribal  self-deter- 
mination. 

SD  Develop  a  data  base  to  track  stu- 
dents; a  clearinghouse  for  cultural 
materials  and  improved  teacher 
training  for  improving  the  classroom 
environment  and  decreasing  the 
numberof  dropouts. 

UT  Establish  a  comprehensive  data  col- 
lection bank  on  Indian  students. 

UT  Currently  within  the  state,  Indian  stu  • 
dent  data  collection  is  on  total 
enrollment,  dropouts  and  graduates. 
The  data  bank  needs  to  be  expanded 
to  include  data  on  absenteeism,  tru- 
ancy, academic  proficiency,  core 
subjects,  achievement  tests  and 
special  education. 

WA  Secure  federal  support  to  develop 
local  curriculum  (videos,  etc.). 

WA  Recognize  successful  Native  Ameri- 
can models  and  use  them. 

WA  Secure  more  financial  support  for  de- 
velopment of  curriculum;  also  more 
sharing  is  needed  of  what  is  currently 
available. 

Wl  Survey  to  acquire  statistical  informa- 

tion for  a  clearer  picture  of  how  many 
Indian  students  are  attending  their 
schools  and  whether  or  not  they 
shouldcontinue. 
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MN  Opportunity  for  National  Indian  Edu- 
cation programs.  Support  of  National 
American  Research  Information  Sys- 
tem (NARIS)  out  of  Colorado.  Institu- 
tional commitment  to  professional 
improvement  for  American  Indian 
faculty  and  staff  in  reasonable  time 
frame  Faculty  and  staff  exchange 
programs  RE:  Community  Colleges, 
Universities,  U  of  M,  Private  Col- 
leges. 

MN  Support  a  national  clearinghouse 
and/or  database  for  culturally-based 
curriculum. 

MN  There  is  a  need  for  research  into  the 
too  often  bleak  outcomes  of  stu- 
dents, including  analysis  of  test  bias 
and  cultural  bias,  and  the  lack  of  Na- 
tive professionals  in  the  testing  field. 
In  addition,  they  posed  the  question: 
is  this  test  situation  at  the  root  of  the 
high  dropout  rate,  the  many  Native 
students  placed  into  special  educa- 
tion and  remedial  classes? 
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Wl  Take  steps  to  create  a  nationwide 
program  which  would  allow  imple- 
mentation of  curriculum  for  each 
state  or  tribe. 

Wl  There  should  be  a  nationwide  cur- 
riculum implementation  effort  to  help 
tribes  introduce  curriculum  to 
schools  for  individual  state  man- 
dates. 

MN  National  Clearinghouse  of  American 
Indian  research  and  information  ex- 
change. 


GOAL  17 

INDEPENDENT  BOARD 
OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

CONCERNS 

AK  Ourgroupfelt  strongly  that  if  the  NBIE 
exists  they  should  not  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  anyone  other  than  their 
own  people.  The  diversity  of  our  peo- 
ple and  their  needs  would  probably 
not  be  represented  adequately  on  a 
limited  national  board.  Also,  Alaska 
would  probably  be  poorly  represent- 
ed due  to  our  low  indigenous  native 
population. 

AK  Indigenous  Native  Americans  would 
probably  lose  critically  relevant  local 
control  of  educational  opportunities 
fortheirchildren. 

AK  It  would  probably  be  just  another  na- 
tional "committee"  whose  good  in- 
tentions are  filtered  out  by  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  administra- 
tive branches  of  government. 

AK  It  may  be  too  politically  threatening  to 

non-Indigenous  Native  Americans. 

AK  Would  probably  be  another  costly, 
difficult  to  manage,  and  deficient  bu- 
reaucracy to  the  American  public, 
thereby  lacking  their  support. 

AK  Alaska  would  probably  be  poorly  re- 
presented due  to  the  small  indig- 
enous Native  population  ratio  to  the 
restoftheworld. 

AK  May  be  an  instrument  of  demise  to 
existing  and  effective  Indigenous  Na- 
tive Americans'  effort  to  progressive- 
ly better  their  being,  such  as  NACIE 
andNlEA. 


AK  May  inadvertently  mislead  Indig- 
enous Native  American  leaders  into 
thinking  they  have  substantial  control 
of  their  educational  destiny  when  in 
fact  they  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  and 
subsequently  their  ideals. 

AK  It  tends  to  make  organizations  be- 
come more  political  than  practical. 

AK  It  would  establish  the  Board's  limits  of 
authority  to  an  advisory  rather  than 
decision  making  capacity. 

AL  Delegates    overwhelmingly  con- 

curred that  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  is  not  necessary.  A  Na- 
tional Board  will  disrupt  the  educa- 
tional services  that  are  currently 
provided  for  Indian  children  of  Fed- 
eral and  state  recognized  tribes;  fur- 
ther, the  creation  of  a  national  board 
will  create  additional  bureaucracies 
at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels 
which  will  be  costly,  inefficient  and 
politically  oriented.  Indian  children 
will  ultimately  be  thelosers. 

AZ  We  have  many  concerns  about  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  national 
board  of  Indian  education.  Imple- 
menting such  a  board  could  under- 
mine local  control  of  the  schools. 
Because  several  Indian  organiza- 
tionsexist,  itcouldlead  to  theduplica- 
tion  of  effort  and  further  bureaucratic 
troubles.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
viewpoints  of  the  Southwest  Indian 
tribes  would  be  represented  ade- 
quately. 

AZ  A  national  board  of  education  is  not 
without  merit,  however.  Its  establish- 
ment could  lead  to  a  greater  repre- 
sentation and  a  more  positive 
approach  with  Native  Amafi'cans 
dealing  with  Native  American  issues. 
It  would  eliminate  bureaucratic  com- 
mittees. A  national  board  would  pro- 
vide a  forum  to  express  our  views.  It 
could  facilitate  direct  funding  and  ser- 
vices to  tribes. 
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CA  California  will  not  support  the  consid- 
eration of  establishing  a  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education  (NBIE). 

CA  C  'ifornia's  American  Indian  popula- 
tions in  excess  of  242,264  inclines  a 
historical,  legal,  political  and  cultural 
make-up  not  found  in  such  substan- 
tial numbers  in  any  other  State:  Fed- 
erally-recognized, (land  based  and 
landless),  non-Federally  recognized 
(landless  nd  holding  trust  lands),  ter- 
minated/ unterminated,  and  orga- 
nized unorganized  out-of-state 
urban  tribes  and  groups. 

CA  No  current  national  Indian  board  has 
a  seated  member  from  California, 
and  as  history  repeats,  California 
would  not  have  representation  on  a 
NBIE. 

CA  Current  national  Indian  Boards  have 
failed  to  consult,  address  or  priorities 
the  problems  and  educational  needs 
by  American  Indians  residing  in  Cali- 
fornia, some  national  Indian  organi- 
zations only  serve  tribal  groups  with 
Federal  recognition  status. 

CA  Due  to  the  unique  make-up  of  the 
American  Indian  population  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  NBIE  would  have  to  insert 
special  circumstances  into  the  con- 
trol, decision-making  and  policy  set- 
ting formats  to  fit  the  needs  of  Indians 
in  California  rather  than  to  just  negoti- 
ate with  tribal  governments  or  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

CA  California  acknowledges  it  would  be 
unable  to  impact  NBIE  functions  with- 
out legal  avenues  for  administrative 
intercession  and  so  accordingly, 
there  can  be  no  guarantees  that  his 
Board  could  operate  autonomously 
of  tribal  governments  or  with  equal 
emphasis  to  the  whole  of  American 
Indian  society. 


CO  Native  people  in  Colorado  are  wary  of 
another  expensive  and  complex  bu- 
reaucracy, appointed  by  political  en- 
tities, which  has  the  potential  to  allow 
the  government  to  ignore  its  treaty 
obligations  and  trust  responsibilities 
for  Indian  education, 

CO  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST:  Another 
bureaucracy  could  add  still  another 
layer  of  procedures  and  people  that 
would  actually  prevent  funding  from 
reaching  the  Native  people  that  it  is 
intended  to  serve. 

CO  If  the  National  board  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  education,  the 
government  could  abdicate  their 
treaty  responsibilities  with  Native 
people  for  providing  for  education. 
This  may  be  a  disguised  effort  at 
termination. 

CO  What  Native  families  and  commu- 
nities need  is  less  national  control 
and  more  local  decision-making  ac- 
countability. 

CO  CRITICAL  COMPONENTS:  If  a  Na- 
tional Board  were  created,  it  must  be 
an  elected,  not  appointed,  board. 

CO  A  National  Board  must  have  strong 
decision-making  authority. 

CO  A  National  Board  should  administer 
all  legislation  and  funding  for  Indian 
education  at  all  levels. 

CO  A  National  Board  should  set  policy 
and  standards,  allowing  states  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  meet  those  poli- 
cies and  standards  with 
encouragement  and  means  of  en- 
forcement. 

CO  The  major  goal  of  the  National  Board 
would  be  to  eliminate  crippling  bu- 
reaucratic policies  and  procedures. 
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CO  A  National  Board  should  serve  as  a 
research  center  and  a  center  for  the 
restructuring  of  schools  and  educa- 
tional programs  at  all  levels.  In  this 
capacity,  the  Board  would  work  to 
discontinue  programs  that  have  not 
been  effective  and  to  disseminate 
programs  that  have  either  been  suc- 
cessful or  show  promise  of  success. 

CO  A  National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
would  be  the  major  avenue  of  in- 
formational efforts  and  lobbying  for 
Native  children  with  the  White  House 
and  Congress. 

CO  ALTERNATIVES:  The  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Indian  Education 
could  be  strengthened  to  assume  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  deci- 
sion-making role.  At  this  time,  it 
serves  a  limited  and  nearly  useless 
function.  If  restructured,  it  should  as- 
sume the  characteristics  listed 
above. 

CO  Native  people  in  Colorado  are  wary  of 
another  expensive  and  complex  bu- 
reaucracy, appointed  by  political  en- 
tities, which  has  the  potential  to  allow 
the  government  to  ignore  its  treaty 
obligations  and  trust  responsibilities 
for  Indian  education. 

CO  Another  bureaucracy  could  add  still 
another  layer  of  procedures  and  peo- 
ple that  would  actually  prevent 
funding  from  reaching  the  Native 
people thatitisintended  to  serve. 

CO  If  the  National  board  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  education,  the 
government  could  abdicate  their 
treaty  responsibilities  with  Native 
people  for  providing  for  education. 
This  may  be  a  disguised  effort  at 
termination. 

CO  What  Native  families  and  commu- 
nities need  is  less  national  control 
and  more  local  decision-making  ac- 
countability. 


IA  We  feel  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 

national  board  Indian  education  on 
several  grounds: 

1)  A  national  board  would  infringe 
on  tribal  sovereignty  by  passing 
policies  and  regulations  that 
tribes  would  have  to  adhere  to.  A 
board  would  take  away  self-de- 
termination from  Indian  people; 

2)  How  would  a  national  board  de- 
termine the  needs  of  Indian 
tribes  in  different  states?  Small- 
er tribes  have  different  needs 
from  the  larger  tribes.  A  board 
would  need  to  include  represen- 
tation from  all  tribes  which  would 
be  impossible.  A  board  serving 
in  this  capacity  would  need  to  be 
active  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  tribal  groups  --  it  needs  to  be 
accountable  to  all  Indian  people; 

3)  Local  concerns  and  issues  need 
to  be  addressed  at  the  local  level 
rather  than  at  the  national  level. 
Mr.  Ed  Brown  stated  at  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Education  Associ- 
ation conference  that  parents, 
schools  and  tribal  communities 
must  work  together  to  improve 
the  education  of  our  Indian  chil- 
dren. A  system  needs  to  be  set 
up  so  local  concerns  can  be 
heard  atthe  national  level. 

4)  There  are  existing  Indian  educa- 
tion organizations  at  the  national 
level  who  need  to  coordinate 
better  communication  lines. 
These  organizations  then  need 
to  disperse  informatio  n  about 
Indian  education  to  the  different 
tribes/states. 

5)  The  function  of  NACIE  are 
unclear  to  us  at  this  time:  what  is 
their  primary  role?  Are  all  tribal 
people  represented?  If  so,  in 
whatcapacity?; 
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6)  We  are  also  unaware  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  committees  laws. 
Until  we  receive  information 
about  the  laws  we  cannot  com- 
ment. 

Ml  The  primary  concerns  in  Michigan 

lead  us  to  not  support  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Board  due  to  the  history 
of  Michigan  being  poorly  represented 
on  national  boards. 

MT  The  participants  were  adamantly  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  a  new  na- 
tional Board,  because  a  further 
erosion  or  loss  of  local  control  would 
occur. 

MT  Local  self-determination  and  partici- 
pation in  the  educational  process 
would  bethreatened. 

MT  Triba.  differences  and  goals  would 
nofcould  not  be  addressed  ade- 
quately by  a  national  board . 

MT  Local  autonomy  (7  reservations  12 
tribal  groups  in  Montana)  would  be 
weakened. 

MT  Adequate  funding  for  a  national  board 
would  be  difficult  to  secure. 

MT  The  question  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional board  is  not  adequate>y  defined 
(how  would  (how  would  membership 
be  attained?  Who  would  appoint  the 
members?  What  would  the  role  of  the 
board  be?  etc.) 

MT  An  additional  layer  of  bureaucracy 
would  result  creating  more  "white 
tape." 

MT  The  concept  of  a  new  national  board 
is  akin  to  the  government's  tendency 
to  re-inventthe  wheel." 


ND  By  unanimous  vote,  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  North  Dakota  White 
House  Conference  opposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education.  It  was  the  consensus  that 
a  National  Board  of  Education  would 
further  erode  the  local  autonomy  and 
control  of  Tribal  Governments  and 
school  boards.  Additionally,  the  cre- 
ation of  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
would  further  fragment  educational 
efforts  and  cause  undo  overlapping 
of  existing  entities,  (e.g.  National  In- 
dian Education  Association,  Ameri- 
can Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium,  National  Indian  School 
Boards  Association,  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Indian  Education, 
North  Dakota  Indian  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  State  Indian  Education 
Associations)  and  increase  competi- 
tion for  already  scarce  funds. 

NN         As  a  final  matter,  conferees  consid 
ered  the  proposal  to  establish  c 
National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
While  Navajo  Pre-Conference  par 
ticipants  did  not  oppose  such  a  pro 
posal  out  of  hand,  they  did  express 
many  concerns  about  the  nature  and 
composition  of  such  a  body,  As  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Pre-Conference  General  Assem- 
bly, concerns  with  the  board  may  be 
summarized  as  follows. 

NN  Funding  of  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  would  also  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. Such  funding  must  be  ade- 
quate so  that  the  board  can  function. 
However,  funding  must  not  be  taken 
from  resources  that  could  be  used  for 
development  of  tribal  departments  of 
education  or  from  educational  pro- 
grams. 

NV  Educating  local  Indian  education 
committees  for  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

NV  Middle  school  math  and  science  pro- 
grams need  to  be  started  as  well  as 
computerscience. 
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NY  A  NBIE  should  not  be  established,  as 
it  could  result  in:  loss  of  direct  ties  to 
communities  and  states,  which 
needs  to  be  there;  diverse  need 
would  not  be  adequately  addressed, 
New  York  State's  unique  relationship 
to  its  Indian  communities  could  be 
ignored;  it  could  easily  be  a  power 
struggle  between  several  national 
committees  on  Indian  education  (i.e., 
NACIE);  difficult  to  define  authority; 
accountability  would  bedifficult. 

OK  Possible  reasons  for  the  lack  of  re- 
sponses to  the  board  issue  include 
the  inability  to  visualize  the  question 
because  it  was  on  the  back  side  of  the 
last  page  or  a  lack  of  understanding 
the  issue.  The  respondents  also  be- 
lieved there  was  a  need  for  a  regional 
advisory  board,  a  lack  of  representa- 
tion because  of  the  total  Indian  popu- 
lation, a  lack  of  information 
concerning  the  issue,  a  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  diversity  of  the  tribes,  a 
need  for  selection  rather  than  ap- 
pointment of  board  members,  a  need 
for  a  policy-making  body  rather  than  a 
body  making  recommendations,  a 
lack  of  connection  with  the  grass 
roots  level  t  and  a  need  to  keep  NACIE 
intact. 

OR  The  recommendations  offered  here 
will  be  brief  due  to  the  fact  that  ade- 
quate time  was  not  available  to  com- 
plete our  projected  work  plan  for  the 
two  days.  The  State  Planning  and 
Steering  Committee  could  not  antici- 
pate the  degree  of  intense  and  com- 
prehensive interaction  that  took 
place  within  each  regional  group  dur- 
ing the  initial  phases  of  the  program. 
Those  in  a  position  to  observe  the 
groups  in  action  expressed  openly 
their  admiration  and  appreciation  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  conferees 
attended  to  their  tasks.  The  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  that  were 
addressed  included: 

1 .  Too  many  tribal  differences  to  be 
adequately  represented  by  a 
NBIE. 


2.  Not  possible  for  a  NBIE  to  truly 
address  individual  needs  of 
each  Tribe  effectively. 

3.  The  NBIE  should  bean  advisory 
body. 

4.  The  proposed  NBIE  should  be 
accountable  to  the  Tribes  and 
Indian  educators,  USOE,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

5.  Creation  of  another  bureaucracy 
could  reduce  existing  available 
funding. 

6.  Loss  of  local  control  is  a  possibil- 
ity. 

7.  There  are  many  potential  prob- 
lems to  consider  in  making  the 
transition  to  a  NBIE.  (i.e.,  con- 
tinuing levels  of  funding,  con- 
tinuing program  development; 
changes  in  guidelines;  etc.) 

8.  An  NBIE  could  provide  greater 
visibility  for  all  Indian  Education; 
consistency  in  definition  of 
needs,  program,  etc.;  and  possi- 
bly moreeffectivefinanciaiiy. 

9.  How  can  any  national  board  ever 
facilitate  local  control,  decision 
making,  and  policymaking? 

10.  Functions  of  NBIE  must  be  de- 
termined by  Tribal  leaders  if  it  is 
to  be  considered  at  all. 

11.  If  advisory  only,  NBIE  would 
have  little  or  no  authority. 

1 2.  It  is  critical  that  the  NBIE  involve 
existing  organizations  at  the 
State  and  national  levels. 

13.  .Regional  representation  and 
Native  American  control  is  im- 
perative. 

1 4.  Strengthening  of  state  and  tribal 
relations  through  tribal  compact 
legislation  would  be  a  good  alter- 
nativetotheNBIE. 
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15.  Information  on  establishing  an 
NBIE  is  too  little  and  too  vague. 
Tribal  leaders  need  to  respond  to 
the  proposal  prior  to  any  final 
decision  to  establish  such  a 
board. 

1 6.  The  proposal  may  duplicate  ex- 
isting services  provided  by 
NACIE. 

17.  The  BIA  survey  does  not  indi- 
cate that  Tribes  want  or  need 
change  in  current  format  of  edu- 
cational services. 

18.  An  alternative  to  the  NBIE  would 
be  to  make  current  Boards  more 
effective  by  using  the  input  from 
local  tribes  and  communities  to 
establish  policy. 

TX  Almost  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Texas  Delegation  oppose  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education,  primarily  because  they 
fear  it  would  create  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  through  which  those 
wanting  to  help  American  Indian  stu- 
dents would  have  to  navigate. 

TX  Delegates  also  are  concerned  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  a  national 
decision-making  panel  that  ade- 
quately represents  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  all  of  the  380  Federally 
recognized  tribes  and  other  non-re- 
alty groups.  Such  a  panel's  size 
would  probably  have  to  be  limited  to 
size,  and  Texas  Delegates  are  con- 
cerned it  would  be  difficult  to  create  a 
system  in  which  national  board  mem- 
bers would  not  give  priorities  to  their 
own  home  reservations  or  commu- 
nities. 

TX  But  if  it  is  decided  by  other  state 
delegations  that  a  national  board 
should  be  created,  then  the  Texas 
Delegation  would  like  to  stress  the 
importance  of  ensuring  that  all  board 
members  are  American  Indians  We 
feel  there  are  a  number  of  American 
Indian  ed  ucators  and  others  who  are 


intimately  familiar  with  American  In- 
dian problems  on  a  national  level. 
And  we  fell  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  who  wasn't  an  American  In- 
dian to  adequately  understand  social 
problems  that  hinder  American  In- 
dian students  in  their  efforts  to  suc- 
ceed. 

TX  Officials  who  first  conducted 
research  before  suggesting  that  a 
national  board  should  be  created  in 
the  Kennedy  Report  of  1969  clearly 
recognized  that  it  is  imperative  that 
American  Indians  be  allowed  to  take 
control  of  their  own  educational  des- 
tiny if  such  a  panel  is  to  succeed.  In 
introducing  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1 971 , 
Sen.  Kennedy  noted:  "Lip  service, 
token  appointments,  and  advisory 
roles  are  not  substitutes  for  Indian 
control  of  Indian  education.  This,  and 
nothing  short  of  it,  is  what  self-deter- 
mination is  about." 

TX  Whether  or  not  national  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  decide  to  create  a 
national  board,  the  Texas  Delegation 
wants  to  stress  that  the  Lone  Star 
State  needs  and  deserves  more  re- 
presenta*>n  at  the  national  level.  As 
originally  conceived,  the  goals  and 
objectives  for  a  national  board  were 
laudable  and  would  still  be  desirable. 
Somehow,  these  aims  must  be  in- 
tegrated into  the  current  American 
Indian  educational  system.  And  Tex- 
as somehow  must  have  improved 
access  to  such  programs.  Although 
Texas  has  the  nation's  sixth-largest 
population  of  American  Indians,  it  is 
woefully  undeserved  by  federal  pro- 
grams although  many  of  its  residents 
desperately  need  such  assistance. 
Most  of  the  state's  Indian  population 
lives  in  urban  areas,  but  a  significant 
number  reside  in  medium  and  small- 
er sized  towns.  Less  than  five  percent 
of  the  population  reside  on  the  state's 
three  reservations. 
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TX  Almost  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Texas  Delegation  oppose  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education,  primarily  because  they 
fear  it  would  create  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  through  which  those 
wanting  to  help  American  Indian  stu- 
dents would  have  to  navigate. 

TX  Delegates  also  are  concerned  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  a  national 
decision-making  panel  that  ade- 
quately represents  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  all  of  the  380  Federally 
recognized  tribes  and  other  non-re- 
alty groups.  Such  a  panel's  size 
would  probably  have  to  be  limited  to 
size,  and  Texas  Delegates  are  con- 
cerned it  would  be  difficult  to  create  a 
system  in  which  national  board  mem- 
bers would  not  give  priorities  to  their 
own  home  reservations  or  commu- 
nities. 

WA  Based  on  the  bits  of  information  that 
we  were  able  to  analyze,  it  appears 
that  the  Board  would  have  no  signifi- 
cant power  or  authority  over  Indian 
Education. 

WA  The  development  of  a  National  Board 
appears  to  be  the  creation  of  another 
level  of  bureaucracy  that  would  cre- 
ate interference  and  conflict  with  tri- 
bal governments  and  existing  Indian 
education  organizations. 

Wl  Strength  of  the  Tribes  will  be  dimin- 

ished and  the  creation  of  a  separate 
bureaucracy  will  result  in  unneces- 
sary cost. 

Wl  The  move  could  cost  tribes  and  their 

programs  some  or  all  of  the  funding. 

Wl  The  structure  of  an  independent 

board  may  inhibit  needed  commu- 
nication between  tribes  and  the 
funding  source. 


Wl  The  idea  of  relocating  Indian  educa- 

tional programs  had  been  discussed 
previously  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, but  the  National  Advisory  Board 
on  Indian  Education  has  recom- 
mended that  programs  not  be  moved 
out  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  /  airs. 

Wl  The  Federal  trust  responsibility  and 

equal  educational  opportunity  rela- 
tionship should  not  beforgotten. 

Wl  Whether  a  program  is  run  from  a 

strong  central  administration  or  a 
strong  decentralized  administration, 
the  key  issue  is  the  availability  of 
funds.  Programs  must  be  adequately 
funded. 

Wl  Indians  are  the  people  who  would 

know  best  what  is  needed  in  Indian 
education.  Indian  tribes  should  main- 
tain control  overtheir  services, 

Wl  Individual   preferences  of  board 

members  could  overwhelm  the 
board. 

Wl  Funds  which  might  go  towards  ad- 

ministration costs  of  a  new  bureau 
would  be  better  spent  on  improving 
tribal  school  facilities.  P.L  95-561 
was  enacted  but  little  was  done  to 
provide  funds  necessary  for 
changes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AK  That  the  National  Advisory  Council 

on  Indian  Education  (NACIE)  be  fully 
funded  to  achieve  its  goals  and  that 
new  goals  be  assigned  by  Congress, 
such  as  serving  as  a  center  for  in- 
formation about  all  Federal  programs 
that  address  Indians;  that  NACIE  be 
depoliticized  to  the  end  of  having  a 
member  to  represent  population  or 
geographic  areas  in  this  country;  and 
that  afocus  on  parent  involvement  be 
an  equal  concern  of  enhancing 
achievement  for  Indian  students. 
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Moreover,  NACIE  should  also  serve 
as  a  monitor  for  Indian  students' 
progress  toward  the  National  Goals 
for  Education. 

AK  The  Alaska  nominees  determined  by 
motion  that  they  not  support  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education,  but  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  develop  such  a  board,  if 
formed. 

AK  All  Indian  Education  agencies  would 
be  governed  through  standardized 
policies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  In- 
digenous Native  Americans. 

AK  It  could  accomplish  more  as  a  policy 

maker  than  advisory  groups  such  as 
NACIE. 

AK  There  could  be  better  communica- 
tion and  coordination  in  planning,  im- 
plementing, and  administering  Indian 
Education. 

AK  It  could  increase  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  services  to  Indigenous 
Native  Americans. 

AK  It  should  provide  more  accountability 
for  the  effectiveness  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion. 

AK  It  could  provide  more  effective  politi- 

cal cloutfor  Indian  Education. 

AK  It  could  increase  efficiency  of  Indian 

Education  programs  by  reducing  du- 
plication of  various  service  agencies. 

AK  Could  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the 

States,  Federal  Government,  and  the 
Indigenous  Native  American  tribes. 

AK  Should  generate  state  and  local 
boardsof  Indian  Education. 

AK  An  established  NBIE  would  improve 
education  for  Indian  children  by  set- 
ting national  goals  and  having  official 
authority  vested  in  their  people . 

AK  An  NBIE  would  infh  ^ence  present  cur- 
ricula throughout  the  nation . 


AK 
AK 

AK 

AK 
AK 


AK 


AK 


AK 


AK 


AK 


AK 


AK 


It  could  be  an  avenue  for  more  effec- 
tive and  virtuous  teacher  training  in 
cross-cultural  education. 

An  NBIE  would  promote  inter-agency 
cooperation  at  the  highest  govern- 
mental levels. 

An  NBIE  could  be  a  strong  national 
advocate  for  Indian  Education 
funding. 

An  NBIE  could  establish  criteria  for 
funding  of  Indian  Education. 

The  concept  could  only  work  if  the 
NBIE  had  plenary  authority  regarding 
all  aspects  of  Indian  Education  and  if 
elected  into  office  by  their  own  con- 
stituency exclusively. 

A  National  Board  could  provide  a 
grassroots  infrastructure  to  control 
Indian  Education  policies. 

A  National  Boardpould  facilitate  local 
control  by  promoting  local  school 
boards'  development. 

A  National  Board  could  support  local 
efforts  in  including  more  relevant  lan- 
guage, cultural,  and  historical  studies 
including  their  significance  in  Ameri- 
can History. 

A  National  Board  could  influence 
state  board  of  education  policies. 

A  National  Board  could  influence 
state  laws  regarding  their  relationship 
to  Indigenous  Native  American 
Tribes. 

A  National  Board  could  help  address 
local  concerns  and  issues  by  making 
local  control  a  part  of  their  mission 
statement  and  giving  it  top  priority. 

A  National  Board  must  be  a  policy 
making  body. 
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AK  The  NBIE  would  replace  the  NACIE 
(National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education).  We  would  like  to  see 
NACIE  replaced  and  not  be  a  political 
appointed  body,  but  rather  one  elect- 
ed by  their  own  people. 

AK  The  Standards  and  Criteria  for  Indian 
Education  would  be  established  by 
the  NBIE  but  would  leave  the  means, 
methods,  and  relevant  applications 
up  to  the  local  communities. 

AK  The  Board  would  involve  existing  In- 
dian Education  organizations  at  the 
State  and  National  levels  by  commu- 
nicating, coordinating,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  all  Indian  Education  issues 
to  each  educational  contingency  and 
institution  in  the  nation. 

AK  The  Board  would  involve  existing  or- 
ganizations by  providing  adequate 
funds  and  support  for:  networking 
communications  (i.e.  telephone, 
faxes,  computer  links,  satellite  net- 
working, and  distance  delivered  edu- 
cational programs,  etc.);  and 
sponsoring  Indian  Education  confer- 
ences, meetings,  and  work  sessions. 

AK  The  Board  would  be  selected  by 
democratic  elections  from  within 
each  state  by  the  Indigenous  Native 
Americans  therein,  although  the  size 
and  the  structure  of  the  Board  may 
make  it  difficult  to  represent  our  diver- 
sity. 

AK  A  NBIE  can  function  so  as  not  to 
hinder  local  efforts,  though  cooperat- 
ive and  coordinated  efforts  oetween 
everyone  involved;  and  as  long  as  the 
Board's  duties  are  limited  to  policy 
making. 

AK  The  Board  should  be  accountable  to 
the  Indigenous  Native  American  peo- 
ple they  serve; 

-Tribes  and  Indian  Educators 

-Department  of  Education 

-Departmentof  the  Interior 

-White  House 


-Congress 
-Other  entities 

AK  Congress  should  legislative  funding 
for  the  NBIE  which  would  not  be  de- 
pendent or  subordinate  to  any  exist- 
ing bureaucracy. 

AL  Delegates  overwhelmingly  con- 
curred that  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  is  not  necessary.  A  Na- 
tional Board  will  disrupt  the  educa- 
tional services  that  are  currently 
provided  for  Indian  children  of  Fed- 
eral and  state  recognized  tribes;  fur- 
ther, the  creation  of  a  national  board 
will  create  additional  bureaucracies 
at  the  national,  state,  and  local  ie-  els 
which  will  be  costly,  inefficient  and 
politically  oriented.  Indian  children 
will  ultimately  be  the  losers. 

AZ  If  a  board  were  to  be  implemented,  we 
believe  it  should  be  merely  advisory 
in  nature.  The  membership  should 
consist  of  Indian  people  who  will  not 
only  serve  with  dedication  and  sin- 
cerity, but  will  represent  the  tradi- 
tional vr  jes  of  their  respective 
locales.  In  other  words,  it  should  con- 
sist of  grass-roots  people  who  have 
experience  on  local  school  boards, 
as  well  as  parents  and  teachers. 

AZ  A  major  goal  of  a  national  board 
should  be  promotion,  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  tribal  languages 
and  cultures.  No  distinction  should 
be  made  between  urban  and  rural 
tribal  organizations. 

AZ  Before  discarding  the  idea  or  starting 

a  national  board  of  Indian  education, 
a  feasibility  study  should  take  place  to 
reveal  the  ultimate  effects  of  such  a 
board. 

CA  An  alternative  may  be  to  legislate 
funds  to  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion mandating  the  establishment  of 
Indian  Boards  of  Education  in  states 
with  Indian  populations  exceeding 
20,000  and/or  40  percent  drop-out 
rates  or  wherethe  majority  of  Indian 
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student  population  resides  on  res- 
ervations or  villages  remote  from 
public  school  systems.  The  concept 
is  to  ensure  an  American  education 
policy  toward  Indians;  that  they  are 
receiving  the  best  possible  access  to 
core  curriculum  and  public  education 
benefits.  Make  selr-determination  a 
centerpiece  of  Indian  policy,  allowing 
American  Indiansto  be  participants  in 
determining  their  own  educational 
and  economic  futures. 

CO  If  a  National  Board  were  created,  it 
must  be  an  elected,  not  appointed, 
board. 

CO  A  National  Board  must  have  strong 
decision-making  authority. 

CO  A  National  Board  should  administer 
all  legislation  and  funding  for  Indian 
education  at  all  levels. 

CO  A  National  Boa"d  should  set  policy 
and  standards,  allowing  states  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  meet  those  poli- 
cies and  standards  with 
encouragement  and  means  of  en- 
forcement. 

CO  The  major  goal  of  th  3  National  Board 
would  be  to  eliminate  crippling  bu- 
reaucratic policies  and  procedures. 

CO  A  National  Board  should  serve  as  a 
research  center  and  a  center  for  the 
restructuring  of  schools  and  educa- 
tional programs  at  all  levels.  In  this 
capacity,  the  Board  would  work  to 
discontinue  programs  that  have  not 
been  effective  and  to  disseminate 
programs  that  have  either  been  suc- 
cessful or  show  promise  of  success. 

CO  A  National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
would  be  the  major  avenue  of  in- 
formational efforts  and  lobbying  for 
Native  children  with  the  White  House 
and  Congress. 


CO  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Indian  Education  could  be 
strengthened  to  assume  a  stronger 
and  more  effective  decision-making 
role.  At  this  time,  it  serves  a  limited 
and  nearly  useless  function.  If 
restructured,  it  should  assume  the 
characteristics  listed  above. 

ID  The  steering  committee  most  insis- 

tently and  unyieldingly  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Board  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion to  assume  responsibilities  for  all 
Federal  programs  in  relation  to  Indian 
education.  The  steering  committee 
felt  that  NACIE  was  executing  its 
mandates  in  an  effective  manner  and 
the  creation  of  another  board  would 
only  frustrate  and  hinder  Indian  Edu- 
cation in  the  future.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  support  the  creation  of  an- 
other arm  of  the  Federal  government 
as  it  exerts  additional  authority  over 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives. 

KS  One  of  the  key  issues  in  the  con- 
ference was  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  separate  National  Board 
of  Indian  Education  (NBIE)  under  the 
Department  of  Education.  KANAE 
voted  no,  citing  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  A  lack  of  influence  and  input  by 
Indian  people  on  how  NBIE 
would  beadministered; 

2.  No  evidence  at  this  time  that  the 
concept  of  a  NBIE  will  improve 
educationfor  Indian  children; 

3.  A  National  Board  may  not  facili- 
tate local  control,  decision  mak- 
ing, and  policy  making; 

4.  A  National  Board  may  not  help 
address  local  and  tribal  con- 
cernsand  issues; 

5.  The  functions  and  role  of  a  Na- 
tional Board  are  not  clear  as  to 
their  policy  making  role  or  advi- 
sory role; 
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6.  There  is  presently  established  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
dian Education,  it  is  clear  how 
the  NBIE  would  interface  with 
NACIE; 

7.  The  involvement  of  existing  In- 
dian education  organizations  at 
the  State  and  National  level  have 
not  beenfully  explained; 

8.  The  Board  has  not  clearly  speci- 
fied the  selection  nor  represen- 
tation diversity; 

9.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
NBIE  function  would  not  hinder 
local  efforts; 

10.  The  Board  specified  no  account- 
ability for:  Tribes  and  Indian  Edu- 
cators; Department  of 
Education;  Department  of  Inte- 
rior; White  House;  Congress 
andotherentities. 

Ml  Some  Indian  educators  and  educa- 

tors of  Indian  students  cite  the  lack  of 
a  comprehensive  education  plan  in- 
cluding all  Federal  programs  dealing 
with  Indian  education;  that  there  is  no 
coordination  or  communication 
among  these  programs;  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  influence  and  input  by  Indian 
people  on  how  they  are  administered, 
since  often  time  Federal  agencies 
have  exclusive  control  of  them . 

Ml  Overall,  Michigan  does  not  feel  that 

education  for  Indian  students  (all 
ages)  can  be  improved  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  National  Board.  We 
recognize  that  change  has  to  come 
from  the  local  level  building  and  in 
individual  classrooms.  Classroom 
teachers,  administrators,  parents, 
and  local  communities  must  collabo- 
ratively develop  learning  environ- 
ments which  meet  the  needs  of  all 
American  Indians. 

Ml  No.  We,  in  Michigan,  do  not  believe 

that  a  National  Board  will  fac.iitate 
local  control,  decision  making  o*  poli- 
cy making. 


Ml  No.  We,  in  Michigan,  do  not  feel  a 

National  Board  will  address  local  con- 
cerns and  issues.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  local  concerns  and  issues 
addressed  in  the  local  areas  with  sup- 
port on  a  state  and  national  basis  as 
required. 

Ml  We,  in  Michigan,  do  not  support  the 
concept  of  a  policy  making  Board  that 
would  lump  all  decisions  into  the  pow- 
er of  one  Board.  We  in  Michigan  are 
always  supportive  of  Advisors  and 
Advocates  that  will  represent  the 
needs  of  our  students  (all  ages)  on  a 
national,  tribal,  state  and  local  basis. 
The  key  factor  being  that  of  appro- 
priate representation. 

Ml  Michigan's   comment  concerning 

both  NACIE  and  the  national  Board- 
to  date,  in  Michigan,  we  have  not 
experienced  equal  representation  so 
our  ability  to  understand  how  this 
would  work  is  very  unclear. 

Ml  Michigan  does  not  support  the  selec- 

tion of  Board  members. 

Ml  If  the  establishment  of  a  NBIE  is  not 

feasible  what  are  some  possible  al- 
ternatives? For  example,  strengthen- 
ing state  and  tribal  relations  through 
tribal  compact  legislation  or  other  al- 
ternatives? Michigan  supports  any 
legislation,  policy,  and  funding  which 
will  help  strengthen  the  role  of  a  com- 
munity-based decision  making  and 
programming. 

MT  The  mission  and  role  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
(NACIE)  should  be  examined  and 
possibly  re-defined. 

MT  Whenever  the  Federal  government 
considers  formulating  new  Indian 
education  policy,  consultation  with 
the  primary  Indian  educations  enti- 
ties should  occur  (NIEA,  NACIE, 
NTCA,  etc.). 
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MT  Adequate  funding  and  successful 
education  program  (K-12,  higher 
education,  research,  teacher  train- 
ing, etc.)  are  needed  a  new  national 
board  is  not  needed  nor  is  it  in  sync 
with  tribal  efforts  towards  self-deter- 
mination and  local  attempts  to 
achieve  educational  excellence. 

NC  Delegates  do  not  think  a  board  of 
education  should  be  established.  In- 
stead, the  respondents  in  North 
Carolina  believe  that  the  policy  con- 
sideration at  the  federal  government 
should  be  to  strengthen  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
(NACIE),  including  full  funding  to  en- 
able the  council  to  accomplish  its 
current  goals  and  toenhance  its  func- 
tion as  an  advocate  for  Indian  educa- 
tors. Data  collected  in  North  Carolina 
shows  strong  support  for  NACIE;  98 
percent  of  the  respondents  "strongly 
agree"  or  "agree"  to  continuing 
NACIE  even  if  a  national  board  were 
to  be  created.  In  addition,  it  was  de- 
termined from  survey  results  that  98 
percent  of  respondents  believe  that 
the  chairman  of  NACIE  should  be  a 
member  of  the  national  board,  if  cre- 
ated, and  that  97  percent  indicated  a 
preference  that  the  executive  direc- 
tor serve  as  an  ex-officio  member  of 
any  such  established  national  board. 

NC  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
dian Education  (NACIE)  should  be 
fully  funded  to  achieve  its  goals  and 
new  goals  should  be  assigned  by 
Congress,  such  as  serving  as  a  cen- 
ter for  information  about  all  Federal 
programs  that  address  Indians; 
NACIE  be  depoliticized  to  the  end  of 
having  a  member  to  represent  popu- 
lation or  geographic  areas  in  this 
country;  and  that  a  focus  on  parental 
involvement  be  an  equal  concern  of 
enhancing  achievement  for  Indian 
students.  Moreover,  NACIE  should 
also  serve  as  a  monitor  for  Indian 
students'  progress  toward  the  Na- 
tional Goals  for  Education. 


ND  By  unanimous  vote,  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  North  Dakota  White 
House  Conference  opposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education.  Itwas  the  consensus  that 
a  National  Board  of  Education  would 
further  erode  the  local  autonomy  and 
control  of  Tribal  Governments  and 
school  boards.  Additionally,  the  cre- 
ation of  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
would  further  fragment  educational 
efforts  and  cause  undo  overlapping 
of  existing  entities,  (e.g.  National  In- 
dian Education  Association,  Ameri- 
can Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium,  National  Indian  School 
Boards  Association,  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Indian  Education, 
North  Dakota  Indian  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  State  Indian  Education 
Associations)  and  increase  competi- 
tion for  already  scarce  funds. 

NM  The  participants  in  the  October  con- 
ference felt  that  the  initial  questions 
had  still  not  been  answered.  Partici- 
pants re-emphasized  thsir  reluc- 
tance to  endorse  the  establishment 
of  yet  another  bureaucratic  agency 
especially  when  there  was  no  evident 
need  for  such  an  entity. 

NM  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
dian Education  must  be  composed  of 
a  majority  of  practicing  Indian  educa- 
tors or  Indians  who  have  been  profes- 
sional Indian  educators.  The 
enabling  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  refine  the  requirements 
for  nomination  or  appointment. 

NN  The  composition  of  a  National  Board 
of  Indian  Education  is  critical  to  Na- 
vajo support  for  such  an  idea.  As  the 
largest  of  Indian  nations,  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  wary  of  under-representa- 
tion  on  decision-making  bodies 
overseeing  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. Program  decisions  that  favor 
small  tribes  are  often  totally  inappro- 
priate to  the  Navajo  Nation.  When 
representation  is  tied  to  the  number 
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of  tribes  or  regions  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  the  number  of 
Indian  people  affected,  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  almost  always 
disenfranchised  and  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Therefore,  the  Navajo 
Nation  would  only  support  a  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education  if  its  mem- 
bership was  tied  to  numbers  of  Indian 
people  served,  not  numbers  of  tribes. 
In  such  a  case,  Navajo  membership 
on  such  a  body  should  stand  at  nearly 
50,  because  of  the  number  of  Navajo 
children  served  through  federally 
funded  education  programs. 

NN  The  developmentof  a  National  Board 
of  Indian  Education  should  take  sec- 
ond place  to  the  development  of  tribal 
departments  of  education  and  elect- 
ed boards  of  education  at  the  tribal 
level.  The  Navajo  Nation  should  not 
be  deflected  from  its  pursuit  of  a  Na- 
vajo Department  of  Education  by  the 
processes,  meetings,  debates,  etc., 
associated  with  the  establishment  of 
such  a  body.  Progress  on  Navajo 
specific  education  goals  should  not 
be  delayed  at  the  Federal  level  by 
debate  on  this  issue. 

NN  A  National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
could  be  an  important  resource  for 
improving  Indian  control  of  Indian 
education.  It  should  be  seriously  ex- 
plored. It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  to  be  useful,  it  must  be 
appropriately  structured.  With  a 
faulty  structure  it  could  become  an 
impediment  to  true  self-determina- 
tion and  educational  reform. 

NV  The  Nevada  State  Steering  Commit- 
tee did  not  support  the  concept  of  an 
independent  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  as  proposed.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  such  a  Board  would  not 
enhance  or  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  Indian  Education  programs. 


NY  Some  alternatives  include  the  State 
Board  of  Education:  appointing  mem- 
bers from  the  Indian  comnmnity;  ad- 
dressing specific  needs  of  each  tribal 
group;  echo  concerns  of  1975  Posi- 
tion Paper;  supporting  Indian  identity 
in  education  issues;  continuing 
unique  relationship  with  its  Indian 
communities  which  has  been  on-go- 
ing since  1 846;  assisting  and  being 
supportive  of  Indian  educators  as 
they  resurrect  N.Y.  Iroquois  Confer- 
ence of  1 970's;  requiring  networking 
and  support  between  local,  state  and 
national  entities  to  achieve  educa- 
tional goals;  and  include  and  imple- 
ment components  requiring 
teacher  staff sensitivitytraining. 

OK  The  survey  conducted  by  the  Data 
Collection  Committee  shows  that  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  a  National 
Indian  School  Board  was  not  an- 
swered by  many  of  the  respondents. 
Of  those  respondentsthat  did  answer 
this  question  the  majority  answered 
that  there  should  be  a  National  Indian 
School  Board.  The  reasons  for  the 
low  response  rate  could  be  from  any 
number  of  items.  Amoncj  the  reasons 
for  the  low  response  rate  might  be:  a) 
that  the  concept  is  new  to  many  of  the 
Indian  people  in  the  area;  b)  this  item 
was  placed  on  the  last  page  of  the 
survey  and  it  may  have  been  missed 
by  the  respondents;  c)  the  respon- 
dents may  not  have  had  enough  in- 
formation about  the  proposed  School 
Board;  or  any  number  of  other  rea- 
sons. 

OK  The  survey  does  show  that  67%  of 
the  respondents  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  National  Indian  School 
Board.  There  were  many  other  is- 
sues that  resulted  from  this  question. 
The  question  of  the  role  of  the  School 
Board  as  it  relates  to  the  numerous 
other  school  jurisdictions,  urban 
schools,  rural  schools,  etc.  was 
raised;  this  is  particularly  significant 
in  Oklahoma  where  there  are  fewBIA 
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schools,  few  tribal  schools,  no  res- 
ervation schools,  and  the  majority  of 
Indian  youth  attend  public  schools. 

TX  But  if  it  is  decided  by  other  state 

delegations  that  a  national  board 
should  be  created,  then  the  Texas 
Delegation  would  like  to  stress  the 
importance  of  ensuring  that  all  board 
members  are  American  Indians  We 
feel  there  are  a  number  of  American 
Indian  educators  and  others  who  are 
intimately  familiar  with  American  In- 
dian problems  on  a  national  level. 
And  we  feel  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  who  wasn't  an  American  In- 
dian to  adequately  understand  social 
problems  that  hinder  American  In- 
dian students  in  their  efforts  to  suc- 
ceed. 

TX  Officials    who    first  conducted 

research  before  suggesting  that  a 
national  board  should  be  created  in 
the  Kennedy  Report  of  1969  clearly 
recognized  that  it  is  imperative  that 
American  Indians  be  allowed  to  take 
control  of  their  own  educational  des- 
tiny if  such  a  panel  is  to  succeed.  In 
introducing  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1 971 , 
Sen.  Kennedy  noted:  "Lip  service, 
token  appointments,  and  advisory 
roles  are  not  substitutes  for  Indian 
control  of  Indian  education.  This,  and 
nothing  short  of  it,  is  what  self-deter- 
mination is  about." 

TX  Whether  or  not  national  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  decide  to  create  a 
national  board,  the  Texas  Delegation 
wants  to  stress  that  the  Lone  S*ar 
State  needs  and  deserves  more  re- 
presentation at  the  national  level.  As 
originally  conceived,  the  goals  and 
objectives  for  a  national  board  were 
laudable  and  would  still  be  desirable. 
Somehow,  these  aims  must  $  in- 
tegrated into  the  current  American 
Indian  educational  system.  And  Tex- 
as somehow  must  have  improved 
access  to  such  programs.  Although 
Texas  has  the  nation's  sixth-largest 
population  of  American  Indians,  it  is 
woefully  undeserved  by  federal  pro- 


grams although  many  of  its  residents 
desperately  need  such  assistance. 
Most  of  the  state's  Indian  population 
lives  in  urban  areas,  but  a  significant 
number  reside  in  medium  and  small- 
er sized  towns.  Lessthan  five  percent 
of  the  population  reside  on  the  state's 
three  reservations. 

WA  The  development  of  a  National  Board 
appears  to  be  the  creation  of  another 
level  of  bureaucracy  that  would  cre- 
ate interference  and  conflict  with  tri- 
bal governments  and  existing  Indian 
education  organizations. 

WA  We  strongly  recommend  .fiat  a  sum- 
mary of  information  received  from  the 
tribes  be  disseminated  to  all  tribes  in 
the  U.S.  before  the  1992  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion. 

WA  We  also  are  concerned  that  all  tribes 
throughout  the  United  States  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  view  other 
tribal  input  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  prior  to 
the  January  tele-conference. 

WA  We  advocate  the  development  of  a 
Department  of  Indian  Education  that 
is  at  the  same  level  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Department  of 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services;  and  that  ade- 
quate funding  be  provided  to  operate 
the  department. 

Wl  Maintain  relationship  between  Indian 

education  and  balance  of  Indian  pro- 
grams. Restruct"  *e  current  system. 

Wl  Board  members  must  represent  all 

Indian  people,  serve  staggered 
terms, limited  to  3  years,  and  be  se- 
lected equitably  not  politically. 

Wl  Selection  process  to  National  Indian 

Board  of  Education  ought  to  allow  for 
choosing  qualified  and  capable 
individuals  to  serve  on  board. 
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Wl  Changes  in  Indian  Education  should 

address  the  desire  of  Tribes  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  Congress  must 
take  a  realistic  approach  to 
lawmaking  and  incorporate  language 
needed  to  fund  changes. 

Wl  A  National  Indian  Board  of  Education 

would  be  unwieldy,  and  many  urban 
Indians  would  not  be  adequately  re- 
presented. 

Wl  Program  administration  is  cyclical. 

After  being  centralized,  problems 
arise  and  people  call  for  decentraliza- 
tion; then  once  it  is  fragmented,  prob- 
lems arise  and  people  call  for  strong 
centralized  administration  again. 

Wl  Positions  must  be  non-salaried,  with 

expense  reimbursement  only. 

Wl  Strongly  urge  those  who  promote  the 

independent  Board  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion idea  to  carefully  study  the  history 
of  the  American  Indian  nations  and 
citizens  so  that  they  do  not  blindly 
attempt  to  absolve  that  federal  gov- 
ernment of  its  historically  based 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to 
American  Indian  nations  and  citizens. 


Wl  The  feasibility  of  having  Indians  tak- 

ing care  of  the  federal  programs  they 
do  get  is  a  very  good  recommenda- 
tion. 

Wl  The  Federal  trust  responsibility  and 

equal  educational  opportunity  rela- 
tionship should  notbe  forgotten. 


Whether  a  program  is  run  from  a 
strong  central  administration  or  a 
strong  decentralized  administration, 
the  key  issue  is  the  availability  of 
funds.  Programs  must  be  adequately 
funded. 


Wl  Indians  are  the  people  who  would 

know  best  what  is  needed  in  Indian 
education.  Indian  tribes  should  main- 
tain control  overtheir  services. 

MN  The  Minnesota  Pre-White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  vot- 
ed against  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Board  of  Indian  Education. 
The  principle  reason  was  that  it  was 
seen  as  an  overly  centralized  body 
that  would  likely  threaten  local  control 
and  erode  tribal  sovereignty. 
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TOPIC  1 
GOVERNANCE  OF 
INDIAN 
EDUCATION/ 
INDEPENDENT 
BOARD  OF 
INDIAN  EDUCATION 


Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 

1.  Student  Concerns 

2.  Family  Issues 

3.  Community/ Tribal  Issues 

4.  Educational  Institution  Issues 

5.  State  Issues 

6.  Federal  Issues 

7.  Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  /  ^ 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  be  easierto  identify  and  secure. 

This  topic  paper  contains  a  separate  Part  II 
that  is  not  replicated  in  the  form  presented  in  Part 
I.  Part  II  under  this  topic  paper  concerns  the 
Independent  Board  of  Indian  Education. 


Student  Issues 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

More  positive  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  student  self-awareness 
and  the  importance  of  family  and  tri- 
bal relationships  if  students  are  to 
become  perpetuators  and  keepers  of 
theirculture. 

Fund  a  special  national  effort  to  nur- 
ture American  Indian  youth  develop- 
ment by  focusing  on  leadership, 
community  service,  recreation,  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention,  cultural 
identity,  and  employment  opportu- 
nitiesfor  American  Indian  youth. 

Support  groups  like  youth  councils. 


Scholarships 

To  increase  the  availability  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  Navajo 
People  and  completion  rates  in  post- 
secondary  programs,  financial  aid  re- 
sources need  to  be  evaluated, 
increased  and  changed  in  their  re- 
quirements. More  room  must  be  giv- 
en to  meeting  developmental 
education  needs  of  students  with 
children  and  families  and  students 
who  are  working.  New  sources  of 
financial  aid  need  to  be  developed 
and  old  sources  reactivated. 
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3.  More  IHS  support  for  students  study- 
ing to  be  nurses  or  doctors  or  human 
services  workers  is  needed.  A  pro- 
gram such  as  the  National  Teacher 
corps  is  needed  once  again.  In  addi- 
tion, educational  loans  for  Native 
Americans  should  be  established  to 
assist  students  unable  to  obtain 
grants  of  financial  assistance  for  their 
education. 


Family  Issues 


1.     Support  Services 


Develop  a  long-term,  systematic  ap- 
proach to  address  the  growing  pov- 
erty of  American  Indian  families, 
especially  single-parent  households 
with  children,  by  revising  policies  to 
provide  work  and  education  incen- 
tives, benefits  of  health  care,  child 
care  and  transportation. 

Parent  Training 

Parents  need  training  to  become  ac- 
tive partners  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess. A  more  cooperative  interaction 
needs  to  take  place  between  the  par- 
entsand  school.  Training  in  parenting 
for  assumption  of  responsibilities 
with  all  its  ramifications  needs  to  be 
provided.  School  staff  must  be  a  par- 
ty to  the  training  as  well  as  being 
direct  facilitator  of  the  process. 

Native  American  parents  must  also 
be  educated  about  school  philos- 
ophy and  policies. 

Encourage  parents  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren the  religious/spiritual  aspects  of 
■Indian  culture. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 


1.     Resource  Support 

More  Native  foster  homes  must  be 
identified  and  licensed.  Training  and 
support  programs  must  be  provided 
to  Native  foster  parents. 

Tribes  should  be  aggressive  in  pur- 
suing what  they  see  as  education 
needs  that  are  unmet. 

Tribes  should  ensure  that  children 
are  bilingual,  since  language  is  a  key 
to  continued  survival  of  Indian  cul- 
tures. 

Tribes  should  share  their  economic 
development  projects  with  the 
schools. 

Tribes  should  construct  a  network  of 
curriculum  materials,  in-service 
training  programs  and  cooperate  with 
collegesand  other  agencies. 

Esiablish  and  maintain  positions  for 
resource  persons  for  each  tribe  to 
assist  students. 

Establish  a  qualified  liaison  between 
the  tribe  or  Indian  community  and 
local  school  boards  to  identify  defi- 
ciencies in  curriculum  for  Native 
American  studentsattheK-12level. 

The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
develop  and  continue  a  thrust  of  com- 
munity and  tribal  support  as  related  to 
continued  funding  and  involvement. 

As  part  of  its  state  plan,  the  Navajo 
Nation  should  establish  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  development  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  staff 
working  with  disabled  children  and 
adults.  Training  resources  need  to  be 
identified  both  through  scholarship 
assistance  and  training  resources  for 
such  an  effort. 

All  tribes  should  support  post-secon- 
dary services  being  provided  in  some 
mannerto  their  citizens. 
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All  tribes  should  lobby  for  increased 
funding  for  Indian  education,  work 
with  educators  to  develop  and 
change  laws,  and  provide  available 
resources  toward  Indian  education 
initiatives. 

Tribes  and  post-secondary  institu- 
tions need  to  set  up  endowments  for 
education. 

2.  Establish  a  vision  of  what  kind  of  child 
we  want  to  produce.  This  vision 
should  be  locally  articulated  and  in- 
tegrated into  curriculum,  philosophy 
and  scope. 

3.  Codes 

Tribes  must  formulate  educational 
policies  and  codes  to  encompass 
short  and  long  range  educational 
plans  and  goals  and  preferably  a 
20-year  plan.  Funding  must  be  al- 
located to  plan  and  implement  this 
task. 

Tribes  should  develop  tribal  educa- 
tion codes  and  enforce  existing  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws. 

Tribes  should  mandate  that  school 
boards  require  tribal  government 
courses  in  their  schools  in  grades 
K-12. 

All  tribes  should  pass  resolutions  out- 
lining their  expectations  of  a  quality 
education  for  each  Indian  child  and 
stating  their  insistence  that  such  edu- 
cation be  provided  (using  the  educa- 
tion department  and  code  to  hold 
schools  accountable). 

Encourage  each  tribe  to  determine 
how  they  want  local  schools  to  ad- 
dress Native  language  fluency.  This 
would  include  meaningful  education- 
al codes  and  enforcement  of  such 
codes. 

Implement  tribal  education  codes. 


The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  State  Plan  for  special  edu- 
cation, applicable  to  ass  schools  and 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  This 
is  another  critical  need  that  could  be 
better  met  by  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  comparable  to  a  state  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Navajo 
State  Plan  could  also  involve  devel- 
opment of  culturally  appropriate  di- 
agnostic instruments  and 
procedures,  something  now  almost 
totally  lacking  in  special  education 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Ensure  that  tribal  education  codes 
mandate  the  teaching  and  integration 
of  language. 

Tribal  Councils  should  declare  a  right 
to  language  preservation  and  main- 
tenance and  mandate  its  use  in  tribal 
operations. 

Establish  the  focus  of  adult  education 
on  literacy  in  Tribal  and  Euro-Ameri- 
can knowledge  following  established 
tribal  standards. 

Put  tribal  regulation  in  place  of  federal 
regulation.  This  strengthens  tribal 
sovereignty  and  truly  promotes  the 
autonomy  which  underlies  Indian 
education  efforts. 

Tribes  should  establish  tribal  educa- 
tion departments  and  implement  tri- 
bal education  codes. 

4.  Tribal  governments  need  to  assert  a 
positive  leadership  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  theirchildren. 

5.  Recruitmentand  Retention 

Certain  privileges,  such  as  housing, 
voting  and  participation  in  tribal  pro- 
cesses for  non-tribal  members 
should  be  considered  by  tribes  in 
order  to  make  these  teachers  feel 
welcome  and  more  comfortable  with- 
in the  local  communities. 
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Create  incentive  programs  such  as 
educational  enrichment  and  staff  de- 
velopment opportunities,  which  may 
include  matching  tribal  funds  or  other 
subsidized  benefits,  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators for  local  schools. 

Professional  needs  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities,  including  the  expertise 
for  economic  development  and  the 
targeting  of  Federal  scholarship  and 
fellowship  funds  to  better  meet  the 
needs  as  defined  by  the  tribe  or  the 
community  must  be  given  full  support 
and  funding. 

To  ensure  community  based  growth 
and  development,  tribal  economic 
and  self-determination  goals  need  to 
be  linked  with  the  goals  of  local 
school  programs  and  tribally  con- 
trolled colleges  (where  appropriate). 

6.  Many  problems  of  Indian  education 
are  a  result  of  significant  problems  in 
society  including  racism  and  poverty. 
Therefore,  until  these  problems  are 
solved,  education  will  continue  to  re- 
flect greater  social  problems.  Strong 
and  safe  families  are  fundamental  to 
healthy  Native  children  who  are 
ready  and  eager  to  learn.  Self-re- 
spect and  equal  opportunity  for  Na- 
tive people  are  linked  to  educatingall 
American  children  about  Native  cul- 
ture, lifewayst  and  contributions.  Ulti- 
mately, to  consider  the  educational 
problems  of  Native  students  in  isola- 
tion of  pervasive  social  problems  is 
self-defeating. 

7.  Critical  need  areas  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  tribe  or  Indian  commu- 
nity through  annual  surveys  and 
forwarded  to  OIE. 

8.  Infrastructure 

The  BiA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  needs  to  more  realis- 
tically address  school  bus  transpor- 


tation needs  in  rural  areas.  Directives 
to  GSA,  to  states  setting  transporta- 
tion allowances  for  evaluated  school 
districts  are  needed. 

9.  Coordination 

A  Navajo  Department  of  Education 
will  be  better  able  to  allocate  pro- 
grammatic resources  among  other 
Navajo  education  priorities  as  well. 
These  include  programs  of  agricul- 
tural/horticultural studies,  programs 
of  parent  effectiveness  education 
and  the  many  areas  of  academic  dis- 
cipline identified  by  conference  par- 
ticipants as  needed  by  Navajo 
students.  A  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  could  spearhead  pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  school  at- 
tendance. Such  a  department  could 
better  coordinate  support  resources 
from  non-education  sources  to  be 
utilized  with  education  funds  U  im- 
prove education  services. 

More  communication  and  coordina- 
tion among  Native  American  com- 
munities and  reservations  within  the 
state  of  Texas  must  be  approved.  But 
that  is  being  rapidly  remedied  by  sev- 
eral local  organizations  and  by  a  re- 
search and  education  coalition  based 
in  the  state's  capital  city. 

1 0.  Community  needs  should  be  the  ini- 
tial criteria  used  to  determine  policy  in 
the  education  of  Indian  youth.  Tribal 
culture  should  be  construed  as  only  a 
part  of  the  community  needs  aspect. 

11.  Identify  traditional  leadership  qual- 
ities and  styles  through  community 
based  research. 

12.  Identify  contemporary  leadership 
styles  that  promote  tribal  self-deter- 
mination. 


1 3.  Local  control  must  be  the  foundation 
over  which  education  of  our  people  is 
built. 
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14.  Tribes,  states  and  educational  insti- 
tutions need  to  develop  philosophies 
of  education  which  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  diversity  and  pluralism  in 
our  schools  and  our  lives. 

15.  Plans 

All  tribes  and  urban  communities 
should  conduct  forums  to  develop 
local  education  plans.  Tribes  in  South 
Dakota  will  join  together  to  develop  a 
South  Dakota  blueprint  for  Indian 
Education. 

16.  Tribal  education  philosophies  and 
goals  should  be  developed  with  input 
from  all  parts  of  the  community  ad 
from  all  service  providers. 

1 7.  All  tribes  need  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  and/or  regional  ac- 
crediting bodies  for  tribal  education 
systems. 

18.  All  tribes  actively  support  teacher 
training,  curriculum  development 
and  local  control. 

19.  Indian  tribes  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  education  of  their  children. 

20.  Program  Compliance 

Better  control  and  utilization  of  fed- 
eral funds  through  local  control  ac- 
cording to  individual  student's  needs. 


Educational  Institution  Issues 

1.  Personnel 

Effective  methods  to  educate  at  an 
early  childhood  level  include  the  use 
of  bilingual  personnel,  continued 
staff  training,  use  of  hands-on  activi- 
ties, ample  opportunities  for  oral  lan- 
guage development  and  the 
introduction  of  native  language  in 
pre-school. 


University-level  on-site  courses 
should  be  provided,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous opportunities  for  staff  to  up- 
grade their  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  Federal 
Indian  policies  from  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  implementation  of 
those  policies.  States  of  worthy  goals 
or  impress  policies,  when  standing 
alone,  are  inadequate;  provisions 
must  be  made  for  appropriate  im- 
plementation and  should  include:  an 
increased  number  of  well  prepared 
Native  personnel  at  all  levelsand  inall 
roles. 

Increase  personnel  from  the  grass- 
roots level.  Familiarity  with  the  var- 
ious Indian  Nations  is  needed  in  the 
education  of  Indian  students. 

2.  Outreach 

It  is  not  enough  to  offer  programs  to 
parents.  Schoolscannot  only  provide 
what  the  schools  want  the  parents  to 
know.  Schools  must  also  provide  in- 
formation the  community  wants  to 
learn. 

A  basic  goal  of  each  school  must  be 
to  serve  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  to  ensure  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

Schools  should  make  effective  use  of 
all  available  media  to  communicate 
the  positive  attainments  of  their  stu- 
dents. 

A  special  effort  should  be  initiated  to 
demonstrate  to  tribal  leaders  of  the 
role  of  effective  early  childhood  pro- 
grams in  any  meaningful  economic 
development  activities.  The  work  in- 
volved in  expanding  such  centers 
and  the  additional  jobs  that  would  be 
provided  are  an  economic  activity  in 
and  of  themselves. 
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Create  a  "Home-School  liaison"  po- 
sition to  act  as  a  bridge  between  the 
Native  American  parents  and  the  lo- 
cal school.  Provide  child  care  and 
transportation  to  enable  Native 
American  parents  to  participate  in 
school  functions  and  activities. 

Provide  funds  to  continue  the  dis- 
semination and  interpretation  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  Also, 
provide  funds  to  establish  othergoals 
and  monitor  the  implementation  of 
recommendations. 

Encourage  college  representatives 
to  provide  workshops  for  tribes  and 
Indian  communities  on  college  ad- 
mission procedures  and  financial  aid. 

Parents  and  community  elders  need 
to  be  integrated  into  the  life  of  the 
school  and  the  school  integrated  into 
the  life  of  the  community.  Adult  lit- 
eracy programs  should  be  school 
centered.  Such  programs  should  be 
supported  by  community  services  re- 
sources. 

Educators  must  tap  into  Native 
American  organizations  for  re- 
sources and  advice. 

Committee 

Parents  can  be  assisted  in  carrying 
out  local  control  programs  by  schools 
or  tribes  providing  funding  for  legal 
issues. 

Board  members  and  district  person- 
nel need  to  be  associated  with  Native 
American  parent  committees  and 
programs. 

Parent  committees  should  be  re- 
quired in  all  BIA  contract  schools  as 
well  as  public  schools  with  Indian 
children.  This  should  be  a  mandate 
from  Congress  and  should  apply  to 
JOMas  well. 

Cultural 


Tribes  need  to  further  develop  lan- 
guage study  materials  to  make  Na- 
tive literature  more  widely  available. 
Native  languages  and  cultures  need 
to  be  integrated  into  all  parts  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  responsibility  for  incorporating 
the  histories,  literatures  and  tradi- 
tions of  Indian  nations  rests  with  both 
local  schools  and  Native  communi- 
ties. If  genuine  dialogue  and  partner- 
ship are  attained,  both  should  work 
collaboratively  toward  this  end  so  that 
all  children  benefit  from  our  multi- 
cultural heritage. 

All  projects/programs  need  to  be  re- 
quired to  do  outreach  to  Native 
Americans  with  that  program's  ser- 
vice area. 

With  85%  of  Native  American  stu- 
dents in  public  schools,  emphasis 
needs  to  be  directed  toward  services 
for  these  students  as  well  as  attention 
to  the  district  roles  and  shared  re- 
sponsibilities for  providing  culturally 
sensitive  education  for  Native  Ameri- 
can students.  Local  school  districts 
receive  Title  V  and  Impact  Aid  alloca- 
tions per  Native  American  enroll- 
ments. 

At  the  core  of  much  Navajo 
dissatisfaction  with  the  current  gov- 
ernance structure  of  schools  educat- 
ing Navajo  children  is  the  Navajo 
Nation  not  being  able  to  integrate 
instructions  in  Navajo  language,  his- 
tory, government  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions into  the  basic  curriculum  of 
publicly  funded  schools  in  the  Navajo 
Nation.  Despite  the  adoption  of  Na- 
vajo education  policies  calling  for  the 
inclusion  of  such  Navajo  specific 
course  areas,  few  schools  have  even 
attempted  such  offerings. 

The  Navajo  Nation  considers  educa- 
tion the  key  to  cultural  continuity  or 
the  path  to  cultural  dissolution.  Stud- 
ies in  Navajo  language,  social  studies 
and  cultural  studies  MUST  be  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  basic  educational 
program  of  all  Navajo  children  if  the 
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Navajo  People  are  to  persist  as  a 
distinct  people.  This  is  a  survival  is- 
sue for  the  Navajo  Nation.  It  belongs 
at  the  heart  of  educational  programs 
for  Navajo  children  not  relegated  to 
an  optional,  supplemental,  hit  or  miss 
"Indian  culture"  category  in  a  school 
setting  unreceptive  to  Navajo  course 
content. 

Education  certification  requirements 
should  be  adjusted  and  funds  be 
made  available  for  tribal  el- 
ders/individuals to  be  brought  into  the 
classroom  as  recognized  instructors 
receiving  remuneration  to  teach  lan- 
guage, tribal  culture  and  teacher 
training. 

Language  and  cultural  education 
needs  on-going  support.  These  pro- 
grams help  students  develop  a 
strong  sense  of  identity  and  to  allow 
the  community  more  input  into  their 
children's  education. 

5.  Testing 

Tribal  education  departments  should 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate criterion-referenced  tests 
for  their  students  and  the  develop- 
ment of  relevant  norms  for  standard- 
ized achievement  tests. 

6.  Curriculum 

Education  in  tribal  government 
processes  could  be  provided  by 
tribes  through  classes  or  mock  elec- 
tion programs  for  children  or  explana- 
tions given  by  tribal  council  members 
ontheirroles. 

Treaties  and  tribal  government  cur- 
ricula should  be  integrated  at  all  lev- 
elsof  education. 

Tribal  colleges  should  continue  and 
expand  existing  curriculum  develop- 
ment particularly  focusing  on  tribal 
histories,  stories  and  cultural  values, 
expansion  of  teacher  training  and 
other  academic  programs  to  meet 
tribal  developmental  needs.  In  addi- 
tion curriculum  improvements  can 


include:  creation  of  demonstration 
and  model  projects  in  agriculture  and 
other  forms  of  economic  develop- 
ment: showcasing  successes  in  In- 
dian education;  development  of 
demonstration  classrooms  and 
schools  and  otherwise  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  individ- 
ual and  tribal  life. 

7.  Provide  for  local  control  by  Native 
people  of  the  educational  programs 
for  their  children. 

8.  Transportation 

Funding  for  B1A  schools  and  public 
schools  needs  to  more  realistically 
address  school  bus  transportation 
needs  in  rural  areas.  Directives  to 
GSA,  to  states  setting  transportation 
allowances  for  evaluated  school  dis- 
tricts areneeded. 

9.  Infrastructure 

School  facilities  likewise  need  to  be 
comprehensively  renovated,  rebuilt 
and  addfed  to.  Neither  in  public  nor  in 
BIA  schools  do  Navajo  students  en- 
joy facilities  which  are  structurally 
sound  oracademically  appropriate. 

The  physical  state  of  school  facilities 
in  Indian  country  belies  the  words  of 
support  for  Indian  education  emanat- 
ing from  the  Federal  government.  A 
comprehensive  Federal  initiative  to 
improve  school  facilities  would  be  a 
good  way  to  initiate  the  new  Fed- 
eral/tribal alliance  for  school  im- 
provement. 

With  continuation  of  funding,  local 
school  districts  are  allowed  to  provide 
equal  services  to  their  students.  This 
is  so  important,  especially  to  rural 
isolated  reservation  communities.  In 
these  areas,  schools  have  no  munici- 
pal utilities,  housing  or  services  to 
draw  on.  Therefore,  the  school  has  to 
provide  or  hel  p  provide  these  items. 
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10.  Tribes,  states  and  educational  insti- 
tutions need  to  develop  philosophies 
of  education  which  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  diversity  and  pluralism  in 
our  schoolsand  our  lives. 

11.  TeacherTraining 

Improvedteachertraining  both  incur- 
rent  education  programs  and  for  cur- 
rent schoolteachers.  Individuals  who 
come  from  out  of  state  to  work  in 
South  Dakota  need  to  receive  tribally 
mandated  training  pertaining  to  con- 
tent and  methodologies  for  working 
with  Indian  learners. 

12.  Tribal  education  philosophies  and 
goals  developed  by  all  parts  of  the 
community  and  from  all  service  pro- 
viders should  then  guide  schools, 
colleges  and  education  programs  in 
the  design  and  implementation  of 
education  initiatives. 


1 3.    Goals  and  strategies  should  be  active 
and  outcome  oriented . 


14.  Academic  program  strategies  must 
be  developed,  implemented  and 
monitored  to  retain  Indian  students 
not  only  in  school  bu,  .o  enhance  their 
academic  performance. 


15.  American  Indian  Head  Start  pro- 
grams might  be  a  mechanism 
through  which  IHS's  can  attract r 
eral  funding  for  day  care.  Heaa  Start 
programs  are  culturally  relevant, 
affordable  and  accessible.  In  addition 
these  programs  could  provide  a  cul- 
turally sensitive  laboratory  exper- 
ience forearly  childhood  majors. 


State  Issues 


Certification 


State  universities  should  provide  an 
early  childhood  certification  in  rural 
areas  for  the  convenience  of  per- 
sonnel. 


All  state  teacher  certification  lan- 
guageprograms  must  be  amended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  P.L  101-477 
which  allows  American  Indians  fluent 
in  their  language  to  teach  in  public 
schools  for  a  public  school  language 
program. 

Funding 

Funding  should  be  assured  by  tribes 
for  expanding  existing  programs  that 
are  helping. 

Provide  adequate  funding  to  enable 
effective  training  and  implementation 
of  all  policies. 

Increase  funding  for  ail  levels  of  edu- 
cational services. 

Provide  funding  by  the  State  of  non- 
tribal  members  who  are  state  citizens 
whoattendtribal  colleges. 

College/University  personnel  need  to 
collaborate  with  tribes  and  funding 
agencies  to  set  realistic  criteria  for 
funding  eligibility. 

Adequate  funding  in  this  area  will  al- 
low local  control  on  school  boards. 
Local  control  will  support  local  input 
and  result  in  students  seeing  their 
own  community  people  governing 
their  education  and  setting  educa- 
tional policies  for  them. 

Continue  additional  monies  for  pro- 
grams beneficial  to  Indian  education 
programs  provided  there  is  justifica- 
tion of  need  and  clear  accountability 
of  fund  use. 

In  the  past  Federal,  monies,  which 
were  not  meant  to  supplant  state 
funds,  paid  for  these  higher  costs. 
Impact  Aid  monies  should  be  utilized 
by  the  affected  school  district  pursu- 
ant to  the  intent  of  the  legislation  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Needs  Plan  developed  by  locally 
affected  tribes. 

Tribal  sovereignty  and  individual 
rights  should  be  protected  and  hon- 
ored. 
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Program  Compliance  and  Evaluation 

We  need  administrative  procedures 
and  personnel  that  are  responsible  to 
local  control,  timely  in  making  de- 
cisions and  delivering  services,  and 
cost  efficient,  thus  supporting,  rather 
than  hindering,  the  actual  attainment 
of  the  goals  that  the  policies  were 
designed  to  achieve. 

Present  governance  and  account- 
ability structures  need  to  be  changed 
so  that  Native  parents  are  well  repre- 
sented on  policy-making  boards  and 
committees. 


Coordination 

Partnerships  mustbe  created  among 
the  agencies  that  serve  Native  fam- 
ilies and  their  children.  Effective  part- 
nerships would  ensure  that  available 
funding  is  used  wisely  and  not  frag- 
mented and/or  unnecessarily 
duplicative. 

Collaboration  between  state  and  pri- 
vate universities,  colleges,  and  tribal 
colleges  should  be  formalized  to  al- 
low tribal  colleges  access  to  re- 
sources that  meet  reservation  and 
urban  Indian  needs  and  to  allow  state 
and  private  institutions  to  better  serve 
the  citizenry  and  their  native  stu- 
dents. 

Because  the  vast  majority  of  Indian 
children  are  education  by  public 
schools,  it  is  imperative  that  tribes 
and  educators  present  workable  rec- 
ommendations for  state  govern- 
ments and  school  systems.  These 
recommendations  assume  a  com- 
mitment by  the  State  to  the  well  being 
of  each  Indian  person  and  acknowl- 
edge a  commitment  by  Indian  educa- 
tors to  work  with  the  States  to 
facilitate  these  recommendations. 

Promote  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion between  state  agencies,  schools 
and  colleges  to  strengthen  teacher 
certification,  Indian  studies  require- 
ments and  to  facilitate  curriculum  de- 
velopment for  all  grades. 


States  should  be  mandated  by  the 
Federal  government  to  include  In- 
dians and  Native  Americans  on  the 
IPED  form  as  they  do  with  other  stu- 
dent populations  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Each  State  Department  of 
Education/Board  of  Education  must 
have  a  clear  policy  statement  ad- 
dressing the  diversity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  populations  within  their 
states  and  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  support. 


9.  The  State  Board  of  Education  must 
initiate  funding  programs  to  assist 
tribal  governments  and  urban  Ameri- 
can Indian  organizations  the  opportu- 
nity to  design  new  early  childhood 
programs  or  expand  existing  pro- 
grams. Available  dollars  must  be 
available  for  program  start-up  and 
construction  as  well  as  staff  develop- 
ment/training dollars. 

10.  State  legislation  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped which  holds  school  districts 
responsible  for  the  retention  of 
American  Indian  students  through  to 
graduation  of  high  school. 

11.  All  state-directed  programs  which 
use  federal  monies  and  incorporate 
American  Indian  student  population 
figures  as  a  factor  for  determining 
their  level  of  funding  must  show  evi- 
dence that  American  Indian  students 
are  being  serviced  by  those  pro- 
grams and  are  experiencing  the  de- 
sired outcomes. 

12.  Extend  the  Michigan  Tuition  Waiver 
legislation  to  include  tribally-con- 
trolled  community  colleges  as  eligi- 
ble sites  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
Tuition  Waiver  Prog  ram . 
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1 3.  Funds  generated  at  the  state  level  for 
publicly  funded  schools  in  the  Navajo 
Nation  should,  by  appropriate  inter- 
governmental agreement,  be  admin- 
istered through  the  Navajo 
Department  of  Education.  This  would 
include  funds  for  technical  assis- 
tance and  support  services  as  well  as 
funds  for  direct  classroom  programs. 
The  intent  of  this  proposal  is  to  assure 
a  direct  programmatic  link  between 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  schools  within 
the  Navajo  Nation  so  that  Navajo  edu- 
cation priorities  can  be  implemented 
in  Navajo  schools. 

14.  Have  states  mandated  to  follow 
through  with  policies  and  mecha- 
nisms already  in  place. 

15.  Identification  of  all  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  generated  federal  and  state 
funds,  and  coordination  of  effortsand 
dollars  to  maximize  benefits  to  stu- 
dents and  minimize  administrative 
costs  whether  or  not  an  Independent 
Board  of  Indian  Education  is  estab- 
lished to  assume  responsibility  for  all 
existing  Federal  programs  relating  to 
the  education  of  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives. 

16.  Tribes,  states  and  educational  insti- 
tutions need  to  develop  philosophies 
of  education  which  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  diversity  and  pluralism  in 
our  schools  and  our  lives. 

17.  South  Dakota's  Board  of  Regents 
and  Board  of  Education  should  col- 
laborate in  the  development  of  an 
Indian  education  philosophy  and  poli- 
cies in  cooperation  with  tribal  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding guidance  to  educators  and 
school  boards. 

18.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  should 
provide  funding  for  non-tribal  mem- 
bers who  are  state  citizens  who  at- 
tend tribal  colleges. 


20. 


21. 


19.  Hire  an  Indian  person  to  serve  as 
coordinator  for  education  services 
for  Indian  inmates  in  the  South  Da- 
kota state  prison  system. 

Develop  communication  among  pris- 
on administrator  and  Indian  edu- 
cators. 

Design  a  bilingual  program  and  hire  a 
bilingual  teacher  for  the  Sioux  Falls 
and  Springfield  prison  facilities. 

22.  Honor  success  by  promoting  tribal 
accrediting  bodies  and  supporting 
theirfundutg. 

23.  Establish  cooperative  agreements 
between  the  State  and  tribal  govern- 
ment acknowledging  tribal  authority 
over  the  education  of  its  citizens  by 
publicschools. 

24.  There  are  no  existing  Texas  state 
laws  or  regulations  addressing  Indian 
education.  In  the  event  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  doesn't  implement 
the  mandate  in  Title  V,  it  should  be  a 
Texas  Education  Agency  regulation 
that  they:  (A)  identify  Indian  children 
in  all  areas  of  the  school  systems;  (B) 
educate  the  parents  to  the  availability 
of  Title  V  programs;  (C)  mandate  that 
school  boards  implement  Title  V  if 
requested  by  the  parents.  Requests 
for  Title  V  shou  Id  follow  the  guidelines 
set  out  in  the  Federal  Regulations. 

25.  An  American  Indian  Education  Agen- 
cy of  Texas  should  be  created  and 
maintained  to  implement  and  enforce 
programs  designed  to  facilitate  In- 
dian education. 

26.  Develop  a  state  policy  on  Indian  edu- 
cation which  is  enforceable.  Re- 
quires LEA  compliance;  a  policy 
which  is  tied  to  state  education  pro- 
gramming. 
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27.  Establish  a  working  task  force  com- 
posed of  American  Indian  repre- 
sentatives from  throughout  the  state 
of  Utah  to  formulate  a  "Utah  Indian 
Education  Policy,"  This  can  be  done 
in  concert  with  the  Office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  its  development,  and  for  ratification 
by  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education . 
Such  policy  can  be  effected  as  a  part 
of  the  Utah  Administrative  Code 
and/or  the  Utah  Code,  Such  policy 
would  also  include  state  legislative 
appropriation  for  education  program 
services  specific  to  Indian  students. 

28.  Establishment  of  a  working  task  force 
composed  of  tribal  and  public  agen- 
cies in  the  formulation  of  cooperative 
and  with  the  effect  of  civil  law  to  both 
off/on  reservation  cases.  Such  policy 
should  be  established  to  promote  at- 
tendance of  Indian  children  in  the 
school  system. 

29.  Recruitment  and  Retention 

The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education, 
local  school  districts,  Indian  tribes, 
and  Indian  educators  must  develop 
and  implement  a  plan  of  program  ser- 
vices which  target  retention  and  aca- 
demic performance  of  Indian 
students.  Such  program  services 
must  be  an  integral  component  of  the 
Indian  students'  academic  curricu- 
lum which  includes  the  home  and 
support  staff.  Such  a  program  pro- 
cess to  directly  train  and  assign  LEA 
school  staff  (i.e.,  counselors,  teach- 
ers, office  clerks,  parents,  etc.)  to 
track/maintain  academic  competen- 
cy of  individual  Indian  students.  This 
process  can  directly  involve  partici- 
pation of  the  PTA  and  parent 
volunteerism. 

30.  State  funding  and  administration  of 
education  equate  programs  which 
promote  protection  of  civil  rights  in 
education  under  national  origin,  race, 
genderand  special  programs. 


31,  The  State  Legislature  and  the  Utah 
State  Office  of  Education  need  to 
establish  legislation  with  funding  to 
administer  education  equity  pro- 
grams. 

32,  Support  tribal  education  efforts  in  the 
development  of  tribal  education  de- 
partments with  genuine  authority 
overtesting,  facilities  and  finances. 


Federal  issues 

1 .  It  is  recommended  that  the  applica- 
tion, reporting  and  accounting  re- 
quired for  Federal  programs  be 
simplified  and  streamlined.  Report- 
ing requirements  are  complex,  take 
too  much  staff  time  to  complete, 
whether  the  program  entails  small  or 
largedollaramounts. 

2.  Funding 

Funding  should  be  assured  by  tribes 
for  expanding  existing  programs  that 
are  helping. 

Funding  is  always  a  major  issue  and  a 
focus  of  much  attention.  In  fact,  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  is 
spent  in  the  struggle  to  seek  or  main- 
tain adequate  levels  of  funding.  Ap- 
proximately $349,000  is  allocated  to 
all  Colorado  Title  V  programs.  Only 
one  school  district  supports  addition- 
al funds  in  order  to  provide  a  full-time 
coordinator  of  a  Title  V  program.  It  is 
important  to  revise  and  expand  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  and  Title  V  Acts 
so  increased  funding  and  education- 
al opportunities  are  made  available  to 
all  Colorado  Native  students,  urban 
and  rural.  Adequate  funding  must  be 
provided  to  enable  effective  training 
and  implementation  of  all  policies. 

Review,  improve  and  streamline  the 
appropriations  process  to  ensure 
that  needs  expressed  at  the  local 
levels  are  carried  intact  to  the  national 
appropriations  process. 
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ISEP  funding  should  at  least  meet  or 
surpass  current  funding  levels,  as  an 
equitable  base  perchild. 

Increase  funding  for  all  levels  of  edu- 
cational services. 

Funds  need  to  be  appropriated  to 
back  Public  Law  1 00-297,  PL  93-638, 
and  PL  81-561  and  implemented  to 
the  full  degree  of  the  law. 

P.L.  100-297,  Education  Amend- 
ment Act:  Said  Act  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Tribal  Education 
Departments,  the  necessary  accom- 
panying appropriations  to  fully  fund 
this  endeavor  must  be  made. 

Once  need  has  been  accurately  as- 
sessed, a  prioritized,  multi-year  plan 
to  pave  and  improve  roads  needs  to 
be  established  and  incorporated  into 
each  year's  federal  budget. 

Tribal  Education  Department 
funding,  as  authorized  by  P.L. 
1 00-297,  should  be  requested  by  the 
BIA  and  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
establish  education  departments  and 
to  support  development  of  education 
codes  for  all  tribes. 

Increase  funding  by  the  BIA  and  State 
for  adult  education  programs  with 
program  priorities  focused  on  the 
areas  identified  by  local  programs. 

Fund  tribal  education  departments 
and  the  development  of  tribal  educa- 
tion codes. 

Promote  entitlement  rather  than 
competitive  funding  pending  resolu- 
tion of  the  consolidation  issue. 

Allocate  adequate  funding  to  the  Mi- 
nority Languages  Act  and  allow 
priorities  to  be  set  by  tribes  as  to  their 
language  needs. 

Fully  fund  Indian  Education  laws  to 
ensure  that  adequate  dollars  are 
available  to  serve  new  and  existing 
initiatives. 

Indian  education  programs  must  re- 
ceive funding  appropriation  which  is 
equitable  across  the  board. 


College/University  personnel  needto 
collaborate  with  tribes  and  funding 
agencies  to  set  realistic  criteria  for 
funding  eligibility. 

Tribes  are  in  the  best  position  to  de- 
termine their  own 

allocations;  change  the  current  sys- 
tem of  IPS  allocations. 

Federal  allocation  of  additional  funds 
to  school  systems  to  adequately  alle- 
viate the  strain  on  regular  school  pro- 
grams. 

There  must  be  equitable  funding  for 
administrative  costs  for  Tribal  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
programs,  in  accordance  with  P.L. 
100-297,  Section  51 08. 

With  increase  school  costs,  it  is  es- 
sential that  future  funding  for  Indian 
education  be  maintained  at  an  ade- 
quate level. 

Adequate  funding  in  this  area  will  al- 
low local  control  on  school  boards. 
Local  control  will  support  local  input 
and  result  in  students  seeing  their 
own  community  people  governing 
their  education  and  setting  educa- 
tional policies  forthem. 

Urge  Congress  to  avoid  decreases  in 
Federal  funding  for  BIA,  Department 
of  Education  and  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Indian 
Education  programs. 

Continue  additional  monies  for  pro- 
grams beneficial  to  Indian  education 
programs  provided  there  is  justifica- 
tion of  need  and  clear  accountability 
of  fund  use. 

3.  Legislation 

Legislation  should  be  changed  to  al- 
low tribes  to  establish  their  own  edu- 
cation departments  and  to  control 
access  to  facilities  for  the  community 
with  funds  in  the  formula  forfacilities, 
maintenance  and  janitorial  costs  for 
twelvemonths. 

Legislation  excluding  P.L.  81-874 
counted  as  a  local  resource. 
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Re-write  Johnson-O'Malley  program 
handbook,  Wyoming  should  be  con- 
sidered, according  to  the  previous 
weighted  system,  to  be  included  with 
Alaska  because  of  conditions  within 
Wyoming  -  low  tax  base  on  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  and  the  gerryman- 
dering that  has  gone  on  within  the 
state. 

A  higher  weighted  formula  for  JOM 
needsto be  restored. 

Acknowledging  that  it  is  always  dif- 
ficult for  two  different  bureaucracies 
to  establish  formal  cooperation  with- 
out undue  complications  and 
paperwork,  it  is  recommended  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to:  1 ) 
placing  the  national  Head  Start  pro- 
gram under  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education;  and  2)  providing  funding 
for  such  programs  as  a  component  of 
normal  school  finance  formulas. 

Federal  legislation  needs  to  be  en- 
acted to  mandate  local  school  district 
matching  funds  for  Indian  Education 
programs.  A  base  level  of  funding 
needs  to  be  enacted  for  Title  V  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  adequate  staff 
time  is  allowed  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive services  to  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

There  needs  to  be  State  Education 
Agency  inclusion  under  the  Indian 
Education  Act  for  education  services 
to  Indian  services. 

Early  Childhood  Education  is 
underfunded  and  not  recognized  in 
some  Federal  programs.  Title  V does 
not  include  Pre-school  programs. 
The  keys  to  educational  success  are 
good  building  blocks.  These  include: 
good  prenatal  care,  a  good  homelife, 
and  high  self-esteem.  Legislation 
and  program  support  needs  to  ad- 
dress these  issues.  We  need  legisla- 
tion that  will  promote  the  traditional 
tribal  concepts  of  home  and  family, 
and  the  concept  of  the  extended  fam- 
ily that  supportsthechild. 


Title  V  Legislative  Recommended 
Amendments:  1.  Section  on  funds 
available  to  public  schools.  Clarify 
whether  OIE  must  provide  a  60-day 
response  time  for  grant  approval,  the 
law  must  also  allow  an  extension  for 
the  OIE  in  meeting  this  standard.  Dis- 
allow funding  level  for  Title  V  Indian 
student  participants  should  be  at 
least  25%  of  the  per  pupil  expen- 
diture of  the  state  where  the  student 
resides.  Reduce  paper  work  in  all 
requirements. 

If  a  school  district  falls  within  tribal 
jurisdiction,  they  must  forward  their 
application  for  review  and  comment 
to  the  appropriate  Tribal  Education 
Department/Board. 

If  a  local  school  district  chooses  notto 
apply  for  Title  V  funds  and  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  atribal  government, 
the  tribal  government  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  ~o- 
propriate  Indian  Education  Progro..is 
in  that  school  district. 

Legislation  requiring  LEA's  and 
states  to  submit  plans  of  implementa- 
tion and  operation  to  meet  this  goal. 

Congress  should  direct  all  Federal 
programs  for  Indian  Education  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  that  the  total  funds 
available  for  Indian  programs  be  not 
less  than  FY  91  funding  level  (or  the 
highest  of  one  of  the  last  five  years, 
whichever  is  greatest). 

Where  laws  governing  the  funding 
source  discourage  or  do  not  support 
coordinating  resources  from  more 
than  one  source,  they  must  be 
changed,  or  more  favorably  interpret- 
ed through  new  regulations  to  allow 
community  learning  in  the  schools. 
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NCC  needs  to  obtain  funding  and 
initiate  an  amendment  to  its  enabling 
act  to  allow  it  to  provide  a  four  year 
degree,  with  emphasis  on  bachelors 
degrees  in  education.  NCC  also 
needs  to  serve  as  a  training  institute 
for  school  personnel  in  a  variety  of 
skills  areas,  including  training  in  Na- 
vajo history,  culture  and  learning 
styles. 

Federal  laws  regarding  speciaLedu- 
cation,  BIA  school  operations,"self- 
determination  contracting  and  Im- 
pact Aid  funding  need  to  be  evaluated 
and  changed  where  necessary  to 
permit  such  a  Navajo  State  Plan  to  be 
developed  and  applied  to  all  Navajo 
schools. 

To  accomplish  the  establishment  of  a 
Navajo  Department  of  Education  with 
authority  over  education  programs  in 
the  Navajo  Nation,  it  is  essential  that 
Federal  education  laws  be  amended 
or  reinterpreted  to  allow  Federal 
funds  that  now  flow  through  state 
departments  of  education  to  go  to  the 
Navajo  Department  of  Education  for 
allocation  to  local  schools.  Likewise, 
funds  administered  by  the  appropri- 
ate administrative  level  within  the  Na- 
vajo Nation  system. 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  to 
support  the  authority  of  Tribes  to  gov- 
ern and  influence  the  education  of 
tribal  citizens  who  reside  off  the  res- 
ervation and  or  who  are  educated  by 
public  schools. 

Stress  cultural  identity  and  values  as 
the  foundation  of  Indian  education 
laws. 

Develop  methods  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles to  parental  involvement  in  the 
implementation  of  Impact  Aid  laws, 
Title  V  and  other  programs.  Mandate 
tribal  sign-off  of  Impact  Aid  monies  to 
ensure  tribal  input  in  public  school 
systems. 


The  Indian  Education  Act  legislation 
needs  to  be  amended  to  include  di- 
rect participation  of  the  SEA's;  such 
amendment  should  provide  a  mini- 
mum level  of  funding  for  technical 
assistance,  program  development, 
training  and  data  collection. 

Develop,  in  partnership  with  schools, 
a  series  of  model  Native  American 
schools  based  upon  research. 

Support  tribal  education  efforts  in  the 
development  of  tribal  education  de- 
partments with  genuine  authority 
over  testing,  facilities  and  finances. 

The  Federal  government  must  rec- 
ognize and  accept  its  responsibilities 
to  American  Indian  students  because 
the  presence  of  Federal  trust  land 
reduces  property  taxes  for  facilities 
development  to  almost  nothing. 

Study 

The  conferees  did  not  have  the  time 
or  opportunity  for  a  detailed  review  of 
Federal  laws,  regulations  and  poli- 
cies that  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
Indian  education.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral consensus  that  a  careful  and 
detailed  review  was  essential,  espe- 
cially since  a  number  of  the  laws  are 
due  for  re-authorization  consider- 
ation in  the  next  two  years. 

President  Bush,  by  executive  order 
could  direct  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  to  examine  all  of  their 
programs  affecting  education  and 
programs  supportive  of  education, 
child  development  and  youth  devel- 
opment to  assure  that  they  are  ad- 
ministered in  ways  that  are 
supportive  of  the  government-to- 
government  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Indian  Nations, 
supportive  of  the  sovereignty  of  In- 
dian Nations,  supportive  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Indian  Nations  and 
supportive  of  the  cultural  survival  of 
Indian  peoples. 
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Conduct  an  assessment  of  needs  of 
Indian  inmates  for  design  of  educa- 
tion services. 

Establish  a  task  force  to  review  the 
possibility  of  the  consolidation  of  all 
Indian  education  monies  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  an  equitable  basis  to  tribes  for 
local  distribution  by  an  oversight 
committee, 

8.  One  consideration  that  was  deemed 
feasible,  based  upon  proposals  by 
the  administration  and  one  of  the  BIA 
initiatives,  would  be  permitting  a  tribal 
or  local  school  option  to  consolidate 
programs.  A  GAO  study  a  number  of 
years  ago  praised  those  schools  that 
had  made  a  local  effort  to  effectively 
coordinate  federal  supplemental  pro- 
gramsasmuchas  possible. 

9.  The  trust  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  treaty  rights 
of  Native  people  regarding  the  edu- 
cation of  Native  children  cannot  be 
ignored  or  violated. 

10.  Tribal  sovereignty  and  individual 
rights  should  be  protected  and  hon- 
ored, 

11.  Federal  administrative  procedures 
and  personnel  must  be  responsive  to 
local  control,  timely  in  .'.aking  de- 
cisions and  delivering  services,  and 
cost  efficient,  thus  supporting,  rather 
than  hindering,  The  actual  attainment 
of  the  goals  that  the  policies  were 
designed  to  achieve. 

12.  Coordination 

Partnerships  must  be  created  among 
the  agencies  that  serve  Native  fam- 
ilies and  their  children.  Effective  part- 
nerships would  ensure  that  available 
funding  is  used  wisely  and  not  frag- 
mented and/or  unnecessarily 
duplicative. 


Continue  drawing  on  resources  of  a 
wide  variety,  i.e.,  Chapter  I,  Title  V, 
Title  VII,  Johnson-O'Malley,  Impact 
Aid  and  drug  and  alcohol  programs 
for  individual  growth. 

Coordination  of  services  among 
agencies  such  as  BIA,  Departments 
of  Education,  Labor,  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  and  other  agencies  via 
interagency  task  forces  and  coop- 
erative agreements. 

The  State  Education  Agencies,  In- 
dian tribes  and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Indian  Education  must  work  in  con- 
cert to  establish  a  funding  formula 
which  provides  equal  disbursement 
of  funds  for  Indian  Education  pro- 
grams. 

Consultation  and  direct  participation 
between  appropriate  agencies 
should  take  place  in  the  development 
of:  1 )  equitable  formulas;  2)  disburse- 
ment; 3)  contracts;  4)  regulations  and 
guidelines;  and  5)  write  alternatives 
for  minimum  base  funding  of  325,000 
to  benefit  smaller  tribes. 

13.    Program  Compliance 

Present  governance  and  account- 
ability structures  need  to  be  changed 
so  that  Native  parents  are  well  repre- 
sented on  policy-making  boards  and 
committees, 

Federal  programs  could  be  evaluated 
in  light  of  the  recent  proclamation  of 
President  Bush  on  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Indian 
Nations,  the  American  Indian  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Act  and  the  Native 
American  Languages  Act,  Appropri- 
ate regulations  under  every  educa- 
tion program  and  every  related 
support  programs  could  then  be  de- 
veloped with  Indian  Nations  to  assure 
that  the  programs  were  administered 
in  ways  supportive  of  the  linguistic, 
cultural  and  religious  continuity  goals 
of  Indian  people. 
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The  evaluation  of  the  Title  V  project 
was  raised  as  an  issue.  A  few  parents 
are  making  the  decisions  for  the 
whole  district.  If  the  community  has 
problems  with  the  Title  V  program  it  is 
difficult  to  register  complaints.  Title  V 
has  not  provided  an  adequate  survey 
of  the  success  of  the  local  programs. 

14.  Include  a  service  payback  provision 
for  the  recipients  to  work  for  an  Indian 
tribe  or  community  upon  completion 
of  their  academic  program,  by  using 
existing  programs  as  models  (i.e., 
medical  and  dental  school  pro- 
grams). 

15.  Fields  of  study  recognized  by  pro- 
gram should  be  changed  to  include  all 
majors  at  both  the  baccalaureate  and 
post-baccalaureate  levels. 

16.  OIE  fellowships  should  be  awarded 
and  funding  commitments  should  be 
made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term.  This  would  enable  stu- 
dents to  begin  school  immed  iately . 

17.  Mandate  real  "consultation"  with  tri- 
bal representatives  in  the  ISEP 
process. 

18.  Change  the  definition  of  eligibility  to 
include  those  individuals  who  are 
members  of  or  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  their  tribe. 

19.  Restore  indirect  cost  rate  in  BIA 
school  operations  programming,  or 
adjust  the  administrative  cost  grant 
formula  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
schools.  If  indirect  costs  rates  are 
utilized,  they  should  be  negotiated  on 
atribe-by-tribe  basis. 

20.  Contract  schools  should  be  eligible 
for  JOM  funding. 

21.  JOM  funding  remain  on  a  formula 
funding  basis,  i,e . ,  a  head  count  basis 
per  school. 


22.  The  Federal  government  must 
charge  states  with  developing  spe- 
cial funding  formulae  to  enable  adult 
Indians  and  Native  Americans  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  academic,  voca- 
tional and  technical  skills  needed  to 
become  literate  and  gain  meaningful 
employment. 

23.  Preservation  of  significant  docu- 
ments needs  to  be  a  priority  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

24.  The  BIA,  ANA  and  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  must  initiate  funding 
programs  to  assist  tribal  govern- 
ments. 

25.  National  legislation  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped which  holds  school  districts 
responsible  for  the  retention  of 
American  Indian  students  through  to 
graduationfrom  high  school. 

26.  If  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  to  enhance  the 
educational  outcomes  of  Michigan 
Indian  students,  they  must  do  it 
through  policy  development  and  the 
fiscal  resources  of  the  BIA,  Office  of 
Education  and  Michigan  Board  of 
Education  work  with  post-secondary 
institutions  to  assure  that  the  follow- 
ing concepts  and  ideas  are  fully  incor- 
porated into  all  aspects  of  the  higher 
education  program:  Federal  Indian 
Education  Law,  Regulations  and 
Policies.  If  you  were  able  to  amend 
Title  V,  Title  VII,  Chapter  1,  Impact 
Aid,  JOM,  etc.,  what  changes  to 
these  laws  would  be  made?  For  ex- 
ample: a)  Consolidation  of  all  laws 
under  Indian  Education  under  one 
title;  b)  Maintain  separate  programs, 
but  permit  waivers  to  regr'ations;  c) 
Block  grants:  Coordination  of  funding 
sources;  or  d)  others. 

27.  All  rules  and  regulations  defined  by 
Title  V  must  be  recognized  as  prevail- 
ing language  when  incorporated  into 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 
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28.  Discretionary 

Subpart  Two  and  Three  need  more 
funds  to  be  added  to  this  section  but 
no  subtraction  from  other  sections  of 
the  Act. 


29.  The  participant  identification  and 
monitoring  systems  used  in  Migrant 
Education  must  be  redesigned  to  bet- 
ter identify  American  Indians. 

30.  Any  major  changes  currently  being 
considered  or  future  proposals, 
effecting/affecting  the  supplemental 
Johnson-O'Malley  Education  Pro- 
gram must  be  disseminated  for  ap- 
propriate and  meaningful  Tribal 
consultation  utilizing  the  established 
and  existing  BIA  procedures  and  ap- 
propriate notification  and  time  frame 
for  response  will  appear  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Funding  level  for  JOM 
student  participants  should  be  at 
least  (25%)  of  the  per  pupil  expen- 
diture of  the  state  where  the  student 
resides. 


31.  Impact  Aid  requirements  must  in- 
clude a  sign  off  requirement  for  the 
appropriate  local  Tribal  Government. 

32.  Impact  Aid  should  not  be  considered 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  school  aid 
formula  for  qualified  Impact  Aid  re- 
cipient schooldistricts. 

33.  Permit  tribes  to  develop  their  own 
policies  concerning  application,  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  and  program  moni- 
toring and  evaluation. 

34.  Use  Michigan  Indian  Tuition  Waiver 
Program  legislation  as  a  national 
model. 

35.  As  in  so  many  areas,  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion must  have  the  authority  to  set 
standards  and  requirements  for  the 
services  identified  by  the  conferees 
as  supportive  of  continuation  in 
school.  Regardless  of  the  funding 
source,  the  Navajo  Nation  must  be 


able  to  mandate  services  and  pro- 
grams Navajo  people  recognize  as 
needed  by  their  children  to  help  them 
successfully  complete  school. 

36.  Congress  or  the  President  should  call 
for  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  ex- 
isting school  facilities  in  Indian  na- 
tions in  both  the  BIA  and  state  r :  iblic 
school  systems  and  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  school  construction  and 
school  renovation  needs. 

37.  The  Navajo  Pre-Conference adopted 
the  recommendation  that  the  White 
House  Conference  be  followed  up  at 
5-year  and  1 0-year  intervals  with  ad- 
ditional White  House  level  confer- 
ences on  Indian  education  to 
measure  the  effect  of  initiatives  be- 
gun at  this  White  House  Conference. 
Such  ?  mechanism  could  be  used  to 
identify  particular  areas  of  statutory 
development  that  will  be  required  to 
take  the  United  States  and  Indian 
Nations  further  down  the  road  toward 
true  self-determination  in  light  of  the 
changes  made  possible  by  this  pro- 
posed executive  order. 

38.  The  Navajo  Nation  Pre-White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  has 
made  many  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  by  the  White  House 
Conference.  In  particular,  Navajo 
delegates  will  seek  supportive  fed- 
eral action  to  assist  the  Navajo  Nation 
in  assuming  more  direct  control  over 
the  education  of  its  people.  They  will 
seek  federal  support  for  developing  a 
corps  of  Navajo  teachers  for  develop- 
ing and  enforcing  education  stan- 
dards consistent  with  the  Navajo 
education  policies,  including  stan- 
dards supportive  of  Navajo  language 
development  and  Navajo  citizenship 
development. 
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39.  If  such  an  executive  order  should  be 
issued  by  the  President,  it  will  involve 
a  considerable  process  of  program 
review  after  the  White  House  Con- 
ference are  not  lost  in  the  period 
following  the  conference,  Navajo 
Pre-Conference  delegates  support 
the  call  for  an  interim  White  House 
conference  on  Indian  Education  in  5 
years  and  a  full  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  in  10 
years.  Such  a  follow-up  on  the  White 
House  Conference  could  identify 
progress  made  up  to  that  point  and 
roadblocks  to  further  progress  that 
mightrequire  newlegislation. 

40.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  re- 
focusing  must  occur  on  a  national 
basis  to  stimulate  positive  change  on 
the  local  level.  Therefore  it  has  been 
suggested  that  our  final  recommen- 
dations respond  to  the  ten  national 
goals  established  for  Indian  Educa- 
tion developed  by  the  Indian  Nations 
At  Risk  Task  Force. 

41 .  Identification  of  all  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  generated  Federal  and  state 
funds,  and  coordination  of  efforts  and 
dollars  to  maximize  benefits  to  stu- 
dents and  minimize  administrative 
costs  whether  or  not  an  Independent 
Board  of  Indian  Education  is  estab- 
lished to  assume  responsibility  for  all 
existing  Federal  programs  relating  to 
the  education  of  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives. 

42.  Consolidate  all  Indian  Education  laws 
under  onetitle. 

43.  Develop aconsistentdefinition  of  "In- 
dian" for  eligibility  purposes. 

44.  Indian  input  is  critical  to  any  attempt 
to  consolidate  all  Indian  Education 
laws  under  one  title. 
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45.  Tribes  should  have  authority  over  In- 
dian Education  on  reservations  since 
education  is  a  matter  of  government 
jurisdiction.  The  "urban"  Indian  com- 
munity will  have  to  rely  on  cooperat- 
ive agreements  with  LEA's  and 
SEA's.  Intergovernmental  agree- 
ments between  Tribes  and  States 
might  serve  to  create  better  re- 
sponses to  the  need  for  increased 
awareness  of  states'  responsibility  to 
Indian  education. 

46.  Special  demonstration  projects  and 
practicums  be  implemented  utilizing 
existi ng  land  resources. 

47.  Host  leadership  development  insti- 
tutes that  offer  opportunities  for 
strategizing  about  tribal  concerns, 
foster  high  order  thinking  skills  and 
which  mode!  conflict  resolution  and 
problem  solving  utilizing  contempo- 
rary cases  and  role  playing. 

48.  Develop  adult  education  programs 
which  enhance  skills  of  grassroots 
leaders  and  familiarize  them  with  ob- 
stacles to  change  and  with  global 
perspectives  about  tribal  concerns. 

49.  Federal  programs  funding  Indian 
education  need  to  require  tribal  re- 
viewof  program  applications. 

50.  Existing  Indian  education  programs 
such  as  Title  V  and  JOM  be  allowed 
more  input  into  program  and  curricu- 
lar  development  by  school  districts. 

51.  Increased  and  more  timely  funding 
for  school  facilities.  In  addition, 
guidelines  for  school  size,  etc.,  which 
cire  promoted  by  the  BIA  must  be 
reviewed  and  made  more  reasonable 
and  realistic. 
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52.  All  Indian  education  laws  must  be 
viewed  as  a  contribution  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  as  a  fulfillment  of  its 
trust  responsibility  to  Indian  people 
for  their  education.  Also,  laws  must 
be  viewed  in  the  context  of  their  basic 
intent  which  is  to  build  upon  existing 
systems  which  have  already  been 
identified  as  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Indian  learners. 

53.  Strengthen  local  control  by  pushing 
decision  making  into  the  local  agen- 
cies and  schools  rather  than  retaining 
control  at  area  offices  or  the  central 
office,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  the  national  lev- 
el. 

54.  JOM  recommendations  prepared  by 
several  JOM  programs  include:  A) 
Revise  the  JOM  handbook  to  pro- 
mote nation-wide  consistency;  B) 
Oppose  merging  JOM  and  Title  V 
since  they  are  currently  mutually  ex- 
clusive programs  and  are  both  inad- 
equately funded  to  meet  needs. 
Oppose  moving  JOM  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  same  rea- 
sons; C)  Keep  the  newly  formed  JOM 
Advisory  Board/Task  Force  on -going 
or  permanent;  D)  Oppose  putting 
JOM  under  the  BIA's  Indian  Priority 
System  because  JOM  may  then  lose 
its  distinct  identity  and  would  com- 
plete for  funding  with  other  tribal 
needs;  E)  Increase  JOM  funding  and 
forward  fund  the  program.  Currently 
JOM  is  not  an  education  priority  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs 
(OIEP);  and  F)  JOM  should  be  made 
apriority  of  the  OIEP. 

55.  The  BIA  and  other  agencies  should 
serve  as  advocates  of  Indian  educa- 
tion and  tribal  control. 


56.  There  should  be  an  underlying  con- 
sistent definition  of  Indian  for 
eligibility  purposes.  An  "Indian"  is  a 
member  of  any  Federally  recognized 
North  American  Indian  tribe,  band, 
nation,  including  any  Alaska  Native 
Claims  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
special  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Indians 
because  of  their  status  as  Indians. 
The  criteria  of  membership  in  such 
federally  recognized  North  American 
Indian  tribes  remains  a  matter  of  spe- 
cific tribal  sovereignty.  A  group  of 
such  American  Indians,  even  if  made 
up  of  members  from  different  tribes, 
should  be  eligible  to  obtain  educa- 
tional funds  and  programs  access. 

57.  Consultation  and  direct  participation 
of  Indian  tribes,  urban  and  reserva- 
tion leaders  in  deciding  on  a  consis- 
tent definition  of  Indian  students  with 
allowance  for  tribal  determination  for 
eligibility. 

58.  Retain  current  CFR  273. 1 2  (JOM)  as 
it  is.  the  tribal  right  to  determine  mem- 
bership criteria.  Federal  levels  have 
gone  up.  This  should  continue,  allow- 
ing for  more  services  to  be  rendered 
to  families  and  students.  This  allows 
more  services  for  dents  and  fam- 
ilies. 

59.  The  need  to  continue  P.L  81-874  is 
an  obligation  the  Federal  government 
cannot  overlook. 

61.  Urge  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Interior  and  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  paperwork  required  by  In- 
dian education  programs  so  that  they 
may  effectively  carry  out  the  goals  of 
their  programs  in  support  of  Indian 
education. 
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Other 

1 .  Urban 

The  state  equalization  formula 
should  be  amended  to  allow  Indian 
students  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
state  education  funding  whether  in  an 
urban  or  on-reservation  setting. 

The  needs  of  off-reservation  (urban 
and  rural)  and  on-reservation  Native 
youth  must  be  met  equitably  and 
without  fostering  divisiveness  within 
or  between  Native  communities  and 
tribes. 

Give  urban  American  Indian  organi- 
zations an  opportunity  to  design  new 
early  childhood  programs  or  expand 
existing  programs.  Available  dollars 
must  be  available  for  program  start- 
up and  construction  as  well  as  staff 
development/training  dollars. 

Tribal  governments  (councils  and 
education  departments)  extend  their 
authority  over  tribal  citizens  who  re- 
side off-reservation  by  demanding 
quality  education  and  negotiating  co- 
operative agreements  with  states 
and  urban  school  systems  to  facili- 
tate tribal  needs  being  met  for  urban 
populations. 

Indian  education  programs  need  to 
do  more  networking  with  other  urban 
based  programs  to  broaden  their  im- 
pact and  power  base. 

Interventions  which  are  culturally  ap- 
propriate and  community  based  must 
be  integrated  in  urban  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  in  reserva- 
tion schools.  Whatworksfortheaver- 
age  white  South  Dakota  child  will 
probably  not  work  for  anativechild. 

Collaboration  between  state  and  pri- 
vate universities,  colleges,  and  tribal 
colleges  should  be  formalized  to  al- 
low tribal  colleges  access  to  re- 
sources that  meet  reservation  and 
urban  Indian  needs  and  to  allow  state 
and  private  institutions  to  better  serve 
the  South  Dakota  citizenry  and  their 
native  students. 


Tribes  need  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  urban  school  systems  to  imple- 
ment special  initiatives  around  the 
education  of  urban  youth  and  adults. 

We  need  a  uniform  system  between 
Reservation,  BIA  schools  and  public 
schools  to  transfer  records  accurate- 
ly, quickly  and  efficiently. 

Title  V  programs  are  often  the  only 
programs  dedicated  to  meeting  In- 
dian students'  needs  in  the  urban 
public  schools.  Title  V  was  intended 
to  provide  "financial  assistance"  to 
local  educational  agencies.  It  was  not 
to  be  the  only  response  to  the  needs 
of  Indian  children  in  the  district. 

There  should  be  close  interaction  be- 
tween the  public  schools  and  local 
urban  Indian  communities. 

Establish  American  Indian  Specialty 
Schools  in  the  urban  school  systems. 

2.  American  Indian  satellite  communi- 
ties including  rural  non-reservation 
communities  need  to  be  included  in 
any  education  programming,  imple- 
mentation, dissemination  and  evalu- 
ation. 

3.  Data 

The  Navajo  Nation  lacks  credible 
data  on  special  education.  Such  data 
should  be  compiled  through  the 
cooperation  of  IHS,  the  BIA  and  the 
public  schools.  This  will  provide  a 
baseline  for  evaluating  the  extent  of 
need  for  special  education  services. 

Design  information  on  current  family 
value  systems  and  delegate  to 
school  personnel. 

4.  Greater  utilization  of  public  relations 
to  promote  a  positive  image  of  Native 
Americans  and  to  educate  the  larger 
non-Indian  population  as  to  the  diver- 
sity, direction,  and  activities  of  the 
Native  American  communities. 
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American  Indians  should  be  able  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  our  people. 
Self-determination  is  important  for  In- 
dian people.  It  needs  to  be  supported 
by  all  people. 


6.  Study 


Affirmative  Action  as  it  pertains  to 
American  Indians  must  be  re-evalu- 
ated. 

Research 

Federal  financial  assistance  needs  to 
be  available  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  education  research, 
planning  and  dissemination  centers. 

The  Regional  Technical  Assistance 
Centers  should  be  ineligible  for  Indian 
Education  funds  allocated  to  tribes, 
boards,  groups  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions; that,  if  other  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  these  centers,  they  be 
merged  with  other  appropriate  Edu- 
cational Technical  Assistance  Cen- 
ters whenever  possible. 

Take  steps  to  create  a  nationwide 
program  which  would  allow  imple- 
mentation of  curriculum  for  each 
state  or  tribe. 


Topic  1 

PART  II  -  Independent  Board 
of  Indian  Education 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  100-297, 
Section  5502(b)(1 ),  as  amended,  one  purposeof 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion is  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an 
Independent  Board  of  Indian  Education  that 
would  assume  responsibility  for  all  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  relating  to  the  education  of  In- 
dians. 

Recommendations  developed  through 
state,  tribal,  and  regional  pre-Conference  activi- 
ties are  presented  for  Conference  participants  in 
the  format  of  the  State  Pre-Conference  Sum- 
mary Reports. 


Because  the  law  is  very  specific  that  this 
issue  is  addressed,  the  Task  Force  felt  that  this 
format  was  the  most  appropriate  way  to  address 
this  topic  for  work  session  purposes. 

Delegates  must  keep  in  mind  that  because 
the  law  has  made  this  topic  a  goal,  a  recommen- 
dation must  come  from  the  work  session,  to  the 
Delegate  Resolution  Assembly  and  acted  upon 
by  the  voting  delegates.  This  is  a  requirement  of 
the  law. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
dian Education  (NACIE)  be  fully  funded  to 
achieve  its  goals  and  that  new  goals  be  assigned 
by  Congress,  such  as  serving  as  a  center  for 
information  about  all  Federal  programs  that  ad- 
dress Indians;  that  NACIE  be  depoliticized  to  the 
end  of  having  a  member  to  represent  population 
or  geographic  areas  in  this  country;  and  that  a 
focus  on  parent  involvement  be  an  equal  con- 
cern of  enhancing  achievement  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. Moreover,  NACIE  should  also  serve  as  a 
monitor  for  Indian  students'  progress  toward  the 
National  Goals  for  Education. 

The  nominees  determined  by  motion  that 
they  not  support  the  creation  of  a  National  Board 
of  Indian  Education,  but  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion to  develop  such  a  board,  if  formed . 

All  Indian  Education  agencies  would  be  gov- 
erned through  standardized  policies  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Indigenous  Native  Americans. 

It  could  accomplish  more  as  a  policy  maker 
than  advisory  groups  such  as  NACIE. 

There  could  be  better  communication  and 
coordination  in  planning,  implementing,  and  ad- 
ministering Indian  Education. 

It  could  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
services  to  Indigenous  Native  Americans. 

It  should  provide  more  accountability  for  the 
effectiveness  of  Indian  Education. 
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It  could  provide  more  effective  political  clout 
for  Indian  Education. 

It  could  increase  efficiency  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion programs  by  reducing  duplication  of  various 
serviceagencies. 

Could  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  States, 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Indigenous  Native 
American  tribes. 

Should  generate  state  and  local  boards  of 
Indian  Education. 

An  established  NBIE  would  improve  educa- 
tion for  Indian  children  by  setting  national  goals 
and  having  official  authority  vested  in  their  peo- 
ple. 

An  NBIE  would  influence  present  curricula 
throughoutthe  nation. 

It  could  be  an  avenue  for  more  effective  and 
virtuous  teacher  training  in  cross-cultural  educa- 
tion. 

An  NBIE  would  promote  inter-agency 
cooperation  at  the  highest  governmental  levels. 

An  NBIE  could  be  a  strong  national  ad- 
vacateforlndian  Education  funding. 

An  NBIE  could  establish  criteria  for  funding 
of  Indian  Education. 

The  concept  could  only  work  if  the  NBIE  had 
plenary  authority  regarding  all  aspects  of  Indian 
Education  and  if  elected  into  office  by  their  own 
constituency  exclusively. 

A  National  Board  cou Id  provide  a  grassroots 
infrastructure  to  control  Indian  Education  poli- 
cies. 

A  National  Board  could  facilitate  local  con- 
trol by  promoting  local  school  boards' 
development. 
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A  National  Board  could  support  local  efforts 
in  including  more  relevant  language,  cultural, 
and  historical  studies  including  their  significance 
in  American  History. 

A  National  Board  could  influence  state 
board  of  education  policies. 

A  National  Board  could  influence  state  laws 
regarding  their  relationship  to  Indigenous  Native 
American  Tribes. 

A  \lational  Board  could  help  address  local 
concerns  and  issues  by  making  local  control  a 
part  of  their  mission  statement  and  giving  it  top 
priority. 

A  National  Board  must  be  a  policy  making 
body. 

The  NBIE  would  replace  the  NACIE  (Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education).  We 
would  like  to  see  NACIE  replaced  and  not  be  a 
political  appointed  body,  but  rather  one  elected 
bytheirown  people. 

The  Standards  and  Criteria  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation would  be  established  by  the  NBIE  but 
would  leave  the  means,  methods,  and  relevant 
applications  up  to  the  local  communities. 

The  Board  would  involve  existing  Indian 
Education  organizations  at  the  State  and  Na- 
tional levels  by  communicating,  coordinating, 
and  dissemination  of  all  Indian  Education  issues 
to  each  educational  contingency  and  institution 
inthenation. 

The  Board  would  involve  existing  organiza- 
tions by  providing  adequate  funds  and  support 
for:  networking  communications  (i.e.  telephone, 
faxes,  computer  links,  satellite  networking,  and 
distance  delivered  educational  programs,  etc.); 
and  sponsoring  Indian  Education  conferences, 
meetings,  and  work  sessions. 

The  Board  would  be  selected  by  democratic 
elections  from  within  each  state  by  the  Indig- 
enous Native  Americans  therein,  although  the 
size  and  the  structure  of  the  Board  may  make  it 
difficult  to  representourdiversity. 
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A  NBIE  can  function  so  as  not  to  hinder  local 
efforts,  though  cooperative  and  coordinated  ef- 
forts between  everyone  involved;  and  as  long  as 
the  Board's  duties  are  limited  to  policy  making. 

The  Board  should  be  accountable  to  the 
Indigenous  Native  American  people  they  serve: 

-Tribes  and  Indian  Educators 

-Department  of  Education 

--Department  of  the  Interior 

-White  House 

-Congress  ^ 

-Other  entities 

Congress  should  legislative  funding  for  the 
NBIE  which  would  not  be  dependent  or  subordi- 
nate to  any  existing  bureaucracy. 

Delegates  overwhelmingly  concurred  that  a 
National  Board  of  Indian  Education  is  not  neces- 
sary. A  National  Board  will  disrupt  the  educa- 
tional services  that  are  currently  provided  for 
Indian  children  of  federal  and  state  recognized 
tribes;  further,  the  creation  of  a  national  board  will 
create  additional  bureaucracies  at  the  national, 
state,  and  local  levels  which  will  be  costly,  ineffi- 
cient and  politically  oriented.  Indian  children  will 
ultimately  be  the  losers. 

If  a  board  were  to  be  implemented,  we 
believe  it  should  be  merely  advisory  in  nature. 
The  membershipshould  consist  of  Indian  people 
who  will  not  only  serve  with  dedication  and  sin- 
cerity, but  will  represent  the  traditional  values  of 
their  respective  locales.  In  other  words,  it  should 
consist  of  grass-roots  people  who  have  exper- 
ience on  local  school  boards,  as  well  as  parents 
and  teachers. 

A  major  goal  of  a  national  board  should  be 
promotion,  preservation  and  maintenance  of  tri- 
bal languages  and  cultures.  No  distinction 
should  be  made  between  urban  and  rural  tribal 
organizations. 

Before  discarding  the  idea  or  starting  a  na- 
tional board  of  Indian  education,  a  feasibility 
study  should  take  place  to  reveal  the  ultimate 
effects  of  such  a  board. 


An  alternative  may  be  to  legislate  funds  to 
state  departments  of  education  mandating  the 
establishment  of  Indian  Boards  of  Education  in 
states  with  Indian  populations  exceeding  20,000 
and/or  40  percent  drop-out  rates  or  where  the 
majority  of  Indian  student  population  resides  on 
reservations  or  villages  remote  from  public 
school  systems.  The  concept  is  to  ensure  an 
American  education  policy  toward  Indians;  that 
they  are  receiving  the  best  possible  access  to 
core  curriculum  and  public  education  benefits. 
Make  self-determination  a  centerpiece  of  Indian 
policy,  allowing  American  Indians  to  be  partici- 
pants in  determining  their  own  educational  and 
economic  futures. 

If  a  National  Board  were  created,  it  must  be 
an  elected,  notappointed,  board. 

A  National  Board  must  have  strong  de- 
cision-making authority. 

A  National  Board  should  administer  all  legis- 
lation and  funding  for  Indian  education  at  all 
levels. 


A  National  Board  should  set  policy  and  stan- 
dards, allowing  states  to  determine  how  best  to 
meet  those  policies  and  standards  with  encour- 
agement and  means  of  enforcement. 

The  major  goal  of  the  National  Board  would 
be  to  eliminate  crippling  bureaucratic  policies 
and  procedures. 

A  National  Board  should  serve  as  a  research 
center  and  a  center  for  the  restructuring  of 
schools  and  educational  programs  at  all  levels.  In 
this  capacity,  the  Board  would  work  to  discon- 
tinue programs  that  have  not  been  effective  and 
to  disseminate  programs  that  have  either  been 
successful  or  show  promise  of  success. 

A  National  Board  of  Indian  Education  would 
be  the  major  avenue  of  informational  efforts  and 
lobbying  for  Native  children  with  the  White 
House  and  Congress. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian 
Education  could  be  strengthened  to  assume  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  decision-making 
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role.  At  this  time,  it  serves  a  limited  and  nearly 
useless  function.  If  restructured,  it  should  as- 
sume the  characteristics  listed  above. 

The  steering  committee  most  insistently 
and  unyieldingly  opposed  the  creation  of  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Board  of  Indian 
Education  to  assume  responsibilities  for  all  Fed- 
eral programs  in  relation  to  Indian  education.  The 
steering  committee  felt  that  NACIE  was  execut- 
ing its  mandates  in  an  effective  manner  and  the 
creation  of  another  board  would  only  frustrate 
and  hinder  Indian  Education  in  the  future.  There- 
fore, we  cannot  support  the  creation  of  another 
arm  of  the  Federal  government  as  it  exerts  addi- 
tional authority  over  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
ka Natives. 

One  of  the  key  iss  ues  in  the  conference  was 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  separate  Na- 
tional Board  of  Indian  Education  (NBIE)  under 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  State  voted 
no,  citing  the  following  reasons: 

1 )  A  lack  of  influence  and  input  by  Indian 
people  on  how  NBIE  would  be  admin- 
istered; 

2)  No  evidence  at  this  time  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  NBIE  will  improve  education 
forlndianchildren; 

3)  A  National  Board  may  not  facilitate 
local  control,  decision  making,  and 
policymaking; 

4)  A  National  Board  may  not  help  ad- 
dress local  and  tribal  concerns  and 
issues; 

5)  The  functions  and  role  of  a  National 
Board  are  not  clear  as  to  their  policy 
making  role  or  advisory  role; 

6)  There  is  presently  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education,  it  is  clear  how  the  NBIE 
would  interface  with  NACIE; 

7)  The  involvement  of  existing  Indian 
education  organizations  at  the  State 
and  National  level  have  not  been  fully 
explained; 

8)  The  Board  has  not  clearly  specified 
the  selection  nor  representation  di- 
versity; 


9)  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  NBIE 
function  would  not  hinder  local  ef- 
forts; 

10)  The  Board  specified  no  accountabil- 
ity for:  Tribes  and  Indian  Educators; 
Department  of  Education;  Depart- 
ment of  Interior;  White  House;  Con- 
gress and  other  entities. 

Should  a  National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
be  established?  The  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education  (WHCIE)  has,  as  one  of  its 
charges,  the  consideration  of  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Indian  Education  (NIBE).  Some 
Indian  educators  and  educators  of  Indian  stu- 
dents cite  the  lack  of  aicomprehensive  education 
plan  including  all  Federal  programs  dealing  with 
Indian  education;  that  there  is  no  coordination  or 
communication  among  these  programs;  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  influence  and  input  by  Indian 
people  on  how  they  are  administered,  since 
often  time  Federal  agencies  have  exclusive  con- 
trol of  them. 

Overall,  the  state  does  not  feel  that  educa- 
tion for  Indian  students  (all  ages)  can  be 
improved  with  the  development  of  a  National 
Board.  We  recognize  that  change  has  to  come 
from  the  local  level  building  and  in  individual 
classrooms.  Classroom  teachers,  administra- 
tors, parents,  and  local  communities  must  col- 
laboratively develop  learning  environments 
which  meet  the  needs  of  all  American  Indians. 

No.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  National  Board 
will  facilitate  local  control,  decision  making  or 
policymaking. 

Nc.  We  do  not  feel  a  National  Board  will 
addres  5  local  concerns  and  issues.  We  strongly 
believe  that  local  concerns  and  issues  ad- 
dressed in  the  local  areas  with  support  on  a  state 
and  national  basisas  required. 

We  do  not  support  the  concept  of  a  policy 
making  Board  that  would  lump  all  decisions  into 
the  power  of  one  Board.  We  are  always  support- 
ive of  Advisors  and  Advocates  that  will  represent 
the  needs  of  our  students  (all  ages)  on  a  national, 
tribal,  state  and  local  basis.  The  key  factor  being 
that  of  appropriate  representation. 
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Our  comment  concerning  both  NACIE  and 
the  national  Board-  to  date,  we  have  not  exper- 
ienced equal  representation  so  our  ability  to 
understand  how  this  would  work  is  very  unclear . 

We  do  not  support  the  selection  of  Board 
members. 

If  the  establishment  of  a  NBIE  is  not  feasible 
what  are  some  possible  alternatives?  For  exam- 
ple, strengthening  state  and  tribal  relations 
through  tribal  compact  legislation  or  other  alter- 
natives? Wesupports  any  legislation,  policy,  and 
funding  which  will  help  strengthen  the  role  of  a 
community-based  decision  making  and  pro- 
gramming. 

The  mission  and  role  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE) 
should  be  examinedand  possibly  re-defined. 

Whenever  the  Federal  government  consid- 
ers formulating  new  Indian  education  policy, 
consultation  with  the  primary  Indian  educations 
entities  should  occur  (N1EA,  NACIE,  NTCA, 
etc.). 

Adequate  funding  and  successful  educa- 
tion program  (K-12,  higher  education,  research, 
teacher  training,  etc.)  are  needed  -  a  new  na- 
tional board  is  not  needed  nor  is  it  in  sync  with 
tribal  efforts  towards  self-determination  and  lo- 
cal attempts  to  achieve  educational  excellence. 

Delegates  do  not  think  a  board  of  education 
should  be  established.  Instead,  the  respondents 
believe  that  the  policy  consideration  at  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  be  to  strengthen  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
(NACIE),  including  full  funding  to  enable  the 
council  to  accomplish  its  current  goals  and  to 
enhance  its  function  as  an  advocate  for  Indian 
educators.  Data  collected,  shows  strong  support 
for  NACIE;  98  percent  of  the  respondents 
"strongly  agree"  or  "agree"  tocontinuing  NACIE 
even  if  a  national  board  were  to  be  created.  In 
addition,  it  was  determined  from  survey  results 
that  98  percent  of  respondents  believe  that  the 
chairman  of  NACIE  should  be  a  member  of  the 
national  board,  if  created,  and  that  97  percent 
indicated  a  preference  that  the  executive  direc- 
tor serve  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  any  such 
established  national  board. 


The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  (NACIE)  should  be  fully  funded  to 
achieve  its  goals  and  new  goals  should  be  as- 
signed by  Congress,  such  as  serving  as  a  center 
for  information  about  all  Federal  programs  that 
address  Indians;  NACIE  be  depoliticized  to  the 
end  of  having  a  member  to  represent  population 
or  geographic  areas  in  this  country;  and  that  a 
focus  on  parental  involvement  be  an  equal  con- 
cern of  enhancing  achievement  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. Moreover,  NACIE  should  also  serve  as  a 
monitor  for  Indian  students'  progress  toward  the 
National  Goalsfor  Education. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  general  assembly 
of  this  state's  White  House  Conference  opposed 
the  formation  of  a  National  Board  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation. It  was  the  consensus  that  a  National 
Board  of  Education  would  further  erode  the  local 
autonomy  and  control  of  Tribal  Governments 
and  school  boards.  Additionally,  the  creation  of 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  would  further  frag- 
ment educational  efforts  and  cause  undo  over- 
lapping of  existing  entities,  (e.g.  National  Indian 
Education  Association,  American  Indian  Higher 
Education  Consortium,  National  Indian  School 
Boards  Association,  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education,  North  Dakota  Indian  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  State  Indian  Education 
Associations)  and  increase  competition  for  al- 
ready scarce  funds. 

The  participants  in  the  October  conference 
felt  that  the  initial  questions  had  still  not  been 
answered.  Participants  re-emphasized  their  re- 
luctance to  endorse  the  establishment  of  yet 
another  bureaucratic  agency  especially  when 
there  was  no  evident  need  for  s  uch  an  entity. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  mus*  Ke  composed  of  a  majority  of 
practicing  India. .  Jucators  or  Indians  who  have 
been  professional  Indian  educators.  The  en- 
abling legislation  should  be  amended  to  refine 
the  requirements  for  nomination  or  appointment. 

The  composition  of  a  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education  is  critical  to  support  for  such  an 
idea.  We  are  wary  of  under-representation  on 
decision-making  bodies  overseeing  Indian  edu- 
cation programs.  Program  decisions  that  favor 
small  tribes  are  often  totally  inappropriate.  When 
representation  is  tied  to  the  number  of  tribes  or 
regions  of  the  United  States,  rather  than  to  the 
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number  of  Indian  people  affected,  there  is  almost 
always  disenfranchised  tribes  and  many  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Therefore,  we  would 
only  support  a  National  Board  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion if  its  membership  was  tied  to  numbers  of 
Indian  people  served,  not  numbers  of  tribes. 

The  development  of  a  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education  should  take  second  place  to  the 
development  of  tribal  departments  of  education 
and  elected  boards  of  education  at  the  tribal 
level. 

A  National  Board  of  Indian  Education  could 
be  an  important  resource  for  improving  Indian 
control  of  Indian  education.  It  should  be  seriously 
explored.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
to  be  useful,  it  must  be  appropriately  structured. 
With  a  faulty  structure  it  could  become  an  im- 
pediment to  true  self-determination  and  educa- 
tional reform. 

The  State  Steering  Committee  did  not 
support  the  concept  of  an  independent  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education  as  proposed.  It  was 
determined  that  such  a  Board  would  not  en- 
hance or  contribute  to  the  growth  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation programs. 

Some  alternatives  include  the  State  Board 
of  Education:  appointing  members  from  the  In- 
dian community;  addressing  specific  needs  of 
each  tribal  group;  echo  concerns  of  1975  Posi- 
tion Paper;  supporting  Indian  identity  in  educa- 
tion issues;  continuing  unique  relationship  with 
its  Indian  communities  which  has  been  on-going 
since  1846;  assisting  and  being  supportive  of 
Indian  educators  as  they  resurrect  N.Y.  Iroquois 
Conference  of  1970's;  requiring  networking  and 
support  between  local,  state  and  national  entities 
to  achieve  educational  goals;  and  include  and 
implement  components  requiring  teacherstaff 
sensitivity  training. 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  Data  Collec- 
tion Committee  shows  that  the  question  of  the 
creation  of  a  National  Indian  School  Board  was 
not  answered  by  many  of  the  respondents.  Of 
those  respondents  that  did  answer  this  question 
the  majority  answered  that  there  should  be  a 
National  Indian  School  Board.  The  reasons  for 
the  low  response  rate  could  be  from  any  number 
of  items.  Among  the  reasons  for  the  low  re- 
sponse rate  might  be:  a)  that  the  concept  is  new 


to  many  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  area;  b)  this 
item  was  placed  on  the  last  page  of  the  survey 
and  it  may  have  been  missed  by  the  respon- 
dents; c)  the  respondents  may  not  have  had 
enough  information  about  the  proposed  School 
Board;  oranynumberofotherreasons. 

The  survey  does  show  that  67%  of  the 
respondents  agree  that  there  should  be  a  Na- 
tional Indian  School  Board.  There  were  many 
other  issuesthat  resulted  from  thisquestion.  The 
question  of  the  role  of  the  School  Board  as  it 
relates  to  the  numerous  other  school  jurisdic- 
tions, urban  schools,  rural  schools,  etc.  was 
raised. 

But  if  it  is  decided  by  other  state  delegations 
that  a  national  board  should  be  created,  then  the 
Delegation  would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of 
ensuring  that  all  board  members  are  American 
Indians  We  feel  there  are  a  number  of  American 
Indian  educators  and  others  who  are  intimately 
familiar  with  American  Indian  problems  on  a 
national  level.  And  we  feel  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  anyone  who  wasn't  an  American  Indian  to 
adequately  understand  social  problems  that 
hinder  American  Indian  students  in  their  efforts 
to succeed. 

Officials  who  first  conducted  research  be- 
fore suggesting  that  a  national  board  should  be 
created  in  the  Kennedy  Report  of  1969  clearly 
recognized  that  it  is  imperative  that  American 
Indians  be  allowed  to  take  control  of  their  own 
educational  destiny  if  such  a  panel  is  to  succeed. 
In- introducing  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1971,  Sen.  Kennedy 
noted:  "Lip  service,  token  appointments,  and 
advisory  roles  are  not  substitutes  for  Indian  con- 
trol of  Indian  education.  This,  and  nothing  short 
of  it,  is  what  self-determination  is  about." 

Whether  or  not  national  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
decide  to  create  a  national  board,  the  Delegation 
wants  to  stress  that  the  State  needs  and  de- 
serves more  representation  at  the  national  level. 
As  originally  conceived,  the  goalsand  objectives 
for  a  national  board  were  laudable  and  would  still 
be  desirable.  Somehow,  these  aims  must  be 
integrated  into  the  current  American  Indian  edu- 
cational system.  The  State  somehow  must  have 
improved  access  to  such  programs.  Although 
the  state  has  the  nation's  sixth-largest  popula- 
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tion  of.  American  Indians,  it  is  woefully 
undeserved  by  federal  programs  although  many 
of  its  residents  desperately  need  such  assis- 
tance. Most  of  the  state's  Indian  population  lives 
in  urban  areas,  but  a  significant  number  reside  in 
medium  and  smaller  sized  towns.  Less  than  five 
percent  of  the  population  reside  on  the  state's 
three  reservations. 

The  development  of  a  National  Board  ap- 
pears to  be  the  creation  of  another  level  of 
bureaucracy  that  would  create  interference  and 
conflict  with  tribal  governments  and  existing  In- 
dian education  organizations. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  a  summary  of 
information  received  from  the  tribes  be  dissemi- 
nated to  all  tribes  in  the  U.S.  before  the  1992 
White  House  Conferenceon  Indian  Education. 

We  advocate  the  development  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Education  that  is  at  the  same  level 
as  the  Department  of  Education,  Department  of 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  and  that  adequate  funding  be  provided 
to  operate  the  department. 

Maintain  relationship  between  Indian  edu- 
cation and  balance  of  Indian  programs. 
Restructure  current  system. 

Board  members  must  represent  all  Indian 
people,  serve  staggered  terms.limited  to  3 
years,  and  be  selected  equitably  not  politically. 

Selection  process  to  National  Indian  Board 
of  Education  ought  to  allow  for  choosing  qualified 
and  capable  individuals  to  serve  on  board. 

Changes  in  Indian  Education  should  ad- 
dress the  desire  of  Tribes  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  Congress  must  take  a  realistic  approach 
to  lawmaking  and  incorporate  language  needed 
to  fund  changes. 


A  National  Indian  Board  of  Education  would 
be  unwieldy,  and  many  urban  Indians  would  not 
be  adequately  represented. 

Program  administration  is  cyclical.  After  be- 
ing centralized,  problems  arise  and  people  call 
for  decentralization;  then  once  it  is  fragmented, 
problems  arise  and  people  call  for  strong  central- 
ized administration  again. 

Positions  must  be  non-salaried,  with  ex- 
pense reimbursement  only. 

That  the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  strongly  urge  those  who  promote  the 
independent  Board  of  Indian  Education  idea  to 
careful  ly  study  the  history  of  the  American  Indian 
nations  and  citizens  so  that  they  do  not  blindly 
attempt  to  absolve  that  federal  government  of  its 
historically  based  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities to  American  Indian  nations  and  citizens. 

The  feasibility  of  having  Indians  taking  care 
of  Federal  programs  they  do  get  is  a  very  good 
recommendation. 

The  Federal  trust  responsibility  and  equal 
educational  opportunity  relationship  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

Whether  a  program  is  run  from  a  strong 
central  administration  or  a  strong  decentralized 
administration,  the  key  issue  is  the  availability  of 
funds.  Programs  must  be  adequately  funded. 

Indians  are  the  people  who  would  know  best 
what  is  needed  in  Indian  education.  Indian  tribes 
should  maintain  control  overtheir  services. 
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TOPIC  2 
WELL-BEING  OF  INDIAN 
COMMUNITIES/DELIVERY 
OF  SERVICES 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 

1.  Student  Concerns 

2.  Family  Issues 

3.  Community/Tribal  Issues 

4.  Educational  Institution  Issues 

5.  State  Issues 

6.  Federal  Issues 

7.  Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  be  easier  to  identify  and  secure . 


Student  Issues 

1 .  Concern  with  effective  mental  health 
counseling  dealing  with  stress,  life- 
coping  and  other  needs,  must  be  in- 
corporated into  basic  educational 
programs  to  address  the  high  rates  of 
suicide  and  substance  abuse  among 
Indian  students. 

2.  Students  counseling  programs  for 
wellness  should  be  expanded  and 
should  include  traditional  healing 
practices  and  substance  abuse 
avoidance  strategies. 

3.  SupportServices 


Student  parents  need  day-care  pro- 
grams for  their  children  and  special- 
ized classes  in  parenting. 

Funding  should  be  made  available  for 
Indian  students'  mental  health  needs 
so  that  highly  skilled,  trained 
professionals  are  available  to  help 
students  and  theirfamilies. 

Health  screening  for  eye  and  ear 
problems  need  to  be  more  compre- 
hensive, especially  for  students. 

Career  Development 

Have  students  work  on  employment 
skills. 

Business  and  industry  should  devel- 
op a  number  of  internships  for  Indian 
students  each  year  as  a  means  of 
keeping  them  gainfully  employed 
afterhigh  school. 

Tribal  government  internships  must 
be  accessible  to  Native  students. 


Every  American  Indian  student,  in 
need,  in  the  nation  must  have  access 
to  the  free  reduced  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

Scholarships 

Increase  student  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

Allow  students  to  receive  counseling 
with  Federal  monies  and  have  a  pay 
back  system  like  IHSdoes. 

If  we  are  to  indeed  to  be  successful  in 
these  goals  to  perpetuate  positive 
changes,  we  must  insist  on  a  con- 
certed effort  which  will  encourage 
those  individuals  striving  for  higher 
education  or  vocational  training  the 
opportunity  through  adequately  pro- 
portioned funding. 

Allow  Indians  to  go  to  college  free, 
then  offer  more  scholarships. 
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7.  Drop-out  Prevention  and  Retention 

Retention  of  Native  students  in  the 
University  of  Alaska  system  must  be 
a  priority.  It  is  only  by  completing 
graduation  requirements  that  many 
of  our  young  people  will  be  able  to 
return  to  fill  positions  requiring  higher 
degrees.  Plans  must  continue  to  in- 
crease counseling  and  academic 
services  for  support  of  Native  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Alaska  sys- 
tem. Support  for  mentorship 
programs  was  also  expressed . 

8.  Standards 

The  University  of  Alaska  system 
must  have  high  standards  and  ex- 
pectations for  Native  students  and 
must  emphasize  quality  academic 
preparation.  Native  students  must  be 
encouraged  to  reach  high  goals  (i.e., 
to  become  authors,  professors,  etc.) 
and  receive  instruction  and  aca- 
demic counseling  that  prepares  them 
for  graduate  and  post  graduate  can- 
didacy. 


Family  Issues 

1.     Support  Services 

Comprehensive  services  need  to  be 
provided  through  education,  social 
service  case  management,  health 
service  provision,  and  mental  health 
counseling.  Funding  strategies  need 
to  be  designed  that  will  really  help 
students  and  their  families,  rather 
than  attempt  the  piecemeal  approach 
which  is  not  guaranteed  to  have  a  full 
impact  on  student  success. 

Organize  a  comprehensive  commu- 
nications network  to  facilitate  the  de- 
livery of  social  services  needed  by 
Indian  students  as  they  are  identified 
in  the  educational  system. 

Tribes  and  Indian  organizations  must 
develop  human  service  delivery  sys- 
tems which  reflect  the  cultural  values 
and  strengths  of  Indian  families  and 
communities. 


We  need  both  clear  standards  estab- 
lished for  basic  health  care  for  fam- 
ilies and  limited  access  to  that  health 
care.  There  is  usually  one  practition- 
er in  a  village.  There  is  a  need  for 
another  option,  which  is  currently  not 
available. 

Expand  alcohol  and  drug  prevention 
programs.  Establish  culturally  rel- 
evant programs  in  villages.  Encour- 
age the  establishment  of  support 
groups  (talking  circles,  AA,  etc.) 

We  need  to  assu re  that  the  care  of  our 
elders  is  culturally  relevant  and 
based  upon  their  needs. 

Suicide  prevention  is  critical  if  we  are 
to  survive.  Due  to  the  high  incidence 
of  suicides  in  Alaska,  particularly 
among  young  Native  males,  cultur- 
ally relevant  prevention  and  interven- 
tion programs  must  be  developed 
and  implemented. 

Community  education  needs  to  de- 
velop, in  consort  with  family  and  tribal 
mores,  parent  effectiveness  training 
programs,  parent  assertiveness 
training  programs,  day-care  ser- 
vices, and  Head  Start  programs  that 
are  well  coordinated  and  working  for 
the  same  goals. 

Focus  on  Indian  families  with  special 
attention  on  drug  and  alcohol  pro- 
grams for  identified  problem  cases. 

Make  more  accessible  job  training 
and  employment  opportunities  for 
needy  parents  along  with  child  care 
and  literacy  programs. 

Implement  drug  and  alcohol  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs  for  the 
whole  family. 

Parent  Training 

There  must  be  more  emphasis  on 
parental  training.  Issues  would  in- 
clude FAS/FAE,  how  to  communi- 
cate with  schools,  developing  and 
improving  parenting  skills,  etc. 
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Institute  more  intensive  and  more  fre- 
quent parent  training  workshops. 
Educational  leaders  need  to  visit 
homes  more  often,  including  early  in 
the  school  year. 

More  funding  is  needed  to  train  par- 
ents in  parenting  skills,  and  demon- 
strate the  significance  of  keeping 
theirchildren  in  school. 

Develop  a  long-term,  systematic  ap- 
proach to  address  the  growing  pov- 
erty of  American  Indian  families, 
especially  single-parent  households 
with  children  by,  revising  policies  to 
provide  work  and  education  incen- 
tives, benefits  for  health  care,  child 
care  and  transportation. 

North  Carolina  Indians  believe  that 
parents  of  Indian  students  need  to  be 
better  trained  and  educated  about 
their  responsibility  as  parents. 

Collaborate  with  Head  Start,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams to  provide  parent  training. 

Incorporate  parenting  skills  for  young 
and  expecting  parents  in  high  school 
on  how  to  raise  children.  Acquiring 
these  skills  will  enlighten  and  pro- 
mote a  strong  positive  outlook  to- 
wards parenting  as  follows:  (1)  instill 
the  necessity  to  succeed  in  today's 
society;  (2)  instill  basic  fundamentals 
of  the  child's  developmental  stages 
within  the  first  three  to  four  years 
before  they  enter  school;  and  (3)  gear 
young  parents  that  they  are  their 
child's  first  teachers  -  whatever  they 
teach  their  children  within  those  first 
four  years  goes  with  them  throughout 
theirlives. 

The  parenting  classes  should  be  con- 
tinued and  stressed.  The  benefits  of 
these  programs  are  far  reaching,  par- 
ents become  more  effective,  classes 
enhance  development  of  children, 
parents  are  more  involved  with  the 
school  and  improve  their  communi- 
cations skills.  Parenting  classes  also 
bring  parents  into  the  academic  are- 
na with  their  children. 


5. 


7. 


Child  Welfare 

More  Native  foster  homes  must  be 
identified  and  licensed.  Training  and 
support  programs  must  be  provided 
to  Native  foster  parents. 

Cooperative  efforts  must  be  initiated 
between  the  parents  and  the  schools 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  home 
environment  for  each  child  by  elimi- 
nating drugs,  alcohol,  or  other  forms 
of  abuse. 

Recognition  that  conditions  in  fam- 
ilies impact  the  success  Michigan 
American  Indian  students  exper- 
ience in  their  education. 

Traditional  family  roles  need  to  be 
addressed  to  determine  how  to  incor- 
porate changes  to  address  under- 
representation  in  education. 

Encourage  parents  to  teach  their 
children  the  religious/spiritual  as- 
pects of  Indian  culture. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 

1 .  Establish  and  support  a  tribal  college 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  prior  to  the  year 
2000,  addressing  the  educational, 
health  related,  economic  develop- 
ment, social  services  and  Native 
studies.  Financial  support  must  be 
available  for  post-graduate  studies  in 
all  areas  in  higher  education. 

2.  Career 

Businesses  can  also  support  public 
education  by  investing  in  job  training, 
mentorship  programs,  and  by  provid- 
ing career  information  to  students 
(particularly  young  students),  so  that 
children  develop  educational  and  ca- 
reer goals  at  an  early  age. 

3.  Coordination 

Coordinate  social  service  agency  ef- 
forts with  educational  programs. 
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4.  Social  Service  agency  staff  needs  to 
be  respectful  of  American  Indian  reli- 
gions. 

5.  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  State  Plan  for  Spec  \\  Edu- 
cation, applicable  to  all  schools  and 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  This 
is  another  critical  need  that  could  be 
better  met  by  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  comparable  to  a  state  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Navajo 
State  Plan  could  also  involve  devel- 
opment of  culturally  appropriate  di- 
agnostic instruments  and  proce- 
dures, something  now  almost  totally 
lacking  in  special  education  pro- 
grams in  the  Navajo  Nation. 

6.  Special  Needs 

Tribes  should  be  able  to  cover  reme- 
dial coursesand  programs. 

7.  Private  Sector 

Private  businesses  must  become 
involved  in  the  educational  system  to 
ensure  that  a  high  quality  education  is 
provided  for  future  employees.  Pri- 
vate businesses  must  also  support 
parents  in  their  efforts  to  become 
involved  in  their  child's  education, 
recognizing  that  parent  involvement 
is  a  critical  factor  in  how  well  children 
do  in  school.  Quality  child  care  is  also 
a  basic  necessity  for  all  parents  and 
must  be  an  area  employers  focus  on. 

Businesses  must  provide  leave  for 
parents  to  participate  in  school  activi- 
ties. Parents  must  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  attend  daily  school 
activities:  meeting  with  teachers  to 
discuss  child  progress,  volunteering 
in  the  classroom  or  school  office,  or 
volunteering  to  participate  in  commit- 
tees addressing  school-related  is- 
sues. Parents  must  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  school  activities  and 
cannot  be  restricted  to  only  visiting 
during  the  scheduled  Parent/  Teach- 
er conferences  which  only  occur  2-4 
times  per  year.  Parents  must  also  be 
allowed  to  use  sick  leave  to  stay 
home  and  care  for  ill  children. 


Parents  care  about  their  jobs  and 
care  about  their  children.  Studies 
have  shown  that  if  employers  take  a 
more  supportive  role  with  parents, 
their  employees  become  more  satis- 
fied and  more  dedicated  to  their  jobs. 

Donations  of  supplies,  funds,  and 
services  are  desperately  needed  in 
public  schools.  The  contributions 
made  by  businesses  gofarin  bridging 
the  gap  between  bare  bones  educa- 
tion and  a  quality  educational  system 
we  can  all  be  proud  of.  Donations  can 
include:  funds  to  support  spirit  and 
subsistence  oamps  as  well  as  regular 
summer  camps,  computer  equip- 
ment, offering  to  print  materials  for  z 
special  event,  sponsoring  an  after 
school  activity,  buying  books  for  the 
library,  sponsoring  the  development 
of  culturally  appropriate  curriculum 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  provid- 
ing incentives  to  children  who  are 
doing  well. 

8.  Resource  Support 

Long-term  funding  for  community 
programs  and  family  parent  training 
should  besought. 

Foster  care:  foster  homes  must  be 
recognized  as  an  asset. 

Tribal  Court  systems  must  have  ac- 
cess to  base  grant  funding  under  P. A. 
124  to  support  juvenile  justice  ser- 
vices. 

Tribes  need  to  establish  education  as 
a  top  priority  for  their  people  and  to 
provide  adequa*^  funds  to  address 
equity  in  education. 

9.  Educational  awareness  in  Native  and 
non-Native  communities. 

1 0.  Affirmative  Action  Programs.  Special 
directives  for  tribal  employment  op- 
portunities and  which  require  com- 
pletionof  high  school. 
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11.  Infrastructure 

There  is  a  lack  of  safe  and  affordable 
housing  for  American  Indian  families 
and  higher  education  students. 

Conduct  tribal  review  of  housing  and 
4*     infrastructure   problems   with  an 
"eye"  for  the  effect  on  education  with 
subsequent  recommendations. 

12.  Individuals  can  be  responsible  for 
education  by  becoming  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  to 
have  a  well  ed  ucated  society. 

13.  Direct  grants  and  contracts  to  Indian 
tribes  or  other  groups  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  primary  means  for 
funding  Indian  Education  programs, 
whether  federally  recognized  or non- 
Federally  recognized. 

1 4.  Develop  an  "  Indian  Education  Asso- 
ciation" out  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council 
of  Nevada. 

1 5.  Incentive  builders  to  encourage  tribal 
involvement  in  the  school  systems . 

16.  Encourage  field  based  policy  mak- 
ers. 


1 7.  Professional  needs  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities,  including  the  expertise 
for  economic  development  and  the 
targeting  of  Federal  scholarships  and 
fellowship  funds  to  better  meet  the 
needs  as  defined  by  the  tribe  or  the 
community  mustbegivenfull  support 
andfunding. 

18.  "Bandaid  policies"  will  not  be  effec- 
tive from  the  Federal  level;  change 
must  come  from  the  local  level  -  the 
local  school  districts,  the  respective 
states,  and  the  Native  American 
community  itself. 


Educjgonal  Institution  Issues 

1 .  Outreach 


The  Alaska  pre-conference  partici- 
pants of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Indian  Education  strongly 
voiced  recommendations  which  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  no  singular  in- 
stitution or  individi si  can  expect  to 
adequately  provide  the  range  of  ser- 
vices needed  to  effectively  educate 
and  prepare  Native  students  for  the 
realities  of  today's  society.  Only 
through  a  close  partnership  between 
these  educational  institutions  and 
Native  parents,  families,  tribes  and 
Native  organization  can  the  real  job  of 
educating  our  Native  students  be  ac- 
complished. The  recommendations 
of  the  pTe-conference  participants 
call  for  the  doors  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  open  widely  and  allow 
for  Native  participation  at  every  level 
of  the  education  process. 

The  Board  of  Regents  and  President 
of  the  university  system  should  work 
in  close  partnership  with  Regional 
Profit  and  Non-profit  Native  organiza- 
tions to  assure  that  their  institutions 
will  provide  relevant  training  and  stu- 
dent support  services  for  Alaska's 
future  Native  leaders. 

Recommend  that  the  educational 
process  must  include  other  family 
members  to  be  successful. 

Universities  need  to  work  with  tribes 
in  coordinating  educational  pro- 
grams on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

Area  schools  need  to  promote  holis- 
tic education  with  the  total  com- 
munity as  their  constituents.  School 
administrators  can  set  the  tone  by 
promoting  the  coordinated  effort  and 
getting  everyone  involved  in  educa- 
tion. 

Enhance  the  relationships  between 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  well  as  businesses  and 
industries  in  local  communities. 
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Schools  should  always  be  places  that 
say  "We  wantyou  here"  to  parents.  In 
this  regard,  schools  should  be  places 
where  parents  can  get  referrals  about 
other  services  available  to  assist 
them  with  any  concerns  or  problems. 

Coordination 

School  districts  must  develop  close 
partnerships  with  state  and  tribal 
agencies  which  provide  health  and 
social  services  along  with  tribal 
courts  which  exercise  their  jurisdic- 
tion on  Child  Welfare  matters  under 
the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Teachers  and  school  district  staff 
must  work  in  close  partnership  with 
state  and  tribal  social  service  agen- 
cies to  assist  parents  to  become  ef- 
fective partners  in  their  children's 
education.  School  districts  should 
seriously  consider  utilizing  partners 
in  the  social  service  agencies  to 
teach  parenting  skills  as  part  of  their 
health  curriculum  so  we  can  prepare 
future  parents. 

The  Alaska  pre-conference  partici- 
pants felt  that  the  state  legislature  has 
a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  any 
services  they  propose  and  any  stat- 
utes they  develop  will  coordinate  with 
and  provide  effective  linkages  to  this 
state's  educational  institutions.  All 
state  programs  and  services  can  be 
part  of  the  education  partnerships. 
Health  and  Social  Services,  Public 
Safety  programs,  Economic  Devel- 
opment projects  and  state  policies 
which  encourage  tribal  empower- 
ment and  local  control  all  increase  the 
feeling  of  ownership  and  participation 
which  is  needed  to  develop  effective 
partnerships. 

Dropout  and  Retention  -  Special  ef- 
forts should  be  put  in  place  to  engage 
in  local  longitudinal  studies  of  drop- 
outs. These  kinds  of  steps  will  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  Indian  stu- 
dents can  achieve  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  established  by  the 
President  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernors in  these  United  States . 


4.  Boarding  schools  should  be  closed 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  teaching, 
raising,  and  socializing  children  re- 
mains in  the  family,  in  the  loca!  school 
system,  and  within  the  community. 

5.  The  educational  process  in  Indian 
schools  has  the  uniqueopportunity  of 
setting  their  own  goals  and  pro- 
cesses in  fulfilling  those  goals.  How- 
ever, they  remain  within  the  current 
biased  and  inappropriate  institutional 
framework. 

6.  "Bandaid  policies"  will  not  be  effec- 
tive from  the  Federal  level;  change 
must  come  from  the  local  level  -  the 
local  school  districts,  the  respective 
states,  and  the  Native  American 
community  itself. 

7.  Design  information  on  current  family 
value  systems  and  delegate  to 
school  personnel. 

8.  Teachers 

College  level  courses  must  be  de- 
signed to  teach  new  teachers  how  to 
teach  to  the  variety  of  cultures  in 
Alaska. 

Design  courses  to  help  teachers 
work  effectively  with  Native  children 
relative  to  social  issues  such  as  child 
abuse,  neglect  and  suicide  preven- 
tion. The  universities  need  courses 
that  prepare  teachers  for  multi-cul- 
tural Alaska  Native  learning  styles 
and  cross-cultural  communication. 

All  institutions  of  higher  education 
should  increase  recruitment  of,  and 
institutional  support  for,  Indian  teach- 
ers. 

Mandate  teachers  to  attend  classes 
or  have  coursework  on  Indian  educa- 
tion. Have  college  classes  to  teach 
the  learning  styles  of  Indian  students. 

All  teachers  should  be  sensitive  to 
"Indian  studies"  in  order  to  enhance 
the "  pride  in  their  heritage"  that  often 
shapes  the  self-concept  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. 
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9.  Personnel 


There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
American  Indian  professionals  in  all 
fields.  Qualified  teachers,  counsel- 
ors, and  administrators  are  especial- 
ly lacking.  In  Montana,  fewer  than  two 
percent  of  all  certified  educators  are 
American  Indian,  while  approximate- 
ly ten  percent  of  the  K-1 2  enrollment 
are  American  Indian. 

Provide  teacher  and  staff  training  that 
educates  about  the  whole  approach 
to  Indian  education  which  then  aids  in 
the  delivery  of  education  services. 

Indian  Educators  need  to  be  involved 
in  educating  school  personnel  about 
insensitive,  out-dated  and  inaccurate 
material. 

Increase  the  numbers  of  native  per- 
sonnel. 

Contract  services  of  physical  thera- 
pists, occupational  therapists,  psy- 
chologists and  counselors  particu- 
larly ones  that  deal  with  in-depth 
problems  and  develop  a  therapeutic 
counseling  schedule  for  students. 
There  are  no  services  within  rural 
areas.  They  have  to  compete  with 
neighboring  larger  school  because 
that  is  where  these  people  tend  to  go 
to  work.  Con'  act  time  from  those 
schools.  They  don't  really  getto  know 
students  because  those  people  are  in 
an  out  of  the  schools. 


10.  Cultural 


Provide  for  relevant  university  pro- 
grams which  focus  on  strengthening 
Native  cultures  for  example,  Native 
languages  and  history  courses  are 
needed. 

The  contributions  of  Native  people 
should  be  integrated  throughout  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  Curricular 
and  textbook  revision  is  required  to 
present  true  history  and  Native 
American  literature,  science,  and 
other  achievements. 


Tribal  colleges  need  to  develop  cur- 
ricula which  is  coordinated  with  other 
educational  institutions  that  will  pro- 
mote educational  attainment 
throughouttheeducation  system. 

Means  must  be  found  to  support  the 
development  of  oral  history  projects 
to  preserve  Native  American  cultural 
traditions  and  materials.  Such  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  through  inter- 
generational  learning  projects.  The 
results  of  oral  history  preservation 
should  be  used  to  develop  educa- 
tional materials  for  Native  American 
young  people. 

Encourage  colleges  to  offer  courses 
on  Indian  language. 

1 1 .  Graduate  research  programs  need  to 
focus  on  issues  which  will  benefit 
Native  people.  The  conference  par- 
ticipants also  suggested  the  creation 
of  tribal  colleges  within  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

12.  Curriculum 

Curriculum  content  and  materials 
must  be  accurate,  complete  and  in- 
clude local,  state  and  national  con- 
tributions of  Alaska  Native  American 
Indians.  Additional  Federal  funding 
should  be  made  available  to  promote 
multi-cultural  education  apprecia- 
tion, awareness  to  develop  and  en- 
hance a  global  perspective. 

Incorporate  technologies  into  curri- 
culum. Estimated  cost  to  achieve  this 
goal  is  $1,000.00  per  student  for 
equipment  and  software  sharing  from 
1  to  5  students. 

Count  the  offering  of  Indian  lan- 
guages in  colleges  toward  "foreign" 
language. 

Existing  curriculum  should  be 
restructured  and  new  curriculum  de- 
veloped to  meet  this  goal.  All  educa- 
tors regulated  by  states  should  be 
required  to  under  cultural  awareness 
and  sensitivity  training  programs  on 
and  by  American  Indians  to  maintain 
theireligibilitytoteach. 
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The  issue  of  "children  having  chil- 
dren" should  be  addressed  through 
the  curriculum  at  an  early  age. 

Tribal  colleges  need  to  develop  cur- 
ricula which  is  coordinated  with  oth- 
er-educational institutions  that  will 
promote  educational  attainment 
throughoutthe education  system. 

Promote  curricula  efforts  that  ad- 
dress critical  thinking  skills. 

13.  Environmental 

Materials  and  texts  must  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  Native  student's  life 
around  him  or  her.  the  school  envi- 
ronment must  reflect  and  validate  the 
importance  of  the  Native  cultures.  To 
motivate  students  to  learn,  what  is 
learned  must  have  a  high  correlation 
to  practical  application  of  the  commu- 
nity and  world  in  which  they  live. 

14.  School  policies  should  encourage 
children  to  take  books  and  other 
reading  materials  home.  Books  and 
other  materials  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  children  throughout  vacations 
and  the  summer  months.  The  use  of 
computers  in  developing  creative 
and  fluent  writing  skills  should  be  en- 
couraged. Fonts  are  now  available  for 
Native  alphabet  systems . 

1 5.  Committee 

Indian  communities  must  become 
more  actively  involved  in  textbook 
and  material  assessment  commit- 
tees for  their  schools  to  ensure  the 
quality  of  texts  adopted. 

Schools  should  hire  or  seek  volun- 
teer parent  involvement  coordinators 
for  implementation  of  school-specific 
plans. 

16.  Library 

Resources  should  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assure  that 
every  elementary,  middle  and  high 


school  has  the  services  of  a  library 
media  specialist.  Congress  should 
provide  categorical  funding  for  library 
development  in  publicly  funded 
schools,  including  technologically 
based  instructional  resources  and 
means  to  access  off-site  information 
electronically. 

Funds  to  support  the  work  of  Native 
American  authors  should  be  allocat- 
ed and  funds  provided  to  libraries  and 
schools  to  purchase  the  works  pro- 
duced by  such  authors  and  other  Na- 
tive American  writers. 

17.  Implement  a  transitional  summer 
program  for  beginning  college  stu- 
dents. 


State  Issues 

1.  The  University  of  Alaska  system 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  education  of 
Alaska  Native  children,  the  University 
of  Alaska  system  educates  our 
teachers  and  provides  educational 
systems  with  research  on  Alaska- 
related  issues,  alaska  Native  chil- 
dren, seeking  higher  education 
degrees,  attend  the  University  of 
Alaska  system.  For  these  reasons, 
conference  participants  discussed 
the  following  needs  and  recommen- 
dations. 

2.  Funding 

"Equitable  funding"  nationwide  for 
educational  innovations  and  interac- 
tivetechnologies, 

State  of  Alaska  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  University  of  Alaska 
must  be  responsible  for  providing 
equitable,  accessible  education  for 
Alaska  Natives  from  pre-school  to 
post-secondary  educational  pro- 
grams. Long  term  funding  is  not  guar- 
anteed, funding  is  not  stable  or 
consistent.  The  programs  that  are 
often    jeopardized     by  funding 


decisions  and  shortfalls  are  educa- 
tional programs  that  directly  affect 
Alaska  Native  students . 

Federal  and  state  policies  that  affect 
Indian  people,  including  students, 
should  have  "set-aside"  funds  for 
Indians. 

There  must  be  resolution  to  the 
funding  formula  in  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka; a  commitment  to  long  term  pro- 
grams and  goals  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  local 
school  districts  would  result  in  in- 
creased student  achievement  and 
success.  Statistics  show  that  Alaska 
Native  students  are  not  achieving  up 
to  par  with  non-Native  students.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
local  school  districts  must  make  the 
commitment  to  improve  quality,  eq- 
uity and  accessibility  in  education  for 
Alaska  Native  students. 

Many  of  the  social  services  of- 
fices/agencies which  lack  American 
Indian  staff  often  lack  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  work  ef- 
fectively with  Michigan  American  In- 
dian families.  Training  programs 
need  to  be  established  in  cooperation 
with  knowledgeable  Indian  represen- 
tatives to  train  and  sensitize  non-Na- 
tive staff  working  in  social  service 
agencies. 

All  state  programs  must  focus  on  stu- 
dent outcomes  as  a  result  of  their 
program  participation.  States  must 
assure  that  all  American  Indian  stu- 
dents are  receiving  program  services 
they  are  entitled  to  and  are  achieving 
the  established  desired  student  out- 
comes. 

States  must  assure  that  program  dol- 
lars identified  to  service  American 
Indian  students  are  being  used  for 
that  purpose. 


6.  State-directed  programs  which  use 
Federal  monies  and  incorporate 
American  Indian  student  population 
figures  as  a  factor  for  determining 
their  level  of  funding  must  show  evi- 
dence that  American  Indian  students 
are  being  serviced  by  these  pro- 
grams and  one  experiencing  the  de- 
sired outcomes. 

7.  Increase  post-secondary  grants  to 
universities/colleges  with  teach  edu- 
cation programsto  increasethe  num- 
ber of  Indian  teachers,  administrators 
and  counselors. 

8.  All  land  grant  universities  should 
waive  tuition/out  of  state  tuition  fees 
for  Indian  students. 

9.  Cultural 

Develop  curriculum  and  work  on  a 
statewide  and  national  clearing- 
house to  specialize  in  printing  of  Na- 
tive American  cultural  curriculum. 

Use  history  books  to  realistically 
portray  Indian  struggles. 

1 0.  Advocate  for  disabled  Indian  children 
at  both  the  state  tribal  levels  to  assure 
collaboration  and  efficiency  in  the  de- 
liveryofservices. 

1 1 .  Strong  Federal  and  state  support  for 
upgrading  curriculum  and  textbooks 
inthe  schools. 


1 2.  Allow  waivers  of  regulations  that  cur- 
rently prevent  tribes  from  providing 
educational  services  to  Indian  people 
who  need  theservice. 

13.  Certification 

Testing  for  Physician '  s  Assistant  cer- 
tification must  be  available  in  Alaska. 

Concern  about  the  certification  of 
some  Head  Start  classroom  teach- 
ers. 
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14.  The  Older  Alaskans  Commission 
must  be  regional  and  culturally  di- 
verse. 

15.  Crisis  respite  services  must  be  in- 
creased. 

16.  Health 

Services  providing  care  and  after 
care  should  be  available  in  rural 
areas.  Traditional  healing  methods 
should  be  incorporated. 

1 7.  Coordination 

Hunan  service  agencies  must  co- 
ord nate  and  network  to  maximize 
service  delivery  to  ensure  that  the 
use  of  limited  resources  promotes 
academic  services. 

Coordinate  between  social  services, 
health  agencies,  nutritional  agencies 
and  education  services.  This  ap- 
peared tobeadefinite  key  or  priority. 

The  Alaska  pre-conference  partici- 
pants feltthatthestate  legislature  has 
a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  any 
services  they  propose  and  any  stat- 
utes they  develop  will  coordinate  with 
and  provide  effective  linkages  to  this 
state's  educational  institutions.  All 
state  programs  and  services  can  be 
part  of  the  education  partnerships. 
Health  and  Social  Services,  Public 
Safety  programs,  Economic  Devel- 
opment projects  and  state  policies 
which  encourage  tribal  empower- 
ment and  local  control  all  increase  the 
feeling  of  ownership  and  participation 
which  is  needed  to  develop  effective 
partnerships. 

A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  under-  representa- 
tion of  American  Indians  in  education. 

The  need  for  improved  coordination 
of  services  for  Indian  children  be- 
tween local,  state,  Federal  and  tri- 
bally  funded  sources. 


Need  to  continue  drawing  on 
resources  of  a  wide  variety,  i.e., 
Chapter  I,  Title  V,  Title  VII,  JOM,  Im- 
pact Aid  and  drug  and  alcohol  pro- 
gramsforindividual  growth. 

1 8.  The  State  of  Alaska  must  accept  its 
responsibility  to  implement  the 
ICWA.  Children  are  going  from  one 
temporary  care  situation  to  another. 

19.  Program  Compliance  and  Evaluation 
-  The  State  of  Alaska  must  provide 
adequate  emphasis,  direction  and 
development  in  its  educational  policy 
that  ensures  equal  access,  equity 
and  quality  educational  opportunities 
for  Alaska  Natives.  The  State  must  be 
committed  to  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  Alaska  Natives  that 
will  result  in  increased  achievement, 
performance,  and  success  and  en- 
sure that  Alaska  Native  students  ex- 
cel in  theireducational  careers. 

Some  states  have  are  using  PL 
81-874,  Impact  Aid  funds  in  state 
equalization  plans,  thereby  damag- 
ing the  intent  of  the  law.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  must  review 
current  state  efforts  toward  equaliza- 
tion in  an  effort  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  1978  amendments  to  the 
law,  which  (1 )  ensured  parental  in- 
volvement, and  (2)  addressed  the 
unique  and  special  needs  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  students.  They  must  also 
review  the  financial  status  of  those 
school  districts  which  enroll  signifi- 
cant numbersof  American  Indian  stu- 
dents, since  Federal  land  is 
non-taxable. 

There  must  be  equity  educational  at- 
tainment for  all  Montana  minorities, 
especially  American  Indians,  begin- 
ning at  the  earliest  possible  level.  We 
must  assess  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  determine  where  they  must 
begin  to  address  the  under-repre- 
sentation  of  minorities  in  education. 
Once  decided,  a  plan  or  action  will 
need  to  be  formalized  and  approved 
by  all  institutions  individuals  involved 
and  committed  to  making  the 
change. 
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20.  State  legislators  need  to  hear  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  Native  peo- 
ple. They  must  hold  accessible  hear- 
ings on  issues  that  effect  Native 
people  in  ru  ral  areas  so  legislators  will 
be  educated  about  rural  issues. 
When  appointing  individuals  to  com- 
missions and  boards,  they  must  ap- 
point Native  people  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  for  their  own  needs. 
Adequate  funding  for  school  districts 
must  be  provided  to  ensure  quality 
education  is  provided  throughout  the 
state.  The  state  legislature  should 
mandate  Native  studies  and  lan- 
guages in  schools  and  must  support 
HB352andUSSB1595. 

21 .  Behavioral 

Mental  health  issues  of  American  In- 
dian people  must  be  enhanced  and 
expanded  to  include  all  those  in  need. 

22.  All  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
should  be  all-inclusive  towards  In- 
dians. 

23.  The  term  "minority"  should  include 
Indians. 

24.  Recruitment  and  Retention 

Recruit  more  prospective  Indian 
teachers. 

25.  Urge  local  education  agencies  and 
state  education  agencies  to  monitor 
closely  the  national  goal,  with  special 
attention  to  Indian  students' 
progress. 

26.  Infrastructure 

Expanded  efforts  need  to  be  under- 
taken to  improve  housing,  transpor- 
tation and  health  care. 

27.  Legislation 


Develop/legislate  articulation  agree- 
ments between  Indian  community 
colleges  and  state/private  universi- 
ty/colleges to  accept  credits  from  the 
Indian  community  colleges  (NCAfor 
example). 

28.  "Bandaid  policies"  will  not  be  effec- 
tive from  the  Federal  level  change 
must  come  from  the  local  level  -  the 
local  school  districts,  the  respective 
states.andthe  Native  American  com- 
munity itself. 

29.  Develop  resources  and  disperse  to 
state  officials  and  national  officials 
who  make  the  decisions  on  the  types 
of  curriculum  to  be  included  in  the 
schools. 


Federal  Issues 


1.  Funding 

"Equitable  funding"  nationwide  for 
educational  innovations  and  interac- 
tive technologies. 

Increase  funding  for  all  levels  of  edu- 
cational services. 

That  Federal  funds  be  made  available 
to  provide  incentives  for  education 
institutions  of  all  types  to  develop 
exemplary  projects  and  award  grants 
to  conduct  research  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 

Restore  Federal  funding  to  Indian 
education  programs  by  a  margin  of  an 
added  1 5%  each  yearto  compensate 
for  the  funding  reductions  endured  by 
American  Indians  under  Rea- 
ganomics  so  that  the  Indian  educa- 
tion programs  can  put  as  many  field 
positions  in  operation  to  directly 
serve  Indian  children  as  existed  prior 
to  the  1980s. 
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Undertake  measures  to  prevent  the 
supplanting  of  Federal  and  state 
funds  with  Federal  and  state  funds 
designated  to  serve  Indian  students. 
Measures  must  also  be  undertaken 
to  assure  that  appropriations  are  fully 
allocated  to  supporting  the  educa- 
tional process  of  the  whole  Indian 
child,  without  off-setting  administra- 
tive and  institutional  shortfalls  foroth- 
er  programs  and  services. 

BIA  educational  dollars  are  not  in 
sync  with  levels  of  participation. 

A  base  amount  of  funding  should  be 
established  for  Indian  Education  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  small  projects 
can  be  efficiently  and  effectively  ad- 
ministered. 

Federal  and  state  policies  that  affect 
Indian  people,  including  students, 
should  have  "set-aside"  funds  for 
Indians. 

Begin  funding  in  June  or  July  before 
students  start  back  to  school. 

The  "Indian  Education  Act  of  1988" 
should  be  amended  to  make  provi- 
sions for  carry  over  funds  for  planned 
projects.  There  must  also  be  timely 
responses  to  proposals  and  notifica- 
tion to  grantees. 

Any  Fed  ral  Indian  program,  from 
any  department,  must  provide  for  di- 
rect funding  from  the  provider  to  the 
LEA  or  eligible  organization.  If  at  all 
possible,  all  federally  funded  pro- 
grams should  be  operated  on  a  com- 
mon funding  cycle. 

2.      Program  Compliance  and  Evaluation 

Federal  entitlement  programs,  such 
as  Title  V  and  Johnson-  O'Malley 
must  be  held  accountable  for  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  programs.  For- 
mal evaluation  and  monitoring 
systems  will  increase  both  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 


3.  Legislation 

Local  school  districts  receive  Title  V 
and  Impact  Aid  allocations  per  Native 
American  enrollments.  Federal  legis- 
lation needs  to  be  enacted  to  man- 
date local  school  district  matching 
funds  for  Indian  Education  programs. 
A  base  level  of  funding  neads  to  be 
enacted  for  Title  V  programs  to  en- 
sure that  adequate  staff  time  is  al- 
lowed to  provide  for  comprehensive 
services  to  Indian  students. 

The  President  and  Congress  must 
initiate  a  review  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
model  and  draft  legislation  to  meet 
this  critical  need,  and  review  related 
federal  programs,  i.e.,  BIA  Higher 
Education  programs,  Title  V  fellow- 
ship programs,  the  Tribal  Controlled 
Community  College  Act,  and  other 
federal  agencies  that  have  a  minority 
component,  in  an  effort  to  gauge  the 
adequacy  of  funding  and  scope,  they 
must  also  increase  current  levels  of 
scholarship  funding  for  American  In- 
dians in  all  programs. 

Change  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
to  allow  the  teaching  of  tribal  lan- 
guages. 

Medicare  must  be  extended  to  home 
healthcare. 

The  Indian  Education  Act  legislation 
needs  to  be  amended  to  include  di- 
rect participation  of  the  SEAs;  such 
amendment  to  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  funding  for  technical  assis- 
tance, program  development,  train- 
ing and  data  collection. 

Legislatively  strengthen  the  intent  of 
the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  so  that 
states  do  not  establish  policies  that 
limit  the  services  that  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Indian  community. 

Pass  legislation  to  provide  family 
preservation  services,  promote  a 
community-based  system  of  care  for 
children,  and  ensure  treatment  for 
families  affected  by  substance 
abuse. 
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Expand  food  stamp  assistance  to 
American  Indian  families  with  Chil- 
dren by  raising  basic  benefit  levelst 
providing  extra  help  to  families  with 
particularly  high  shelter  cost  and 
making  other  changes  that  will  assist 
poor  families.  American  Indian  fam- 
ilies with  children  will  receive  82%  of 
food  stamp  benefits. 

Federal  legislation  in  reference  to  In- 
dian Education  Programs  needs  to 
be  comprehensive  in  nature.  We 
need  to  look  at  funding  programs  that 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
their  families.  By  comprehensive,  we 
mean  through  education,  social  ser- 
vice case  management,  health  ser- 
vice provision,  and  mental  health 
counseling.  Funding  strategies  need 
to  be  designed  that  will  really  help 
students  and  their  families,  rather 
than  attemptthe  piecemeal  approach 
which  is  not  guaranteed  to  have  a  full 
impact  on  studentsuccess. 

Federal  legislation,  laws  and  regula- 
tions should  take  into  account  de- 
cision making  at  the  local  and  state 
levels. 

Introduce  law  that  leaves  the  subsis- 
tence check  or  stipend  out  of  the 
income  bracket. 

Introduce  legislation  that  clearly  ad- 
dresses the  use  of  stipends  and  does 
not  include  it  with  earned  income. 

There  exists  a  shortage  of  Native 
American  teachers,  counselors  and 
educators.  We  recommend  that  fed- 
eral legislation  be  enacted  to  supple- 
ment current  BIAIHS  training 
programs  to  include  funding  for  un- 
dergraduates in  education  and  health 
as  well  as  to  increase  funding  for 
graduate  training  Native  American 
professionals. 

increase  post-secondary  grants  to 
universities  colleges  with  teacher 
education  programs  to  increase  the 
number  of  Indian  teachers,  admin- 
istrators and  counselors. 


5.  Federal  standards  of  determining  de- 
pendent/independent status,  and  the 
evaluation  of  non-liquid  assets  as 
available  resources  to  a  family  is  un- 
fair. 


6.  Develop  an  Indian  community  col- 
lege in  Nevada. 

7.  Often  times  Indian  Education  is 
thought  of  in  terms  of  those  children 
who  are  academically  deficient,  how- 
ever some  community  programs 
have  insisted  on  expanding  the 
scope  of  their  programs.  It  is  iden- 
tified throughout  this  narrative  that 
funding  continues  to  be  a  main  issue 
for  existing  and  future  programs  de- 
veloped. Not  only  does  the  Nevada 
State  Steering  Committee  recognize 
and  confirm  the  need  for  increased 
funding  for  existing  programs  but  rec- 
ommends the  allocation  of  more 
funds  for  Pilot,  Planning  and  Dem- 
onstration projects  for  innovative 
approached  which  can  be  replicated 
in  other  areas. 

8.  Establish  a  Native  American  College. 

9.  Develop  a  Native  American  Commu- 
nity College  in  Oklahoma  to  address 
the  specific  needs  of  Native  Ameri- 
can students. 

1 0.  Create  more  tribally  controlled  Indian 
colleges. 

1 1 .  Use  history  books  to  realistically  por- 
tray Indian  struggles. 

12.  Develop  curriculum  and  work  on  a 
statewide  and  national  clearing- 
house to  specialize  in  printing  of  Na- 
tive American  cultural  curriculum. 


13.  Technical  assistance  by  OIEP  to 
smaller  tribes  must  be  improved  to 
ensure  the  best  delivery  of  education 
services  to  Indian  children. 
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1 4.  Programs  such  as  Title  V  need  to  be 
developed  and  accessible  to  all  lev- 
els of  education  and  personnel. 

1 5.  Strong  Federal  and  state  support  for 
upgrading  curriculum  and  textbooks 
intheschools. 

1 6.  Allow  waivers  of  regulations  that  cur- 
rently prevent  tribes  from  providing 
educational  services  to  Indian  people 
who  need  the  service. 

17.  Provide  for  improvement  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American  Indian  children. 

18.  Urge  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Interior,  and  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  paperwork  required  for  In- 
dian education  programs  so  that  they 
may  effectively  carry  out  the  goals  of 
their  programs  in  support  of  Indian 
education. 

19.  Health 

A  mental  health  program  must  be 
developed  and  established  in  villages 
and  it  should  be  modeled  after  the 
Community  Health  Aide  Program. 
(The  CHAP  program  is  a  regional 
program  which  identifies,  trains  and 
employs  a  Health  Aide  to  provide 
each  village  with  basic  health  care 
service  through  the  regional  health 
corporation.) 

Hepatitis  B  Vaccination:  Is  it  re- 
quired? What  is  the  vaccine  derived 
from?  More  information  needs  to  be 
provided. 

Services  providing  care  and 
aftercare  should  be  available  in  rural 
areas.  Traditional  healing  methods 
should  be  incorporated. 

The  Community  Health  Aide  Pro- 
gram needs  to  be  supported .  There  is 
never  enough  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. 


Service  providers  do  not  understand 
the  background  (rationale)  of  federal 
services.  These  services  are  not  a 
free  handout,  but  rather  a  result  of 
constitutional  law. 

Indian  Health  Services  need  to  co- 
ordinate programs  with  educational 
institutions  in  promoting  family 
wellness  so  that  a  focus  on  education 
can  take  place. 

IHS  needs  to  provide  funding  and 
implement  the  health  policies  already 
in  place  and  intended  to  improve  the 
health  status  of  Indian  people. 

Mental  health  issues  of  American  In- 
dian people  must  be  enhanced  and 
expanded  to  include  all  those  in  need. 

20.  Crisis  respite  services  must  be  in- 
creased. 

21.  Coordination 

Human  service  agencies  must  co- 
ordinate and  network  to  maximize 
service  delivery  to  ensure  that  the 
use  of  limited  resources  promotes 
academic  services. 

Coordinate  between  social  services, 
health  agencies,  nutritional  agencies 
and  education  services.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  a  definite  key  or  priority. 

Enhanced  coordination  between  the 
various  Federal  programs  which  af- 
fect Indian  education,  (i.e.,  BIA.  DOE, 
DOL,  etc.),  federal  and  tribal  entities 
as  well  as  on  the  state  and  local  levels 
must  be  strengthened. 

Need  to  continue  drawing  on  re- 
sources of  a  wide  variety,  i.e..  Chap- 
ter I,  Title  V,  Title  VII,  JOM,  Impact 
Aid,  and  drug  and  alcohol  programs 
for  individual  growth. 

The  need  for  improved  coordination 
of  services  for  Indian  children  be- 
tween local,  state,  federal  and  tribally 
funded  sources. 
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Increase  and  strengthen  the  working 
relationships  between  Indian  Health 
Service  social  workers  and  school 
counselors  in  order  to  address  socio- 
economic problems  of  Indian  fam- 
ilies; i.e.,  alcohol  and  drug  problems, 
teen  pregnancy,  suicide,  and  other 
forms  of  crisis  among  Indian  youth . 

22.  BIA  boarding  school  institution  is  not 
in  sync  with  universal  expectations 
for  participation  and  self-determina- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 
must  review  the  mission,  intent,  and 
effectiveness  of  boarding  schools, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  cost  effec- 
tiveness, cultural  expectations  of 
tribes,  community  values,  the  educa- 
tional delivery  system,  and  parental 
responsibilities  and  expectations. 

23.  Some  states  have/are  using  PL 
81-874,  Impact  Aid  funds  in  state 
equalization  plans,  thereby  damag- 
ing the  intent  of  the  law.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  must  review 
current  state  efforts  toward  equaliza- 
tion in  an  effort  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  1978  amendments  to  the 
law,  which  (1)  ensured  parental  in- 
volvement, and  (2)  addressed  the 
unique  and  special  needs  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  students.  They  must  also 
review  the  financial  status  of  those 
school  districts  which  enroll  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dents, since  federal  land  is 
non-taxable. 

24.  89%  of  the  respondents  "strongly 
agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  one  national  Indian  Edu- 
cation policy  to  becreated  which  can 
adequately  address  the  diverse 
needs  of  American  I  ndians . 

25.  All  laws,  regulations  and  policies 
should  be  all-inclusive  towards  In- 
dians. 


26.    The  term  "minority"  should  include 
Indians. 


27.  Recruitment  and  Retention  -  Recruit 
more  prospective  Indian  teachers. 

28.  Infrastructure  -  Expanded  efforts 
need  to  be  undertaken  to  improve 
housing,  transportation  and  health 
care. 

29.  Federal  policies  should  assist  in  cre- 
ating "incentives"  to  get  parents 
more  involved  in  the  education  of 
theirchildren. 

30.  Anotherareaof  concern  relates  to  the 
traditional  relationship  between  In- 
dians and  the  land;  the  inherent  privi- 
lege of  fishing  and  hunting  should  be 
ensured  by  the  Federal  government 
for  future  generations. 

31.  The  Director  of  Indian  programs  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  be 
redesignated  as  an  assistant  secre- 
tary, reporting  directly  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  department.  Duties  of 
this  expanded  position  should  in- 
clude the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams, planning  and  policies  dealing 
witheducationforlndian  students. 

32.  Congress  should  mandate  that  all  na- 
tional boards  that  are  currently  estab- 
lished (or  may  be  created)  for 
educational  purposes  require  the  re- 
presentation of  Indian  leadership. 

33.  Congress  should  direct  that  Federal 
programs  for  Indian  Education  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  the  total  funds  avail- 
able for  Indian  programs  be  not  less 
than  FY  91  funding  level  (or  the  high- 
est one  of  the  last  five  years,  which- 
ever is  greatest). 

34.  The  Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Report 
should  be  used  as  a  primary  refer- 
ence document  when  establishing 
Indian  Education  policies. 

35.  The  Federal  definition  of  "minority" 
should  include  Indians. 
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36.  Federal  policies  need  modification 
and  re-examination  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Native  Americans.  For  ex- 
ample, New  York  State  does  not  have 
Federal  boarding  schools  operated 
bytheBIA-neverdid,  never  will. 

37.  The  Office  of  Indian  Education  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
require  state  education  agencies  to 
staff  a  state  office  of  Indian  Education 
and  mandate  that  these  officers  are 
to  be  accountable  to  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  funds  and  ser- 
vices for  which  entities  within  the 
state  receive  funds. 

38.  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

39.  Develop  resources  and  disperse  to 
state  officials  and  national  officials 
who  make  the  decisions  on  the  types 
of  curriculum  to  be  included  in  the 
schools. 

Recommend  thatthe  bureau  open  up 
for  tribes  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  more  programs 
that  address  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  parents. 

40.  Program  Compliance 

Appoint  a  regional  person  who  very 
strictly  holds  JOM  and  Title  V  pro- 
gramsaccountable. 

41.  Recommend  HUD  projects  need  to 
be  more  inclusive.  Clustered  housing 
projects  need  to  include  community 
facilities  like  learning  centers  or  other 
family  support  centers.  Individual 
homes  need  enclosed  areas  which 
are  separate  from  bedrooms  for 
study  areas. 


42.  Challenge  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  requires  a  mini- 
mum daily  requirement  for  milk  and 
milk  products  since  there  are  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Indians  who  havea 
lactose  intolerance,  especially  chil- 
dren. 


Other 

1 .  A  positive  public  relations  campaign 
must  be  developed  and  implement- 
ed:, positive  events  need  to  be 
highlighted  by  the  media;  successful 
Native  people  need  to  be  used  as  role 
models,  media  campaign  sponsored 
by  Native  corporations  highlighting 
Natives  in  positive  activities  should 
beimplemented. 

2.  The  media  has  a  tremendous  effect 
on  how  Alaska  Natives  and  American 
Indians  are  viewed  by  society.  With 
today's  technology,  televis'ons  me- 
dia plays  an  even  greater  role  in  tell- 
ing people  who  Native  people  are  and 
howweliveourlives.  Nativechildren  - 
developing  self-concept  using  infor- 
mation learned  from  television  -  pick 
up  subtle  but  powerful  messages  of 
who  they  are.  As  a  result,  the  media 
must  become  concerned  about  the 
stereotyping  of  Native  Americans. 
Our  children  and  non-Native  children 
are  harmed  by  cartoons,  advertising 
and  characterization  of  Native  people 
in  their  stereotyped  images. 

3.  Get  American  Indian  educational 
needs  out  to  the  general  public 
through  published  information  and 
TV  news  spots.  Use  the  Montana 
Plan  and  the  Ooening  the  Montana 
Pipeline  documentsto  promote  Mon- 
tana Indian  education  to  a  wider  au- 
dience. Have  more  prime  time  items 
on  Indian  education  and  selected 
slots  describing  Indian  education. 
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The  Navajo  Nation  lacks  credible 
data  on  Special  Education.  Such  data 
should  be  compiled  through  the 
cooperation  of  IHS,  the  BIA  and  the 
public  schools.  This  will  provide  a 
baseline  for  evaluating  the  extent  of 
need  for  special  education  services. 

Text 

More  interaction  and  involvement  in 
textbook/media  history  misrepresen- 
tation. 

Native  American  cultures  must  have 
equal  status  with  those  already  being 
taught  within  the  systems.  To  accom- 
plish this,  Native  American  authors 
need  to  be  hired  to  write  authoritative 
texts  to  be  used  in  coursesfor  training 
teachers  and  for  use  in  the  daily 
classroom  work  by  their  students. 

We  need  a  children's  magazine  or 
newspaper  and  books,  written  by  In- 
dians to  show  Native  children  non- 
dysfunctional  family  lifestyles;  to 
provide  them  with  role  models  which 
they  do  not  necessarily  find  within 
their  own  home  and  urban  commu- 
nity. This  is  a  system  to  show  them, 
"This  is  the  way  it  was,  and  how  it 
should  be." 

Contact  every  text  book  publishing 
company  to  offer  them  all  teaching 
materials  by  and  for  American  In- 
dians. 

States  need  to  seriously  consider  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  history 
books.  The "  How  the  West  was  Won 
Concept"  is  not  acceptable.  There 
needs  to  be  anelimination  of  the  bias 
that  is  held  by  those  approving  text 
books  for  the  public  schools.  The 
new  historian's  concept  is  recom- 
mended -  that  the  truth  needs  to  be 
told. 

Native  Americans  should  be  encour- 
aged to  write  and  produce  videos, 
movies  and  other  materials  about 
American  Indians  for  television  and 
radio. 


7.  Use  satellite  technology. 

8.  Use  computer  technology. 

9.  Research 

By  the  year  2000,  educational  inno- 
vations, including  interactive  tech- 
nologies which  may  better  serve  the 
needs  of  Indian  students  and  re- 
search will  be  available  to  all  Indian 
students. 

The  July  1991  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Services  decided  in  N1P08  #4 that, 
recognizing  its  special  relationship  to 
Native  American  peoples,  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  immediately 
begin  a  comprehensive  program  to 
collect,  preserve  and  make  available 
documents  relating  to  that  history, 
emphasizing  equitable  access  in- 
cluding electronic  formats. 

Develop  curriculum  and  work  on  a 
statewide  and  National  clearing- 
house to  specialize  in  printing  of  Na- 
tive American  cultural  curriculum. 

Increase  library  services  for  tribady 
controlled  colleges,  including  coop- 
erative agreements  with  state  and 
local  libraries  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  would  include  interlinking 
and  increased  educational  innova- 
tions, interactive  technologies  and 
tribal  museums  where  access  to  in- 
formation of  the  past  and  present  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  Indian  stu- 
dentsand  research. 

A  more  uniform  system  of  forms, 
guidelines,  requirements,  etc..  must 
be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion cooperation  with  the  program 
(funding)  sources  and  the  local  pro- 
grams (or  through  the  technical  as- 
sistance centers). 
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Rules  and  regulations  must  be 
changed  to  give  the  technical  assis- 
tance centers  more  opportunities  to 
be  of  greater  service  to  individual 
Title  V  grantees,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  proposal  preparation  and 
consistent  interpretation  of  rules  and 
regulations. 

Develop  a  data  base  to  track  stu- 
dents; a  clearinghouse  for  cultural 
materials  and  improved  teacher 
training  for  improving  the  classroom 
environment  and  decreasing  the 
numberofdropouts. 

Secure  Federal  support  to  develop 
local  curriculum  (videos,  etc.). 

Secure  more  financial  support  for  de- 
velopment of  curriculum;  also  more 
sharing  is  needed  of  what  is  currently 
available. 

Federal  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  provide  incentives  for  educa- 
tion institutions  of  all  types  to  develop 
exemplary  projects  and  award  grants 
to  conduct  research  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 

1 0.  The  National  Association  of  School 
Boards  is  a  very  important  associ- 
ation in  our  nation.  The  membership, 
however,  does  not  represent  the  in- 
terest of  Alaska  Native  children; 
therefore,  Alaska  pre-conference 
participants  requests  that  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  School  Boards  en- 
dorse a  Native  American  caucus  to 
address  issues  related  to  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  children. 


11.  Urban 

Large  numbers  of  American  Indians 
reside  off  reservation  and  do  not 
benefit  from  education  programs  de- 
signed for  their  benefit  and  participa- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 
must  revise  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  to  include  all  eligible  American 
Indian  students  and  increase  the  lev- 
el of  funding. 

12.  Data 

Encourage  schools  to  desegregate 
student  data  so  that  data  about  Indian 
students  will  be  highlighted  such  as 
academically  talented  students  or 
dropouts. 

That  data  be  carefully  examined  to 
assure  that  Indians  are  properly  and 
accurately  counted  that  all  may  bene- 
fit. 

Enhance  computer  data  base  sys- 
tems to  include  a  separate  section  on 
Navajo  American  financial  re- 
sources. 

Uniform  system  between  Reserva- 
tion, BIA  schools  and  public  schools 
to  transfer  records  accurately,  quick- 
ly and  efficiently. 

13.  Establish  a  network  consisting  of  In- 
dian people  who  have  remained 
involved  in  tribal  affairs  and  who  also 
have  been  successful  in  market 
economy. 

14.  Conduct  public  education  cam- 
paigns which  emphasize  the  school 
as  a  reflection  of  the  community  and 
which  stress  the  inherent  value  of 
education.  Such  a  campaign  can  also 
inform  the  public  about  school  poli- 
cies, plans  and  events. 
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TOPIC  3 
LITERACY/STUDENT  ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT/HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  These 
categories  are: 

1.  Family  Issues 

2.  Student  Issues 

3.  Community  Tribal  Issues 

4.  Educational  Institution  Issues 

5.  State  Issues 

6.  Federal  Issues 

7.  Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  Delegates  an  observers  are  maximized  within 
time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An  added 
benefit  that  should  result  from  these  categories 
will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action  into 
either  legislative  or  administrative  proposals. 
When  the  plans  of  actionare  put  into  iegislative  or 
administrative  proposals,  funding  needs  and 
priorities  will  be  easier  to  identify  and  secure. 


Student  Issues/Needs 

1.      Native  Language 

Goal  of  literacy  could  be  redefined  to 
encompass  fluency  and  literacy  in 
both  the  appropriate  Native  Ameri- 
can language  and  English.  Ask  stu- 
dents to  develop  multiple  language 
skills.  Where  tribal  language  is  not  a 
written  language,  address  this  con- 
cerns of  tribes  that  there  could  be 
inappropriate  use  (possible  abuse)  of 
language  in  schools.  Is  goal  of 
achieving  Native  language  fluency 
tooidealistic? 


The  least  support  on  survey  question 
from  one  state  was  in  category  of 
attaining  competency  in  one  foreign 
language.  Preference  for  tribal  lan- 
guage to  be  taught  as  second  non- 
English  language. 

Another  state  wanted  literacy  to  be 
defined  to  include  both  English  and 
thetribal  language. 

Implement  adult  literacy  programs  to 
be  available  for  parents. 

Reading  programs  should  be  funded 
in  education  programs. 

Students  should  read  and  write  at 
grade  level. 

All  school-aged  children  should  be 
literate  in  a  predominate  language 
and  able  to  communicate  effectively 
with  their  fellow  students,  teachers, 
parents  and  others.  However,  each 
child  has  his-  her  own  individual  level 
of  language  skill  development.  This 
should  be  local,  state  and  national 
goal. 

2.  Tutoring 

Should  be  available  for  students  as 
needed. 

Increase  funding  for  tutorial  -  coun- 
selors through  JOM  and  Title  V  pro- 
grams. 

Make  available  professional  and 
trained  tutorial  community-based 
programs. 

3.  Drop-out  and  Retention 

Closer  monitoring  of  students.  Close 
follow-up  tracking  of  students. 

Develop  mentor  programs. 

Native  Big  Brother  Big  Sister  pro- 
grams should  be  set  up  between 
higher  education  and  senior  high  stu- 
dents. 

Develop  summer  youth  programs  for 
drop-out  prevention. 
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Offer  after-school  tutoring  counsel- 
ing for  drcp-out  prevention. 

Drop-out  and  retention  programs 
should  be  initiated  at  all  grade  levels. 
These  programs  should  include  a  va- 
riety of  strategies  including  mentor 
and  tutor  programs,  adequate  and 
available  counseling,  and  work  pro- 
grams that  allow  students  to  help 
their  families  and  still  stay  in  school. 

Each  school  district,  tribe,  college 
and  BIA  education  agency  should 
have  a  mechanism  in  place  to  im- 
prove retention  and  attendance. 

4.  Self-Esteem 

Develop  programs  that  promote  stu- 
dent self-esteem. 

More  positive  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  student  self-awareness 
and  the  importance  of  family  and  tri- 
bal relationships  if  students  are  to 
become  perpetuators  and  keepers  of 
their  culture. 

Recognize  student  strengths,  skills 
and  talents  as  successes. 


We  must  find  ways  to  successfully 
meet  the  needs  of  children  with  di- 
verse tribal  backgrounds.  Academic 
success,  positive  self-esteem,  and 
cultural  identity  are  essential  for 
young  people  on  or  off  reservations. 
The  needs  of  all  Native  students  must 
be  met  in  creative  and  thoughtful 
ways. 

Every  American  Indian  student  with 
long  hair  must  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  all  aspects  of  the  school 
program  including  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. 

Funds  should  be  designated  within 
Indian  education  budgets  for  student 
organizations  to  fund  workshops  and 
seminars  that  will  increase  self-con- 
fidence and  self-esteem  in  Indian  stu- 
dents. For  example,  students  could 
bring  in  speakers  on  various  topics 
such  as  Indian  culture,  self-esteem, 
and  other  motivational  classes. 


Teen  pregnancy  is  extremely  high. 
Low  self-esteem  was  reported  by  a 
majority  of  our  teens  responding  to  a 
survey. 

Standards 

Mandate  higher  standards  for  individ- 
ual students  (individual  educational 
plans  for  each  student). 

Do  not  measure  students  only  by 
standardized  tests  and  grade  point 
averages. 

Raise  judginggrading  standards 
throughout  all  schools  attended  by 
American  Indian  students. 

At-Risk 

By  the  year  2000,  a  cooperative  and 
concerted  effort  be  launched  to  iden- 
tify all  at-risk  Native  American  stu- 
dents and  provide  appropriate 
services  to  them  in  the  local  schools. 

Ailocate  funds  to  identify  and  to  de- 
velop programs  for  at-risk  students 
during  the  primary  grades. 

Poor  attendance  levels  were  noted 
throughout  the  systems.  Poor  atten- 
dance is  connected  to  the  academic 
performance  of  Indian  students 
which  remains  below  the  national 
norms. 

Counseling  for  students  on  alterna- 
tive programs  (assisting  them  to 
graduate  or  complete  high  school). 

Lack  of  money  for  essentials  such  as 
clothes  and  other  basic  needs  de- 
tract from  a  student's  motivation  to 
attend  schoolon  a  regular  basis. 

Create  a  program  to  help  at-risk  chil- 
dren with  attendance  and  counseling 
to  begin  at  the  Head  Start  and  pre- 
school level. 

Negative  images  are  formed  in  high 
school  and  middle  school  because 
students  are  not  doing  well  academi- 
cally. The  number  one  barrier  the 
report  listed  for  Indian  students  is 
inadequate  academic  preparation. 
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7.  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Multiple  opportunities  for  students 
should  be  provided  to  encourage  cre- 
ative critical  thinking  and  active  in- 
volvement in  the  governance  of  the 
school  and  community. 

Youth  programs  need  to  be  devel- 
oped which  include  the  involvement 
of  American  Indian  youth  in  all  as- 
pects of  program  development  and 
implementation. ' 

Strengthen  the  role  of  student  coun- 
cils. 

Fund  a  special  national  effort  to  nur- 
ture American  Indian  youth 
development  by  focusing  on  leader- 
ship, community  service, 
^recreational,  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention, cultural  identity,  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  American 
Indian  youth. 

8.  Post-Graduation 

Business  and  industry  should  devel- 
op a  number  of  in  arnships  for  Indian 
students  each  year  as  a  means  of 
keeping  them  gainfully  employed 
after  high  school  graduation. 

Develop  programs  for  students  that 
would  assist  them  to  find  success  in 
the  work  world  after  graduation. 

Implement  a  transitional  summer 
program  for  beginning  college  stu- 
dents. 

Offer  pre-higher  education  classes 
for  Indians  between  high  school  and 
college. 

Programming  must  include  outreach 
to  high  school  students  to  help  pre- 
pare them  for  college. 

In  Wisconsin's  VTAE  system  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  Indian 
students  are  enrolled  in  remedial 
courses. 


Many  American  Indian  students  are 
not  adequately  prepared  for  college, 
and  are  in  need  of  remedial  courses. 
Taking  remedial  courses  adds  addi- 
tional work  and  thus  usage  of  semes- 
tersoffinancialaid. 


Family  Issues 

1 .  Parent  Responsibility  and  Training 

Parents  need  to  be  involved  in  their 
children's  reading  programs. 

Provide  funding  for  training  and  in- 
volvement of  parents  and  show  how 
science  and  math  are  part  of 
everyday  life. 

Begin  process  of  parental  involve- 
ment at  preschool  level. 

Parenting  classes. 

Parents  need  to  be  role  models  and 
give  their  students  continuous  posi- 
tive reinforcement  to  build  their  self- 
esteem. 

Parents  must  enforce  existing 
attendance  policies  and  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  their 
students. 

More  programs  need  to  be  devel- 
oped to  help  parents  students  build 
self-esteem. 

2.  Home  environment  needs  to  have 
reading  literature  available. 

3.  Develop  a  plan  of  action  to  address 
student,  parent  and  community  apa- 
thy. 

4.  Coordination  of  social  service  agen- 
cies with  educational  programs  to 
address  basic  needs  of  students  an 
families. 

5.  Establishfamilysupportcenters. 
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6.  The  value  of  education  must  be 
stressed  by  families  and  teachers  at 
all  age  levels. 

7.  Enlist  parents  and  graduated  high 
school  students  to  participate. 

8.  Develop  a  support  system  for  single 
parents. 

9.  Students  do  not  have  real  healthy  role 
models  at  present.  Dysfunctional 
family  behaviors  and  educators  who 
are  still  using  alcohol  and  drugs  still 
exist. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 

1.  Services 

Community  meetings  to  encourage 
parental  involvement,  parent  pro- 
grams. 

Community  resource  programs, 
such  as  youth  leadership  programs 
and  youth-at-risk  programs,  should 
be  developed  under  federal  laws  re- 
garding library  services  to  bring  read- 
ing and  learning  into  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Reactivate  the  "bookmobile"  for  ru- 
ral areas. 

Community  planning. 

Work  with  community  members  to 
organize  career  days  fairs  spon- 
sored by  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. Responsibility  should  be  with 
Individuals,  Tribes  and  Indian  com- 
munities. 

A  much  greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  reading  both  in  the  school 
and  in  community  programs  sur- 
rounding the  schools  such  as  com- 
munity centers.  Youth  leadership 
programs,  programs  for  youth  at  risk 
and  other  community  resource  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  under 
Federal  laws  regarding  library  ser- 
vices to  bring  reading  and  learning 
into  the  life  of  the  community. 


Development  of  alternative  pro- 
grams for  outlying  communities. 

Coordination 

Coordination  with  local  resources. 

Coordination  of  social  service  agen- 
cy efforts  with  educational  programs. 

Coordinate  community  school 
support  systems  to  keep  students 
involved  in  school  in  a  positive  man- 
ner. 

Develop  a  network  between  school 
counseling/guidance  centers  and 
federal  youth  employment  programs 
as  well  as  outside  activity  programs 
such  as  summer  and  sportcamps. 

The  Navajo  Department  of  Education 
could  coordinate  adult  literacy  and 
community  education  programs  with 
school  programs  and  resources.  The 
disparate  jurisdictions  governing 
education  in  the  Navajo  Nation  now 
result  in  waste  of  many  education 
resources.  Schools  lie  empty 
evenings,  weekends,  and  summers, 
while  community  programs  go 
unhoused  because  of  lack  of  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  adult  education,  for 
community  building  neighborhood 
projects,  etc. 

Literacy 

Greater  emphasis  on  reading  in  both 
school  and  community  programs, 
surrounding  the  schools  such  as 
community  centers. 

The  Community  Services  Act  (CSA) 
which  contains  provisions  for  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Native  Americans 
(ANA)  should  be  amended  to  meet 
community  literacy  goals  and  inter- 
generationallaarning  goals. 

With  appropriate  amendments  to 
CSA,  this  act  could  be  utilized  for 
family  literacy  projects  at  the  commu- 
nity level;  also  family-based  preven- 
tion activities  in  coordination  of  day 
care,  foster  grandparents,  health  ser- 
vices and  adult  education  programs. 
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A  program  site  for  one  activity  could 
then  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  other 
activities  it  could  support  and  coordi- 
nation among  all  program  activities 
could  beinitiated. 

4.     At  Risk 

Suicide  prevention  is  critical  if  we  are 
to  survive.  Due  to  the  high  incidence 
of  suicides  in  Alaska,  particularly 
among  young  Native  males,  cultur- 
ally relevant  prevention  and  interven- 
tion programs  must  be  developed 
and  implemented. 

Sensitize  the  community  to  the  waste 
that  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  identify 
and  intervene  in  the  lives  of  at-risk 
Indian  students. 

Funding  for  prevention  intervention 
programs  for  drug  alcohol,  teenage 
pregnancy,  AIDS  information  and 
gangs. 

Current  cultural  efforts  such  as  youth 
camps  and  youth  programs  need  to 
be  expanded. 

Dropout  prevention  programs  must 
be  instituted  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades.  Such  pro- 
grams must  include  parental  involve- 
ment, mentoring  and  other 
strategies.  At-risk  youth  must  be 
identified  early  i  n  their  education . 

It  will  cost  less  to  properly  educate 
American  Indians  than  to  serve  their 
needs  than  if  they  drop  out  of  the 
educational  system. 

Early  intervention  from  school  coun- 
selors and  social  workers. 

5.  Businesses  can  also  support  public 
education  by  investing  in  job  training, 
mentorship  programs,  and  by  provid- 
ing career  information  to  students 
(particularly  young  students),  so  that 
children  develop  education  and  ca- 
reer goals  at  an  early  ag9. 


6.  All  people  must  be  aware  of  the 
adverse  effect  that  tribal  local  non- 
Indian  community  conflicts  have  on 
American  Indian  student  perfor- 
mance in  educational  programs. 
Therefore,  both  parties  must  become 
sensitive  to  the  problems  this  causes 
students  in  public  schools. 

7.  As  with  any  other  learner,  an  Indian 
student  is  influenced  by  both  heredity 
and  the  environment.  However,  the 
most  important  influence  would  be 
more  positive  Indian "  role  models." 

8.  Development  of  a  "truancy  policy" 
specific  to  the  unique  status  of  Indian 
students  statewide  which  is  coop- 
erative and  enforceable  for  off  on 
reservation  between  tribal  and  public 
agencies. 

9.  Establishment  of  a  working  task  force 
composed  of  tribal  and  public  agen- 
cies in  the  formulation  of  cooperative 
and  enforceable  truancy  policy.  Such 
policy  to  be  cooperative  and  with  the 
effect  of  civil  law  to  both  off  on  res- 
ervation cases.  Such  policy  to  be 
established  to  promote  attendance  of 
Indian  children  in  the  school  system. 

1 0.  Raise  our  expectations  of  ourselves 
and  our  programs;  i.e..  build  self  es- 
teemfromtheground  up. 

11.  Evaluate  needs  of  community  and 
implementappropnate  programs. 


Educational  Institution  Issues 

1.  Curriculum 

Needs  to  be  relevant  and  meaningful. 

Culturally  relevant  and  accurate  c  jr- 
nculum  development. 
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The  curriculum  of  all  students  must 
stress  more  expository  writing  skills 
development  and  critical  thinking 
skills.  Students  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  advanced  studies 
in  mathematics  and  sciences.  The 
curriculum  must  also  include  in  the 
basic  programs  the  citizenship  build- 
ing knowledge  and  skills  for  youth 
people.  This  should  include  course- 
work  in  tribal  history,  tribal  govern- 
ment studies  and  tribal  values. 

Develop  mathematics  and  high  order 
cognitive  skills  while  building  on  chil- 
dren's bilingual  and  bicultural  exper- 
iences. 

In^fddition  to  conventional  teaching 
methodologies,  innovations  in  class 
instruction  and  curriculum  designs 
must  be  considered  to  accommodate 
Indian  families  who  reside  in  rural 
locations  (e.g.,  credit,  life  exper- 
ience, paid  and  trained  home-based 
Indian  tutors  who  act  as  tribal  liaisons 
with  schools,  a  mobile  van  unit  pro- 
viding parenting  and  language  ser- 
vices). 

Indian  parents  want  their  children  to 
do  well  in  the  mainstream  education 
system.  Indian  children  must  be  able 
to  successfully  gain  quality  education 
to  live  aquaiity  life. 

The  curriculum  must  be  restructured 
to  incorporate  the  teaching  of  think- 
ing skills,  social  skills,  and  the  partici- 
pation skills  of  active  citizenship. 

Develop  strong  drop  out  prevention 
programs  and  initiate  them.  Mem- 
bers must  insist  that  the  skills  of  think- 
ing, creating,  valuing,  and  acting  in 
positive,  cooperative,  and  democrat- 
ic ways  are  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Developing  curriculum  in  accor- 
dance with  tribal  councils. 


Planning  and  consideration  should 
be  given  toward  establishing  a  "cen- 
tral magnet  school  site"  where  Indian 
children  would  be  offered  instruc- 
tion, courses  of  Indian  curriculum  with 
their  Indian  peers  taught  by  Indian 
teachers/administrators.  Such  acore 
curriculum  of  Indian  studies  would  be 
replete  with  teacher  training,  estab- 
lishment of  standards  and  objectives, 
curriculum  materials  and  enrichment 
activities  which  strengthen  Indian 
student  self-worth  and  academic  per- 
formance. 

Teach  Native  American  students  to 
think  critically  and  become  problem 
solvers. 

Develop  integrated  curricu- 
lum education  and  creative  alterna- 
tives. 

Develop  appropriate  curriculum  and 
personalize  it. 

Native  languages  should  count  for 
"foreign  language"  credit 

We  need  to  implement  skills  classes 
(i.e.,  social,  academic,  independent 
andliving). 

There  is  a  need  for  greater  achieve- 
ment in  math  and  science.  There  is  a 
definite  need  right  now  and  in  the 
future  for  Indian  students  who  are 
trained  in  the  "hard"  sciences. 


2.  Teacher 


Improve  teacher  training  to  assure 
cultural  awaraness  and  sensitivity. 

Teaching  practices  of  Native  Indians 
need  to  be  evaluated. 

Goals  need  to  be  developed  to  raise 
teacher  administration  expectations 
of  students 

Design  appropriate  and  mandatory 
teachertraining  programs. 

Regular  monitoring  of  instruc- 
tors teachers  to  assure  appropriate 
Indian  student  outcomes. 
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In-service  students  and  teachers  on 
teaching  and  learning  styles. 

Qualified  Native  educators  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  prove  themselves. 

A  minimum  two-day  individualized  In- 
dian workshop  of  traditional  training 
methods  must  be  employed  to  help 
teachers  meet  the  wide  range  of  pupil 
perform  ances  of  gifted  students . 

More  American  Indian  teachers'role 
models  in  classrooms. 

All  teachers  should  be  sensitive  to 
"Indian  Studies"  in  order  to  enhance 
the "  pride  in  their  heritage"  that  often 
shak  ds  the  self-concept  of  Indian  stu-  • 
dents. 

Raise  competency  levels  of  teachers 
so  that  they  can  make  informed  judg- 
ments about  American  Indian  stu- 
dents' scholarships  and  academic 
aptitude. 

Tf  achers  need  to  learn  how  to  teach 
basic  skills  and  critical  thinking. 

Teachers  need  to  recognize  that  the 
SAT,  SRA,  and  ACT,  etc.  tests  are 
bias^dagainst American  Indians. 

We  need  more  Indian  educators  to 
educate  Indian  children  and  serve  as 
positive  role  models. 

3.  Curriculum 

Develop  mathematics  and  higher  or- 
der cognitive  skills  while  building  on 
children's  bilingual  and  bicultural  ex- 
periences. 

Schools  should  ensure  that  students 
attain  competency  in  math  and  sci- 
ence within  a  cultural  context  that 
promotes  respectfortribal  cultures. 

Bridge  can  be  built  between  modern 
technology  and  traditional  culture  by 
showing  how  math  and  sciences  are 
a  vital  part  of  Indian  culture.  The 
Math,  Engineering  and  Science 
(MESA)  Program  now  including  In- 
dians in  California  can  serv<  as  a 
model. 


By  the  year  2000,  all  American  Indian 
students  will  demonstrate  mastering 
in  English,  mathematics,  science, 
geography,  and  other  challenging 
academic  skills  necessary  for  an 
educated  citizenry. 

Incorporate  the  unique  contributions 
of  American  Indians  in  science  and 
math  to  the  curriculum,  pre-school 
through  college. 

Indian  students  acquire,  or  have  op- 
portunity to  acquire,  all  knowledge 
deemed  necessary  to  participate  in 
the  world  community  as  informed, 
intelligent  citizens.  Examples  include 
languages  other  than  English,  inter- 
national economics,  world  systems, 
new  technology,  etc.  All  responsible 
(parents,  tribes,  local,  state  and  Fed- 
eral governments).  Schools  should 
stress  more  academic  content  and 
not  permit  students  (particularly  in 
upper  grades)  to  take  so  many 
electives  which  may  be  filled  by  non- 
academic  courses.  Curriculum 
should  stress  more  expository  writing 
skills  development  and  critical  think- 
ing skills.  Students  should  have  op- 
portunity to  take  advanced  studies  in 
mathematics  and  sciences.  Curricu- 
lum must  also  include  citizenship 
building,  tribal  history,  tribal  govern- 
ment studies,  and  tribal  values  edu- 
cation. 

State  Offices  of  Education,  local 
school  districts,  tribes  and  Indian 
educators  must  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  plan  of  programs  services 
which  target  retention  and  academic 
performance  of  students.  Accom- 
plished through  curriculum  which  re- 
lies on  home  and  support  staff 
involvement.  Program  process 
should  train  and  assign  LEA  school 
staff  (counselors,  teachers,  office 
clerks,  parents,  etc.)  to 
track  maintain  academic  competen- 
cy of  individual  Indian  students.  PTA 
and  other  parent  volunteerism  could 
be  utilized. 
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Too  frequently  the  curriculum  has 
emphasized  knowledge  acquisition 
over  skill  development.  Citizens  of 
the  future  must  have  acquired  the 
ability  to  think  creatively  and  critically 
and  act  responsibly.  They  must  know 
how  to  solve  problems  and  make 
reasoned  decisions.  These  skills  are 
not  taught  systematically,  nor  are 
they  evaluated  in  most  schools. 


4.  Culture 


Recognize  importance  of  American 
Indian  language  studies. 

Education  as  key  to  cultural  continu- 
ity or  dissolution.  Tribal  language,  so- 
cial studies  and  cultural  studies  must 
be  incorporated  into  basic  education- 
al programs.  Should  not  be  optional, 
supplemental,  hit  or  miss  activity  in 
"unreceptive"  school  setting. 

In  activities  to  train  Indian  students  in 
the  "hard"  sciences,  qualified  Indian 
people  should  be  used  to  add  their 
cultural  knowledge  and  needs  of  cul- 
ture to  that  purpose. 

The  cultural  values  and  beliefs  of  In- 
dian tribes  must  be  respected,  and 
emphasized  as  desirable  behaviors 
to  instill  self-confidence  and  self-es- 
teem. 

Gifted  and  Talented  Programs  must 
be  re-defined  to  allow  better  partici- 
pation from  Indian  children.  Aca- 
demic achievement  is  only  one 
measure  of  gifted  and  talented  peo- 
ple. Indian  cultures  recognized  lead- 
ership, spiritual  leadership,  artistic 
and  traditional  leadership  as  qualities 
desired  in  youth  and  adulthood . 

Indian  youths  must  be  prepared  for 
leadership  roles.  In-school  projects 
should  capitalize  on  Native  music, 
art,  language,  and  sciences,  tribal 
histories  and  native  culture.  Tribal 
youths  and  others  must  learn  about 
their  contemporaries  in  govern- 
ments, tribal  leadership  roles,  actors, 
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authors,  politicians,  entertainers  and 
their  accomplishments.  Efforts  must 
be  made  to  recognize  Indian  people 
and  Indian  achievements  at  national 
levels. 

Students  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  and  discuss  current  is- 
sues and  problems  that  Native 
people  arefacing  today. 

We  must  find  ways  to  successfully 
meet  the  needs  of  children  with  di- 
verse tribal  backgrounds.  Academic 
success,  positive  self-esteem,  and 
cultural  identity  are  essential  for 
young  people  on  or  off  reservations. 
The  needs  of  al  I  Native  students  must 
be  met  in  creative  and  thoughtful 
ways. 

Cross-cultural  education  for  Native 
American  studentsand  adults. 

The  requirement  of  Indian  students  to 
be  trained  in  the  "hard"  sciences 
(i.e.,  math  and  science)  will  allow 
these  jobs  to  be  filled  by  qualified 
Indian  people,  who  will  not  only  bring 
in  the  technical  expertise  but  also 
their  knowledge  of  their  culture  and 
the  specific  needs  of  that  culture. 

Coordination  with  community  col- 
leges/universities to  provide  peer 
training  (high  school  to  elementary 
students). 

Work  with  local  schools  and  private 
sector  to  access  computer.  Need 
funding  for  libraries  and  learning  cen- 
ters (library  grants). 

Technical  assistance  needed  at 
school  board  level  to  evaluate  pro- 
grams [to  be]  implemented. 

Provide  support  for  Distance  Learn- 
ing Programs  so  Indians  in  remote 
locations  can  participate  in  a  full 
range  of  educational  opportunities 
utilizing  latest  and  besttechnology . 
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9.  Classroom  environments  which  al- 
low for  individualization,  learning  dis- 
abledidentification. 

10.  Academic  program  strategies  must 
be  developed,  implemented  and 
monitored  to  retain  Indian  students  in 
school  and  also  to  enhance  their  aca- 
demic performance. 

11.  More  junior  high  school  Drug-Free 
programs  must  be  established. 

12.  Alternative  for  high  schools  within  a 
high  school  program  must  be  imple- 
mented. 

13.  School  board  members  should  be 
role  models  for  students,  by  being 
alcohol  and  drug-free  because  stu- 
dents and  parents  need  to  view 
school  board  members,  teacher,  ad- 
ministrators, counselors,  etc.  as 
positiverole  models. 

14.  School  personnel  must  be  specially 
trained  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  cultures  of  Indian  students  they 
have  in  order  to  offer  positive  educa- 
tional experiences,  to  encourage  and 
motivate  students  to  continue  their 
education,  and  to  develop  and  impart 
skills  necessary  to  compete  and 
move  upward  in  chosen  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

15.  Train  counselors  to  work  with  Indian 
students. 

16.  Utilize  peer  support  such  as  cross- 
age  '  jtors  and  cooperative  learning. 

1 7.  The  academic  term,  "competency," 
must  be  re-defined  in  educational  in- 
stitutions to  include  the  value  system 
of  American  Indians. 

18.  Models  of  Native  decision-makers, 
problem-solvers,  artists,  and  heros 
should  be  incorporated  throughout 
thecurriculum. 


1 9.  In  Colorado  urban  areas,  the  drop  out 
rates  are  as  high  as  86%  with  only  1  3 
of  all  senior  students  actually  gradu- 
ating from  high  school.  The  need  for 
change  in  school  programs  and  in 
support  structures  is  evident. 

20.  Implement  alternative  educational, 
vocational  and  leadership  programs 
for  students  "at  risk".  Responsibility 
should  be  with  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  tribes  and 
F.G.C.I.A.,lnc. 

21.  Funds  must  be  made  available  for 
American  Indian  students  to  partici- 
pate in  summer  educational  pro- 
grams. 

22.  Each  school  district  having  American 
Indian  students  must  provide  an 
American  Indian  advocate  liaison 
staff  for  American  Indian  students. 

23.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
should  plan  an  active  role  in  creating 
and  elevating  the  aspirations  of 
American  Indian  students. 

24.  Higher  education  institutions  need  to 
develop  and  implement  active  reten- 
tion and  support  systems  for  their 
Indian  students. 

25.  Bring  American  Indian  people  who 
have  had  successful  experiences  in 
education  intotheclassrooms. 

26.  Total  involvement  of  all  groups-na- 
tional, local,  state  efforts  to  enhance 
school  settings  both  financially,  and 
operationally  to  maintain  students  in 
school. 

27.  We  must  assess  local  educational 
agencies  and  determine  where  they 
must  begin  to  address  the  under  re- 
presentation of  minorities  in  educa- 
tion. Once  decided,  a  plan  of  action 
will  need  to  be  formalized  and  ap- 
proved by  all  ins*itutions  individuals 
involved  and  committed  to  making 
thechange. 
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28.  Schools  must  become  more  results 
oriented  in  regard  to  school  com- 
pletion, in  regard  to  academic 
achievement  and  in  regard  to  post 
secondary  education  and  career 
goals.  New  ideas  and  program  direc- 
tions are  needed  to  reinforce  compul- 
sory school  attendance  and  to 
motivate  students  more  successfully 
when  they  are  in  school. 

29.  School  environments  need  to  be 
tightened  up,  i.e.,  using  closed  cam- 
puses, initiating  strict  student  rules 
regarding  violence.  This  stricter  at- 
mosphere should  not  be  harsh;  how- 
ever, rather  it  should  be  matched  with 
a  comprehensive  range  of  counsel- 
ing services  to  help  students  find 
non-destructive  means  of  meeting 
their  needs. 

30.  Establish  secondary  level  alternative 
schools  for  Indian  drop  -outs  where 
academic,  vocational  and  cultural 
subjects  can  be  studied. 

31 .  Students  should  beencouraged  to  do 
more  than  seek  a  general 
equivalency  degree  through  strong 
counseling  programs,  which  should 
be  implemented  very  early  in  their 
educations. 

32.  Increase  tutoring  services. 

33.  Computer  technology  -  use  it. 

34.  Develop  alternatives  to  completing 
12th  grade. 

35.  Local  universities  and  technical 
schools  should  do  comprehensive 
recruitment  in  the  public  schools,  be- 
ginning atthe  middle  school  levels. 

36.  Recommend  training  for  young 
adults,  possibly  students  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  grades  and  contin  ue 
on  to  reach  those  attempting  college 
and  those  that  have  dropped  out  of 
school. 


State  Issues 

1.  An  adequate  state  reading  program 
needstobeimplemented. 

2.  Fund  projects  on  a  multi-year  basis  to 
ensure  continu ity  of  programs. 

3.  Provide  funding  for  at-risk  programs 
for  Indian  children. 

4.  Establish  national  and  statewide  cri- 
teria for  measuring  dropout  rates. 
Require  annual  standardized  re- 
ports. 

5.  National  and  state  legislation  needs 
to  be  developed  which  holds  school 
districts  responsible  for  the  retention 
of  American  Indian  students  through 
to  graduation  from  high  school. 

6.  Federal  and  state  programs  must  fo- 
cus on  student  outcomes  as  a  result 
of  their  program  participation.  States 
must  assure  that  all  American  Indian 
students  are  receiving  program  ser- 
vices they  are  entitled  to  and  are 
achieving  the  established  desired 
student  outcomes. 

7.  States  must  assure  that  program  dol- 
lars identified  to  service  American 
Indian  students  are  being  used  for 
their  intended  purpose. 

8.  A  study  must  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  traits  of  effective  teachers  of 
Native  American  students.  The  study 
must  also  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive instructional  strategies  and 
methods  as  well  as  identifying  the 
learning  styles  of  Native  American 
students. 

9.  Research,  evaluation,  and  planning 
in  the  Indian  Education  field,  includ- 
ing development  of  culturally  rel- 
evant curriculum  and  drop-out 
prevention  must  be  given  priority  and 
adequatefunding. 
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10.  Provide  incentives  for  continuing 
with  education  past  high  school;  i.e., 
increase  funding  for  higher  educa-  * 
tion. 

11.  Recommend  continued  support  for 
TRIO  projects  such  as  student  sup- 
port services,  Upward  Bound,  Edu- 
cational Talent  Search  and 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
which  enhance  studentopportunities 
to  reach  their  educational  goals. 

1 2.  Recommend  funding  of  an  adequate 
dropout  bank  with  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  dropouts  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful programs. 

1 3.  Recommend  continuation  of  support 
programs  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention for  the  success  of  the  Indian 
student  beyond  high  school. 


Federal  Issues 

1 .  Legislation 

Enforcement  of  existing  legislation. 

Full  implementation  of  PL  1 00-297for 
all  BIA  funded  schools;  and  full  im- 
plementation of  the  National  Literacy 
Act  (PL  102-73)  with  specific  provi- 
sions to  address  the  literacy  needs  of 
American  Indian  adults. 

National  and  state  legislation  needs 
to  be  developed  which  holds  school 
districts  responsible  for  the  retention 
of  American  Indian  students  through 
to  graduation  from  high  school. 

2.  Funding 

Budget  amounts  dedicated  to  this 
problem. 

Fund  projects  on  a  multi-year  basis  to 
ensure  continuity  of  programs. 

Legislation  to  assure  adequate 
funding. 


Equity  in  district  to  district  funding. 

Federal  funding  should  be  made 
available  directly  to  tribes  for  literacy 
programs  (by-passing  national  and 
state  literacy  programs  through 
which  most  literacy  funds  are  now 
channeled). 

Increase  funding  for  JOM  and  Title  V 
programs. 

Provide  funding  for  at-nsk  programs 
for  Indian  children. 

Recommend  funding  of  an  adequate 
drop  out  bank  with  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  drop-outs  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful programs. 

3.  Native  American  Literacy  Council 

Develop,  establish  and  fund  council 
to  coordinate  literacy  services  to  Na- 
tive Americans.  Such  a  council 
should  coordinate  with  libraries  and 
with  state  and  local  literacy  organiza- 
tions to  provide  inter-generaticnal, 
workplace  and  other  broadbased  lit- 
eracy services.  Additional  LSCA  Ti- 
tles I  and  VII  funds  should  be  made 
available  f  orthis  purpose. 

Establish  literacy  council  in  Native 
American  communities. 

Continue  ABE  GED  literacy  pro- 
grams in  Native  American  commu- 
nities. 

4.  Studies 

Commission  a  study  on  Indian 
student  mobility  and  its  effects  on 
student  achievement. 

A  study  must  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  traits  of  effective  teachers  of 
Native  American  students.  The  study 
must  also  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive instructional  strategies  and 
methods  as  well  as  identifying  the 
learning  styles  of  Native  American 
students. 

Study  successful  program  models 
and  implement  integrate  them. 
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5.  Establish  national  and  statewide  cri- 
teria for  measuring  dropout  rates. 
Require  annual  standardized  re- 
ports. 

6.  Federal  programs  must  focus  on  stu- 
dent outcomes  as  a  result  of  their 
program  participation. 

7.  Research,  evaluation,  and  planning 
in  the  Indian  Education  field,  includ- 
ing development  of  culturally  rel- 
evant curriculum  and  drop-out 
prevention  must  be  given  priority  and 
adequatefunding. 

8.  Provide  incentives  for  continuing 
with  education  past  high  school;  i.e., 
increase  funding  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

9.  Recommend  continued  support  for 
TRIO  projects  such  as  student  sup- 
port services,  Upward  Bound,  Edu- 
cational Talent  Search  and 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
which  enhance  students  opportuni- 
ties to  reach  their  educational  goals. 
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1 0.  Recommend  continuation  of  support 
programs  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention for  the  success  of  the  Indian 
student  beyond  high  school . 


Other 

1 .  Funding  for  pilot  programs. 

2.  Literacy  should  be  a  national,  state 
and  tribal  goal  for  ail  students.  How- 
ever, the  goal,  as  stated,  may  not  be 
comprehensive  enough. 

3.  At  all  levels  (Federal,  state  and  local) 
accept  the  idea  that  students  can 
learn  at  high  levels  under  right  con- 
ditions of  teaching  and  learning.  All 
must  work  [together?]  toward  raising 
the  mean  achievement  and  reducing 
student  achievement  variance. 

4.  Undertake  holistic  approach  to  learn- 
ing process. 


TOPIC  4 
SAFE,  ALCOHOL/DRUG  FREE 
SCHOOLS 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 


1. 

Student  Issues 

2. 

Family  Issues 

3. 

Community /Tribal  Issues 

4. 

Educational  Institution  Issues 

5, 

State  Issues 

6. 

Federal  Issues 

7. 

Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  be  easier  to  identify  and  secure. 


Student  issues 

1 .  Treatment 

Treatment  resources  need  to  be 
made  available  to  students  who  do 
develop  problems  with  substance 
abuse.  After  care  resources  and 
group  living  resources  need  to  be 
developed  for  adolescents  returning 
to  school  from  treatment.  The  use  of 
boarding  schools  as  a  resource  in  this 
regard  should  be  explored.  The  use 
of  funding  from  education  programs 
and  substance  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  funding  sources  needs  to 
be  coordinated  in  this  effort. 


lands  from  the  Office  of  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  could  be  coordi- 
nated with  school  resources  to  pro- 
vide supportive  environments  for 
students  returning  from  substance 
abuse  treatment  programs. 

It  is  critical  to  identify,  disseminate 
and  fund  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse  programs  that  are  effective 
with  Native  students. 

Increase  funds  for  substance  abuse 
outpatient,  in-patient  programs. 

2.  Classroom  environments  which  al- 
low for  individualization,  learning  dis- 
abled identification. 

3.  Early  identification  of  substance 
abuse  asaproblem. 

4.  Alcohol/drug  freeyouth  activities. 

5.  Encouragement  for  students  to  be- 
come involved  in  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, i.e.,  cultural,  school,  sports. 

6.  Students  should  be  provided  a  safe, 
substance  free  learning  environment 
in  which  conflict  resolution  is  tne 
norm  and  healthy  lifestyles  are  re- 
warded. 

7.  Identify  students  from  dysfunction- 
al/abusive families  and  off  er  support. 

8.  Provide  workshops  to  make  students 
aware  of  danger  signals  regarding 
alcoholism  and  promote  awareness 
of  how  to  help  friends  as  well  as  how 
to  seek  professional  help. 

9.  More  counseling  services  to  deal 
with  a  child's  needs  (i.e.,  dysfunc- 
tionalfamilies,  alcoholism). 

1 0.  Developing  parent  effectiveness  pro- 
grams at  the  schools,  day  care 
facilities  at  the  school,  teen  parent 
counseling  and  assistance  programs 
atthe  school. 
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Family  Issues 


Community/Tribal  Issues 


1 .  Cooperative  efforts  must  be  initiated 
between  the  parents  and  the  schools 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  home 
environment  for  each  child  by  elimi- 
nating drugs,  alcohol  or  other  forms 
of  abuse. 

2.  Services  to  American  Indian  families 
need  to  be  handled  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  entire  family  or  in- 
dividual need  when  addressing 
substance  abuse,  child  abuse  and 
familv  abuse  issues. 

3.  Parent/student  supportive  counsel- 
ing, via  school,  community  and  me- 
dia. 

4.  Services  to  American  Indian  families 
need  to  be  handled  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  entire  family  or  in- 
dividual need  when  addressing 
substance  abuse,  child  abuse  and 
family  abuse  issues. 

5.  Implement  drug  and  alcohol  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs  for  the 
whole  family. 

6.  Strengthening  qualities  of  home  - 
funding  to  provide  programs  that  fo- 
cus on  the  family  via  parent/teacher 
committees. 

7.  Implement  parent  training  at  Head 
Start  on  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  (FAS) 
and  fetal  alcohol  effects  (FAE)  be- 
cause of  the  problems  with  alcohol 
and  drugs. 


1 .  More  libraries  and  other  educational 
resources  must  be  provided  in  com- 
munities to  support  and  assist  the 
learning  process. 

2.  Tribes  should  cooperate  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  clearinghouse  on 
alcohol/drug  abuse  information  to  as- 
sist Indian  communities  and  deter- 
mine a  workable  curriculum  for  Indian 
students. 

3.  Tribes  should  support  tough  legisla- 
tion to  be  passed  to  restrict  drugs  and 
alcohol  and  emphasize  that  they  do 
not  mix  with  education. 

4.  A  basic  goal  of  each  school  must  be 
to  serve  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  to  ensure  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

5.  Programs  of  community  education 
could  be  offered  in  school  facilities, 
returning  tiem  to  a  more 
multipurpose  community  resource 
status  than  they  enjoy  at  the  present 
time.  These  are  only  examples.  The 
point  is  that  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  could  more  effect;  *ely 
achieve  such  coordination. 

6.  The  Navajo  Departmentof  Education 
could  coordinate  adult  literacy  edu- 
cation and  community  education  with 
school  programs  and  resources.  The 
disparate  jurisdictions  governing 
education  in  the  Navajo  Nation  now 
result  in  waste  of  many  education 
resources.  Schools  lie  empty 
evenings,  weekends  and  summers 
while  community  programs  go 
unhoused  because  of  lack  of  sepa- 
rate facilities  for  adult  education,  for 
community  building  neighborhood 
projects,  etc. 
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7.  Schools  and  communities  must  pro- 
vide for  Native  young  people  healthy 
recreational  opportunities  and  extra- 
curricular activities  that  address  cul- 
.  tural  values  as  well  as  alcohol  and 

substance  abuse. 

8.  Social  problems  associated  with  al- 
cohol and  substance  abuse  such  as 
alcoholic  and  abusive  families,  un- 
employment and  poverty  must  bo 
solved  in  order  to  discourage  abuse 
asaform  of  escape. 

9.  Put  funds  into  teen-recreation  cen- 
ters. 

10.  Work  to  change  the  general  attitude 
to  drugs  and  especially  alcohol  as 
being  socially  acceptable. 

1 1 .  There  is  a  lack  of  safe  and  affordable 
housing  for  American  Indian  families 
and  higher  education  students. 

12.  "Dry"  Reservations. 

1 3.  Securing  tribal  support. 

14.  Lobby  for  Indian  education  funds  and 
better  school  facilities 

15.  Support  reservations  to  become 
drug  and  alcohol  free. 

16.  Designate  alcohol  and  drug  free 
schools  on  reservations. 

17.  Indian  people  should  be  involved  in 
textbook  selections. 


Educational  Institution  Issues 


1 .  Behavioral 

Effective  mental  health  counseling 
dealing  with  stress,  life-coping  and 
other  needs  must  be  incorporated 
into  basic  educational  programs  to 
address  the  high  rates  of  suicide  and 
substance  abuse  among  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

Student  counseling  programs  for 
wellness  should  be  expanded  and 
should  include  traditional  healing 
practices  and  substance  abuse 
avoidance  strategies. 

Multi-disciplinary  teams  should  be 
developed  to  assist  students  suffer- 
ing from  various  forms  of  abuse. 

Obviously,  this  is  agoal  that  everyone 
wants,  at  least  in  theory,  from  the 
local  to  the  national  level.  The  safety 
of  schools  could  be  easily  attained  if 
schools  were  permitted  to  expel  any 
student  involved  in  substance  abuse. 
But  what  would  happen  to  those  stu- 
dents? The  complication  is  that  soci- 
ety wants  the  schools  to  be 
responsible  for  providing  prevention 
education,  which  is  reasonable, 
along  with  counseling,  remediation 
and  a  wide  gamut  of  activities  for 
students  who  become  involved  in 
substance  abuse,  for  which  many 
schools  lack  qualified  and  trained 
personnel,  funds  and  other  neces- 
sary resources. 

Teen  pregnancy  is  a  major  cause  of 
students  not  completing  school.  Pro- 
grams of  education,  prevention  and 
behavioral  strategies  to  reduce  teen 
pregnancy  are  needed  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  communities.  At  the  same 
time,  teens  who  do  become  pregnant 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  complete 
high  school  and  begin  post  secon- 
dary education  as  well . 
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Substance  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams must  be  acomprehensive  part 
of  every  school  curriculum.  The  Na- 
vajo Nation's  Beautyway  curriculum 
needs  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
prevention  programs  of  the  schools. 

Schools  and  communities  must  pro- 
vide for  Native  young  people  healthy 
recreational  opportunities  and  extra- 
curricular activities  that  address  cul- 
tural values  as  well  as  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse. 

Programs  must  begin  in  the  early 
grades  and  at  pre-school  levels  and 
not  be  postponed  until  middle  or  high 
school  when  problems  are  urgent 
and  rapidly  escalating. 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  should  be 
addressed  at  an  early  age  to  students 
by  instructors  that  are  knowledge- 
ableofsaid  project. 

Funding  for  prevention/intervention 
programs  for  drug/alcohol,  teenage 
pregnancy,  AIDS  information  and 
gangs. 

Make  prevention,  counseling,  inter- 
vention, and  AIDS  education  a  part  of 
curriculum  development. 

2.  Special  Needs 

Special  consideration  needs  to  be 
given  to  address  the  effects  of  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome  on  the  educational 
needsof  children. 

3.  Personnel 

Substance  abuse  counselors  serv- 
ing Indian  students  should  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a tribally  designed 
certification  program  to  familiarize 
them  with  Indian  values  and  cultural 
practices. 

The  background  check/investigation 
process  should  be  emphasized  and 
expedited  and  combined  as  a  part  of 
internal  in-service  training. 

Increased  funding  for  hiring  (coun- 
selors) and  information,  on  alcohol 
and  drug  programs. 


Mandate  employee  background 
checks  and  also  incorporate  to  tri- 
bally run  schools. 

Incorporate  alcohol-drug  counselors 
in  theschools. 

Use  more  Native  personnel  to  assist 
in  alleviating  lack  or  parental  involve- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  trained 
alcohol  educators  and  counselors, 
non-Indian  alcoholism  prevention 
workers  need  to  be  paired  with  an 
Indian  person  who  can  help  with  train- 
ing sessionsfor  Indian  students. 

4.  Facilities 

Reservation  schools  typically  are 
housed  in  inappropriate,  ill-equipped 
facilities.  This  arrangement  discour- 
ages the  schools  from  meeting  the 
needs  for  multi-purpose  activities, 
suc.i  as  opening  school  facilities  for 
night  community  use,  providing  care 
for  young  parents  and  the  develop- 
ment of  parent  community  made  ma- 
terials for  publication  within  the 
school  settings. 

Schools  must  safeguard  the  right  of 
every  child  to  attend  a  safe  and  se- 
cure school  facility  with  a  positive 
learning  environment  which  en- 
hances students'  self-esteem.  Com- 
pliance with  building  codes,  including 
early  childhood  facilities,  need  to  be 
enforced. 

Increase  funding  for  school  facilities 
and  provide  them  in  a  more  timely 
fashion.  In  addition,  guidelines  for 
school  size,  etc.  promulgated  by  the 
BIA  must  be  reviewed  and  made 
more  reasonableand  realistic. 

5.  All  schools  receiving  Federal  funds 
m ust  adopt  a  policy  affirming  the  goal 
of  safe  and  alcohol-free  and  drug  free 
schools. 
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6.  Resources  should  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  government  to  assure  that 
every  elementary,  middle  and  high 
school  has  the  services  of  a  library 
media  specialist.  Congress  should 
provide  categorical  funding  for  library 
development  in  publicly  funded 
schools,  including  technologically 
based  instructional  resources  and 
means  to  access  off  site  information 
electronically. 

7.  Curriculum 

Native  American  authors  should  be 
recruited  to  develop  educational  ma- 
terials to  be  made  available  to  Native 
American  students.  Funds  to  support 
their  work  should  be  allocated  and 
funds  provided  to  libraries  and 
schools  to  purchase  the  works  pro- 
duced by  such  authors  and  other  Na- 
tive American  writers. 

Increase  education  of  alcohol  effects 
within  schools  and  communities. 

8.  Transportation 

The  physical  support  for  public  edu- 
cation is  threadbare  in  the  Navajo 
Nation.  School  buses  are  inadequate 
in  number  and  often  ancient  and  in 
need  of  constant  maintenance.  Stu- 
dents often  cannot  participate  in  after 
school  extracurricular  activities  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get 
home.  Even  for  the  regular  school 
day,  students  often  spend  an  hour  or 
more  each  way  riding  old,  uncertain 
buses  over  inadequate,  poorly  main- 
tained roads. 

Safe-continual  bus  transportation  for 
Indian  students. 


Adequate  funding  is  required  to  en- 
sure that  school  libraries  and  class- 
rooms are  well  supplied  with 
culturally  relevant  and  engaging 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  vid- 
eos andfilms. 


1 0.  Libraries  should  be  staffed  with  quali- 
fied librarians  and  should  use 
automated,  up-to-date  computerized 
information  retrieval  systems. 

1 1 .  The  educational  system  must  devel- 
op culturally  sensitive  programs  and 
services  which  identify  and  meet  the 
special  needs  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome, AIDS  and  Agent  Orange  ef- 
fects on  American  Indian  children. 

12.  /  Strict  enforcement  of  tobacco  use  in 

schools. 


1 3.  Planning  pilot  projects  for  student  as- 
sistance programs. 

1 4.  Schools  must  make  greater  efforts  to 
keep  drugs  and  alcohol  off  campuses 
and  to  improve  general  sSafety  for 
schoolchildren. 

1 5.  Reservation  and  BIA  schools  need  to 
be  made  more  attractive  to  attract  to  p 
quality  educators. 

16.  Schools  should  incorporate,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  the  effects  of  al- 
cohol on  students  and  families. 
Schools  should  devote  time  to  inform 
students  of  the  various  jobs  and  loca- 
tions available  in  the  country  as  well 
as  prepare  them  for  opportunities 
abroad. 


State  Issues 

1 .  The  problems  of  funding  for  facilities 
must  be  addressed  positively  and  im- 
mediately. 

2.  This  is  one  of  several  areas  where 
society  is  placing  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  schools  to  counteract  what 
is  happening  in  the  homes  and  on  the 
streets  without  providing  at  the  same 
time  the  full  support  and  resources 
necessary  tocarry  the  burden. 
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Family,  peer  and  community  support 
systems  should  be  a  part  of  every 
program. 

Programs  should  include  training 
materials  such  as  videos  and  man- 
uals that  help  people  learn  to  teach 
and  assist  others. 

Additional  funding  for  drug  and  al- 
cohol prevention  programs. 

Programs  should  be  established 
which  will  foster  the  development  of 
spiritual  identity,  cultural  reinforce- 
ment and  abstention  among  Native 
American  students  in  public,  private 
and  Federal  educational  institutions 
and  programs,  preschool  through 
college. 

The  educational  system  must  devel- 
op culturally  sensitive  AIDS  preven- 
tion programs  and  disseminate  the 
information  within  the  American  In- 
dian communities. 

Early  intervention  programs  must  ad- 
dress issues  related  to  dysfunctional 
families,  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome, 
child  abuse  and  substance  abuse. 

Coordination  with  existing  programs 
and/or  inter-agency  agreements  with 
various  programs. 

Development  of  a  Youth  Treatment 
Center  in  Nevada.  Securing  funding 
for,  building,  staff,  maintenance,  etc. 


11.  Involvement  (politically)  with  the 
stategovernment. 

12.  Legislation  for  "drug  free"  facilities 
with  all  tribal  programs. 

1 3.  The  establishment  of  the  State  Indian 
Child  Advocacy  Council  to  ensure 
the  health,  protection  and  education 
of  Indian  children. 


14.  Culturally  appropriate  interventions 
for  alcohol  and  substance  abuse, 
AIDS  and  sex  eduction,  parenting 
skills,  counseling  (personal  and  ca- 
reer), suicide  intervention,  and  aca- 
demic support  must  all  be  targeted 
for  development  and  implementa- 
tion. 

1 5.  Full  and  timely  funding  to  meet  school 
construction  needs  must  be  a  priority 
so  children  are  education  in  environ- 
ments that  build  on  traditional  values 
rather  than  tear  them  down. 

16.  Provide  funding  for  an  indian 
drug,alcohol  counselor  to  provide 
outreach  to  the  college  campus  for 
American  Indian  students. 

17.  More  money  for  programs  dealing 
with  alcohol  drug  abuse  prevention 
forfamilies. 

18.  Mandatory  drug  testing. 

19.  Recruitment  of  Native  American 
D.A.R.E.  officers. 


20.  Enforce  what  is  in  place  as  far  as  drug 
and  alcohol  free  environment. 

21 .  All  laws  (state,  local,  Federal  and  tri- 
bal) need  to  reflect  the  unique  needs 
of  Indian  students,  especially  in 
terms  of  the  impact  of  chemical  de- 
pendency and  the  addictive  environ- 
ment to  which  many  Indian  students 
are  exposed. 

22.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  trained 
alcohol  educators  and  counselors, 

c^ipn-lndian  alcoholism  prevention 
workers  need  to  be  paired  with  an 
Indian  person  who  can  help  with  train- 
ing sessions  for  Indian  students. 

23.  Health  care,  such  as  alcoholism 
treatment,  needs  to  be  Indian  spe- 
cific. 
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Federal  Issues 

1.  Establish  Federal  laws,  regulations, 
and  controls  which  would  eliminate 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  con- 
trolled substances  or  alcohol  to 
schoolchildren. 

2.  Facilities 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
Indian  students  is  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate educational  facilities.  For  pub- 
lic schools  located  on  or  near  Indian 
lands,  most  of  the  problems  regard- 
ing facilities  stem  from  Public  Law 
81-815,  Impact  Aid,  which  is  outdat- 
ed and  underfunded. 

Its  provisions  prohibit  Impact  Aid 
money  from  being  used  to  replace 
facilities  which  were  built  with  the 
same  funding.  Buildings  constructed 
some  40  years  ago  were  not  de- 
signed for  the  age  levels  or  educa- 
tional needsoftoday'sstudents. 

The  Federal  government  must 
recognize  and  accept  its  responsibil- 
ities to  American  Indian  students  be- 
cause the  presence  of  federal  trust 
land  reduces  property  taxes  for  facili- 
tiesdevelopmentto'almost  nothing. 

The  problems  of  funding  for  facilities 
must  be  addressed  positively  and  im- 
mediately. 

3.  This  is  one  of  several  areas  where 
society  is  placing  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  schools  to  counteract  what 
is  happening  in  the  homes  and  on  the 
streets  without  providing  at  the  same 
time  the  full  support  and  resources 
necessary  to  carry  the  burden. 

4.  Where  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
prohibit  or  are  not  supportive  of  such 
coordinated  efforts,  they  will  need  to 
be  changed  to  pool  resources  to 
meetcommon  objectives. 

5.  Infrastructure 
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To  address  this  need,  funding  for  BIA 
schools  and  public  schools  needs  to 
more  realistically  address  school  bus 
transportation  needs  in  rural  areas. 
Directives  to  GSA,  to  states  setting 
transportation  allowance  for  evalu- 
ated school  districts  are  needed.  In 
addition,  the  BIA  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  need  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  road  de- 
velopment needed  in  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion and  other  Indian  Nations,  with 
priority  given  to  roads  needed  for 
school  bus  routes.  Once  need  has 
been  accurately  assessed,  a 
prioritized,  multi-year  plan  to  pave 
and  improve  roads  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished and  incorporated  into  each 
year's  Federal  budget. 

School  facilities  likewise  need  to  be 
comprehensively  renovated,  rebuilt 
and  added  to.  Neither  in  public  nor  in 
BIA  schools  do  Navajo  students  en- 
joy facilities  which  are  structurally 
sound  or  academically  appropriate. 
As  a  first  step,  the  Congress  or  the 
President  should  call  for  a  compre- 
hensive inventory  of  existing  school 
facilities  in  Indian  nations  in  both  the 
BIA  and  state  public  school  systems 
and  a  realistic  assessment  of  school 
construction  and  school  renovation 
needs.  The  physical  state  of  school 
facilities  in  Indian  country  belies  the 
words  of  support  for  Indian  Education 
emanating  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A  comprehensive  Federal  ini- 
tiative to  improve  school  facilities 
would  be  a  good  way  to  initiate  the 
Federal'  tribal  alliance  for  school  im- 
provement. 

In  reference  to  P.L.  100-297,  provi- 
sions must  be  included  to  assure  safe 
facilities,  forward  funding  and  addi- 
tional transportation  needs. 

6.  Family,  peer  and  community  support 
systems  should  be  a  part  of  every 
program. 

7.  Programs  should  include  training 
materials  such  as  videos  and  man- 
uals that  help  people  learn  to  teach 
and  assist  others. 
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8.  Traditional  Native  American  religious 
practices  such  as  the  use  of  peyote  in 
religious  services  should  not  be  a 
casualty  of  the  war  on  drugs. 

9.  Additional  funding  for  drug  and  al- 
cohol prevention  programs. 

10.  Programs  should  be  established 
which  will  foster  the  development  of 
spiritual  identity,  cultural  reinforce- 
ment and  abstention  among  Native 
American  students  in  public,  private 
and  federal  educational  institutions 
and  programs,  preschool  through 
college. 

1 1 .  The  education  system  must  urgently 
develop  culturally  sensitive  AIDS 
prevention  programs  and  dissemi- 
nate the  information  within  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  communities. 


12.  Drug-free  schoolslegislation  mustbe 
changed,  allowing  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernment the  same  access  as  an  LEA. 


13.  Pass  legislation  to  provide  family 
preservation  services,  promote  a 
community-based  system  of  care  for 
children  and  ensure  treatment  for 
families  affected  by  substance 
abuse. 


1 4.  Early  intervention  programs  must  ad- 
dress issues  related  to  dysfunctional 
families,  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome, 
child  abuse  and  substance  abuse. 

15.  Coordination  with  existing  programs 
and/or  inter-agency  agreements  with 
various  programs. 

18.  Development  of  a  Youth  Treatment 
Center  in  Nevada.  Securing  funding 
for,  building,  staff ,  maintenance,  etc. 

17.  Channel  money  to  tribes  and  not  to 
the  state. 


18.  Legislation  for  "drug  tree"  facilities 
with  all  tribal  programs. 

19.  Culturally  appropriate  interventions 
for  alcohol  and  substance  abuse, 
AIDS  and  sex  education,  parenting 
skills,  counseling  (personal  and  ca- 
reer), suicide  intervention,  and  aca- 
demic support  must  all  be  targeted 
for  development  and  implementa- 
tion. 

20.  Fullandtimelyfundingtomeetschool 
construction  needs  must  be  a  priority 
so  children  are  education  in  environ- 
ments that  build  on  traditional  values 
rather  than  tear  them  down. 

21 .  Provide  funding  for  an  indian 
drug,  alcohol  counselor  to  provide 
outreach  to  the  college  campus  for 
American  Indian  students. 

22.  More  money  for  programs  dealing 
with  alcohol  drug  abuse  prevention 
forfamilies. 

23.  Mandatory  drug  testing. 

24.  Recruitment  of  Native  American 
DA  R.E.  officers. 


25.    Enforce  what  is  in  place  as  far  as  drug 
and  alcohol  free  environment. 


26.  All  laws  (state,  local,  Federal  and  tri- 
bal) need  to  reflect  the  unique  needs 
of  Indian  students,  especially  in 
terms  of  the  impact  of  chemical  de- 
pendency and  the  addictive  environ- 
ment to  which  many  Indian  students 
are exposed. 


27.  Health 


Health  care,  such  as  alcoholism 
treatment,  needs  to  be  Indian  spe- 
cific. 
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Indian  Health  Service  screening 
need  to  include  screening  for  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome/Effects  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  Screening  for 
other  development  delays  and 
chronic  health  problems  which  im- 
pact learning  also  need  to  be  more 
thorough. 

IHS  needs  to  develop  acurriculum  on 
FAS.  The  curriculum  then  needs  to 
begivenoutto the  schools. 

28.  The  President's  efforts  into  drug/  al- 
cohol prevention  programs  should  be 
continued  --  demonstration  projects 
shou  Id  be  turned  in  to  service  projects 
to  serve  reservation  community. 

29.  Need  to  continue  drawing  on  re- 
sources of  a  wide  variety,  i.e.,  Chap- 
ter I,  Title  V,  Title  VII,  JOM,  Impact  Aid 
and  drug  and  alcohol  programs  for 
individual  growth. 


Other 


program  to  train  students  and  adults 
Native  and  non-Native  in  the  skills  of 
preservation  of  historic  materials, 
museum  operation,  librarians  and  ttie 
operation  of  electronic  communica- 
tions networking.  In  addition,  the  ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  should  be 
encouraged  to  lend  all  assistance  in 
the  establishmentof  the  Center. 

Increase  library  services  for  tribally 
controlled  colleges,  including  coop- 
erative agreements  with  state  and 
local  libraries  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  would  include  interlinking 
and  increased  educational  innova- 
tions, interactive  technologies  and 
tribal  museums  where  access  to  in- 
formation of  the  past  and  present  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  Indian  stu- 
dents and  research. 

Tribes  should  cooperate  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  clearinghouse  on 
alcohol/drug  abuse  information  to  as- 
sist Indian  communities  and  deter- 
mine a  workable  curriculum  for  Indian 
students. 


1.  All  groups  must  choose,  use  and 
evaluate  facilities,  textbooks,  tech- 
nologies and  other  resources  in 
teaching  based  on  statistical  evi- 
dence of  success  of  the  product  and 
upon  accepted  outcome  measure- 
ments. 


2.  Research 

The  Federal  governmentshould  alter 
the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  (20  USCA351  et  seq.)  as  well 
as  the  Higher  Education  Act  (20 
USCA  1001  et  seq.)  to  designate  a 
Federal  Native  American  Education- 
al Facility  as  a  National  Cultural  Edu- 
cation Center;  to  fund  it  as  such;  and 
to  authorize  the  center  to  obtain  and 
hold  electronic  duplicates  of  all  Na- 
tive Materials  held  or  generated  by 
the  federal  government;  and  to  es- 
tablish an  educational  curriculum 
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TOPIC  5 
EXCEPTIONAL  EDUCATION 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 

1.  Student  Concerns 

2.  Family  Issues 

3.  Community/Tribal  Issues 

4.  Educational  Institution  Issues 

5.  State  Issues 

6.  Federal  Issues 

7.  Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  be  easier  to  identify  and  secure. 


Student  Issues 

1.  A  special  effort  must  be  made  to 
target  Indian  students  who  have  su- 
perior cognitive  or  performance  abil- 
ity and  make  available  special 
programming  the  will  enhance  these 
abilities. 


2.      Support  Services 

Schools  must  provide  services  for 
American  Indian  students  who  do  not 
meet  the  state  guidelines  of  special 
education  or  learning  disabled,  but 
who  do  not  function  at  grade  level 
because  of  different  learning  styles. 


Provide  educational  support  ser- 
vices to  those  students  who  are  gift- 
ed, talented,  and  creative;  those 
students  with  physical  and/or  mental 
handicaps,  and  those  who  require 
rehabilitation.  All  Native  American 
children  have  a  right  to  equal  educa- 
tion. 

3.  Gifted  and  talented  American  Indian 
students  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  identified  and  receive  the  nec- 
essary program  support  to  best  meet 
theirneeds. 

4.  Allow  students  to  receive  counseling 
with  federal  monies  and  have  a  pay- 
back system  like  I HS  does. 

5.  Testing 

Strict  regulations  and  enforcement  of 
admitting  students  into  special  edu- 
cation. 


Family  Issues 


Parent  Training 


There  must  be  more  emphasis  on 
parental  training.  Issues  would  in- 
clude FAS/FAE,  how  to  communi- 
cate with  schools,  developing  and 
improving  parenting  skills. 

North  Carolina  Indians  believe  that 
the  parents  of  Indian  students  need  to 
be  better  trained  and  educated  about 
their  responsibility  as  parents. 


Develop/initiate 
classes. 


strong  parenting 


Mechanism  for  teaching  parent  skills. 
Support  Services 

We  need  to  assure  that  the  care  of  our 
elders  is  culturally  revelant  and 
based  upon  their  needs. 
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In  achieving  the  National  Education 
Goals  special  federal  attention 
should  be  addressed  to  Head  Start  in 
Indian  communities;  that  priority  for 
parental  training  in  nutrition  and 
health  care  be  enhanced;  that  local 
tribes  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
define  what  is  a  "culturally  related" 
need  and  that  adult  education  funds 
for  literacy  be  increased. 

Crisis  respite  services  must  be  in- 
creased. 

Services  providing  care  and  after- 
care should  be  available  in  rural 
areas.  Traditional  healing  methods 
should  be  incorporated. 

Suicide  prevention  is  critical  if  we  are 
to  survive.  Due  to  the  high  incidence 
of  suicides  in  Alaska,  particularly 
among  young  Native  males,  cultur- 
ally relevant  prevention  and  interven- 
tion programs  must  be  developed 
and  implemented. 

Community  education  needs  to  de- 
velop, in  consort  with  family  and  tribal 
mores,  parent  effectiveness  training 
programs,  parent  as-sertiveness 
training  programs,  day-care  ser- 
vices, and  Head  Start  programs  that 
are  well  coordinated  and  working  for 
the  same  goals. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 

1 .  Sensitize  the  community  to  the  was  .e 
that  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  identify 
and  nurture  talent. 

2.  Infrastructure 

Basic  human  and  community  ser- 
vices (i.e.,  health  care,  water  and 
sewer)  must  be  available  before  eco- 
nomic development  (tourism)  is  con- 
sidered. 


Employment 

In  some  areas  of  the  nation,  Native 
tribes  generate  income  from  estab- 
lishing gambling  activities.  Is  this  ap- 
plicable and/or  appropriate  for  Alaska 
tribes?  Viable  economic  develop- 
ment opportunities  must  be  deter- 
mined locally. 

It  must  be  widely  recognized  that 
economic  development  and  employ- 
ment increases  self-esteem.  Affir- 
mative Action  policies  should  include 
employment  and/or  training.  Compli- 
ance of  the  EEO  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors must  be  enforced  to  ensure  that 
employment  opportunities  at  all  skill 
levels  are  available  to  minorities,  in- 
cluding Alaska  Natives. 

Traditional  family  roles  need  to  be 
addressed  to  determine  how  to  incor- 
porate changes  to  address  under- 
representation  in  education.  Tribes 
need  to  establish  education  as  a  top 
priority  for  their  people  and  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  address  equity  in 
education. 

Individuals  can  be  responsible  for 
education  by  becoming  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  to 
have  a  well  educated  society. 

The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  State  Plan  for  special  edu- 
cation, applicable  to  all  schools  and 
programs  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  This 
is  another  critical  need  that  could  be 
better  met  by  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  comparable  to  a  state  de- 
partment of  education.  The  Navajo 
State  Plan  could  also  involve  devel- 
opment of  culturally  appropriate  di- 
agnostic instruments  and  pro- 
cedures, something  now  almost  to- 
tally lacking  in  special  education  pro- 
grams in  the  Navajo  Nation. 
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7.  The  Navajo  Nation  should  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  contract 
all  special  education  programs  op- 
erated by  or  through  the  BIA.  The 
Navajo  Nation  should  also  be  assist- 
ed to  contract  and  provide  all  Fed- 
erally supported  services  for  persons 
with  disabilities  for  which  Navajo  peo- 
ple are  eligible.  This  would  allow  the 
Navajo  Nation  to  provide  a  continuum 
of  services  that  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  tribally  operated  services  to 
disabled  persons.  Contracting  of  BIA 
adult  and  vocational  education  would 
be  consistent  with  this  proposal  as 
well. 

8.  Training  resources  need  to  be  iden- 
tified both  through  scholarship  assis- 
tance and  training  resources  forsuch 
an  effort. 

9.  More  control  by  Native  American 
people. 

1 0.  Assess  the  adult/community  educa- 
tion needs  of  handicapped  adults  and 
structure  programs  to  meet  their 
needs. 


Educational  Institution  Issues 

1 .  Special  Needs 

By  the  year  2000,  a  cooperative  and 
concerted  effort  will  be  launched  to 
identify  all  gifted  and  talented  Native 
American  students  and  to  provide 
appropriate  services  to  them  in  the 
local  schools. 

2.  Teacher  Training 

*  Teachers  and  administrators  must 

be  trained  to  recognize  and  work  with 
the  students  and  parents  affected  by 
FAS/FAE. 

Teachers  should  be  sensitive  to  "In- 
dian studies"  in  order  to  enhance  the 
"pride  in  their  heritage"  that  often 
shapes  the  self-concept  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. 


3.  Personnel 

Native  people  are  not  hired  at  a  level 
equal  to  capabilities  and  training,  but 
rather  at  entry  levels  to  satisfy  affir- 
mative action  numbers. 

As  part  of  its  state  plan,  the  Navajo 
Nation  should  establish  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  development  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  staff 
working  with  disabled  children  and 
adults. 

4.  Outreach 

Students,  parents  and  guardians  will 
be  made  aware  of  special  education 
programs  which  are  available. 

Universities  need  to  work  with  res- 
ervation tribes  in  coordinating  educa- 
tional programs  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

Schools  should  always  be  places  that 
say  "We  want  you  here"  to  parents.  In 
this  regard,  school  should  be  places 
where  parents  can  get  referrals  about 
other  services  available  to  assist 
them  with  any  concerns  or  problems. 

5.  Testing 

As  is  the  case  for  Black  or  other 
minority  children  who  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  material  involved  in 
the  test  questions  or  the  stimulus 
materials.  (Mercer  1979)  Developed 
the  SOMPA:  System  of  Multi-cultural 
Pluralistic  Assessment  Technical 
Manual.  Since  IQ  tests  measure  pri- 
marily "inappropriate  content"  of 
middle  class  values  and  homes,  the 
application  of  this  instrument  may 
compensate  scores  with  the  norm 
group. 

6.  Committees 

Creation  of  conflict  resolution  com- 
mittees consisting  of  both  Native  and 
non-Native  people  to  resolve  prob- 
lems: i.e.,  racism  that  affects  self- 
esteem  and  participation  in  school 
districts. 
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Curriculum 

Tribal  colleges  need  to  develop  cur- 
ricula which  is  coordinated  with  oth- 
er-educational institutions  that  will 
promote  educational  attainment 
throughoutthe  education  system. 

Design  information  on  current  family 
value  systems  and  delegate  to 
school  personnel. 

Develop  special  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  FAE  FAS  children 
through  curricula  and  teacher  train- 
ing. Search  for  successful  models 
which  incorporate  tribal  values. 

Area  schools  need  to  promote  holis- 
tic education  with  the  total  commu- 
nity as  their  constituents.  School 
administrators  can  set  the  tone  by 
promoting  the  coordinated  effort  and 
getting  everyone  involved  in  educa- 
tion. 


Program  Compliance  and  Evaluation 

Culturally  sensitive  and  appropriate 
methods  of  assessment  and  evalu- 
ation which  accurately  reflect  the  ho- 
listic learning  styles  of  Native 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students  will  be  administered  to  iden- 
tify and  provide  educational  support 
services  to  those  students  who  are 
gifted,  talented,  and  creative;  those 
students  with  physical  and  or  mental 
handicaps,  and  those  who  require 
rehabilitation.  All  Native  American 
children  have  a  right  to  equal  educa- 
tion. 


lO./^ducators  must  assure  that  the 
needs  of  disabled  Indian  children  and 
their  families  are  a  priority  in  the  de- 
velopment  of  strategies  and  goals. 


State  Issues 


1.  Funding 


Provide  funding  for  services  to  gifted 
and  talented  Indian  students. 


Federal  and  state  policies  that  affect 
Indian  people,  including  students, 
should  have  "set-aside"  funds  for 
Indians. 


Health 

Expand  alcohol  and  drug  prevention 
programs.  Establish  culturally  rel- 
evant programs  in  villages.  Encour- 
age the  establishment  of  support 
groups  (talking  circles,  AA.etc). 

Certification 

Testing  for  Physician's  Assistant  cer- 
tification must  be  available  in  Alaska. 

The  Older  Alaskans  Commission 
must  be  regional  and  culturally  di- 
verse. 


5.  All  states  must  familiarize  them- 
selves with  Special  Education  laws 
and  Federal  laws  that  apply. 

6.  Recruiting  and  Retention 

A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  under-representa- 
tion  of  American  Indiansin  education. 

7.  Infrastructure 

Expanded  efforts  need  to  be  under- 
taken to  improve  housing,  transpor- 
tation and  health  care. 

8.  ChildWelfare 

The  establishment  of  the  State  Indian 
Child  Advocacy  Council  to  ensure 
the  health,  protection  and  education 
of  Indian  children. 

9.  Coordination 

Advocate  for  disabled  Indian  children 
at  both  state  and  tribal  levels  to 
assure  collaboration  and  efficiency  in 
the  delivery  of  services. 
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10.  Personnel 

District  policies  on  gifted  and  talented 
programs  that  stress  sensitivity  to 
Native  American  qualifications. 

11.  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education 
establish  a  task  force  in  concert  with 
Indian  tribes  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  service  needs,  program  ser- 
vices available  and  to  draw  up  acom- 
prehensive  long  term  special 
education  service  delivery  plan  to 
meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian 
handicapped  under  PL  94-142.  The 
delivery  plan  to  include  categorical 
funding  to  serve  the  Indian  handi- 
capped who  are  on  reservations 
where  the  need  for  services  is  most 
critical. 

12.  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education, 
special  education  services  depart- 
ment, Indian  tribes,  and  Indian  edu- 
cators must  work  in  concert  to  initiate 
concrete  efforts  of  developing  alter- 
native and'Or  supporting  academic 
testing  instruments  which  take  into 
consideration  the  Indian  students 
unique  characteristics. 


Federal  Issues 

1.  Funding 

Provide  funding  for  services  to  gifted 
andtalented  Indian  students. 

Federal  and  state  policies  that  affect 
Indian  people,  including  students, 
should  have  "set -aside"  funds  for 
Indians. 

Funding  for  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents be  allocated  similar  to  special 
education  so  program  needs  for  stu- 
dents can  be  planned  in  advance. 

Grant  monies  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  address  the  needs  of  the 
special  needs  of  Indian  children. 


Often  times  Indian  Education  is 
thought  of  in  terms  of  those  children 
who  are  academically  deficient,  how- 
ever some  community  programs 
have  insisted  on  expanding  the 
scope  of  their  programs.  It  is  iden- 
tified throughout  this  narrative  that 
funding  continues  to  be  a  main  issue 
for  existing  and  future  programs  de- 
veloped. Not  only  does  the  Nevada 
State  Steering  Committee  recognize 
and  confirm  the  need  for  increased 
funding  for  existing  programs  but  rec- 
ommends the  allocation  of  more 
funds  for  Pilot,  Planning  and  Dem- 
onstration projects  for  innovative 
approached  which  can  be  replicated 
in  other  areas. 

Funding  to  address  special  needs  of 
non-traditional  students,  teenage 
parents,  handicapped  students  as 
well  as  parent  community  student 
proactive  education  addressing  so- 
cial issues. 

Need  for  funding  allocations  for  spe- 
cial education  activities,  like  the  New 
York  Iroquois  Conference. 

2.  Establish  and  support  a  tribal  college 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  prior  to  the  year 
2000,  addressing  the  educational, 
health  related,  economic  develop- 
ment, social  services  and  Native 
studies.  Financial  support  must  be 
available  for  post  graduate  studies  in 
all  areas  in  higher  education, 

3.  Health 

We  need  both  clear  standards  estab- 
lished for  basic  health  care  for  fam- 
ilies and  unlimited  access  to  that 
health  care.  There  is  usually  one 
practitioner  in  a  village.  There  is  a 
need  for  another  option,  which  is  cur- 
rentlynot  available. 
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A  mental  health  program  must  be 
developed  and  established  in  villages 
and  it  should  be  modeled  after  the 
Community  Health  Aide  Program. 
(The  CHAP  program  is  a  regional 
program  which  identifies,  trains  and 
employs  a  Health  Aide  to  provide 
each  village  with  basic  health  care 
service  through  the  regional  health 
corporation.) 

Expand  alcohol  and  drug  prevention 
programs.  Establish  culturally  rel- 
evant programs  in  villages.  Encour- 
age the  establishment  of  support 
groups  (talking  circles,  AA,  etc . ). 

Hepatitis  B  vaccination:  Is  it  re- 
quired? What  is  the  vaccine  derived 
from?  More  information  needs  to  be 
provided. 

The  Community  Health  Aide  Pro- 
gram needs  to  be  supported.  There  is 
never  enough  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Indian  Health  Services  need  to  co- 
ordinate programs  with  educational 
institutions  in  promoting  family 
wellness  so  that  a  focus  on  education 
can  take  place. 

Legislation 

Medicare  must  be  extended  to  home 
healthcare. 

Federal  laws  regarding  special  edu- 
cation, BIA  school  operations,  self- 
determination  contracting  and 
Impact  Aid  funding  need  to  be  evalu- 
ated and  changed  where  necessary 
to  permit  the  Navajo  State  Plan  to  be 
developed  and  applied  to  all  Navajo 
schools. 

Service  providers  do  not  understand 
the  background  (rationale)  of  federal 
services.  These  services  are  not  a 
free  handout,  but  rather  a  result  of 
constitutional  law. 


10. 


11. 


Native  people  take  pride  in  their  abil- 
ity to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Children  are  exposed  to  tra- 
ditional religious  practices  and  are 
encouraged  to  learn  tribal  traditions 
which,  in  turn,  strengthen  the  child's 
identify  and  helps  them  find  their 
place  in  the  world.  Federal  regula- 
tions must  recognize  and  uphold  the 
rights  of 

Native  people  to  hunt  moose  and 
other  game  for  religious  ceremonies 
(i.e.,  potlatches).  The  traditional  Na- 
tive way  of  life  is  endangered,  de- 
cisions must  recognize  and  lessen 
the  economic  and  human  impact  on 
Native  people. 

Recruiting  and  Retention 

A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  under-representa- 
tion  of  American  Indians  in  education. 

Boarding  schools  should  be  closed 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  teaching, 
raising,  and  socializing  children  re- 
mains in  the  family,  in  the  local 
schools  system,  and  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Infrastructure 

Expanded  efforts  need  to  be  under- 
taken to  improve  housing  transport- 
ation and  health  care. 

Federal  policies  should  assist  in  cre- 
ating "incentives"  to  get  parents 
more  involved  in  the  education  of 
theirchildren. 

One  area  of  concern  relates  to  the 
traditional  relationship  between  In- 
dians and  the  land;  the  inherent  privi- 
lege of  fishing  and  hunting  should  be 
ensured  by  the  federal  government 
forfuturegenerations. 
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12.  A  great  concern  to  conference  par- 
ticipants was  special  education.  The 
Navajo  Nation  faces  a  crisis  in  special 
education,  this  crisis  is  most  severe 
in  the  BIA-funded  schools  but  it  is 
serious  throughout.  The  Congress  or 
thePresident  needs  to  investigatethe 
critical  situation  of  special  education 
in  BIA  schools,  where  lack  of  re- 
sources and  program  failures  place 
the  entire  program  in  violation  of  PL 
94-142.  A  comprehensive  plan  to 
bring  the  programs  into  compliance  is 
urgently  needed. 

13.  Coordination 

Intergovernmental  agreement  be  for- 
malized between  Indian  Nation  and 
U.S.  government  for  the  formation  of 
a  Department  of  Indian  Education 
that  would  consolidate  funding  re- 
sources, formulate  policies,  regula- 
tions and  definitions  based  upon 
mutual  collaboration  of  tribes. 

Advocate  for  disabled  Indian  children 
at  both  state  and  tribal  levels  to 
assure  collaboration  and  efficiency  in 
the  delivery  of  services. 

14.  Re-examine  Snyder  Act.  Should 
graduate  education  be  free? 


Other 

1 .  Research 

Make  students,  parents  and  guard- 
ians aware  of  special  education  pro- 
grams which  are  available. 


Comparable  instruments  need  to  be 
applied  through  further  re- 
search/application and  data  analysis 
made  available  via  open  fellow- 
ships/grants to  independent  inter- 
ested personnel. 

2.  Urban 

Native  people  in  Alaska  reside  in  rural 
areas  of  our  state  and  in  urban  areas 
-  closer  to  services,  jobs  and  hous- 
ing. In  urban  areas,  Native  people 
often  do  not  have  adequate  central 
meeting  places  to  practice  cultural 
heritage  and  receive  needed  ser- 
vices. Native  people  understand  that 
participating  in  cultural  practices  is  a 
way  of  strengthening  the  community, 
families  and  children.  Funding  must 
be  provided  to  urban  settings  which 
provide  central  meeting  areas  and 
services  for  Alaska  Native  people. 

State  agencies  should  assist  urban 
school  systems  with  negotiating  in 
good  faith  with  tribes  for  the  delivery 
of  special  education  initiatives  to 
serve  the  need  of  urban  youth  and 
adults. 

3.  Data 

The  Navajo  Nation  lacks  credible 
data  on  special  education.  Such  data 
should  be  compiled  through  the 
cooperation  of  IHS,  the  BIA  and  pub- 
lic schools.  This  will  provide  a 
baseline  for  evaluating  the  extent  of 
need  for  special  education  services. 
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TOPIC  6 
READINESS  FOR  SCHOOL 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 

1.  Student  Issues 

2.  Family  Issues 

3.  Community/Tribal  Issues 

4.  Educational  Institution  Issues 

5.  State  Issues 

6.  Federal  Issues 

7.  Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  be  easier  to  identify  and  secure. 

Student  Issues 

1.  Eligibility 

All  Native- Indian  children  should  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  Head  Start, 
funding  increases  necessary. 

Critical  for  Head  Start  eligibility  to  be 
broadened  so  that  all  children  and 
families  can  receive  these  invaluable 
services. 


5. 


By  the  year  20U0,  all  Native  American 
children  should  not  just  have  "access 
to"  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams. These  programs  should  pro- 
vide them  with  language,  social 
physical,  spiritual,  and  cultural  foun- 
dations necessary  to  succeed  in 
school  and  reach  full  potential  (man- 
dated for  all  levels:  federal,  state  and 
local  goals). 

Ensure  that  Indian  students  have  pri- 
ority enrollment  in  programs  de- 
signed and  specifically  funded  for 
them. 

Screening 

Increase  identification  of  childhood 
and  adolescent  problems  by  imple- 
menting comprehensive  intervention 
and  screening  programs.  Efforts 
should  occur  at  all  levels  (Federal, 
state  and  local). 

Develop  comprehensive  screening 
procedures  to  identify  each  child's 
developmental  level  for  use  as  the 
basis  for  an  individualized  education- 
al program. 

Head  Start  Services 

Must  address  all  needs  of  child: 
health,  nutrition,  mental  health,  spe- 
cial needs  (handicapping  conditions 
or  gifted  and  talented),  and  family- 
related  services. 

Comprehensive  services  for  stu- 
d'ants,  develop  and  implement  model 
for  public  education  program  that 
would  complement  those  existing 
services  to  students. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
more  than  seek  a  general  equi- 
valency degree  through  strong  coun- 
seling programs,  which  should  be  im- 
plemented very  early  in  their 
educations. 
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Family  Issues 

1.      Parent  Training 

Accessibility  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  parenting  program. 

Parents  must  become  partners  in 
process  by  assuming  increased  re- 
sponsibility for  initial  education  of 
their  children  and  being  held  ac- 
countableforthis. 

Families  must  have  good  parenting 
skills,  access  to  adequate  health  ser- 
vices and  provide  an  appropriate  role 
model  for  their  children.  Parents  and 
families  must  be  involved  throughout 
their  children's  preschool  exper- 
iences, provide  foundations  to  learn- 
ing and  the  bridges  to  increasingly 
more  formal  educational  exper- 
iences. Families  with  strong  spiritual 
and  cultural  values  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  successful  educa- 
tional experiences  for  children. 
Funding  not  adequate  for  acceptable 
programs  to  parents,  families  and 
children. 

Priority  for  parental  training  in  nutri- 
tion and  heath  care. 

Reinforcement  of  parenting  skills 
needed  to  be  provided  in:  positive 
adult-child  interactions;  tribal  lan- 
guage and  cultural  understanding 
and  appreciation;  and  single  and/or 
teenage  parent  responsibilities. 

Parental  involvement  essential  to 
success  of  early  childhood  pro- 
grams, funding  through  Headstart  for 
parental  involvement  activity  discre- 
tionary. All  programs  compete  for 
funding  in  this  category,  only  some 
get  funded.  Separate  funding  for  this 
activity  necessary,  through  statutory 
and  regulatory  changes.  Goal  to  get 
all  programsfundedforthis  purpose. 

Mandate  parent  training  workshops 
in  Head  Start  and  day  care  centers. 

Use  adult  education  monies  to  help 
with  early  childhood  programs. 


Parent  education  and  involvement 
must  continue  to  be  emphasized  in 
early  childhood  programs,  this  in- 
volvement can  be  carried  into  other 
school  experiences. 

Parent  training  should  be  implement- 
ed about  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
(FAS)  and  fetal  alcohol  effects  (FAE). 

Parent  training  for  young  and  expect- 
ing high-school  aged  parents. 

Encourage  parents  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren the  religious,  spiritual  aspects  of 
Indianculture. 

Parents  are  also  beneficiary  of  train- 
ing, by  bringing  them  into  the  aca- 
demic arena,  and  improves  their 
communication  skills  overall. 

2.  Services 

All  Indian  parents  must  have  access 
to  medical  and  nutritional  service  be- 
fore, during  and  after  pregnancy  to 
ensure  healthy  children. 

Adequate  funding  must  be  provided 
for  pre-natal  and  parenting  classes 
for  each  and  every  child.  Coalitions 
should  be  formed  to  work  with  other 
groups  towards  this  goal. 

Indian  parent  participation  in  their 
children's  education  by  provicing 
comprehensive  information  regard- 
ing school  services  and  systems . 

Early  intervention  programs  must  ad- 
dress issues  related  to  dysfunctional 
-  families,  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
(FAS),  child  abuse  and  substance 
abuse. 

Head  Start  must  address  all  needs  of 
child,  including  family-related  ser- 
vices. 

3.  Extended  Family 

Parents  and  elders  should  be  wel- 
comed a  partners  in  early  childhood 
programs. 
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Parents  and  extended  family  should 
have  opportunity  for  involvement  in 
program  policy  making,  curriculum 
development,  classroom  participa- 
tion, evaluation  and  recommenda- 
tionsforchange. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 

1.  Expanded  early  childhood  learning 
centers  should  be  recognized  as  an 
economic  development  step  that 
could  help  create  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

2.  Demonstrate  to  tribal  leaders  the  role 
of  effective  early  childhood  programs 
in  meaningful  economic  develop- 
ment activities.  Expansion  of  such 
centers  and  accompanying  jobs 
would  provide  economic  activity. 

3.  Social  and  cultural  events  should  be 
created  to  involve  parents  and  the 
community  in  the  school. 

4.  Safe  transportation  is  crucial  for  early 
childhood  programs. 

5.  Indian  communities  must  receive  as- 
sistance in  assessing  local  needs, 
resources  for  funding,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
ofyoungchildren. 

6.  Tribes  must  develop  educational 
plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
working  parents,  special  needs  chil- 
dren, at-risk  children  and  Head  Start- 
aged  children. 

7.  Increase  involvement  of  the  private 
sector. 

8.  Coordinate  with  othor  community  re- 
sources, i.e.,  WIC,  mental  health  and 
JOM  programs. 

9.  Tribes  should  have  control  over  eli- 
gibility guidelines. 


1 0.  Study  on  impact  to  tribal  society  and 
values  of  early  childhood  programs 
should  be  conducted.  Also  include 
the  quality  of  later  school  exper- 
iences relative  to  child's  participation 
in  Head/Homestart,  to  be  used  for 
improving  program. 

11.  Facilitate'provide  for  community 
commitment/opportunities. 


State  issues 

1.  Statewide  training  to  personnel  and 
parents,  on  a  regular  basis  on  the 
specific  program  guidelines  where 
the  children  on  enrolled,  particularly 
on  how  parents  should  participate. 

2.  State  matching  funds  to  Federal 
funds  for  early  childhood  education 
programs  for  children  from  state  and 
Federally-recognized  tribes,  which 
will  be  implemented  in  cooperation 
with  the  LEA's  and  the  Parent  Advi- 
sory Committees. 

3.  Reduce  bureaucratic  red-tape  and 
historical  lack  of  cooperation,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
education. 

4.  Early  childhood  education  programs 
should  be  available  to  all  Native 
American  children.  Expand  such  pro- 
grams to  provide  both  learning  cen- 
ters and  an  effective  outreach 
program  (which  involvesparents). 

5.  Inadequate  facilities  exist  for  early 
childhood  programs.  Tribal,  state  and 
federal  leaders  must  be  educated  on 
advantages  in  long  term  by  providing 
such  services  in  the  areas  of  social 
welfare,  crime,  etc. 

Provide  adequate  funding  for  facili- 
ties and  transportation,  parti*  Jarly  in 
rural  and  reservation  areas. 
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6.  Provide  specialized  training  for  staff, 
adequate  salaries  to  skills  level,  de- 
velop tribal-specific  curriculum.  Ex- 
pand program  to  serve  additional 
children. 


Federal  Issues 


State  matching  funds  to  Federal 
funds  for  early  childhood  education 
programs  for  children  frcrm  state  and 
federally-recognized  tribes,  which 
will  be  implemented  in  cooperation 
with  the  LEA's  and  the  Parent  Advi- 
sory Committees. 

Reduce  bureaucratic  red-tape  and 
historical  lack  of  cooperation,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
education. 

Early  childhood  education  programs 
should  be  available  to  all  Native 
American  children.  Expand  such  pro- 
grams to  provide  both  learning  cen- 
ters and  an  effective  outreach 
program  (which  involves  parents). 


4.  Inadequate  facilities  exist  for  early 
childhood  programs.  Tribal,  state  and 
Federal  leaders  must  be  educated  on 
advantages  in  long  term  by  providing 
such  services  in  the  areas  of  social 
welfare,  crime,  etc. 

5.  Provide  specialized  training  for  staff, 
adequate  salaries  appropriate  to  skill 
level,  develop  tribal-specific  curricu- 
lum, expand  programs  for  serve  addi- 
tional children. 

6.  There  is  a  need  to  count  early 
childhood  in  formula  grant  projects, 
the  need  to  identify  a  new  and  alter- 
native and  equitable  process  (in- 
stead of  form  506)  for  counting  and 
determining  eligibility.  In  addition, 
they  also  emphasized  the  need  to 
explore  alternative  schools,  and  the 
need  to  fund  programs  at  authorized 
levels. 
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TOPIC  7 
NATIVE  LANGUAGES 
AND  CULTURES 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 


1. 

Student  Issues 

2. 

Family  Issues 

3. 

Community  Tribal  Issues 

4. 

Education  Institution  Issues 

5. 

State  Issues 

6. 

Federal  Issues 

7. 

Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized  with- 
in time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An  added 
benefit  that  should  result  from  these  categories 
will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action  into 
either  legislative  or  administrative  proposals. 
When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legislative  or 
administrative  proposals,  funding  needs  and 
priorities  will  be  easier  to  identify  and  secure. 


Student  Issues 

1.  As  with  any  other  learner,  an  Indian 
student  is  influenced  by  both  heredity 
and  the  environment.  North  Carolina 
Indians  believe,  however,  that  the 
most  important  influence  would  be 
more  positive  Indian  "role  models." 
To  increase  Indian  role  models,  ma- 
jor efforts  will  be  needed  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

2.  Efforts  need  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  levels  to  fo- 
cus more  attention  on  the  different 
learning  styles  of  students,  including 
Indians,  and  that  more  application 
teaching  be  encouraged. 


3.  Culturally  sensitive  and  appropriate 
methods  of  assessment  and  evalu- 
ation which  accurately  reflect  the  ho- 
listic learning  styles  of  Native 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students  will  be  administered  to  iden- 
tify and  provide  educational  support 
services  to  those  students  who  are 
gifted,  talented,  and  created. 


Family  Issues 

1.  Create  young  parent  education  pro- 
grams -  parents  need  to  learn  the 
language. 

2.  Parents  mustteach  native  languages 
and  culture  at  home  to  enable  the 
schools  to  effectively  reinforce  the 
learning. 

3.  Parents  can  share  responsibility  for 
change  by  assisting  schoolsto  impart 
cultural  unJo'.ieness  of  American  In- 
dians. 

4.  Schools  must  utilize  positive  role 
models  such  as  making  parents  a 
resource  in  classrooms, 

5.  There  is  a  need  to  use  similar  linguis- 
tic families  to  reconstruct  lost  lan- 
guages. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 

1.  Each  tribe  should  develop  appro- 
priate curriculum  to  ensure  relevan- 
cy. Admission  requirements  should 
be  designed  so  that  every  child  has 
an  opportunity  to  participate. 

2.  Identify  and  define  age-appropriate 
values  for  Indian  students  related  to 
traditional  ceremonies  marking  var- 
ious states  of  physical  and  mental 
development  and  ensure  that  these 
values  are  included  in  policy  develop- 
ment. 
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3.  Tribes  should  ensure  that  children 
are  bilingual,  since  language  is  a  key 
to  continued  survival  of  Indian  cul- 
tures. 

4.  Schools  must  utilize  positive  role 
models  such  as  making  parents  a 
resource  in  classrooms. 

5.  A  strong  effort  needs  to  be  made  to 
identify  local  resource  people  to  as- 
sist school  districts  in  teaching  lan- 
guage and  culture,  developing 
instructional  materials,  and  translat- 
ing,whenneeded. 

6.  To  enable  eminent  community  mem- 
bers and  elders  to  teach  language 
and  culture,  alternative  forms  of  cer- 
tification must  be  developed.  This 
certification  should  allow  both  bene- 
fits and  salary  compensation  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  traditionally  certified 
teachers. 

7.  Elders  are  extremely  important  as 
teachers  of  language  and  culture, 
and  it  is  also  the  area  in  which  teacher 
certification  becomes  an  issue.  Cen- 
tral to  this  commitment  to  perpetuate 
and  value  Native  languages  is  the 
need  to  demand  recognition  of  tribal 
languages  as  of  equal  importance  as 
other  languages  taught  in  the 
schools.  The  world  is  truly  a  global 
community  and  any  education  is  in- 
adequate that  does  not  teach  respect 
for  one's  own  language  and  culture 
and  the  language  and  culture  of  oth- 
ers. Without  a  multicultural  educa- 
tion, Native  students  are  unequipped 
to  function  successfully  in  their  own 
andtheglobal  culture. 

8.  Provision  of  training  to  all  those  peo- 
ple (parents,  educators,  tribes,  com- 
munities) to  reduce  ignorance  and 
misunderstandings  of  both  Native 
andnon-Nativeculture. 

9.  Social  Service  Agency  staff  needs  to 
be  respectful  of  American  Indian  reli- 
gions, 


1 0.  Bring  in  Native  Americans  (including 
elders)  who  know  the  language  and 
culture  to  assist  with  curriculum. 

11.  Implement  tribal  education  codes 
and  actively  do  them. 

1 2.  Tribal  Education  Departments,  in  col- 
laboration with  local  school  admin- 
istrators, must  develop  bilingual  and 
bicultural  programs. 

1 3.  Parents  and  elders  must  be  turned  to 
as  a  resource.  Elders  must  be  able  to 
be  teachers  both  to  students  and  to 
educational  staff.  They  are  repositor- 
ies of  expertise  and  understanding  of 
Navajo  traditions  and  values.  They 
are  a  resource  that  must  be  taken  in  to 
the  schools,  and  used  to  broaden  the 
educational  base  of  both  students 
and  staff.  Again,  funding  require- 
ments must  be  supportive  of  such  a 
use  of  community  people,  or  must  be 
changed  to  become  supportive. 

1 4.  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  identify 
the  core  competencies,  in-service 
experiences  and  cultural  awareness 
training  required  of  all  teachers  of 
Navajo  children  and  require  that  all 
teachers  certified  to  teach  Navajo 
children  obtain  such  competencies 
and  training.  Every  Indian  nation 
needs  to  be  able  to  establish  such 
requirements. 

1 5.  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  language  curriculum  for  all 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation  or  with  a 
significant  number  of  Navajo  stu- 
dents and  to  require  that  such  a  cur- 
riculum be  offered.  This  goal  requires 
that  the  Navajo  Nation  enjoy  a  De- 
partment of  Education  status  com- 
parable to  state  education  agencies 
in  the  establishment  of  standards  and 
curriculum  requirements.  It  parallels 
the  goal  of  Navajo  social  studies  de- 
velopment identified  in  the  previous 
category. 
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1 6.  Means  must  be  found  to  support  the 
development  of  oral  history  projects 
to  preserve  Native  American  cultural 
traditions  and  materials.  Such  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  through  the 
inter-generational  learning  projects. 
The  results  of  oral  history  preseiva- 
tion  should  be  used  to  develop  edu- 
cational materials  for  Native 
American  young  people. 

1 7.  Coordinate  with  Senior  Citizens  pro- 
grams in  their  areas. 

1 8.  Approximately  50%  of  the  conferees 
indicated  that  Goals  #2  and  #  9 
should  remain  more  a  local  respon- 
sibility. The  comments  provided  by 
those  who  supported  this  thesis  fo- 
cused on  their  belief  that  families, 
tribal  communities  and  tribal  educa- 
tion programs  should  have  initial  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  the  cultural 
specific  foundations  necessary  to 
succeed  in  school  and  reach  their  full 
potential  as  adults  (i.e.,  language, 
values,  customs,  traditions,  spiritual 
foundation). 

19.  Develop  teams  of  elders  and  other 
bilingual  persons  who  through  paid  or 
volunteer  services  can  spend  time  in 
the  classroom  integrating  language 
into  teaching  and  curriculum. 

20.  Tribal  Councils  should  declare  a  right 
to  language  preservation  and  main- 
tenance and  mandate  its  use  in  tribal 
operations. 

21 .  Elders  and  traditional  people  are  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  pay  or  as  vol- 
unteers to  join  teachers  and  other 
educators  in  the  classroom  working 
with  children,  modelling  tribal  values 
and  teaching  tribal  ways. 

22.  To  implement  multi-disciplinary  and 
multiple  strategies  for  adult  educa- 
tion and  community  education  ser- 
vices. 


23.  Tribes  should  assume  greater 
responsibilities  in  orienting  new  staff 
memberstotheirculture. 

24.  Tribes,  states  and  educational  insti- 
tutions develop  philosophies  of  edu- 
cation which  recognize  the 
importance  of  diversity  and  pluralism 
in  our  schools  and  our  lives. 


Education  Institution  Issues 

1.  Curriculum 

Curriculum  content  and  materials 
must  be  accurate,  complete  and  in- 
clude local,  state  and  national  con- 
tributions of  Alaska  Native/American 
Inoians. 

A  curriculum  guide  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped to  teach  the  individual  lan- 
guages throughout  the  state. 

Early  childhood  programs  in 
languages  need  to  be  implemented. 

The  pre-conference  participants 
most  strongly  recommend  that 
school  districts  must  support  the 
mandate  for  Native  studies  and  Na- 
tive languages  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools. 

To  develop  mathematics  and  higher 
order  cognitive  skills  wnile  building 
on  children's  bilingual  and  bicultural 
experiences. 

Effective  bilingual  programs  must  in- 
clude native  language  maintenance, 
respect  for  diversity  and  cross-cul- 
tural learning  opportunities  of  all  stu- 
dents. 

Physical  education  should  be 
mandatory  forall  students. 

Fluency  in  a  Native  American  lan- 
guage should  be  fully  recognized  to 
fulfill  the  foreign  language  require- 
ment at  any  school  or  college. 
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Multicultural  education  should  be 
part  of  the  curriculum  for  all  students. 
We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
further  segregating  children  by 
teaching  only  Indian  children  about 
the  Indian  culture.  This  must  be  a 
universal  curriculum  for  producing 
understanding  and  thus  cooperation 
among  children  of  differentcultures. 

Each  school  board  should  decide 
how  extensively  history,  literature 
and  traditions  of  Indian  nations 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  basic 
curriculum.  Multicultural  education  is 
good  for  all  students. 

In  addition  to  conventional  teaching 
methodologies,  innovations  in  class 
instruction  and  curriculum  designs 
must  be  considered  to  accommodate 
Indian  families  who  reside  in  rural 
locations  (e.g.,  credit,  life  exper- 
ience, paid  and  trained  home-based 
Indian  tutors  who  act  a  tribal  liaisons 
with  schools,  a  mobile  van  unit  pro- 
viding parenting  and  language  ser- 
vices). 

The  academic  term,  "competency," 
must  be  re-defined  in  educational  in- 
stitutions to  incl ude  the  value  system 
of  American  Indians. 

Indian  youths  must  be  prepared  for 
leadership  roles.  In-school  projects 
should  capitalize  on  Native  mu?>, 
art,  language,  and  sciences,  tribal 
histories  and  native  culture.  Tribal 
youths  and  others  must  learn  about 
their  contemporaries  in  govern- 
ments, tribal  leadership  roles,  actors, 
authors,  politicians,  entertainers  and 
their  accomplishments.  Efforts  must 
be  made  to  recognize  Indian  people 
and  Indian  achievements  at  national 
levels. 

At  a  minimum,  public  schools  need  to 
offer  language  instruction  in  the  pre- 
dominate languages  represented  in 
the  Native  student  population.  Inde- 
pendent studies  could  be  developed 
for  individual  students. 


On-site  visitations,  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  call  link-ups  with  other 
schools,  community  colleges,  Indian 
colleges,  and  urban  and  reservation 
schools  are  particularly  important  for 
Colorado's  Native  students  to  main- 
tain language  acquisition  and  stimu- 
late interest  in  traditional  cultures. 

Maintenance  of  tribal  cultures  is 
dependent  on  young  people  learning 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  in  their  own 
languages.  Although  it  is  easier  to 
provide  instruction  in  Native  lan- 
guages in  schools  adjacent  to  res- 
ervations, it  is  equally  important  for 
youth  in  urban  schools. 

School  programs  should  offer  stu- 
dents the  opporlunity  to  frequently 
interact  with  strong  Native  role 
models  and  mentors. 

It  is  well  documented  that  history  in 
schools  is  inaccurate  and  biased  to- 
ward the  Eurocentric  viewpoint;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  Native  and  non-Na- 
tive children  to  obtain  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  Native  cultural 
heritage  and 

contributions;  therefore,  states  and 
local  school  districts  should  be  man- 
dated to  develop  programs  to  en- 
hance appreciation  of  native  and 
non-Native  people  for  Native  cultural 
heritage  and  contributions. 

The  education  of  American  Indians  is 
hampered  by  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate curriculum  development  cen- 
ters, alternative  delivery  systems, 
e.g.,  telecommunications  and  librar- 
ies. 

Centers  should  be  established  which 
focus  on  native  language  issues;  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  develop- 
ing language  assessments;  and 
conduct  research  on  native  language 
programs. 
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Literacy  for  Navajo  students  should 
be  defined  as  literacy  in  both  English 
and  Navajo.  This  is  only  consistent 
with  the  role  of  th  ~)  Navajo  language  n  i 
Navajo  society-.  Students  seeking 
academic  financial  assistance  from 
the  Navajo  Nation  should  be  required 
to  demonstrate  competence  or  take 
at  least  one  semester  of  coursework 
in  the  Navajo  language.  Basic  skills 
competencies  in  Navajo  languages 
and  Navajo  social  studies  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  grade  level 
competencies  in  all  publicly  funded 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Native  American  languages  need  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  are 
Spanish,  French,  German,  etc. 

Zero  in  on  the  language  once  they  are 
pastthethirdgrade. 

Develop  language  curricula  specific 
to  the  dialect,  the  community/  res- 
ervation and  the  demographics  of  the 
learner.  Tribal  colleges  and  tribal 
contract  schools  can  take  the  lead  on 
this. 

Native  American  students  should  be 
taught  using  appropriate  strategies, 
i.e.,  cooperative  learning  from  their 
learning  styles. 

Indian  Education,  state  Departments 
of  Education  curriculum  frameworks, 
and  School  Districts  must  develop 
the  proper  curriculum  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. To  Indian  students,  it  must 
seem  that  they,  their  people  and  his- 
tory do  not  matter  or  have  been  for- 
gotten. As  a  consequence,  their 
world  knowledge  seems  at  odds  with 
mainstream  curriculum  and  they 
have  difficulty  fitting  in.  The  Indian 
sense  of  self-worth  is  critical  for  ef- 
forts toward  academic  achievement 
and  is  so  often  deteriorated  by  early 
grades. 


Courses  need  to  be  developed  to 
help  teachers  work  effectively  with 
Native  children  relative  to  social  is- 
sues such  as  child  abuse,  neglect 
and  suicide  prevention.  The  univer- 
sities need  courses  that  prepare 
teachers  for  multicultural  Alaska  Na- 
tive learning  styles  and  cross  cultural 
communication. 

Effective  methods  to  educate  at  an 
early  childhood  level  include  the  use 
of  bilingual  personnel,  continued 
staff  training,  use  of  hands-on  activi- 
ties, ample  opportunities  for  oral  lan- 
guage development  and  the 
introduction  of  native  language  in 
preschool. 

Teachers  must  be  effectively  trained 
in  cultural  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
Indian  children  and  their  families,  es- 
pecially in  early  childhood  and  pri- 
mary grades. 

Relevant  university  programs  which 
focus  on  strengthening  Native  cul- 
tures for  example,  Native  languages 
and  history  courses  are  need  as  well. 

Tribally  specific  early  childhood 
needs  for  language  and  social  devel- 
opment need  to  be  addressed 
through  development  of  culturally 
sensitive,  bilingual  education  cur- 
riculums  which  positively  incorporate 
the  cultural  lifestyles  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

Bilingual  education  programs  should 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
our  schools.  Bilingual  education  is  a 
means  of  assisting  children  who  are 
more  fluent  in  their  tribal  language 
than  in  English  to  benefit  from  the 
school  program. 

A  bridge  can  be  built  between  mod- 
ern technology  and  traditional  culture 
by  showing  how  math  and  sciences 
are  a  vital  part  of  Indian  culture.  The 
Math  Engineering  and  Science 
(MESA)  Program  now  including  In- 
dians in  California  can  serve  as  a 
model. 
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Integrate  American  Indian  languages 
into  the  curriculum  to  affirm  the  valid- 
ity of  American  Indian  culture,  and 
increase  motivation  forlearning. 

The  curriculum  must  be  developed 
with  input  from  local  Indian  tribes, 
community  and  be  culturally  and  aca- 
demically relevant  to  the  group  it  will 
serve.  Complete  and  accurate  data 
must  be  available, 

The  school  curriculum  should  teach 
about  the  concept  of  culture  and  how 
the  majority  culture  is  similar  to  and 
different  from  other  cultures  in  Amer- 
ica. All  students  should  learn  about 
and  develop  respect  for  a  variety  of 
cultures,  including  Native  cultures. 

The  native  language  must  be  valued 
and  used  within  the  curriculum  and 
learning  environment  on  a  daily  basis 
through  teacher-child  interactions, 

At  the  core  of  much  Navajo  dissatis- 
faction with  the  current  governance 
structure  of  schools  educating  Na- 
vajo children  is  tha'  the  Navajo  Nation 
has  not  been  able  to  integrate  instruc- 
tions in  Navajo  language,  history, 
government  and  cultural  traditions 
into  the  basic  curriculum  of  publicly 
funded  schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 
Despite  the  adoption  of  Navajo  edu- 
cation policies  calling  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  Navajo  specific  course 
areas,  few  schools  have  even  at- 
tempted such  offerings. 

The  Navajo  Nation  considers  educa- 
tion the  key  to  cultural  continuity  or 
the  path  to  cultural  dissolution.  Stud- 
ies in  Navajo  language,  social  studies 
and  cultural  studies  MUST  be  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  basic  educational 
program  of  all  Navajo  children  if  the 
Navajo  People  are  to  persist  as  a 
distinct  people. 

Curricula  which  teaches  land  history, 
use  and  decision  making  models  to 
be  integrated  at  all  grade  and  age 
levels. 

Develop  curricula  that  fosters  and 
honors  traditional  leadership  and  ap- 
propriate contemporary  leadership, 


Multicultural  education  philosophy 
must  be  infused  into  the  curriculum  at 
all  levels.  The  history,  impact  and 
contributions  of  American  Indians 
must  be  included. 

Development  and  implementation  of 
a  "Core  Indian  History  and  Culture" 
curriculum  which  is  articulated 
throughout  all  grade  levels  (K-12) 
which  reflect  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture contributions  of  American  Indian 
people  in  the  development  of  the 
U.S.A. 

USOE  budget  allocation  needs  to  be 
made  for  continued  Indian  history 
and  culture  curriculum  development. 
A  component  would  be  to  develop  an 
audiO'  video  film  library. 

The  curriculum  at  all  levels  should 
include  true  and  accurate  Indian  his- 
tory at  public  schools.  This  should  be 
taught  as  part  of  Wyoming  history, 
U.S.  history,  and  government 
classes.  By  doing  so,  some  misun- 
derstandings and  wrongful  assump- 
tions on  non-Indian  parts  could  be 
cleared  up. 


State  Issues 


It  was  recommended  that  the  indig- 
enous language  and  culture  be  re- 
quired instruction  in  public  edu- 
cation. 

Consensus  in  recommending  in- 
creased funding  for  teaching  of  Na- 
tive languages.  Native  language 
instruction  must  be  equal  to  and  re- 
ceive recognition  and  acceptance  in 
the  curriculum  as  other  languages  in 
curriculum  offerings.  Support  for  SB 
1595,  Native  language  Enhance- 
ment Act  from  the  regional  WHCIE 
required.  Supportfor  the  State  Legis- 
lation HB  352,  relating  to  a  curriculum 
for  Native  language  education. 
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3.  Estimated  cost:  1 )  Need  to  set  dollar 
amount  with  no  competition;  and  2) 
Examine  alternative  methods  of  cost 
delivery. 

4.  States  should  cooperate  with  tribes 
to  establish  tribal  government  and 
cultural  curricula  in  schools. 

5.  In  California  there  are  no  identifiable 
funds  available  for  literacy  programs 
for  Indian  tribes  and  communities 
from  state  sources.  With  no  statistical 
data,  the  lamentable  status  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  literacy  is  neither  confront- 
ed nor  challenged. 

6.  There  must  be  funding  to  develop 
tribal  and  urban  literacy  programs 
with  relevant  methodology,  curricula 
and  either  an  Indian  staff  or  staff 
trained  to  work  with  Ir^n  people, 

7.  Recognize  importance  of  American 
Indian  language  studies. 

8.  Indian  Education,  State  Departments 
of  Education  curriculum  frameworks, 
and  School  Districts  must  develop 
the  proper  curriculum  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. To  Indian  students,  it  must 
seem  that  they,  their  world  knowl- 
edge seems  at  odds  with  mainstream 
curriculum  and  they  have  difficulty 
fitting  in.  The  Indian  sense  of  self- 
worth  is  critical  for  efforts  toward  aca- 
demic achievement  and  is  so  often 
deteriorated  by  earlygrades. 

9.  Funding  should  be  provided  so  that 
community  members  and  elders  can 
develop  dictionaries,  handbooks, 
and  instructional  materials  such  as 
audio  tapes  and  computer  lessons  in 
Native  languages.  Funding  should 
also  be  included  for  necessary  tech- 
nical assistance. 


11.  It  is  well  documented  that  history  in 
schools  is  inaccurate  and  biased  to- 
ward the  Eurocentric  viewpoint;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  Native  and  non-Na- 
tive children  to  obtain  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  Native  cultural 
heritage  and  contributions;  there- 
fore, states  and  local  school  districts 
should  be  mandated  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  enhance  appreciation  of 
Native  and  non-Native  people  for  Na- 
tive cultural  heritage  and  contribu- 
tions. 

12.  Michigan  Department  of  Education's 
State  Board  Continuing  Education 
Unit  programs  should  include  oppor- 
tunities for  teachers  to  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs,  culture,  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  American  Indian 
students. 

13.  Michigan  American  Indian  students 
in  higher  education  are  often  victims 
of  misunderstandings  and  racial  in- 
tolerance both  intentional  and  unin- 
tentional. Recently,  situations  have 
been  exacerbated  by  the  use  of 
American  Indian  symbols  as  mascots 
for  college  athletic  teams. 

14.  State  core  curriculum  requirements 
should  require  the  infusion  of  Native 
culture  history,  language,  and  tradi- 
tions be  taught  in  all  aspects  of  the 
school  curriculum  (state  P.A.  25  leg- 
islation and  national  emphasis). 

H5.  That  all  policies  should  be  culturally, 
linguistically  and  developmental^ 
appropriate  and  should:  (a)  focus  on 
teaching  and  learning  with  the  stu- 
dents as  the  customer;  (b)  focus  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
Indian  students,  and  (c)  focus  atten- 
tion on  innovation  -  to  look  for  better 
ways  toenhance  learning. 


10.  Native  languages  must  be  accepted 
as  meeting  high  school  graduation 
requirements  and  college  entrance 
requirements. 
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16.  That  Bilingual  Education  (Title  VII) 
recognize  tribal  languages  in  the 
same  context  as  a  "second  lan- 
guage" (and  that  the  tribal  language 
be  recognized  for  admission  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  North 
Carolina). 

1 7.  State  and  local  regulations  and  man- 
dates must  be  implemented  to  en- 
sure the  inclusion  of  local  culture, 
history  and  language  within  the  cur- 
riculum. Schools  with  predominate 
Indian  student  enrollments  should  be 
given  specific  funds  to  develop  cur- 
riculum based  on  local  culture,  his- 
tory, and  language. 

1 8.  There  must  be  improved  support  for 
implementation,  accountability,  and 
availability  of  bilingual  programs  to 
maximize  the  outcome  and  intent  of 
the  Native  Language  Act. 

1 9.  Post  secondary  institutions  must  ac- 
cept native  languages  as  substitutes 
for  foreign  languages  requirements 
and  recognized  English  as  a  second 
language  for  native  speakers. 

20.  The  Navajo  language  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  4-Corners  area  and  throughout 
the  United  States  where  any  college 
or  university  receives  federal  funds 
as  meeting  the  competency  require- 
ment in  a  foreign  language  required 
by  many  college  degree  programs 
and  graduate  programs.  The  Navajo 
Nation  should  be  relied  upon  to  test 
competency  in  Navajo  language  un- 
derthis  proposal, 

21.  Funding  to  assist  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  curriculum  and  then 
to  staff  those  programs.  Staff  devel- 
opmentand  training. 


22.  Coordinate  with  already  existing  pro- 
grams (school  ESL)  and  then  have 
those  programs  geared  to  the  Native 
American  population.  (Indian  lan- 
guages) Mandate  that  ESL  programs 
in  areas  of  need  incorporate  lan- 
guage and  classes  geared  toward  the 
Native  American  culture. 

23.  Funding  to  hire  professionals  to  write 
thecurriculum. 


24.  Coordinate  with  state  departments  of 
education,  local  school  districts  and 
universities.  More  funding  through 
the  JOM  programs.  Funding  for  con- 
tinuation of  curriculum.  Tribal  com- 
mitment and  involvement. 

25.  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

26.  Accept  tribal  languages  as  viable  lan- 
guages to  be  used  in  the  same  con- 
text asforeign  languages. 

27.  Develop  special  strategies  for 
language  programs  in  urban  schools 
serving  Indian  children  to  ensure  lan- 
guage preservation  and  use  in  the 
face  of  limited  necessity  on  the  part  of 
predominantly  white  urban  schools. 

28.  Tribes,  states  and  educational  insti- 
tutions develop  philosophies  of  edu- 
cation which  recognize  the 
importance  of  diversity  and  pluralism 
in  our  schools  and  our  lives. 

29.  Current  curriculum  development 
projects  and  programs  such  as  the 
Integrated  Studies  Committee  of  the 
South  Dakota  Education  Associ- 
ation/National Education  Associ- 
ation, of  schools  such  as  Takini 
School,  Tiospa  Zina,  White  River 
School  District  and  Todd  County 
School  District  be  strengthened  and 
disseminated. 
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30.  Head  Start  teachers  recommended 
that  the  CDA  process  include  Indian 
cultural  specialty  areas  (as  is  done  for 
the  Spanish  culture)  in  recognition  of 
tribal  cultures. 

31 .  Design  a  bilingual  program  and  hire  a 
bilingual  teacher  for  the  Sioux  Falls 
and  Springfield  prison  facilities. 

32.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  change 
the  bilingual  Education  Act  to  allow 
the  teaching  of  tribal  languages 
where  possible.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  all  school  systems  allow 
students  to  substitute  tribal  language 
study  programs  in  lieu  of  foreign  lan- 
guage course  requirements. 

33.  We  recommend  that  special  extra- 
curricular activities  promoting  tribal 
culture  and  languages  be  established 
for  Indian  children  in  urban  settings 
who  are  cut  off  from  association  with 
theirtribes. 

34.  Racism  against  Indians  is  a  problem 
that  interferes  with  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  Indians  at 
all  educational  levels.  The  lack  of 
education  on  Indian  culture  that 
causes  the  racism  that  inhibits  an 
Indian's  education,  can  be  alleviated 
by  a  strong  presence  of  general  pub- 
lic education  on  Indian  culture,  family 
interaction  and  inherent  internal  tribal 
affiliation.  The  many  positive  contri- 
butions of  individual  Indians  and 
tribes  should  be  brought  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention.  Implementation  of 
these  goals  should  be  made  imme- 
diately through  creation  of  an  appro- 
priate office  and  the  allocation  of 
sufficientfunds. 

35.  Lack  of  an  articulated  core  Indian 
studies  curriculum  for  grades  K-1 2. 


36.  Integration  of  a  core  Indian  studies 
curriculum  replete  with  teacher  prep- 
aration, standards  and  objectives, 
curriculum  materials  and  enrichment 
activities  which  strengthen  Indian 
student  self -worth  and  academic  per- 
formance. 

37.  Greater  utilization  of  public  relations 
to  promote  a  positive  image  of  Native 
Americans  and  to  educate  the  larger 
non-Indian  population  as  the  diver- 
sity, direction,  and  activities  of  the 
Native  American  communities. 

38.  In  the  State  of  Utah,  a  "Core  Indian 
Studies"  curriculum  was  initiated 
with  one-half  already  in  place  in  the 
public  schools.  The  curriculum  title 
"Conquest  of  Indian  America"  needs 
to  be  completed  and  formerly  adopt- 
ed by  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  implementation. 

39.  Rigid  academic  and  special 
education  tests  must  deviate  to  in- 
clude cultural  differences  in  the  test- 
ing and  placementof  Indian  students. 

40.  Experience  with  tribal  languages, 
culture  and  traditior  .  ought  to  worth 
graduate  credit.  Cultural  traditions 
need  to  be  recognized  as  viable  and 
need  to  be  rewarded. 

41 .  The  state  laws  should  require  Indian 
culture  and  languages  as  legitimate 
courses  for  public  schools.  The 
graduation  requirements  could  in- 
clude these  courses.  These  courses 
would  be  taught  by  Indian 
professionals. 

42.  Provide  that,  as  a  state  educational 
goal,  and  expectation,  every  school 
board  would  be  required  to  provide  an 
instructional  program  designed  to 
pupils  at  all  grade  levels  an  under- 
standing of  human  relations,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  Blacks,  Hispanics 
and  Native  Americans. 
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43.  Language  and  cultural  education 
needs  ongoing  support.  These  pro- 
grams help  students  develop  a 
strong  sense  of  identity  and  to  allow 
the  community  more  input  into  their 
children's  education.  **' 

44.  Certification: 

Alternative  certification  programs  for 
teachers  need  to  be  implemented  in 
Native  languages  to  help  start  these 
programs. 

Teachers  in  Indian  communities 
should  be  required  to  complete  cer- 
tification programs  designed  to  sen- 
sitize them  to  local  needs,  culture, 
values  and  traditions.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  designed  by  tribes, 
but  should  be  equivalent  to  state  cer- 
tification procedures. 

That  the  certification  process  of  all 
educators  (teachers,  counselors,  ad- 
ministrators, both  Native  and  non- 
Native)  include  a  reflection  of 
accurate  cultural  resources  and  in- 
formation. 

Design  and  implement  training  pro- 
grams in  colleges  and  universities 
which  require  teachers  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of;  sensitivity  toward  and  ability 
to  implement  programs  in  the 
schools. 

All  state  teacher  certification  lan- 
guage programs  must  be  amended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  P.L.  101-477 
which  allows  American  Indians  fluent 
in  their  language  to  teach  in  public 
schools  for  a  public  school  language 
program. 

State  agencies,  institutions,  and 
individuals  are  encouraged,  where 
appropriate,  to  provide  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  American  Indian  history 
and  culture. 

Consider  stricter  requirements  for 
counseling  degrees  (internships, 
more  classes  specific  to  Indian  learn- 
ing styles  and  social  development). 
At  least  require  an  orientation  to 
multi-cultural  or  Indian  emphasis. 


Education  certification  requirements 
should  be  adjusted  and  funds  be 
made  available  for  tribal  el- 
ders individuals  to  be  brought  into  the 
classroom  as  recognized  instructors 
receiving  renumeration  to  It  :h  lan- 
guage, tribal  culture  and  teacher 
training. 

Set  a  required  competence  level  in 
teaching  culturally  different  children 
for  all  recipients  of  a  teaching  certif- 
icate. 

The  USOE  teacher  certification  of- 
fice, colleges  of  education  and  Indian 
educators  to  form  a  standing 
multicultural  standards  and  course 
content  committee.  The  committee 
to  develop,  implement,  adjust  and 
monitor  the  standards  and  courses 
required.  Such  course  to  be  man- 
datory for  teacher  certification.  A 
suggested  minimum  of  nine  credit 
hours  for  Indian  education  courses. 

Cultural  and  language  requirements 
for  teachers  should  include  that  all 
teachers  be  required  to  take  lan- 
guage and  cultural  classes  before 
teaching  predominantly  American  In- 
dian student  populations,  and  that 
they  study  the  languages  and  cul- 
tures of  the  students  they  will  teach. 


Federal  Issues 


Additional  Federal  funding  should  be 
made  available  to  promote 
multicultural  education  appreciation, 
awareness  to  develop  and  enhance  a 
global  perspective. 

Bilingual  laws  must  be  amended  to 
strengthen  Native  language  instruc- 
tion and  preservation  through  the 
classification  process. 
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3.  Consensus  in  recommending  in- 
creased funding  for  teaching  of  Na- 
tive languages.  Native  language 
instruction  must  be  equal  to  and  re- 
ceive recognition  and  acceptance  in 
the  curriculum  as  other  languages  in 
curriculum  offerings.  Support  for  SB 
1595,  Native  Language  Enhance- 
ment Act  from  the  regional  WHCIE 
required.  Support  for  the  State  Legis- 
lation HB352,  relatingtoacurriculum 
for  Native  languageeducation. 

4.  Estimated  cost: 

1.  Need  to  set  dollar  amount  with 
no  competition. 

2.  Examine  alternative  methods  of 
costdelivery. 

5.  US  Senate  Bill  #  1 595  for  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  Alaska  Na- 
tive languages  must  be  supported. 

6.  The  conference  participants  also 
suggested  that  creation  of  tribal  col- 
leges within  the  State  of  Alaska. 

7.  Gifted  and  Talented  Programs  must 
be  re-defined  to  allow  better  partici- 
pation from  Indian  children.  Aca- 
demic achievement  is  only  one 
measure  of  gifted  and  talented  peo- 
ple. Indian  cultures  recognized  lead- 
ership, spiritual  leadership,  artistic 
and  traditional  leadership  as  qualities 
desired  inyouth  and  adulthood. 

8.  There  must  be  funding  to  develop 
tribal  and  urban  literacy  programs 
with  relevant  methodology,  curricula 
and  either  an  Indian  staff  or  staff 
trained  to  work  with  Indian  people. 

9.  Demoralizing  U.S.  backed  literacy 
policies  for  American  Indians  have 
instilled  a  distrust  and  adversity  to- 
wards Federal  and  public  educational 
systems  which  hinders  both  Indian 
students  and  Indian  adults  from  read- 
ily participating  in  learning  programs. 


10.  Recognize  importance  of  American 
Indian  language  studies. 

11.  A  national  policy  mandating  that  cur- 
riculum be  written  reflectiveof  culture 
of  local  American  Indian  community. 

1 2.  Indian  Education,  state  Departments 
of  Education  curriculum  frameworks, 
and  School  Districts  must  develop 
the  proper  curriculum  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. To  Indian  students,  it  must 
seem  that  they,  their  people  and  his- 
tory do  not  matter  or  have  been  for- 
gotten. As  a  consequence,  their 
world  knowledge  seems  at  odds  with 
mainstream  curriculum  and  they 
have  difficulty  fitting  in.  The  Indian 
sense  of  self-worth  is  critical  for  ef- 
forts toward  academic  achievement 
and  is  so  often  deteriorated  by  early 
grades. 

13.  Funding  should  be  provided  so  that 
community  members  and  elders  can 
develop  dictionaries,  handbooks, 
and  instructional  materials  such  as 
audio  tapes  and  computer  lessons  in 
Native  languages.  Funding  should 
also  be  included  for  necessary  tech- 
nical assistance. 

14.  Programs  for  Native  people,  adults 
and  children,  should  be  culturally,  lin- 
guistically, and  developmental^  ap- 
propriate. 

15.  That  the  BIA  unequivocally  support 
and  fund  Indian  language  instruction 
throughout  the  educational  process. 
Responsibility:  OIEP,  Congress, 
Tribes  and  individuals. 


1 6.  We  recommend  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion be  introduced  and  enacted  to 
support  and  expand  the  impact  of  the 
Native  American  Languages  Act. 
Recommend  federal  legislation  to 
mandate  state  design  of  multi-cul- 
tural instruction  to  include  specific 
instruction  in  Native  American  cul- 
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ture  and  histories,  not  limited  to  trea- 
ties and  languages.  The  design  to 
include  specific  ties  to  teacher  cer- 
tification and  monitoring  to  determine 
state  and  district  adherence  to  legis- 
lation. 

17.  Early  Childhood  Education  is  under- 
funded and  not  recognized  in  some 
federal  programs.  Title  V  does  not 
include  Pre-school  programs.  The 
keys  to  educational  success  are 
good  building  blocks.  These  include: 
good  prenatal  care,  a  good  homelife 
and  high  self-esteem.  Legislation 
and  program  support  needs  to  ad- 
dress these  issues.  We  need  legisla- 
tion that  will  promote  the  traditional 
tribal  concepts  of  home  and  family ,  of 
the  extended  family  that  supports  the 
child. 

18.  Classes  and  programs  need  to  be 
developed  and  implemented  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity with  BIA  and  Department  of 
Education  financial  support. 

19.  Legislation 

Legislatively  target  dollars  for  imple- 
mentation. 

Legislation  requiring  LEA's  and 
states  to  submit  plans  of  implementa- 
tion and  operation  to  meet  this  goal. 

Title  V  legislative  changes  allowing 
more  realistic  paperwork  require- 
mentfor  small  vs.  large  grants. 

The  President  and  Congress  nust 
amend  or  draft  legislation  to  ensure 
coordination  of  resources,  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  and  access  to 
those  instruction  related  services. 

The  President  and  Congress  must 
provide  newinitiativestoprotect,  pre- 
serve, and  promote  one  of  America's 
most  important  and  precious  re- 
sources: diversity  of  its  culture  and 
people.  They  mustappropriate  funds 


to  implement  the  Native  American 
Language  Act  and  strengthen  the  Na- 
tive American  Religious  Freedom 
Act. 

20.  That  all  policies  should  be  culturally, 
linguistically  and  developmental^ 
appropriate  and  should:  (a)  focus  on 
teaching  and  learning  with  the  stu- 
dents as  the  customer;  (b)  focus  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
Indian  students,  and  (c)  focus  atten- 
tion on  innovation  -  to  look  for  better 
waystoenhancelearning. 

21.  That  Bilingual  Education  (Title  VII) 
recognize  tribal  languages  in  the 
same  context  as  a  "second  lan- 
guage" (and  that  the  tribal  language 
be  recognized  for  admission  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  North 
Carolina). 

22.  Amend  Title  Vof  the  Indian  Education 
Act  to  include  provisions  for  a  new 
title  with  new  appropriations  to  State 
Education  Agencies  (SEA),  to  ad- 
dress issue*  of  accountability,  pro- 
vide training  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate cultural  and  language  pro- 
grams, and  provide  teacher 
in-service  education  in  public 
schools. 


23.  Amend  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1 988  (PL  1 00-297,  part  501 )  to  make 
Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
American  Indian  communities  enti- 
tlement rather  than  competitive  pro- 
grams. 

24.  Through  Federal  policy  cultural 
literacy  be  rebuilt,  including 
relearning  American  Indian  lan- 
guages, with  the  same  level  of  effort  it 
took  to  destroy  the  cultural  founda- 
tion of  American  Indians. 

25.  NCA  standards  evaluation  of  school 
reflect  diversity  of  faculty  and  inclu- 
sion of  cultural  curriculum. 
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26.  There  must  be  improved  support  for 
implementation,  accountability,  and 
availability  of  bilingual  programs  to 
maximize  the  outcome  and  intent  of 
the  Native  Language  Act. 

27.  A  study  must  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  traits  of  effective  teachers  of 
Native  American  students.  The  study 
must  also  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive instructional  strategies  and 
methods  as  well  as  identifying  the 
learning  styles  of  Native  American 
students. 

28.  The  Navajo  language  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  collegesand  universities 
of  the  4-Corners  area  and  throughout 
the  United  States  where  any  college 
or  university  receives  federal  funds 
as  meeting  the  competency  require- 
ment in  a  foreign  language  required 
by  many  college  degree  programs 
and  graduate  programs.  The  Navajo 
Nation  should  be  relied  upon  to  test 
competency  in  Navajo  language  un- 
der this  proposal. 

29.  Coordinate  with  already  existing  pro- 
grams (school  ESL)  and  then  have 
those  programs  geared  to  the  Native 
American  population.  (Indian  lan- 
guages). Mandate  that  ESL  pro- 
grams in  areas  in  need  incorporate 
language  and  classes  geared  toward 
the  Native  American  culture. 

30.  Funding  to  assist  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cultural  curriculum  and  then 
to  staff  those  program.  Staff  develop- 
mentand  training. 

Funding  to  hire  professionals  to  write 
thecurriculum. 

32.  Coordinate  with  state  departments  of 
education,  local  school  districts  and 
universities.  More  funding  through 
the  JOM  programs.  Funding  for  con- 
tinuation of  curriculum.  Tribal  com- 
mitmentand  involvement. 

33.  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 


34.  Change  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
to  allow  the  teaching  of  tribal  lan- 
guages, 

35.  Current  curriculum  development 
projects  and  programs  such  as  the 
Integrated  Studies  Committee  of  the 
South  Dakota  Education  Associ- 
ation/National Education  Associ- 
ation, of  schools  such  as  Takini 
School,  Tiospa  Zina,  White  River 
School  District  and  Todd  County 
School  District  be  strengthened  and 
disseminated. 

36.  Head  Start  teachers  recommended 
that  the  CDA  process  include  Indian 
cultural  specialty  areas  (as  is  done  for 
the  Spanish  culture)  in  recognition  of 
tribal  cultures. 

37.  Allocate  adequate  funding  to  the  Mi- 
nority Languages  Act  and  allow 
priorities  to  be  set  by  tribes  as  to  their 
language  needs. 

38.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  change 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  allow 
the  teaching  of  tribal  languages 
where  possible.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  all  school  systems  allow 
students  to  substitute  tribal  language 
study  programs  in  lieu  of  foreign  lan- 
guage course  requirements. 

39.  We  recommend  that  special  extra- 
curricular activities  promoting  tribal 
culture  and  languages  be  established 
for  Indian  children  in  urban  settings 
who  are  cut  off  from  association  with 
theirtribes. 

40.  Racism  against  Indians  is  a  problem 
that  interferes  with  the  education  op- 
portunities available  to  Indians  at  all 
educational  levels.  The  lack  of  edu- 
cation on  Indian  culture  that  causes 
the  racism  that  inhibits  an  Indian's 
education,  can  be  alleviated  by  a 
strong  presence  of  general  public 
education  on  Indian  culture,  family 
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interaction  and  inherent  internal  tribal 
affiliation.  The  many  positive  contri- 
butions of  individual  Indians  and 
tribes  should  be  brought  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention.  Implementation  of 
these  goals  should  be  made  imme- 
diately through  creation  of  an  appro- 
priate office  and  the  allocation  of 
sufficientfunds. 

41.  Lack  of  an  articulated  core  Indian 
studiescurriculum  for  grades  K-12. 

42.  Integration  of  a  core  Indian  studies 
curriculum  replete  with  teacher  prep- 
aration, standards  and  objectives, 
curriculum  materials  and  enrichment 
activities  which  strengthen  Indian 
student  self-worth  and  academic  per- 
formance, 

43.  Greater  utilization  of  public  relations 
to  promote  a  positive  image  of  Native 
Americans  and  to  educate  the  larger 
non-Indian  population  as  to  the  diver- 
sity, direction,  and  activities  of  the 
Native  American  communities, 

44.  Experience  with  tribal  languages, 
culture  and  traditions  ought  to  worth 
graduate  credit.  Cultural  traditions 
need  to  be  recognized  as  viable  and 
need  to  be  rewarded. 

45.  Title  VII  should  be  amended  to  allow 
the  teaching  of  Indian  languages  as  a 
legitimate  course  of  study. 

46.  Language  and  cultural  education 
needs  ongoing  support.  These  pro- 
grams help  students  develop  a 
strong  sense  of  identity  and  to  allow 
the  community  more  input  into  their 
children'seducation. 


Other 

1 .  Grad  uate  research  programs  need  to 
focus  on  issues  which  will  benefit 
Native  people. 

2.  Urban: 

There  must  be  funding  to  develop 
tribal  and  urban  literacy  programs 
with  relevant  methodology,  curricula 
and  either  an  Indian  staff  or  staff 
trained  to  work  with  Indian  people. 

On-site  visitations,  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  call  link-ups  with  other 
schools,  community  colleges,  Indian 
colleges,  and  urban  and  reservation 
schools  are  particularly  important  for 
Colorado's  Native  students  to  main- 
tain language  acquisition  and  stimu- 
late interest  in  traditional  cultures. 

Maintenance  of  tribal  cultures  is 
dependent  on  young  people  learning 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  in  their  own 
languages.  Although  it  is  easier  to 
provide  instruction  in  Native  lan- 
guages in  schools  adjacent  to  res- 
ervation, it  is  equally  important  for 
youth  in  urban  schools. 

Develop  special  strategies  for  lan- 
guage programs  in  urban  schools 
serving  Indian  children  to  ensure  lan- 
guage preservation  and  use  in  the 
face  of  limited  necessity  on  the  part  of 
predominantly  white  urban  schools. 

We  recommend  that  special  extra- 
curricular activities  promoting  tribal 
culture  and  languages  be  established 
for  Indian  children  in  urban  settings 
who  are  cut  off  from  association  with 
theirtribes. 

3.  Provide  for  a  Federally  funded  state- 
level  resource  center  for  Indian  edu- 
cation which  would  assist  teachers  in 
providing  instruction  to  Indian  chil- 
dren, with  relevant,  as  well  as  up- 
to-date  materials  and  techniques  of 
instruction. 
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Networking  as  well  as  sharing  of 
historically  relevant  materials  pro- 
motes the  understanding  and  educa- 
tion of  Native  and  Non  -  Native  pe  opl  e . 

Develop  curriculum  and  work  on  a 
statewide  and  National  clearing- 
house to  specialize  in  printing  of  Na- 
tive American  cultural  curriculum. 


Centers  should  be  established  which 
focus  on  Native  language  issues; 
provide  technical  assistance  in  de- 
veloping language  assessments, 
and  conduct  research  on  Native  lan- 
guage programs. 
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TOPIC  8 
ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  LIFE- 
LONG LEARNING 

Categories  have  been  developed  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 

1.  StudentConcerns 

2.  Family  Issues 

3.  Community/Tribal  Issues 

4.  Educational  Institution  Issues 

5.  State  Issues 

6.  Federal  Issues 

7.  Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  be  easier  to  identify  and  secure. 


Student  Issues 

1.  By  the  year  2000,  Vocation- 
al/technical education  will  be  avail- 
able to  Indian  students  who  qualify  for 
such  specialized  training. 

2.  Expand  new  or  alternate  sources  of 
revenue  to  fund  adult  education  pro- 
grams for  state  and  federal  tribes  and 
communities. 


3.     Career  Development: 

Career  orientation  should  begin  at  a 
very  e^rly  age. 


Life  skills  and  career  education  must 
be  provided. 

Vocational  programs  must  have 
trained  Native  counselors  and  be  fo- 
cused on  jobs  of  the  future  as  well  as 
preparation  for  traditional  occupa- 
tions. 

Career  awareness  programs  and  in- 
teraction with  Native  role  models  are 
important  in  presenting  ;o  young  peo- 
ple the  number  of  options  available  to 
them. 

Job  placement. 

Being  able  to  provide  for  one's  own 
basic  economic  needs  --  to  have  the 
fundamental  abilities  to  read  direc- 
tions, fill  out  job  applications,  inter- 
view for  jobs,  interact  successfully  in 
the  workplace,  solve  problems,  and 
function  effectively  in  the  working 
world  is  important  for  economic  se- 
curity and  self-esteem.  Schools  need 
to  prepare  students  for  a  rapidly 
changing  and  highly  technological 
world.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge 
that  the  jobs  of  the  future  may  not 
exist  at  this  time,  Vocational  skills 
must  include  ability  to  adapt,  retrain, 
and  learn  through  life.  To  send  stu- 
dents away  from  twelve  years  of 
schooling  without  the  ability  to  work  in 
productive  and  meaningful  ways  can- 
not be  tolerated  by  Native  people,  We 
must  look  to  the  future  and  demand 
that  schools  prepare  students  for  re- 
sponsible roles  in  this  new  century. 

Students  need  career  awareness 
programs,  careers  which  focus  on 
professional  careers,  not  just  cn 
technical  and  vocational  education 
and  pre-professional  academic  work 
needs  to  be  referenced  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  plans  of  the  Na- 
vajo Nation  so  that  students  can 
perceive  real  incentives  for  achieve- 
ment in  school  and  the  Navajo  Nation 
can  use  the  schools  to  prepare  its 
people  to  work  in  a  developing  econ- 
omy. 
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Training  for  vocational  roles,  as  a 
priority,  should  encourage  thinking 
skills,  including  problem-solving,  de- 
cision-making, critical  thinking,  and 
creativity. 

Continue  tuition  waiver/increase  to 
include  voc/ed  training  programs. 

Have  students  work  on  employment 
skills. 

Any  post-secondary  education  plan 
needs  to  recognize  the  need  of  older 
Navajo  students,  many  of  whom  have 
jobs  and  families  and  are  pursuing 
their  post-secondary  education  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  without  geo- 
graphic mobility.  The  Navajo  post- 
secondary  education  plan  must 
include  ways  to  meet  the  career  de- 
velopment and  continuing  education 
needs  of  these  hardworking  Navajo 
people. 

To  increase  the  availability  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  Navajo  peo- 
ple and  completion  rates  in 
post-secondary  programs,  financial 
aid  resources  need  to  be  evaluated, 
increased,  and  changed  in  their  re- 
quirements. More  room  must  be  giv- 
en to  meeting  developmental 
education  needs  as  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's college  program.  More  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
students  with  children  and  families 
and  students  who  are  working.  New 
sources  of  financial  aid  need  to  be 
developed  and  old  sources  reacti- 
vated. More  IHS  support  for  students 
studying  to  be  nurses,  doctors  or  hu- 
man services  workers  is  needed. 


Family  Issues 

1 .  Literacy  programs  for  parents  should 
be  supported  and  more  adequately 
funded. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 

1.  Large  regional  corporations  should 
look  at  ways  of  developing  jobs  for  the 
shareholders. 


2.  Local  governments,  as  well  as  school 
districts  need  to  look  at  training  local 
people  for  the  jobs  they  offer. 

3.  Provide  new  or  alternate  sources  of 
revenue  to  fund  adult  education  pro- 
grams for  state  and  Federal  tribes 
and  communities. 

4.  It  must  be  noted  that,  in  terms  of  many 
Indian  adults,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  create  a  greater  incentive 
than  presently  exists  for  learning. 
When  high  school,  post-secondary 
and  even  college  graduates  cannot 
find  jobs  on  reservations,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  motivation  for  learning. 
On  a  number  of  reservations,  many 
Indian  adults  are  surviving,  are  even 
living  good  lives,  without  bothering  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  or  to  speak 
much  English. 

5.  Schools  must  function  as  a  resource 
for  parents  and  community  mem- 
bers, providing  adult  education,  ac- 
tivities for  senior  citizens,  foster 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  ac- 
tively involving  the  community  as  a 
whole  in  the  educational  process. 

6.  Partnerships  should  be  created  with 
private  businesses  and  corporat'  ns 
to  develop  such  things  as  mentor 
programs  and  funding  for  up-to-date 
equipmentfor  vocational  programs. 

7.  Work  with  community  members  to 
organize  career  days/fairs  spon- 
sored by  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. Responsibility:  Individuals, 
Tribesand  Indian  communities. 
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8.  Retention  of  adults  in  adult  education 
programs  could  be  helped  by  strong 
supportive  services  such  as:  child 
care,  transportation,  counseling,  tu- 
toring and  job  placement. 

9.  Assure  American  Indian  Communi- 
ties the  opportunity  to  develop  Adult 
Education  programs. 

1 0.  Increase  funds  at  tribal  level  for  pro- 
grams. 

1 1 .  Provide  needed  certification  among 
parents,  tribal  groups  to  be  used  as 
needed. 

12.  Affirmative  Action  programs. 

13.  Special  directives  for  tribal  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  which  require 
completion  of  high  school. 

14.  Increased  involvement  with  local 
consortium  to  create  better  coordina- 
tion and  recruitment, 

1 5.  The  Navajo  Nation  should  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted  to  contract  all 
special  education  programs  operat- 
ed by  or  through  the  BIA.  The  Navajo 
Nation  should  alec  be  assisted  to 
contract  and  provide  all  federally  sup- 
ported services  for  persons  with  dis- 
abilities for  which  Navajo  people  are 
eligible.  This  would  allow  the  Navajo 
Nation  to  provide  a  continuum  of  ser- 
vices could  serve  as  a  model  for  tri- 
bally  operated  services  to  disabled 
persons.  Contracting  of  BIAadult  and 
vocational  education  would  be  con- 
sistent with  this  proposal  as  well. 

1 6.  Community  based  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  (JTPA tribal  funding). 

17.  Tribal  involvement  planning/pilot 
project. 

1 8.  Equitable  access  to  programs  for  out- 
lying communities. 


19.  Develop  adult  education  programs 
which  enhance  skills  of  grassroots 
leaders  and  familiarize  them  with  ob- 
stacles to  change  and  with  global 
perspectives  abouttribal  concerns. 

20.  To  implement  multi-disciplinary  and 
multiple  strategies  for  adult  educa- 
tion and  community  education  ser- 
vices. 

21.  To  focus  adult  education  on  literacy 
in  tribal  and  Euro-American  knowl- 
edge following  established  tribal 
standards. 

22.  Develop  adult  and  community  edu- 
cation programs,  strategies,  policies, 
and  standards  through  collaboration 
of  educators,  elders,  parents,  and 
tribal  leaders. 

23.  There  is  a  general  consensus  that 
increased  funding  is  necessary  for  all 
levels  of  educational  services  from 
pre-natal  to  death.  There  is  a  general 
consensus  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
mechanism  that  allows  tribes  to  ac- 
cess direct  funding  to  administer  and 
provide  these  educational  services. 

24.  Support  life-long  learning. 

25.  Raise  our  expectations  of  ourselves 
and  our  programs,  i.e.,  build  self- 
esteem  from  the  ground  up. 

26.  The  purpose  of  education  needs  to 
go  beyond  the  goal  of  becoming  em  ■ 
ployable.  Education  is  intertwined 
with  a  person's  ability  to  be  involved 
in  many  different  aspects  of  life  -- 
from  religion,  to  art,  sports,  politics, 
physical  and  emotional  survival.  Edu- 
cation is  more  than  academic  learn- 
ing. 
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Educational  Institution  Issues 

1 .  Parents: 

The  schools  must  keep  their  doors 
open  for  public  access  by  expanding 
community  school  services  for  par- 
ents to  use  math  and  reading  labs 
such  as  are  provided  in  Chapter  I 
schools.  Schools  must  change  nega- 
tive attitudes  towards  parents  about 
not  being  involved  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  We  need  to  educate 
parents  about  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities and  establish  policies  locally  so 
parents  are  active  partners  in  educa- 
tion. 

2.  School  boards  must  set  aside  their 
political  agendas,  must  educate 
themselves  to  the  dynamics  of  youth 
at  risk  and  must  have  the  courage  to 
accept  and  support  the  fundamental 
changes  in  our  schools  that  are  des- 
perately needed  for  students  at  risk 
who  come  to  our  classrooms  with  the 
need  to  learn.  To  prepare  school 
boards  for  this  complex  task,  funding 
must  be  made  available  by  DOE  for 
school  board  training,  appropriate  for 
Native  villages  and  urban  areas. 

3.  Schools  should  provide  vocation- 
al/trades programs  for  all  students  to 
acquire  entry-level  work  skills,  espe- 
cially for  non-college  bound  and  spe- 
cial needs  students  to  assist 
economic  development  of  tribes, 

4.  This  should  be  a  national,  state  and 
tribal  goal  for  all  adults,  even  though  it 
poses  a  monumental  task.  The 
restructuring  of  schools  and  the  edu- 
cational process  itself  must  focus 
upon  learning  as  a  life-time  process. 
Ideally,  especially  in  reservation 
settings,  schools  should  be 
restructured  into  learning  centers, 
encompassing  early  childhood 
through  adult  education.  The  linger- 
ing concept  of  a  non-month  school 
year  and  a  six  or  seven  hour  school 


day  must  be  transformed  into  the 
concept  that  schools  are  learning 
centers  with  services  available  to  all 
people,  all  day  and  all  year. 

Infrastructure: 

Many  vocational  programs  require 
extensive  equipment,  such  as  com- 
puters. Outdated  equipment  will  only 
prepare  students  for  outdated  occu- 
pations. Students  learn  by  doing  and 
they  must  have  adequate  access  to 
appropriate  equipment. 

Curriculum: 

Improvements  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  vocational-technical  skills  within 
the  regular  high  school  curriculum . 

Schools  should  include  Life  Manage- 
ment Skills  instruction  within  the  cur- 
riculum to  empower  students  to 
make  critical  decisions  concerning 
careers,  parenting,  andfuture  educa- 
tional plans. 

Classes  that  pertain  to  tribal  busi- 
ness, i.e.,  business  administration, 
tribal  government  should  be  devel- 
oped and  offered  at  technical 
schools. 

Implement  skills  classes  (i.e.,  social, 
academic,  independentliving). 

Establish  secondary  level  alternative 
schools  for  Indian  drop-outs  where 
academic,  vocational,  and  cultural 
subjects  can  be  studied. 

Adult  education  programs  including 
vocational  agricultural  programs  be 
implemented  by  tribal  colleges  and 
institutions  serving  urban  popula- 
tions. 

Institute  appropriate  career/  educa- 
tion awareness  programs  in  high 
schools  and  invite  parent/community 
groups  to  participate. 
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1 0.  Continue  support  programs  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the 
recruitment  and  retention  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Indian  student  beyond 
high  school. 


State  Issues 

1 .  Small  business  programs  need  tc  be 
taught  in  rural  Alaska. 

2.  Expand  distance  delivery  programs 
at  the  local  level. 

3.  Local  governments,  as  well  as  school 
districts  need  to  look  at  training  local 
peopleforthe  jobs  they  offer. 

4.  By  the  year  2000,  state  and  Federal 
governments  should  appropriate 
adult  education  funds  above  the  lev- 
els now  provided  for  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  in  order  to  meet  their 
uniqueneeds. 

5.  Native  adults  must  have  access  to 
literacy,  adult  basic,  GED,  and  life 
skills  education  through  entitlement 
funding. 

6.  Implement  alternative  educational, 
vocational  and  leadership  programs 
for  students  "at  risk."  Responsibility: 
State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, tribes  andF.G.C.IA,  Inc. 

7.  Native  Americans  will  be  includ- 
ed/targeted for  all  funds  available  for 
special  education  and  vocational 
needs,  regardless  of  age.  Respon- 
sibility: Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

8.  All  projects/programs  should  be 
required  to  do  outreach  to  Native 
Americans  within  that  program's  ser- 
vice area.  Responsibility:  Federal, 
State,  local  education  agencies  and 
other  adult  education  programs,  in- 
cluding J. T.P.A. 


9.  Certification: 

Encourage  states  to  overhaul  their 
adult  education  teacher  certifications 
to  address  culturally-diverse  stu- 
dents. 

10.  Redirect  adult  education  funding  to 
make  more  adult  facilities  and  pro- 
grams available  such  as  distance- 
learning  options  (correspondence, 
video-tape,  audio-tape,  satellite, 
Telenet,  etc.). 

1 1 .  Develop  outreach  programs  that  en- 
hance self-esteem,  encourage  per- 
sonal development  and  promote 
life-long  learning  skills. 

1 2.  Expand  the  services  of  adult  literacy 
programs  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
American  Indian  people. 

1 3.  States  must  provide  funds  to  Ameri- 
can Indian  communities  to  develop 
Adult  Education  programs. 

14.  Increase  funds  for  Indian  Cen- 
ters/training and  employment,  in- 
cluding remedial  training  as  needed . 

15.  More  monies  should  be  appro- 
priated to  address  the  needs  of  adults 
who  are  interested  in  vocational 
skills. 

16.  If  we  are  to  indeed  be  successful  in 
these  goals  to  perpetuate  positive 
change,  we  must  insist  on  a  con- 
certed effort  which  will  encourage 
those  individuals  striving  for  higher 
education  or  vocational  training  the 
opportunity  through  adequately  pro- 
portionedfunding. 

1 7.  Development/funding  of  an  adult  vo- 
cational education  program. 

18.  increased  dollars  for  existing 
programs  (ABE-Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion) programs.  More  funding. 
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19.  Coordination  of  state-local  existing 
programs. 

20.  Adult  education,  including  the  states' 
responsibility  in  providing  state-ad- 
ministered Federal  adult  education 
funds  and  state  funds  to  Tribes  and 
communities  must  be  given  priority 
and  adequate  funding. 

21 .  Adult  and  community  education  at  all 
education  levels  with  equal  status  to 
other  programs  and  disciplines. 

22.  Provide  money  for  community  edu- 
cational programs. 

23.  Improve  the  quality  and  pay  for 
ABE/GED  instructors. 

24.  Increase  the  higher  educational  and 
vocational-technical  allocations  for 
tribes. 


Federal  Issues 

1.  Continue  to  fund  vocational/  tech- 
nical education  through  the  federal 
vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  the  public  and  tribal  schools . 

2.  Provide  funding  for  Federal  and  state 
recognized  tribes  and  communities 
who  qualify  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training. 

3.  This  goal  would  not  change  present 
funding;  additional  funding  will  be 
necessary  for  tribal  and  community 
vocational  programs. 

4.  By  the  year  2000,  state  and  Federal 
governments  should  appropriate 
adult  education  funds  above  the  lev- 
els now  provided  for  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  in  order  to  meet  their 
unique  needs. 


5.  Native  adults  must  have  access  to 
literacy,  adult  basic,  GED,  and  life 
skills  education  through  entitlement 
funding. 

6.  Native  Americans  will  be  includ- 
ed/targeted for  all  funds  available  for 
special  education  and  vocational 
needs,  regardless  of  age.  Respon- 
sibility: Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

7.  The  Federal  government  must 
charge  states  with  developing  spe- 
cial funding  formulae  to  enable  adult 
Indians  and  Native  Americans  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  academic,  voca- 
tional and  technical  skills  needed  to 
become  literate  and  gain  meaningful 
employment.  Responsibility:  Federal 
Government. 

8.  States  should  be  mandated  by  Fed- 
eral Government  to  include  Indians 
and  Native  Americans  on  the  I.P.E.D. 
form  as  they  do  with  other  student 
populations  in  Vocational  Education. 
Responsibility:  Federal  Government. 

9.  All  projects/programs  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  outreach  to  Native 
Americans  within  that  program's  ser- 
vice area.  Responsibility:  Federal, 
State,  local  education  agencies  and 
other  adult  education  programs,  in- 
cluding J. T.P.A. 

10.  Redirect  adult  education  funding  to 
make  more  adult  facilities  and  pro- 
grams available  such  as  distance- 
learning  options  (correspondence, 
video-tape,  audio-tape,  satellite, 
Telenet,  etc.). 

1 1 .  Develop  outreach  programs  that  en- 
hance self-esteem,  encourage  per- 
sonal development  and  promote 
life-long  learning  skills. 

1 2.  Expand  the  services  of  adult  literacy 
programs  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
American  Indian  people. 
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13.  Increase  funds  for  Indian  cen- 
terS/training  and  employment,  in- 
cluding remedial  training  as  needed. 

1 4.  More  monies  should  be  appropriated 
to  address  the  needs  of  adults  who 
are  interested  in  vocational  skills. 

15.  That  more  accessible  and  stronger 
efforts  be  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  assure  job  training  and 
employment  for  the  unemployed  and 
the  underemployed;  that  all  other 
Federally  related  programs  be  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  see  to 
what  extent  these  other  Federal  pro- 
grams might  support  and  encourage 
efforts  toward  the  National  Education 
Goals;  and  that  stronger  partnerships 
be  encouraged  by  the  /ederal  level  for 
businesses,  industries  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  work  in  a 
collaborative  manner  to  assist  Indian 
students  in  achieving  these  National 
Education  Goals  by  theyear  2000. 

16.  A  program  such  as  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  is  needed  once 
again.  In  addition,  educational  loans 
for  Native  Americans  should  be  es- 
tablished to  assist  students  unable  to 
obtain  grants  of  financial  assistance 
fortheireducation. 

17.  If  we  are  to  indeed  be  successful  in 
these  goals  to  perpetuate  positive 
change,  we  must  insist  on  a  con- 
certed effort  which  will  encourage 
those  individuals  striving  for  higher 
education  or  vocational  training  the 
opportunity  through  adequately  pro- 
portioned funding. 

1 8.  Development  funding  of  an  adult  vo- 
cational education  program. 

19.  Increased  dollars  for  existing 
programs  (ABE-Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion) programs.  Morefunding. 

20.  Establish  a  formula  for  adult  educa- 
tion with  the  base  amount  of  funding 
for  each  Tribal  program. 


21.  Fundingforvocationaltraining. 

22.  Use  adult  education  monies  to  help 
with  early  childhood  programs. 

23.  Adult  education,  including  the  states' 
responsibility  in  providing  state-ad- 
ministered federal  adult  education 
funds  and  state  funds  to  Tribes  and 
communities  must  be  given  priority 
and  adequate  funding. 

24.  Adult  and  community  education  at  all 
education  levels  with  equal  status  to 
other  programs  and  disciplines, 

25.  Conduct  an  assessment  of  needs  of 
Indian  inmates  for  design  of  educa- 
tion services. 

26.  Balance  education,  law  and  policy  to 
encourage  both  professional  and  vo- 
cational education. 

27.  Title  V:  Public  schools  in  general  are 
not  providing  quality  educational  ser- 
vices. The  adult  education  program 
should  be  changed  from  being  dis- 
cretionary funding  to  being  a  formula 
program.  More  and  more  individuals 
need  adult  education  services. 

28.  Provide  money  for  community  edu- 
cational programs. 

29.  Improve  the  quality  and  pay  for 
ABE  GEDinstructors. 

30.  Increase  money  available  totribes  for 
vocational,  technical  education  pur- 
poses. Increase  student  grants  to  re- 
flect the  true  cost  of  childcare  and 
transportation. 

31.  Increase  the  higher  education  and 
vocational-technical  allocations  for 
tribes. 
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32.    In  vocational  education,  legislation 


Other 


should  be  made  easier  to  Indian 
school  districts  to  apply  for  a  set 
amount  of  funds  for  vocational  build- 
ings. 


1. 


Adult  education  programs  including 
vocational  agricultural  programs  be 


implemented  by  tribal  colleges  and 
institutions  serving  urban  popula- 
tions. 

2.  Tribal  colleges  must  look  for  ways  to 
provide  adult  education  services  to 
urban  populations.  This  may  include 
delivery  of  programs  in  urban  areas 
and  teacher  training  and  curricular 
support  for  off-reservation  colleges 
and  universities. 
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TOPIC  9 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 


1. 

Student  Issues 

2. 

Family  Issues 

3. 

Community/Tribal  Issues 

4. 

Educational  Institution  Issues 

5. 

State  Issues 

6. 

Federal  Issues 

7. 

Other 

.  The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dation will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrentgroup  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  the  sessions.  An 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  be  easier  to  identify  and  secure. 


Student  Issues 

1.  Programs  should  be  developed  to 
involve  college  students  in  tutoring 
and  mentoring  students  in  elemen- 
taryand  secondary  schools. 

2.  Support  Services 

Establish  and  maintain  positions  for 
resource  persons  for  each  tribe  to 
assist  students.  Responsibility:  Tribe 
and  Office  of  Indian  Education. 

Students  should  be  "college  ready" 
and  focused  on  problems  they  may 
encounter  while  in  school  before  en- 
tering institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Special  programsto  reach  those 
students  should  be  provided. 


It  is  resolved  that  support  networks 
be  established  to  enable  and  mo- 
tivate students  to  remain  in  school. 

Native  American  student  organiza- 
tions be  established  to  promote 
cultural  awareness  and  appreciation 
in  order  to  raise  self-esteem  and  pro- 
vide support  to  one  another.  It  is  es- 
tablished that  such  organizations 
would  also  help  to  educate  the  Non- 
Native  American  school  population 
regarding  Native  American  culture 
through  school  sponsored  activities. 

Child  care  provisions  should  be  es- 
tablished to  enable  students  with 
families  to  remain  in  school. 

The  "spirituality",  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  Native  American  tribes, 
be  addressed  hrough  support  net- 
works both  on  and  off-campus. 

It  is  resolved  that  counseling  and 
advising  procedures  and  activities  be 
addressed. 

It  is  resolved  that  Mentoring  Pro- 
grams be  established  to  provide  aca- 
demic and  social  guidance. 

A  peer  counseling  program  should  be 
organized  and  established  to  enable 
students  to  communicate  and  admin- 
ister to  needs  of  their  peers  and  also 
to  provide  a  role-model  to  other  Na- 
tive American  students. 

A  tutoring  program  should  be  estab- 
lished for  Native  American  students 
whereby  the  tutor  would  be  provided 
a  wage. 

Any  post  secondary  education  plan 
needs  to  recognize  the  need  of  older 
Navajo  students,  many  of  whom  have 
jobs  and  families  and  are  pursuing 
their  post  secondary  education  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  without  geo- 
graphic mobility.  The  Navajo  post 
secondary  education  plan  must  in- 
clude ways  to  meet  the  career  devel- 
opment and  continuing  education 
needs  of  these  hard  working  Navajo 
people. 
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More  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  students  with  children  and 
families,  students  who  are  working. 
New  sources  of  financial  aid  naeds  to 
be  developed  and  old  sources  reacti- 
vated. More  IHS  support  for  students 
studying  to  be  nurses  or  doctors  or 
human  services  workers  is  needed . 

Encourage  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  to  offer  on-campus  child 
care  and  housing  facilities  for  Ameri- 
can Indian  students. 

If  daycare  exists,  institutions  need  to 
let  potential  Indian  students  know 
they  can  access  it. 

Institutions  of  Higher  Education  need 
to  provide  extension  services  where 
American  Indian  students  are  located 
so  that  graduate  degree  require- 
ments can  be  met  more  easily. 

Create  a  child  care  implementation 
task  force  whose  job  it  is  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  adequate  child  care 
available  to  Indian  students. 

3.  Initiate  a  "mentor  program"  of  posi- 
tive role  models  to  advise  and  provide 
guidance  to  first  year  students.  Re- 
sponsibility: Individuals,  Tribes  and 
Indian  communities. 

4.  Scholarships 

Financial  support  should  be  provided 
for  the  Native  American  student  who 
wishes  to  pursue  an  advanced  pro- 
fessional degree  with  the  intent  of 
obtaining  an  academic  teaching  ca- 
reer. 

Complete  financial  aid  for  college. 

Educational  loans  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans should  be  established  to  assist 
students  unable  to  obtain  grants  of 
financial  assistance  for  their  educa- 
tion. 


6.  Career  Development 

Placement  opportunities  should  be 
addressed  in  order  that  Native  Ameri- 
can students  be  able  to  see  the  result 
of  higher  education. 

7.  Financial  Aid 

Student  summer  employment  earn- 
ings must  be  excluded  from  the  stu- 
dent/family contribution  formula 
used  to  determinefinancial  aid  need. 

8.  Increased  publicity  is  needed  so  that 
Indian  students  are  aware  of  the  TIP 
(Tuition  Incentive  Program). 

9.  Incentive  programsfor  college. 

10.  Individual  Plans 

Mandate  higher  standards  for  individ- 
ual students  (individual  educational 
plansfor  all  students). 

1 1 .  Allow  a  small  amount  for  over  income 
students  as  an  incentive.  Give  a  base 
amount  to  all  identical  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

12.  Provide  Indian  students  with  knowl- 
edge of  available  state  financial  aid 
resources. 

1 3.  Programming  must  include  outreach 
to  high  school  students  to  help  pre- 
pare them  for  college. 

14.  Students  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
gotograduateschocl. 

1 5.  Increase  the  number  of  semesters  of 
finanical  aid  eligibility  for  students 
needing  remedial  work. 


5,  A  "vision"  of  college  success  should 
be  provided  to  students  before  enter- 
ing college  thereby  increasing  enroll- 
ment as  well  as  retention,  such  as, 
Career  Day  set  up  at  tribal  institu- 
tions, trips  to  college  campuses,  etc. 
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Family  Issues 

1.  Recommend  that  the  Bureau  open 
up  for  tribes  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  todevelopmore  programs 
that  address  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  parents. 

2.  Require  parents  to  donate  some  time 
each  month  at  day  care  centers  to 
make  the  program  more  culturally 
appropriate. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 

1.  Clarification  is  needed  in  the  area  of 
tribal  property  vs.  individual  property 
(artifacts,  i.e.,  ownership  of  archae- 
ological findings). 

2.  More  local  control  must  be  given  to 
communities  to  identify  and  develop 
governmentbased  upon  their  needs. 

3.  Delegates  recommended  that  no 
policy  be  established  that  would  in- 
fringe upon  existing  authority  of  tribes 
to  define  their  own  membership. 
Tribes  must  have  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine their  own  membership. 

4.  Economic  development  should  be 
determined  locally.  It  should  be  cul- 
turally relevant  and  environmentally 
sound. 

5.  Models  of  successful  tribal  self-gov- 
ernment must  be  identified  and  ana- 
lyzed for  local  applicability. 

6.  Native  people  must  be  knowledge- 
able of  the  impact  of  federal  laws  on 
their  local  government  and  commu- 
nities. 

7.  Infrastructure 

Basic  needs  and  services  must  be 
met  before  economic  development 
programs  are  considered . 
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The  Native  community  infrastructure 
is  not  ;iicongruent  with  western  edu- 
cation. The  education  system  must 
become  more  compatible  with  the 
Nativecommunity  infrastructure. 

Basic  human  and  community  ser- 
vices (i.e.,  health  care,  water  and 
sewer)  must  be  available  before  eco- 
nomic development  (tourism)  is  con- 
sidered. 

8.  Tribal  governments  must  be  held 
accountable  for  actions  taken  on  be- 
half ofpeople. 

9.  Career  Development 

Tribal  government  internships  must 
be  more  accessible  to  Native  stu- 
dents. 

Establish  a  job  recruitment  to  place 
-    Native  Americans. 

Establish  programs  to  relocate 
graduates  to  be  employed  by  non- 
government and  government  sec- 
tors. 

It  must  be  widely  recognized  that 
economic  development  and  employ- 
ment increases  self-esteem.  Affir- 
mative Action  policies  should  include 
employment  and/or  training.  Compli- 
ance of  the  EEO  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors must  be  enforced  to  ensure  that 
employment  opportunities  at  all  skill 
levels  are  available  to  minorities,  in- 
cluding Alaska  Natives. 

Native  people  are  not  hired  at  a  level 
equal  to  capabilities  and  training,  but 
rather  at  entry  levels  to  satisfy  affir- 
mative action  numbers. 

Work  with  community  members  to 
organize  career  days/fairs  spon- 
sored by  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. Encourage  college  repre- 
sentatives to  provide  workshops  for 
tribes  and  Indian  communities  on  col- 
lege admission  procedures  and  fi- 
nancial aid.  Responsibility:  Indi- 
viduals, Tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. 
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10.  Support  Services 

It  was  strongly  felt  that  we  must  use 
the  strengths  of  our  survival  (cultural 
and  physical)  to  develop  a  preventa- 
tive and  positive  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  programs  and  activities. 
Community  wide  support  of  cultural 
preservation  of  Alaska  Native  cul- 
tures is  imperative.  The  preservation 
should  focus  on  values  and  beliefs 
that  contributed  to  our  survival  as  a 
people. 

Community  education  needs  to  de- 
velop, in  consort  with  family  and  tribal 
mores,  parent  effectiveness  training 
programs,  parent  assertiveness 
training  programs,  day-care  ser- 
vices, and  Head  Start  programs  that 
are  well  coordinated  and  working  for 
the  same  goals. 

11.  The  community  needs  to  define  what 
is  acceptable  behavior.  We  must  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  ourselves  and 
forour  community. 

1 2.  The  use  of  traditional  practices  must 
be  encouraged  and  respected. 

13.  Child  Welfare 

The  community  must  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  and  placement  of 
its  children. 

1 4.  Program  Compliance 

Non-profit  organizations  that  receive 
funds  to  serve  Native  people  should 
implement  training  and  methods  of 
service  that  are  culturally  relevant 
and  appropriate. 

1 5.  Native  people  must  be  educated  as  to 
the  roles  and  procedures  involved  in 
the  judicial  process.  Increased 
awareness  of  career  opportunities  in 
the  tribal  courts  and  the  state  judicial 
system  must  be  made  available  to 
Alaska  Natives. 


16.  In  some  areas  of  the  nation,  Native 
tribes  generate  income  from  estab- 
lishing gambling  activities.  Is  this  ap- 
plicable and/or  appropriate  for  Alaska 
tribes?  Viable  economic  develop- 
ment opportunities  must  be  deter- 
mined locally. 

17.  Codes 

Rental  property  laws  and/or 
procedures  may  not  be  effective  in 
over-riding  violations  of  fair  housing. 

1 8.  Resource  Committees 

Tribal  support  networks  be  main- 
tained to  support  tribal  members  who 
pursue  a  higher  education,  via  net- 
works such  as,  visits  from  tribal  mem- 
bers, long-distance  phone  call 
support,  etc. 

Facilities  be  provided  to  house  Native 
American  activities  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Traditional  family  roles  need  to  be 
addressed  to  determine  how  to  incor- 
porate changes  to  address  under- 
representation  in  education.  Tribes 
need  to  establish  education  as  a  top 
priority  for  their  people  and  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  address  equity  in 
education. 

The  Navajo  Nation  must  utilize  the 
resources  of  all  colleges  and  univer- 
sities providing  educational  services 
to  Navajo  students  or  developing 
cross  cultural  assessment  of  college 
and  university  resources  and  means 
of  utilizing  them  for  Navajo  Nation 
development  needs  should  be  un- 
dertaken and  incorporated  into  a  post 
secondary  education  plan  for  the  Na- 
vajo Nation. 

Encourage  additional  tribal  supple- 
mental programs. 

19.  Classes  and  programs  need  to  be 
developed  and  implemented  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity with  BIA  and  Department  of 
Education  financial  support. 
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20.  Permit  tribes  to  develop  their  own 
policiss  concerning  application,  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  and  program  moni- 
toring and  evaluation . 

21.  Individuals  can  be  responsible  for 
education  by  becoming  empowered 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  to 
haveawell  educated  society. 

22.  Indian  tribes  with  "direct"  relation- 
ship with  the  federal  government 
should  maintain  jurisdiction  over  In- 
dian education. 

23.  Develop  educational  plan  for  every 
reservation  in  Nevada. 

24.  Many  tribes  do  not  have  resources  to 
fund  education  programs. 

25.  Tribes  need  to  set  priorities  for  edu- 
cation and  try  to  encourage  tribal 
members  to  participate  in  JOM,  Title 
V,  and  committees  run  for  school 
board  and  PTA. 

26.  Encourage  field  based  policy  mak- 
ers. 

27.  Tribal  incentives  need  to  be  estab- 
lished to  pursue  graduate  programs. 

Educational  Institutions 
Issues 

1.  Curriculum 

Fluency  in  a  Native  American  lan- 
guage should  be  provided,  as  well  as 
continuous  opportunities  for  staff  to 
upgrade  their  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

Establish  a  qualified  liaison  between 
the  tribe  or  Indian  community  and 
local  school  boards  to  identify  defi- 
ciencies in  curriculum  for  Native 


American  students  at  the  K-12  level. 
Responsibility:  County  School 
Boards,  Tribes,  Indian  communities 
and  individuals. 

Develop  language  curricula  specific 
to  the  dialect,  the  communi- 
ty/reservation and  the  demographics 
of  the  learner.  Tribal  colleges  and 
tribal  contract  schools  can  take  the 
lead  on  this. 

The  Kansas  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Indian  Education  supports 
the  mission  of  Haskell  Indian  Junior 
College;  the  implementation  of  a 
teacher  education  program  at 
Haskell  Indian  Junior  College;  and 
requests  that  the  necessary  re- 
sources be  identified  and  given  to 
Haskell  to  assure  the  success  of  this 
program. 

Transferability  of  American  Indian 
Studies  courses  is  needed. 

College  curriculum  development  and 
funds  for  implementation  of  teacher 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  Na- 
tive students  (national  emphasis). 

Tribal  colleges  need  to  develop  cur- 
ricula which  is  coordinated  with 
other-educational  institutions  that  will 
promote  educational  attainment 
throughoutthe  education  system. 

The  Navajo  language  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  4-corners  area  and  throughout 
the  United  States  where  any  college 
or  university  receives  Federal  funds 
as  meeting  the  competency  require- 
ment in  a  foreign  language  required 
by  many  college  degree  programs 
and  graduate  programs.  The  Navajo 
Nation  should  be  relied  upon  to  test 
competency  in  Navajo  language  un- 
der this  proposal. 

Financial  and  human  resources  must 
be  allocated  or  acquired  by  schools 
and  colleges  to  foster  curricula  de- 
sign and  distribution. 
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Tribal  colleges  should  continue  and 
expand  existing  curriculum  develop- 
ment particularly  focusing  on:  tribal 
histories;  stories  and  cultural  values; 
expansion  of  teacher  training  and 
other  academic  programs  to  meet 
tribal  development  needs;  creation  of 
demonstration  and  model  projects  in 
agriculture  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic development;  the  showcase 
of  successes  in  Indian  education;  de- 
velopment of  demonstration  class- 
rooms and  schools;  and  otherwise 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  individual  and  tribal  life. 

2.  Personnel 

University-level,  on-site  courses 
should  be  provided,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous opportunities  for  staff  to  up- 
grade their  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

Institute  and  require  culturally  rel- 
evant training  of  teachers'  adminis- 
trators and  counselors  who  serve 
American  Indian  students. 

Federal  grants  need  to  be  made  more 
readily  available  for  increasing  the 
number  cf  American  Indian  counsel- 
ors. 

NCC  should  also  become  an  institute 
for  in-service  training  of  education 
personnel  in  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Financial  aid  staffs  must  be  culturally 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  American 
Indian  students  in  higher  education. 

Financial  support  should  be  provided 
for  practicing  Native  American  edu- 
cators who  desire  to  enhance  their 
professional  credentials. 

Faculty/Administrators  and  staff 
need  to  receive  in-depth  training  to 
make  them  more  aware,  sensitive 
and  knowledgeable  about  the  Ameri- 
can traditions,  culture,  and  lifestyle. 

Native  American  counselors  be  hired 
and  maintained  by  institutions  of 
higher  education. 


Counselors  become  more  aware  of 
the  problems  and  needs  of  Native 
Americans. 

Faculty  members  become  tutors  and 
mentors  to  Native  American  students 
or  student  groups  in  order  to  advise 
academically  and  socially. 

NCC  needs  to  serve  as  a  training 
institute  for  school  in  a  variety  of  ■_•  Kills 
area,  including  training  in  Navajo  his- 
tory, culture  and  learning  styles. 

Dropout  Prevention  and  Retention 

Institutions  of  h  jher  education 
shouid  be  committed  to  the  problem 
of  retention  of  Native  Americans  in 
higher  education. 

Colleges/Universities  and  Tribal 
communities  must  continually  iden- 
tify barriers  and  seek  workable  solu- 
tions to  enhance  retention. 

Higher  education  institutions  need  to 
develop  and  implement  active  pro- 
grams of  intervention,  and  support 
systemsfortheir  Indian  students. 

Outreach 

Colleges/Universities  and  local 
American  Indian  communities  must 
break  down  barriers  by  implementing 
problem  solving  strategies  through 
teamwork  and  combining  the  efforts 
of  people  from  different  institu- 
tion/Indian community  areas. 

College/University  personnel  needto 
collaborate  with  tribes  and  funding 
agencies  to  set  realistic  criteria  for 
funding. 

Tribal  education  philosophies  and 
goals  can  be  developed  with  input 
from  all  parts  of  the  community  and 
from  all  service  providers.  These  phi- 
losophies and  goals  should  then 
guide  schools,  colleges  and  educa- 
tion program  in  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  education  initiatives. 

Incentive  builders  to  encourage  tribal 
involvement  in  the  school  systems. 
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Colleges/Universities  and  American 
Indian  Communities  must  under- 
stand that  all  stakeholders  in  the  edu- 
cation system  must  be  involved  in 
identifying  problems,  designing  pro- 
grams, planning,  budgeting,  and  se- 
lecting materials. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  need 
to  be  more  effective  in  their  outreach 
to  American  Indian  communities. 

Universities  need  to  work  with  res- 
ervation tribes  in  coordinating  educa- 
tional programs  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

Area  schools  need  to  promote  holis- 
tic education  with  the  total  commu- 
nity as  their  constituents.  School 
administrators  can  set  the  tone  by 
promoting  the  coordinated  effort  and 
getting  everyone  involved  in  educa- 
tion. 

5.  The  educational  process  in  Indian 
schools  has  the  unique  opportunity  to 
set  their  own  goals  and  process  in 
fulfilling  those  goals.  However,  they 
remain  within  the  current  biased  and 
inappropriate  institutional  frame- 
work. 

6.  Navajo  Community  College  and 
Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology 
need  to  be  improved  and  expanded. 
Both  should  be  placed  under  an 
elected  board  of  regents.  NCC's  ex- 
pansion should  include  both  develop- 
ment of  community  campuses  and 
extension  of  NCC  to  offer  a  4-year 
program,  at  the  least  with  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  education . 

7.  Collaboration  between  state  and  pri- 
vate universities  and  colleges  be 
formalized  to  allow  tribal  colleges  ac- 
cess to  resources  that  meet  reserva- 
tion and  urban  Indian  needs  and  to 
allow  state  and  private  institutions  to 
better  serve  the  South  Dakota  citi- 
zenry and  their  native  students. 


8.  Adult  education  programs  including 
vocational  agricultural  programs  be 
implemented  by  tribal  colleges  and 
institutions  serving  urban  popula- 
tions. 

9.  Strong  national  attention  to  the  status 
of  elementary  secondary  schools  in 
both  reservation  and  non-reservation 
areas  need  to  be  captured.  (Indian 
Nations  At  Risk  is  a  good  beginning.) 

10.  Colleges  need  to  increase  funding 
and  attention  to  meeting  the  special 
need  of  American  Indian  studentsen- 
rolled  at  their  institutions. 

1 1 .  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  need 
^  to  address  the  daycare  issue. 

1 2.  If  day  care  does  not  exist,  institutions 
need  to  become  proactive  in  estab- 
lishing such  facilities. 

13.  American  Indian  Head  Start  pro- 
grams might  be  a  mechanism 
through  which  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  can  attract  federal  funding 
for  day  care.  Head  Start  programs  are 
culturally  relevant,  affordable  and  ac- 
cessible. In  addition  these  programs 
could  provide  a  culturally  sensitive 
laboratory  experience  for  early 
childhood  majors. 

1 4.  Career  Development 

Institute  appropriate  career  educa- 
tion awareness  programs  in  high 
schools  and  invite  parent  community 
groupsto  participate. 

Tribal  community  colleges  might  be  a 
logical  tie-in  to  begin  an  Institute  of 
Higher  Education  career. 

15.  Cultural 

Experienced  with  tribal  language, 
culture  and  traditions  ought  to  be 
worth  graduate  credit.  Cultural  tradi- 
tions need  to  be  recognized  as  viable 
and  need  to  be  rewarded . 
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1 6.    Recruitment  and  Retention 

Institutions  of  Higher  Education  need 
to  be  develop  and  implement  strate- 
gic plans  for  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  prospective  American  Indian 
faculty. 

Local  universities  and  technical 
school  should  do  comprehensive 
recruitment  in  the  public  schools,  be- 
ginning at  the  middle  school  levels. 

Public  institutions,  such  as  the  VTAE 
system,  along  with  assistance  from 
the  federal  government  in  the  form  of 
grants,  should  establish  a  compre- 
hensive recruiting  program  that  tar- 
gets the  middle  schools  to  help  Indian 
students  make  academic  and  finan- 
cial plans  for  higher  education  and 
encourage  them  to  stay  in  school. 


State  Issues 

1.  Tribal  authority  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  state  of  Alaska.  The  state 
does  not  acknowledge  the  special 
relationship  of  the  Alaska  Natives  to 
the  federal  government. 

2.  Child  Welfare 

Adoption  of  Native  children  through 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  or  tradi- 
tional councils  must  be  recognized 
by  the  state. 

3.  Simplify  application  process  and  re- 
porting procedures;  current  reporting 
requirements  are  time-consuming 
and  a  burden  relative  to  the  amount  of 
dollars  received. 

4.  Office  of  OJJDP  (juvenile  justice): 
Alaska  is  in  waiver  status  from 
complying  with  the  federal  policy  re- 
quiring separation  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers from  adult  offenders  because  of 
inadequate  space  and  facilities  in  the 
villages.  Alaska  must  continue  to  re- 
ceive funds  from  OJJDP  to  expedite 
compliance  with  this  Federal  law. 


5.  Maximize  Native  participation  in  the 
judicial  process;  must  include  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  tribal 
courts  by  the  state  of  Alaska. 

6.  Recruitment  and  Retention 

Because  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  inadequate, 
funding  for  Native  Americans  pursu- 
ing a  teaching  career  should  be  in- 
creased and  maintained. 

Financial  incentives  and  other 
programs  should  be  established  to 
enable  Native  people  to  prepare  to  be 
teachers  and  to  commit  to  work  in 
schools  with  Native  studenvs. 

Recruitment  procedures  and  activi- 
ties should  be  such  that  Native 
American  students  will  have  a  higher 
probability  of  success  in  graduating 
from  institutions  of  higher  education. 

7.  Industry  be  made  aware  of  high  un- 
employment of  Native  Americans 
and  provide  an  avenue  for  employ- 
mentto  Native  American  graduates. 

8.  If  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  to  enhance  the 
educational  outcomes  of  Michigan 
Indian  students  they  must  go  through 
policy  development  and  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  the  BIA.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Michigan  Board  of  Education 
work  with  post  secondary  institutions 
to  assure  that  the  following  concepts 
nd  ideas  are  fully  incorporated  in  all 
aspects  of  the  higher  education  pro- 
gram. 

9.  Program  Compliance 

To  increase  the  availability  of  post 
secondary  education  to  Navajo  peo- 
ple and  completion  rates  in  post  sec- 
ondary programs,  financial  aid 
resources  need  to  be  evaluated,  in- 
creased, and  changed  in  their  re- 
quirements. More  room  must  be 
given  to  meeting  developmental  edu- 
cation needs  as  part  of  a  student's 
college  program. 
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1 0.  Impact  Aid  accountability. 

11.  Funding 

Funding  by  the  State  of  non-tribal 
members  who  are  state  citizens  who 
attend  tribal  colleges. 


Federal  Issues 

1 .  Legislation 

The  Navajo  Community  College 
needs  to  obtain  funding  and  initiate  an 
amendment  to  its  enabling  act  to  al- 
low it  to  provide  a  4-year  degree,  with 
emphasis  on  bachelors  degrees  in 
education. 

NCC  will  require  an  amendment  to  its 
enabling  legislation  and  funding  to 
institute  a  4-year  program  to  accom- 
plish the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Navajo  Community 
College  and  Crownpoint  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Use  the  Michigan  Indian  tuition  pro- 
gram as  a  national  model.  Extend  the 
Michigan  Tuition  Waiver  legislation  to 
include  tribally-controlled  colleges  as 
eligible  sites  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
Tuition  Waiver  Program. 

Extend  the  Michigan  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Caesar  Chavez,  Rosa 
Parks  initiatives  programs  to  include 
community  colleges.  The  fellowship 
programs  should  include  bachelors 
degree-level  students.  We  also  need 
to  get  more  input  form  Indian  people 
on  methods  to  increase  American 
Indian  studentinvolvement. 

Change  legislation  and/or  regula- 
tions of  existing  scholarship  pro- 
grams to  include  Federal  and  state 
recognized  Indian  students. 

By  the  year  2000,  all  Indian  students 
should  be  able  to  compete  for  Federal 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  wheth- 
er federal  or  state  recognized  tribes. 


Legislation  forapan-lndian  Congress 
to  meet  every  five  years  to  review 
programs  and  progress  should  be 
enacted. 

Introduce  law  that  leaves  the  subsis- 
tence check  or  stipend  out  of  the 
income  bracket. 

Introduce  law  that  leaves  the  subsis- 
tence check  or  stipend  out  of  the 
income  bracket. 

Introduce  legislation  that  clearly  ad- 
dresses the  use  of  stipends  and  does 
not  include  it  with  earned  income. 

We  recommend  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  supplement  cur- 
rent BIA/IHS  training  programs  to 
including  funding  for  undergraduates 
in  education  and  health  as  well  as  to 
increase  funding  for  graduate  train- 
ing for  Native  American  Pro- 
fessionals. 

Federal  legislation  in  reference  to  In- 
dian Education  Programs  needs  to 
be  comprehensive  in  nature.  We 
need  to  look  at  funding  programs  that 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
theirfamilies. 

2.  Clarify  tribal  status  for  recognition 
and  funding  eligibility. 

3.  Recommend  withholding  federal  dol- 
lars to  those  states  which  do  not  rec- 
ognize tribal  authority  (similar  to 
highway  dollars  tied  to  speed  limits 
and  drunkdriving  laws.) 

4.  Recommendations  under  various 
categories,  JOM,  IEA,  Title  V,  etc., 
that  funding  not  be  consolidated  un- 
der one  funding  source.  Recommen- 
dations that  separate  program 
funding  be  maintained,  but  allow  for 
waivers  to  regulations  to  meet  spe- 
cial circumstances  or  local  needs. 
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10. 


11. 


Delegates  recommended  that  be- 
cause of  the  unique  eligibility 
conditions  created  by  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  act  (ANCSA) 
of  1971,  the  identification  and  cer- 
tification of  eligible  Alaska  Na- 
tive/Indian children  in  Alaska 
continue  through  current  regulations 
until  such  time  Alaska  tribes  deter- 
mine tribal  membership. 

The  Federal  government  must  rec- 
ognize the  diversity  and  needs  of 
tribal  organizations  in  exercising  self- 
determination. 

Trust  responsibility  of  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  Alaska  Natives  must  be 
recognized  and  enforced. 

Federal  Indian  educational  policies 
must  reflect  and  ensure  local  control 
in  educational  programs. 

Is  there  a  need  for  consistent  defini- 
tion of  Indian  for  eligibility  purposes? 
On  defining  "Indian",  there  should 
not  be  policy  established  that  would 
infringe  upon  the  existing  authority  of 
tribes  to  define  their  own  member- 
ships. 

Since  tribal  memberships  are  not  de- 
termined nor  complete  in  Alaska  and 
because  of  the  unique  eligibility  con- 
ditions created  by  ANCSA,  the  iden- 
tification and  certification  of  eligible 
children  in  Alaska  should  continue 
through  current  regulations  until 
Alaska  tribes  determine  their  mem- 
bership. 

The  delegate  nominees  request  that 
the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  seek  a  definition  of 
Native/Indian  education  programs 
providing  Federal  funding,  that  the 
definition  include  Alaska  Native  eli- 
gibility for  all  areas  of  funding  avail- 
able to  Native/Indians. 


12.  Simplify  application  process  and 
reporting  procedures;  current  report- 
ing requirementsaretimeconsuming 
and  a  burden  relative  to  the  amount  of 
dollars  received. 

13.  Because  of  the  unique  conditions 
created  by  the  ANCSA  definitions 
used  to  identify  Indian  villages,  res- 
ervations and  tribes,  we  must  make 
allowances  for  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  in  the  case  of  Alaska. 

14.  Funding 

Increase  the  higher  educational  and 
vocational-technical  allocations  for 
tribes. 

To  ensure  the  continuation  and  suc- 
cess of  locally  controlled  higher  edu- 
cation, priority  must  be  given  to  the 
adequate  funding  of  tribally  con- 
trolled colleges,  regardless  of  en- 
dowments. *2r 

Full  funding  be  provided  by  Congress 
for  tribal  colleges. 

Increase  PELL,  BEOG,  BIA,  and  oth- 
er funding  sources  to  match  inflation 
levels  of  tuition/fees/books. 

Begin  funding  in  June  and  July  before 
students  start  back  to  school. 

Remove  all  education  programs  for 
the  Indian  Priority  System  so  that  we 
wouldn't  have  to  fight  the  battle  every 
year  to  maintain  the  funds.  Establish 
a  formula  for  adult  education  with  the 
base  amount  of  funding  for  each  Tri- 
bal program. 

Forward  funding  and  start  of  contract 
dates  in  JOM,  Higher  Education  and 
Adult  Education. 

Impact  Aid  funding  to  be  funded  the 
full  appropriation  levels  authorized  by 
Congress  with  at  least  a  50%  in- 
crease in  funding  for  PL  81-815 
school  construction  levels. 

Federal  and  state  policies  that  affect 
Indian  people,  including  students, 
should  have  "set-aside"  funds  for 
Indians. 
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Additional  money  for  books  and  fees 
must  be  made  available. 

The  President  and  Congress  must 
provide  new  initiatives  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  promote  one  of  America's 
most  important  and  precious  re- 
sources; diversity  of  its  culture  and 
people.  The  must  appropriate  funds 
to  implement  the  Native  American 
Language  Act  and  strengthen  the  Na- 
tive American  Religious  Freedom 
Act. 

Local  control  must  be  in  place  to 
ensure  that  community  needs  are 
met  by  Federal/state  funding 
sources,  rather  than  the  Feder- 
al/state funding  responding  to  agen- 
cy needs. 

More  funds  should  be  added  to  the 
Fellowship  program  but  not  subtrac- 
tion from  other  sections  of  this  act. 

Increased  higher  education  program 
funding  must  be  made  available  to 
tribal  governments  immediately. 

The  subsistence  right  of  Native  peo- 
ple must  be  defined.  Subsistence 
needs  to  be  recognized  as  a  valued 
economic  system.  Cultural  practice 
should  be  included  in  the  definition.  It 
should  not  be  in  economic  terms,  or 
in  geographic  terms. 

US  Senate  Bill  1 595  for  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  Alaska  Native 
languages  must  be  supported. 


17.    Support  the  return  of  tribal  remains 
and  artifacts  totribes. 


1 8.  Federal  decisions  impact  Native  peo- 
ple in  Alaska.  Legislation  and  funding 
decisions  must  consider  the  unique 
needs  of  Alaska  Native  people.  De- 
cisions must  ensure  that  Alaska  Na- 
tive tribal  rights  are  upheld  and  that 
our  specif  ic  needs  are  met. 


1 9.  Recruitment  and  Retention 

Because  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  inadequate, 
funding  for  Native  Americans  pursu- 
ing a  teaching  career  should  be  in- 
creased and  maintained. 

Financial  incentives  and  other 
programs  should  be  established  to 
enable  Native  people  to  prepare  to  be 
teachers  and  to  commit  to  work  in 
schools  with  Native  students. 

Recruitment  procedures  and  activi- 
ties should  be  such  that  Native 
American  students  will  have  a  higher 
probability  of  success  in  graduating 
from  institutions  of  higher  education. 

20.  Industry  be  made  aware  of  high  un- 
employment of  Native  Americans 
and  provide  an  avenue  for  employ- 
mentto  Native  american  graduates. 

21 .  OIE  must  provide  a  60-day  response 
time  for  Fellowship  approval  or  de- 
nial, The  law  must  also  disallow  ex- 
tension to  OIE  in  meeting  this 
standard. 

22.  If  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  to  enhance  the 
educational  outcomes  of  Michigan 
Indian  students  they  must  go  through 
policy  development  and  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  the  BIA,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Michigan  Board  of  Education 
work  with  post  secondary  institutions 
to  assure  that  the  following  concepts 
and  ideas  are  fully  incorporated  in  all 
aspects  of  the  higher  education  pro- 
gram. 

23.  Program  Compliance  and  Evaluation 

Improved  monitoring  efforts  should 
be  established  at  the  federal  and 
state  levels  to  assure  that  Impact  Aid 
is  not  used  to  "recruit"  students  from 
a  reservation  site  to  a  non-reserva- 
tion site  just  to  increase  the  non- 
reservation  site'sfunding. 
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Impact  Aid  accountability. 

Appoint  a  regional  person  who  very 
strictly  holds  JOM  and  Title  V  pro- 
grams accountable. 

To  increase  the  availability  of  post 
secondary  education  to  Navajo  peo- 
ple and  completion  rates  in  post  sec- 
ondary programs,  financial  aid 
resources  need  to  be  evaluated,  in- 
creased, and  changed  in  their  re- 
quirements. More  room  must  be 
given  to  meeting  developmental  edu- 
cation needs  as  part  of  a  student's 
college  program. 

There  must  be  equity  educational  at- 
tainment for  all  Montana  minorities, 
especially  American  Indians,  begin- 
ning at  the  earliest  possible  level.  We 
must  assess  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  determine  where  they  must 
begin  to  address  the  under-repre- 
sentation  of  minorities  in  education. 
Once  decided,  a  plan  of  action  will 
need  to  be  formalized  and  approved 
by  all  institutions/individuals  involved 
and  committed  to  making  the 
change. 

Some  states  have/are  using  PL 
81-874,  Impact  Aid  funds  in  state 
equalization  plans,  thereby  damag- 
ing the  intent  of  the  law.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  must  review 
current  state  efforts  toward  equaliza- 
tion in  an  effort  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  1978  amendments  to  the 
law,  which  (1)  ensured  parental  in- 
volvement, and  (2)  addressed  the 
uniquo  and  special  needs  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  students.  They  must  also 
review  the  financial  status  of  those 
school  districts  which  enroll  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dents, since  federal  land  is 
non-taxable. 

The  Federal  government  must 
assure  that  Program  dollars  identified 
to  service  American  Indian  students 
are  being  used  for  their  intended  pur- 
pose. 


BIA  boarding  school  institution  is  not 
in  sync  with  universal  expectations 
for  participation  and  self-determina- 
tion. The  President  and  Congress 
must  review  the  mission,  intent,  and 
effectiveness  of  boarding  schools, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  cost  effec- 
tiveness, cultural  expectations  of 
tribes,  community  values,  the  educa- 
tional delivery  system,  and  parental 
responsibilities  and  expectations. 

24.  Lower  trie  parental  contribution  to  a 
level  which  would  allow  students 
form  middle  income  families  to  re- 
ceive PELLsupport, 

25.  Indian  health  scholarships  require 
that  applicants  must  be  notified  within 
60  days  after  application  concern  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  this  scholarship. 

26.  Tribally-Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Act  use  a  system,  based  on 
ISEP,  which  would  given  base-level 
funding  of  at  least  $300,000  dollars  to 
small  colleges  with  fewer  than  250 
full-time  students  in  addition  to  ISC 
funding. 

27.  BIA:  Leave  higher  education,  AVT, 
adult  education  and  JOM  guidelines 
astheyare. 

28.  Student  summer  employment  earn- 
ings must  be  excluded  from  the  stu- 
dentfamily  contribution  formula 
used  to  determine  financial  aid  need. 

29.  American  Indians  face  a  myriad  of 
socio-economic  changes  which 
hamper  educational  achievement. 
The  President  and  Congress  must 
communicate  to  carry  out  tne  man- 
dates of  the  federal  trust  responsibil- 
ity to  American  Indian  tribes. 

30.  BIA  educational  dollars  are  not  in 
sync  with  levels  of  participation . 
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31.  Infrastructure 

There  is  a  documented  need  for  edu- 
cational facilities.  The  President  and 
Congress  must  increase  levels  of 
funding  for  PL  81-815  (school  con- 
struction), appropriate  construction 
funding  for  PL  95-471  (as  amended^ 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  As- 
sistance College  Act,  1972,  and 
amend  Head  Start/Day  Care  legisla- 
tion to  allow  for  facilities  construction 
and  renovation. 

32.  The  President  and  Congress  must 
reaffirm  the  treaties  and  the  unique 
and  special  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  federal  governmentand 
tribes.  They  must  allow  for  the 
reassessment  of  the  validity  of  the 
tribal  governance  structure  and  in  the 
relationship  between  the  tribes  and 
the  Federal  government  so  that  true 
self-determination  can  occur. 

33.  The  varying  definitions  of  American 
Indians  for  program  purposes  have  a 
detrimental  and  divisive  effect  on 
American  Indians,  individually  and 
collectively.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress must  review  this  detrimental 
and  divisive  effect  with  all  affected 
entities.  They  must  review  the  ade- 
quacy of  funding  as  related  to  those 
programs  requiring  definition  of 
"American  Indian  "  and  review  the 
unserved  American  Indian  popula- 
tions that  result  form  varying  defini- 
tions. They  must  also  review  the 
tribes  enrollment  practices  as  they 
relate  to  provision  of  benefits  and 
review  this  issue  as  it  relates  to  non- 
Federally  recognized  tribes. 

34.  Coordination 

A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  under-repre- 
sentation  of  American  Indians  in 
eduction. 

Indian  Health  Services  need  to  co- 
ordinate programs  with  educational 
institutions  in  promoting  family  well- 
ness so thatafocuson  education  can 
take  place. 


35.  Boarding  schools  should  be  closed 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  teaching, 
raising,  and  socializing  children  re- 
mains in  the  family ,  in  the  local  school 
system,  and  within  the  community. 

36.  In  responding  to  this  question,  the 
following  survey  data  were  utilized. 
First,  89%  of  the  survey  respondents 
"strongly  agreed"  or  "agreed"  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  one  national  Indian 
Education  policy  to  be  created  which 
can  adequately  address  the  diverse 
needs  of  American  Indians.  Second, 
Federal  legislation,  laws  and  regula- 
tions should  take  into  account  de- 
cision making  at  the  local  and  state 
levels.  Third,  direct  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  Indian  tribes  or  other  groups 
should  continue  to  serve  as  a  primary 
means  for  funding  Indian  Education 
programs,  whether  federally  recog- 
nized or  non-Federally  recognized. 
Fourth,  a  base  amount  of  funding 
should  be  established  for  Indian  Edu- 
cation programs  to  ensure  that  small 
projects  can  be  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively administered. 

37.  The  1980  Definition  of  Indian  Study 
should  remain  the  guiding  criteria  de- 
fining participant  eligibility  for  Indian 
Education  programs. 

38.  The  Federal  definition  of  "minority" 
should  include  Indians. 

39.  A  program  such  as  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  is  needed  once 
again. 

40.  Increased  funding  for  JOM  and  Title 
V  programs. 

41.  Funds  should  be  "set-aside"  at  the 
National  level  to  support  the  advo- 
cacy council. 

42.  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

43.  Thereneedstobeaconsistentdefini- 
tion  of  Indian  for  all  Federal  programs. 
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44.  Keep  JOM  out  of  the  Indian  Priority 
System  so  that  the  funds  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  Indian  students. 

45.  Federal  grants  need  to  be  made  more 
readily  available  to  institutions  to  start 
up  multi -cultural  centers. 


46. 


47. 


The  Bureau  should  allow  the  Oneida 
Tribe  to  disburse  their  own  graduate 
student  funding. 

Make  changes  in  the  re-authorization 
of  Federal  financial  aid  system  in  re- 
gard to  dependent'independent  sta- 
tus, and  the  use  of  non-liquid  assets 
as  available  resources. 


Other 


Rather  than  using  the  year  2000  we 
should  amend  the  time  frame  to  the 
year  1994  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams. The  rationale  for  amendment 
is  that  the  present  administration 
would  be  out  of  office  by  the  year 
2000.  In  1994,  it  would  be  held  ac- 
countable to  attain  thesegoals. 

Data 

There  is  a  need  to  look  at  representa- 
tion of  Alaska  Native  people, 
incarcerated  in  both  juvenile  and 
adult  facilities  as  it  compares  to  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

Publish  a  comprehensive  directory  of 
financial  resources  available  to  Na- 
tive American  students  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  Tribes  and  Indian 
communities.  Responsibility:  Feder- 
al Department  of  Education  and  Bu- 
reau of  I  nd  ian  Education . 

Enhance  computer  data  base 
system  to  include  a  separate  section 
on  Native  American  financial  re- 
sources. Responsibility:  State  or 
Federal  Government. 


That  data  be  carefully  examined  to 
assure  that  Indians  are  properly  and 
accurately  counted  that  all  may  bene- 
fit. 

3.  The  environment  must  be  protected; 
clear  air,  water  and  land  must  be- 
come a  national  priority.  A  nuclear 
free  zone  must  be  established  in 
Alaska. 

4.  Urban 

Native  people  in  Alaska  reside  in  rural 
areas  of  our  state  and  in  urban  areas 
-  closer  to  services,  jobs  and  hous- 
ing. In  urban  areas,  Native  people 
often  do  not  have  adequate  central 
meeting  places  to  practice  cultural 
heritage  and  receive  needed  ser- 
vices. Native  people  understand  that 
participation  in  cultural  practices  is  a 
way  of  strengthening  the  community, 
families  and  children.  Funding  must 
be  provided  to  urban  settings  which 
provide  central  meeting  areas  and 
services  for  Alaska  Native  people. 

Large  numbers  of  American  Indians 
reside  off-reservation  and  do  not 
benefit  form  education  programs  de- 
signed for  their  benefit  and  participa- 
tion. The  President  fid  Congress 
must  revise  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  to  include  all  eligible  American 
Indian  students  and  increase  the  lev- 
el of  funding. 

Tribal  colleges  must  look  for  ways  to 
provide  adult  education  services  to 
urban  populations.  This  may  include 
delivery  of  programs  in  urban  areas 
and  teacher  training  and  curricular 
support  for  off-reservation  colleges 
and  universities. 

5.  Host  leadership  development  insti- 
tutes that  offer  opportunities  for 
strategizing  abouttribal  concern,  fos- 
ter higher  order  thinking  skills,  and 
which  model  conflict  resolution  and 
problem  solving  utilizing  contempo- 
rary cases  and  role  playing. 
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Long  range:  Tribes  and  post-secon- 
dary institutions  need  to  set  up 
endowmentsforeducation. 


Set  up  specific  grants,  fellowships 
and  program  centers  for  the  evalu- 
ation and  awarding  of  grant  requests. 


7.     Offer  grant-writing  workshops  regu- 
larly and  regionally. 
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TOPIC  10 
NATIVE  AND  NON-NATIVE 
SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  actoin  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 


1. 

Studentlssues 

2. 

Family  Issues 

3. 

Community/Tribal  Issues 

4. 

Educational  Institution  Issues 

5. 

State  Issues 

6. 

Federal  Issues 

7. 

Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  be  easierto  identify  and  secure. 


Student  Issues 

1 .  Students  should  be  encouraged  ear- 
ly to  consider  teaching  as  a  career. 
This  is  enhanced  by  observing  Native 
teachers  as  role  models. 

2.  Preparation  of  Native  American  stu- 
dents begin  in  high  school  for  future 
teachers. 

3.  Accept  the  idea  that  students  can 
learn  at  high  levels  under  the  right 
conditions  of  teaching  and  learning. 
All  groups  must  work  toward  raising 
the  mean  achievement  and  reducing 
the  student  achievement  variance. 
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4.  That  efforts  be  undertaken  at  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  levels  to  fo- 
cus more  attention  on  the  different 
learning  styles  of  students,  including 
Indians,  and  that  more  application 
teaching  beencouraged. 

5.  Transfer  guidelines  for  students  en- 
rolled in  community  colleges. 

6.  Compiling  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation for  programs  which  would 
benefit  Indian  students. 

7.  Teaching  Native  American  students 
to  think  critically  and  become  prob- 
lem solvers. 

8.  More  counseling  services  to  deal 
with  a  child's  needs  (i.e.,  dysfunc- 
tional families,  alcoholism). 

9.  Indian  education  points  toward  learn- 
ing as  a  priority  for  personal  success 
and  achieving  happier  lifestyles. 

10.  Use  of  tuition  waivers  and  other  in- 
centive programs  be  designed,  so 
that  all  Native  American  students 
have  access  to  higher  education 
geared  -  teacher  education,  social 
workers,  etc. 


Family  Issues 

1.  Parents  must  be  given  appropriate 
opportunities  to  learn  new  sophisti- 
cated terminology  and  methodology. 

2.  The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
research,  develop,  and  implement 
programs  of  parent  training  to  in- 
clude, but  not  limited  to,  areas  such 
as:  the  parent  as  teacher  program; 
parenting  skills  before  becoming  a 
parent  (high  school  focus);  Grand- 
parents as  parents;  and  Early 
Childhood  psychology  for  parents. 
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3.  Focus  on  Indian  families  with  special 
attention  on  drug  and  alcohol  pro- 
grams for  identified  problem  cases. 


4.  Tribes  should  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibilities in  orienting  new  staff 
memberstotheirculture. 


4.  Parents  and  elders  must  be  turned  to 
as  a  resource.  Elders  must  be  able  to 
be  teachers  both  to  students  and  to 
educational  staff.  They  are  repositor- 
ies of  expertise  and  understanding  of 
Navajo  traditions  and  values.  They 
are  a  resource  that  must  taken  into 
the  schools  and  used  to  broaden  the 
educational  base  of  both  students 
and  staff.  Again,  funding  require- 
ments must  be  supportive  of  such  a 
use  of  community  people,  or  must  be 
changed  to  become  supportive. 


Community/T ribal  Issues 

1 .  School  districts  are  asked  by  the  pre- 
conference  participants  to  seriously 
consider  the  immediate  and  expand- 
ed inclusion  of  Native  elders  as  in- 
valuable resource  persons  and 
partners  in  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum materials  for  Native  students 
and  their  Native  involvement  in  im- 
plementing appropriate  aspects  of 
the  curriculum  in  the  classroom  with 
school  teachers.  Many  of  our  elders 
will  no  longer  be  with  us  after  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  When  they  leave,  a 
large  portion  of  our  languages  and 
cultures  will  leave  with  them.  Elders 
have  also  played  a  central  role  in 
educating  Native  children.  What  they 
know  and  what  they  have  to  teach 
belongs  in  our  children's  class- 
rooms. 

2.  As  educators,  better  understand  the 
culture  of  the  student  and  his/her 
family,  increased  community  partici- 
pation can  be  expected. 

3.  Tribes  need  to  further  develop  lan- 
guage study  materials  to  make 
Native  literature  more  widely  avail- 
able. Native  languages  and  cultures 
need  to  be  integrated  into  all  parts  of 
thecurriculum. 


5.  Native  elders  and  community  mem- 
bers should  develop  teacher  training 
materials  to  assist  non-Native  teach- 
ers in  becoming  more  knowledge- 
able about  traditional  values,  leaning 
styles,  and  Native  lifestyles. 

6.  Native  American  resources  can  be 
made  readily  available  to  ail  teachers. 

7.  Provision  of  training  to  all  those  peo- 
ple (parents,  educators,  tribes,  com- 
munities) to  reduce  ignorance  and 
misunderstandings  of  both  Native 
and  non-Native  culture. 

8.  Colleges/Universities  and  Tribal 
Governments  must  provide  all  em- 
ployees with  training  in  quality  leader- 
ship, measurement,  analysis,  pro- 
blem solving,  self  evaluation,  and  as- 
sertiveness  training.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  different  levels  and 
functions  in  the  college/university  or- 
ganization processes  require  differ- 
ent types  of  training.  In-service  for  the 
improvement  of  educational  out- 
comes cannot  be  a  yearly  or  even 
monthly  activity.  It  must  be  part  of  the 
normal  work  of  the  institution. 

9.  Make  more  accessible  job  training 
and  employment  opportunities  for 
needy  parents  along  with  child  care 
and  literacy  programs. 

1 0.  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  language  curriculum  for  all 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation  or  with  a 
significant  number  of  Navajo  stu- 
dents and  to  require  that  such  cur- 
riculum be  offered.  This  goal  requires 
that  the  Navajo  Nation  enjoy  a  De- 
partment of  Education  status  com- 
parable to  state  requirements.  It 
parallels  the  goal  to  Navajo  social 
studies  development  identified  in  the 
previous  category. 
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11.  As  part  of  its  state  plan,  the  Navajo 
Nation  should  establish  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  development  of  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  staff 
working  with  disabled  children  and 
adults.  Training  resources  need  to  be 
identified  both  through  scholarship 
assistance  and  training  resources  for 
such  an  effort. 

12.  Developing  curriculum  in  accor- 
dance with  tribal  councils . 

13.  Dissemination  of  information  to  In- 
dian people  regarding  Out  of  State 
Enrollment  requirements. 

14.  Workshops  and  materials  should  be 
developed  to  educate  students,  par- 
ents, teachers  and  administrators 
statewide,  on  and  off  reservation. 
Multi-cultural  approaches  to  training 
which  include  history,  language,  phi- 
losophies, concepts,  values,  family 
structure  and  learning  styles  must  be 
an  integral  component  of  the  school 
curriculum  and  in-servicetraining. 

15.  Special  demonstration  projects  and 
practicums  be  implemented  utilizing 
existing  land  resources. 

16.  Develop  teams  of  elders  and  other 
bilingual  persons  who  through  paid  or 
volunteer  services  can  spend  time  in 
the  classroom  integrating  language 
into  teaching  and  curriculum . 

1 7.  Elders  and  traditional  people  are  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  pay  or  as  vol- 
unteers to  join  teachers  and  other 
educators  in  the  classroom  working 
with  children,  modeling  tribal  values 
and  teaching  tribal  ways . 

1 8.  Network  of  parents,  elders  and  com- 
munity leaders  be  accessible  to 
teachers  to  ensure  appropriate  deliv- 
ery of  materials. 


19.  Teacher  training  particularly  to 
achieve  CDA's  butalso  for  baccalau- 
reate and  other  programs  must  be 
emphasized  by  tribes  to  ensure  qual- 
ity teachers  and  programs. 

20.  Educators  must  tap  into  Native 
American  organizations  for  re- 
sources and  advice. 

21 .  Recognize  successful  Native  Ameri- 
can models  and  use  them . 

22.  Positive  role  models  who  work 
volunteer  in  the  school  system . 

23.  Native  American  people  involved  in 
hiring  staff  whenever  possible,  (i.e., 
to  determine  sensitivity  to  Native 
American  population). 

24.  Educated  people  need  to  take  time  to 
mentor  others.  Mentoring  can  take 
place  at  all  levels.  Involve  all  students 
including  college,  high  school,  mid- 
dle school,  elementary  and  vocation- 
al education  students. 

25.  Indian  people  should  be  involved  in 
textbook  selections. 


Educational  Institution  Issues 

1.  Need  to  offer  career  education  pro- 
grams at  an  early  grade  level. 

2.  Future  teachers  have  adequate  facili- 
ties and  facility  options  for  a  learning 
environment. 

3.  The  educational  system  must  devel- 
op culturally  sensitive  programs  and 
services  which  identify  and  meet  the 
special  needs  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome, AIDS,  and  Agent  Orange  ef- 
fects on  American  Indian  children. 
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The  educational  system  must 
urgently  develop  culturally  sensitive 
AIDS  prevention  programs  and  dis- 
seminate the  information  within  the 
American  Indian  communities. 

Colleges/Universities  and  Tribal 
Governments  must  provide  all  em- 
ployees with  training  in  quality  leader- 
ship, measurement,  analysis, 
problem  solving,  self  evaluation,  and 
assertiveness  training.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  different  levels  and  func- 
tions in  the  college/university  organ- 
ization processes  require  different 
types  of  training.  In-service  for  ihe 
improvement  of  educational  out- 
comes cannot  be  a  yearly  or  even 
monthly  activity.  It  must  be  part  of  the 
normal  workof  the  institution. 

Holistic  approach  to  the  learning  pro- 
cess. 

Address  cultural  deficiencies 
through  holistic  approaches. 

That  all  policies  should  be  culturally, 
linguistically  and  developmental^ 
appropriate  and  should:  a)  focus  on 
teaching  and  learning  with  the  stu- 
dent as  the  customer;  b)  focus  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
Indian  students;  and  c)  focus  atten- 
tion on  innovation  -  to  look  for  better 
ways  to  enhance  learning. 

Encourage  schools  to  desegregate 
student  data  so  that  data  about  Indian 
students  will  be  highlighted,  such  as 
academically  talented  students  or 
dropouts. 

Enhance  the  relationships  between 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  well  as  businesses  and 
industries  in  local  communities. 

Urge  local  education  agencies  and 
state  education  agencies  to  monitor 
closely  the  national  goals  with  special 
attentionto  Indian  students'  pro- 
gress. 


12.  Promote  curricula  efforts  that  ad- 
dress critical  thinking  skills. 

1 3.  Lack  of  directors  in  schools,  one  per- 
son must  be  in  charge,  that  should  be 
the  curriculum  person. 

14.  The  puolic  school  system  needs  to 
understand  more  about  Indian  learn- 
ing styles. 

15.  Indian  history. 

1 6.  Portray  Native  American  life  and  cul- 
ture in  a  more  realistic  sense. 

17.  Educate  Anglo  students  about 
Indians  through  heritage  days  and  or 
habits. 


18.  Tribal  values  which  include  tiospaye 
(extended  family),  respect,  etc.,  are 
practiced  in  the  schools  and  ways  to 
teach  and  honor  these  values  are 
discovered  and  promoted  by  Indian 
educators.  These  values  are  inte- 
grated in  the  maintenance  of  tribal 
homeland  ethics  and  language  pres- 
ervation strategies. 

19.  School  personnel  are  trained  to  be 
sensitive  to  parental  concerns  and 
participation.  Parents  are  listened  to 
and  communication  .■-  skills  are 
stressed. 

20.  Develop  special  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  FAE.FAS  children 
through  curricula  and  teacher  train- 
ing. Search  for  successful  models 
which  incorporate  tribal  values. 

21.  Schools  need  to  meet  cultural  and 
language  needsof  all  students. 

22.  Native  American  students  should  be 
taught  using  appropriate  strategies, 
i.e.,  cooperative  learning,  for  their 
learning  styles. 

23.  Increased  counseling. 
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24.  Curriculum: 

Curriculum  content  and  materials 
must  be  accurate,  complete  and  in- 
clude local,  state  and  national  con- 
tributions of  Alaska  Native/American 
Indians.  Additional  Federal  funding 
should  be  made  available  to  promote 
multi-cultural  education  apprecia- 
tion, awareness  to  develop  and  en- 
hance aglobal  perspective. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  indig- 
enous language  and  culture  be  re- 
quired instruction  in  public  educa- 
tion. 

School  districts  must  start  offering 
college  level  courses  in  high  school . 

Indian  youth  should  become  involved 
in  the  general  election  processes 
through  school  curriculum. 

Curriculum  and  instruction  should  be 
culturally  appropriate  and  accommo- 
date a  variety  of  learning  styles  and 
levels  of  development. 

The  pre-conference  participants  rec- 
ommend that  all  school  districts  re- 
examine current  curricula  to  promote 
and  incorporate  relevancy  for  Alaska 
Native  students.  Basic  academic 
skills  must  be  presented  within  the 
environmental  and  cultural  realities 
of  the  student.  Materials  and  texts 
must  reflect  the  realities  of  the  Native 
student's  life  around  him  or  her.  The 
school  environment  must  reflect  and 
validate  the  importance  of  the  Native 
cultures.  To  motivate  students  to 
learn,  what  is  learned  must  have  a 
high  correlation  to  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  community  and  world  in 
which  welive. 

A  critical  need  to  review  and  dissemi- 
nate existing  curriculum  materials 
that  address  the  historic  accuracy  of 
Indian  contributions  to  society  that 
are  culturally  sensitive  to  Native 
Americans  throughout  Indian  coun- 
try. 

Promote  curricula  efforts  that  ad- 
dresscritical  thinking  skills. 


Curriculum  development  is  needed 
in  the  Head  Start  Program,  particu- 
larly on  the  Navajo  Nation  and  other 
Indian  Head  Start  programs.  Curricu- 
lum must  be  consistent  and  com- 
parable from  site  to  site  within  the 
Navajo  Nation,  although  it  should  be 
able  to  differ  from  curriculum  in  non- 
Navajo  Head  Start  programs.  The 
Navajo  Nation  should  be  supported  in 
its  efforts  to  develop  a  model  of  Head 
Start  services  and  classroom  deliv- 
ery for  all  Navajo  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. This  model  should 
incorporate  Navajo  cultural  content 
.  and  Navajo  learning  styles.  Again, 
such  curriculum  development  should 
be  available  under  the  basic 
Headstart  Program  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  national  administra- 
tors of  the  program. 

Include  more  about  tribal  cultures  in 
thecurriculum. 

Existing  curriculum  should  be 
restructured  and  new  curriculum  de- 
veloped to  meet  this  goal. 

Integration  of  a  core  Indian  studies 
curriculum  replete  with  teacher  prep- 
aration, standards  and  objectives, 
curriculum  materials  and  enrichment 
activities  which  strengthen  Indian 
student  self -worth  and  academic  per- 
formance. 

Curricula  which  teaches  land  history, 
use  and  decision  making  models  be 
inteoraied  at  all  grade  and  age  levels. 

Tr^ities  and  tribal  government  cur- 
ricuja  are  integrated  at  all  levels  of 
edt  cation. 

Develop  curricula  that  fosters  and 
honors  traditional  leadership  and  ap- 
propriate contemporary  leadership. 

An  immediate  priority  is  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  curricula 
that  accurately  portrays  the  impact  of 
Cclumbus'  arrival,  and  of  coloniza- 
tion and  cultural  oppression. 
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Native  American  cultures  must  have 
equal  status  with  those  already  being 
taught  within  the  systems.  To  accom- 
plish this,  Native  American  authors 
need  to  be  hired  to  write  authoritative 
texts  to  be  used  in  coursesfor  training 
teachers  and  for  use  in  the  daily 
classroom  work  by  theirstudents. 

The  number  one  priority  relative  to 
school  district  personnel  issues  con- 
tinues to  be  the  need  to  incorporate 
qualified  Native  people  into  the  staff- 
ing of  public  schools  at  every  job 
level. 

In  1988,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
recommendations  heard  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Interior  Commission  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  from  Native  youth 
was  the  need  for  more  Native  teach- 
ers, counselors,  and  other  role 
models. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  simply 
do  not  fit,  are  not  committed  to  rural 
vues.andthroughtheirown  individ- 
ual ethnocentricities,  demean  Native 
students.  These  teachers  alienate 
themselves  from  the  village  and  Na- 
tive community  and  do  little  more 
than  collect  a  sizeable  income.  This 
is  not  acceptable.  It  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive and  it  has  a  devastating  affect  on 
ourNative  children. 

All  incoming  district  personnel  should 
be  carefully  screened,  and  only  the 
best  should  be  recruited  to  serve  in 
our  schools.  School  districts  should 
utilize  local  Native  advisory  boards  to 
determine  what  special  qualities  in 
teachers,  principals  and  staff  are  val- 
ued by  parents  and  students. 
Recruitment  efforts  should  extend 
nationally  to  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions which  have  a  focus  on 
cross-cultural  training  of  educators. 
Local  native  advisory  boards  should 
be  actively  involved  in  the  interview- 
ing and  selection  of  the  district  staff 
that  will  teach  their  children. 


Schools  must  also  have  appropriate 
staff  configurations  including  coun- 
selors for  every  grade  level  to  effec- 
tively educate  children  when  they 
arrive  at  the  school  house  door,  re- 
gardless of  variations  in  student's  in- 
terest, capabilities,  orlearning  styles. 
Our  state  educational  system  must 
be  fundamentally  restructured  to  en- 
sure that  all  students  can  meet  higher 
standards.  Our  schools  must  focus 
on  results  not  just  on  procedures. 
There  must  be  powerful  incentives 
for  teacher  performance  and  im- 
provement, and  real  consequence 
for  persistent  teacher  failure.  Gifted, 
creative,  and  sensitive  teachers 
must  be  recruited  and  more  teachers 
who  reflect  our  cultural  richness  must 
be  trained  and  utilized. 

Provide  funding  for  in-service  and 
teachertraining. 

Provide  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
work  cooperatively  with  instructional 
strategies  which  are  proven  to  be 
effective  for  Indian  students. 

Relevant  university  programs  which 
focus  on  strengthening  Native  cul- 
tures for  example,  Native  languages 
and  history  courses  are  needed  as 
well  as  courses  to  help  teachers  work 
effectively  with  Native  children  rela- 
tive to  social  issues  such  as  child 
abuse,  neglect  and  suicide  preven- 
tion. The  universities  need  courses 
that  prepare  teachers  for  multi-cul- 
tural Alaska  native  learning  styles  and 
cross  cultural  communication. 
Graduate  research  programs  need  to 
focus  on  iss  -  which  will  benefit 
Native  people.  .  he  conference  par- 
ticipants also  suggested  the  creation 
of  tribal  colleges  within  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Provide  teachers  opportunities  to 
work  cooperatively  with  instructional 
specialists  in  thedevelopmentof  cur- 
riculum and  instructional  strategies 
proven  effective  for  Indian  students 
to  gain  mastery  of  basic  academic 
skills. 
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Inadequate  training  for  personnel  in- 
volved in  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams. 

Initiate  proven  abuse  prevention 
procedures  in  school  and  provide  for 
the  training  of  staff  to  usethem. 

Employ  teachers  or  educators  that 
have  a  knowledge  of  Native  Ameri- 
can culture  that  have  received  ade- 
quate training. 

Effective  methods  to  educate  at  an 
early  childhood  level  include  the  use 
of  bilingual  personnel,  continued 
staff  training,  use  of  hands-on  activi- 
ties, ample  opportunities  for  oral  lan- 
guage development  and  the 
introduction  of  native  language  in 
preschool. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  teachers 
need  to  be  retrained  in  learning  styles 
of  Native  American  students.  Native 
Americans  need  to  be  challenged, 
especially  in  mathematics,  commu- 
nication and  computers  for  today's 
working  environment. 

Schools  and  personnel  must  first  un- 
derstand the  background  and 
feelings  that  have  developed  overthe 
years.  Then  they  will  realize  what 
must  be  done  to  overcome  the  past 
and  establish  the  institutional 
changes  that  must  be  made  to  estab- 
lish a  new  bonding  between  the  In- 
dian parents  and  the  schools. 

University-level,  on-site  courses 
should  be  provided,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous opportunities  for  staff  to  up- 
grade their  skills,  knowledge  and 
abilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

Schools  must  provide  effective  ori- 
entation programs  for  non-Indian 
teachers,  coordinated  staff  develop- 
ment programs  for  early  childhood 
and  primary  school  teachers  and  in- 
crease cooperative  and  innovative 
programs  with  universities,  including 
programs  to  provide  paraprofess- 
ionals  with  required  courses  to  en- 
able them  to  earn  degrees. 


Schools  should  enhance  staff  sala- 
ries to  levels  comparable  with  other 
professionals  and  utilize  their  exper- 
tise effectively  during  non-teaching 
time. 

Teachers  must  be  effectively  trained 
in  cultural  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
Indian  children  and  their  families,  es- 
pecially in  early  childhood  and  pri- 
mary grades. 

Create  incentive  programs  such  as 
educational  enrichment  and  staff  de- 
velopment opportunities,  which  may 
include  matching  tribal  funds  or  other 
subsidized  benefits,  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators for  local  schools. 

Appropriate  training  should  be  avail- 
able to  teachers  to  learn  new  and 
existing  curriculum  or  improved 
methodsofteaching. 

Non-Native  teachers  need  more  op- 
portunities to  interact  with  Native 
people  during  teacher  preparation 
programs.  This  interaction  will  in- 
<^  *  crease  their  knowledge  of  tribal  diver- 
sity and  respect  for  Native  peoples 
and  diminish  damaging  stereotypes 
they  may  hold  and  subsequently 
teach. 

On-site  teacher  training  and  profes- 
sional development  programs  should 
be  available  to  Native  people  isolated 
areas. 

Trained  Native  counselors  must  be 
available  in  every  school  where  prob- 
lems exist. 

School  personnel  frequently  use  so- 
phisticated educational  terms  to 
make  parents  feel  uninformed  and 
inadequate.  Teachers  and  adminis- 
trators need  training  in  successful 
communication  with  diverse  cultural 
groups  and  with  parents  who  are  in- 
terested, intelligent,  but  not  highly 
educated. 
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Implement  desensitivity  programs 
that  replace  stereotypical  images  of 
Native  American  customs,  culture, 
history  and  goals  with  accurate  and 
real  information  on  the  contemporary 
reality  of  Native  Americans.  These 
programs  should  be  designed  for 
school  administrators,  faculty  and 
staff  utilizing  local  universities,  aca- 
demic experts  and  tribal  representa- 
tives. 

The  committee  identified  the  need  to 
provide  the  mechanisms  necessary 
to  assure  that  non-Indian  early 
childhood  educators*  specialists  be 
trained  and  sensitized  to  the  unique 
culturally  related  variables  impacting 
American  Indian  children  in  order  to 
assure  that  such  children  receive  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  grow  and  pros- 
per during  the  early  years  of  life. 

Teachers  in-service  training  required 
once  a  year  include  diverse  topics  at 
a  Native  American  college  or  In-ser- 
vice directed  by  a  Native  American 
instructor(s). 

School  staff  need  to  be  respectful  of 
American  Indian  religions. 

College  curriculum  developmentand 
funds  for  implementation  of  teacher 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  Na- 
tive students,  (national  emphasis) 

Improve  teacher  training  to  assure 
cultural  awareness  and  sensitivity. 

Design  appropriate  teacher  training 
programs  that  all  teachers  are  re- 
quiredtotake. 

In-service  students  and  teachers  on 
teaching  and  learning  styles. 

Programs/courses  in  Tribal  govern- 
ments/continuing education  for 
teachers. 

Reservation  schools  need  to  stress  a 
teacher  mentor  program  designed  to 
assist  first-year  teachers  in  an  ori- 
entation to  the  students,  community 
and  culture  (teacher  to  teacher,  com- 
munitytoteacher). 


Staff  development  in  the  Head  Start 
program  must  be  intensive  and  on- 
going. This  includes  education  and 
training  forteaching  staff,  administra- 
tors and  support  staff.  Credentialing 
of  teaching  and  administrative  staff  is 
a  must  for  this  program.  But 
credentialing  without  increases  in 
salary  commensurate  to  the  educa- 
tional effort  required  is  self  defeating. 
As  staff  become  more  highly 
credentialed  but  no  better  paid,  they 
leave,  producing  a  high  turnover  rate. 
Therefore,  conferees  seek  Federal 
support,  including  regulatory  support 
and  appropriations  support  for  oper- 
ations Head  Start  with  a  professional- 
ly trained  and  credentialed, 
professionally  paid  staff. 

Support  system  -  assistance  for 
those  interested  in  part-time  school- 
ing, i.e.,  teacher  aides,  head  start 
teachers,  paraprofessionals  who 
work  in  the  schools,  etc. 

The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  identify 
the  core  competencies,  in-service 
experiences  and  cultural  awareness 
training  required  of  all  teachers  of 
Navajo  children  and  require  that  all 
teachers  certified  to  teach  Navajo 
children  obtain  such  competencies 
and  training.  Every  Indian  nation 
needs  to  be  able  to  establish  such 
requirements. 

More  autonomy  for  Native  American 
educators. 

Mandate  teachers  to  attend  classes 
or  have  coursework  on  Indian  educa- 
tion. Have  college  classes  to  teach 
the  learning  styles  of  Indian  students , 

All  educators  regulated  by  states 
should  be  required  to  undergo  cul- 
tural awareness  and  sensitivity  train- 
ing programs  on  and  by  American 
Indians  to  maintain  their  eligibility  to 
teach. 

School  personnel  such  as  faculty  and 
administrators  need  to  be  educated 
about  Native  American  beliefs  and 
customs. 
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Culturally  sensitive  personnel  should 
be  sought  for  employment  in  educa- 
tional systems. 

All  teacher  training  programs  include 
curricula  on  tribal  homeland  history, 
maintenance,  use  and  development 
particularly  stressing  a  tribal  home- 
land ethic. 

Develop  special  staff  and  teacher 
training  programs  which  mandate 
faculty/teachers,  boards  and  other 
employees  to  receive  language  train- 
ing. 

Improved  teacher  training  both  in  cur- 
rent education  programs  and  for 
current  school  teachers.  Individuals 
who  come  from  out  of  state  to  work  in 
South  Dakota  schools  receive  tribally 
mandated  training  pertaining  to  con- 
tent and  methodologies  for  working 
with  Indian  learners. 

Teacher  and  staff  training  that  edu- 
cates about  the  whole  approach  to 
Indian  education  which  then  aids  in 
the  delivery  of  education  services. 

School  personnel  need  to  be  aware 
of  non-traditional  family  situations 
among  Native  Americans. 

To  overcome  previous  deficiencies 
in  opportunities  available  to  Indians, 
funds  should  be  provided  to  train 
teachers  and  school  administrators 
by  teacher  workshops  to  understand 
the  social,  cultural,  emotional,  spiri- 
tual, and  mental  processing  systems 
of  the  Native  American  child. 

Indian  Educators  need  to  be  involved 
in  educating  school  personnel  about 
insensitive,  out-dated  and  inaccurate 
material. 

Provide  special  in-service  training  for 
school  staff,  faculty  and  administra- 
tion that  compensates  with  release 
time. 

Compensate  Native  American  teach- 
er involvement  with  Native  American 
community  education  issues;  allow 
release  time. 


Get  tribal  teachers  at  the  same  pay 
level  as  off-reservation  teachers. 

Set  up  a  teacher  evaluation  method 
which  is  more  comprehensive  and 
requires  parent  participation. 

Funds  should  be  designated  for 
school  districts  to  provide  sensitivity 
training  to  all  teachers  so  thatthey  are 
better  prepared  to  teach  students  of 
ethnic  backgrounds.  Multi-cultural 
awareness  training  should  be  a  re- 
quirement for  all  schools  at  all  levels 
of  education. 

Funding  is  needed  to  increase  the 
number  of  Indian  people  employed  as 
guidance  counselors  in  schools.  One 
goal  might  be  to  begin  by  employing 
at  least  one  qualified  Indian  person  in 
each  school  district  who  could  train 
other  counselors  in  specializing 
needsof  Indian  students. 

Teachers  of  Indian  students  must  be 
required  to  learn  the  language,  cul- 
ture and  traditions  of  the  tribe  that 
they  work  for.  The  staff  hired  to  work 
with  the  students  must  respect  the 
values  of  the  people  and  work  to 
enhance  the  students  pride  and  self 
esteem  through  inclusion  of  the  cul- 
ture and  language  in  the  academic 
curriculum. 

Teacher  education  on  Indian  culture 
isneeded. 

Affirmative  action  for  American  In- 
dian professionals  on  all  levels 
should  be  encouraged  and  reward- 
ed. 

Motivate  non-Indian  teachers  to  learn 
more  orcarefor  Indian  students. 

American  Indian  educators  need  to 
work  constructively  with  non-Indian 
educators. 
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State  Issues 


Certification: 


Alternative  must  be  provided  for 
teacher  certification  on  the  State  lev- 
el, facilitating  recognition  of  teaching 
skills  and  knowledge  of  curriculum 
content  of  recognized  experts. 

Cross-cultural  teacher  training  pro- 
grams must  be  implemented  requir- 
ing study  of  at  least  6  credits  in  Alaska 
nativeculture  and/orlanguage. 

State  universities  should  provide  an 
early  childhood  certification  program 
in  rural  areas  for  the  convenience  of 
personnel. 

Native  people  make  up  a  significant 
proportion  of  many  student  bodies 
throughout  the  state  but  few,  if  any, 
Native  teachers,  counselors  or  staff 
are  hired  to  provide  role  and  cultural 
models.  We  need  more  Alaska  Na- 
tive/American Indian  teachers.  Many 
Natives  do  not  possess  the  degrees 
or  certification  requirements  these 
positions  require,  but  they  offer  the 
cultural  understanding  vital  for  Native 
young  people  to  succeed  in  school 
and  for  non-Natives  to  understand 
Native  cultures. 

Teachers  in  Indian  communities 
should  be  required  to  complete  cer- 
tification programs  designed  to  sen- 
sitize them  to  local  needs,  culture, 
values  and  traditions.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  designed  by  tribes, 
but  should  be  equivalent  to  state  cer- 
tification procedures. 

Require  teachers  to  complete  a 
course  in  Ethnic  Relations  which 
would  include  accurate  information 
concerning  Native  Americans.  (Law 
enforcement  officers  in  Florida  are 
required  to  complete  a  course  in  Eth- 
nic Relations.)  The  responsibility  is 
with  the  state  and  local  education 
agencies. 


We  recommend  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion be  introduced  and  enacted  to 
support  and  expand  the  impact  of  the 
Native  American  Languages  Act. 
Recommend  federal  legislation  to 
mandate  state  design  of  multi-cul- 
tural instruction  to  include  specific 
instruction  in  Native  American  cul- 
ture and  histories,  not  limited  to  trea- 
ties and  languages.  The  design  to 
include  specific  ties  to  teacher  cer- 
tification and  monitoring  to  determine 
state  and  district  adherence  to  legis- 
lation. 

There  should  be  a  national  certifica- 
tion procedure  between  the  states  to 
interface  credentials  of  the  Native 
American  Teacher  for  accreditation. 

Teacher  certification  (should)  be 
geared  toward  a  more  culturally  di- 
verse background  education  of 
teachers,  with  an  extra  year  used  for 
this  focus. 

The  certification  process  of  all  ed  uca- 
tors  (teachers,  counselors,  admin- 
istrators, both  Native  and  non- 
Native)  include  a  reflection  of  accu- 
rate cultural  resources  and  informa- 
tion. 

Michigan  Department  of  Education's 
State  Board  Continuing  Education 
Unit  programs  should  include  oppor- 
tunities for  teachers  to  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs,  culture,  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  American  Indian 
students. 

State  core  curriculum  requirements 
should  require  the  infusion  of  Native 
culture  history,  language,  and  tradi- 
tions be  taught  in  all  aspects  of  the 
school  curriculum,  (state  P.A.  25  leg- 
islation and  national  emphasis) 

Cultural  diversity  instruction  manda- 
tory for  every  certified  teacher. 

Nine  hours  in  Indian  studies  for 
teacher  certification. 

Curriculum  should  be  identified  and 
consistent  district  to  district,  college 
to  college  for  the  state's  human  rela- 
tions certification  requirements. 
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Consider  stricter  requirements  for 
counseling  degrees  (internships, 
more  classes  specific  to  Indian  learn- 
ing styles  and  social  development). 
At  least  require  an  orientation  to 
multi-cultural  or  Indian  emphasis. 

Education  certification  requirements 
should  be  adjusted  and  funds  be 
made  available  for  tribal  el- 
ders/individuals to  be  brought  into  the 
classroom  as  recognized  instructors 
receiving  remuneration  to  teach  lan- 
guage, tribal  culture  and  teacher 
training. 

Use  certification  to  ensure  qualified 
GED/Adult  education  teachers. 

Cooperation  and  collaboration  be- 
tween state  agencies,  schools  and 
colleges  to  strengthen  teacher  cer- 
tification, Indian  studies  require- 
ments and  to  facilitate  curriculum 
developmentfor  all  grades. 

Set  a  required  competence  level  in 
teaching  culturally  different  childrer 
for  all  recipients  of  a  teaching  certif- 
icate. 

Requirements  for  teaching  on  Res- 
ervation and  BIA  schools  must  be 
more  stringent  and  specific  to  the 
assignment. 

The  need  for  mandatory  teach- 
er counselor  training  courses  toward 
certification  which  train  pre-service 
candidates  in  hope  to  better  provide 
classroom  instruction  with  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

The  whole  teacher  certification  pro- 
cess needs  to  be  challenged  so  it 
reflects  the  educational  needs  and 
goalsofstudentsand  communities. 

The  USOE  teacher  certification  of- 
fice, colleges  of  education  and  Indian 
educators  need  to  form  a  standing 
multi-cultural  standards  and  course 
content  committee.  The  committee 
is  to  develop,  implement,  adjust  and 
monitor  the  standards  and  courses 


required.  Such  course  is  to  be  man- 
datory tor  teacher  certification.  A 
suggested  minimum  of  nine  (9)  credit 
hoursfor  Indian  education  courses. 

State  laws  and  regulations  control- 
ling teacher  certification  need  to  ue 
changed.  Teacher  training  and  cer- 
tification should  require  studies  and 
testing  on  cultural  competency.  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome/Effects  and  other 
chronic  health  problems  which  impair 
learning. 

Certification  of  classroom  teachers 
should  be  required  and  verifiable. 

Cultural  and  language  requirements 
for  teachers:  recommend  that  all 
teachers  be  required  to  take  lan- 
guage and  cultural  classes  before 
teaching  predominantly  American  In- 
dian student  populations,  and  that 
tfitay  study  the  languages  and  cul- 
tures of  the  studentthey  will  teach. 

^  The  requirement  of  accurate  Indian 
history  in  public  schools  would  make 
; .  it  so  that  teachers  teaching  history  or 
government  classes  would  have  to 
have  taken  courses  in  Indian  history 
in  their  college  to  be  certified.  This  in 
turn  would  require  that  true  and  ac- 
curate Indian  History  be  taught  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
history  should  be  taught  in  the  con- 
text of  U.S.  and  Wyoming  History 
because  Indian  History  is  a  part  of  it.  It 
does  not  exist  outside  the  present 
United  States.  People  must  be  taught 
and  understand  the  history  of  soci- 
eties of  Native  American  past,  Native 
American  contributions  of  today  and 
yesterday.  Thiscannot  be  an  elective 
or  separate  course. 

I.  College  level  courses  must  be  de- 
signed to  teach  new  teachers  how  to 
teach  a  variety  of  cultures  in  Alaska. 
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3.  It  was  recommended  by  the  pre-con- 
ference  participants  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  actively  support 
the  training  of  local  school  board 
members  and  support  HB  352  -  the 
mandate  for  Native  studies  and  lan- 
guages in  all  schools.  No  child  in 
Alaska  should  be  allowed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  without  success- 
fully completing  a  course  in  Alaska 
history  and  culture. 

5.  Because  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  inadequate, 
funding  for  Native  Americans  pursu- 
ing a  teaching  career  should  be  in- 
creased and  maintained. 

6,  Recruitment: 

Colleges  and  universities  should 
recruit  mentors,  provide  peer  coun- 
seling, establish  tutoring  programs, 
and  create  other  support  systems  to 
retain  Native  students  in  teacher 
training  programs. 

Basic  skills  assessment  tests  prove 
to  be  a  barrier  to  the  recruitment  of 
Native  teachers.  These  tests  need  to 
be  reviewed  and  revised. 

Increasing  the  number  of  Native  edu- 
cators and  administrators  to  facilitate 
a  culturally  sensitive  cooperative  ap- 
proach toeducation. 

Native  Americans  be  recruited  into 
the  educational  field  and  be  given 
necessary  financial  support. 

Enhance  recruitment  of  Native 
American  teachers. 

Need  to  increase  American  Indian 
teachers/administration  in  the 
schools  who  are  committed  to  the 
success  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dents. 

Get  Native  students  into  the  field  of 
education  and  develop  a  plan  to  re- 
tain thesestudents. 

Increased  recruiting  of  Native  Ameri- 
can educators  in  schools. 


The  public  schools  should  hire  more 
Indian  teachers  and  administrators. 


Many  of  these  offices,  agencies  who 
lack  American  Indian  staff  often  lack 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  sen- 
sitivity to  work  effectively  with  Michi- 
gan American  Indian  families. 
Training  programs  need  to  be  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  with  knowl- 
edgeable Indian  representatives  to 
train  and  sensitize  non-Native  staff 
working  in  social  service  agencies. 

Financial  aid  staff  must  be  culturally 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  American 
Indian  students  in  highereducation. 


Scholarship: 

Increase  Native  American  scholar- 
ships. 

Complete  financial  aid  for  college. 

Increased  funding  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans to  go  to  college  and  graduate 
level. 

More  money  for  scholarships. 


10.  Incentive  programsforcollege. 

1 1 .  Special  efforts  should  be  put  in  place 
to  engage  in  local  longitudinal  studies 
of  dropouts. 

12.  Public  education  that  "informs  every- 
one" that  Indians  "do  not  get  a  free 
ride"  with  education  mo»  'bs. 

13.  Transfer  guidelines  for  students  in 
community  colleges. 

14.  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

15.  Develop  resources  and  disperse  to 
state  officials  and  national  officials 
who  make  the  decisions  on  the  types 
of  curriculum  to  be  included  in  the 
schools. 
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1 6.  Financial  and  human  resources  must 
be  allocated  or  acquired  by  schools 
and  colleges  to  foster  curricula  de- 
sign and  distribution. 

17.  Offer  grant-writing  workshops  regu- 
larly and  regionally. 

18.  Set  up  specific  grants,  fellowships 
and  program  centers  for  the  evalu- 
ation and  awarding  of  grant  requests. 

19.  Institute  and  require  culturally  rel- 
evant training  of  teachers/admini- 
strators and  counselors  who  serve 
American  Indian  students. 

20.  More  financial  support  for  develop- 
ment of  curriculum;  also  more  shar- 
ingofwhatis  currently  available. 

21.  The  state  laws  should  require  Indian 
culture  and  languages  as  legitimate 
courses  for  public  schools.  The 
graduation  requirements  could  in- 
clude these  courses.  These  courses 
would  be  taught  by  Indian 
professionals. 


Federal  Issues 

1.  The  DOE  must  put  together  a  Task 
Force  to  deal  with  Native  students 
and  their  grades,  to  find  out  where  we 
are  losing  students  through  the  sys- 
tem. The  Task  Force  mustalsocome 
up  with  recommendations  to  the  local 
schools  to  heip  them  overcome  this 
problem. 

2.  In-service  costs  -  $200.00  per  teach- 
er. 


Native  Recruitment: 

Because  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  inadequate, 
funding  for  Native  Americans  pursu- 
ing a  teaching  career  should  be  in- 
creased and  maintained. 


Colleges  and  universities  should 
recruit  mentors,  provide  peer  coun- 
seling, establish  tutoring  programs, 
and  create  other  support  systems  to 
retain  Native  students  in  teacher 
training  programs. 

Basic  skills  assessment  tests  prove 
to  be  a  barrier  to  the  recruitment  of 
Native  teachers.  These  tes's  need  to 
be  reviewed  and  revised. 

Increasing  the  number  of  Native  edu- 
cators and  administrators  to  facilitate 
a  culturally  sensitive  cooperative  ap- 
proachtoeducation. 

Native  Americans  be  recruited  into 
the  educational  field  and  be  given 
necessary  financial  support. 

4.  Scholarships: 

Renewed  efforts  must  be  made  to 
recruit  mentors,  provide  peer  coun- 
seling, establish  tutoring  programs, 
and  create  o-.her  support  systems  to 
retain  Native  students  in  teacher 
training  programs. 

There  exists  a  shortage  of  Native 
American  teachers,  counselors  and 
educators.  We  recommend  that  fed- 
eral legislation  be  enacted  to  supple- 
ment current  BIAIHS  training 
programs  to  include  funding  for  un- 
dergraduates in  education  and  health 
as  well  as  to  increase  funding  for 
graduate  training  for  Native  American 
professionals. 

Enhance  recruitment  of  Native 
American  teachers. 

Need  to  increase  American  Indian 
teachers  administration  in  the 
schools  who  are  committed  to  the 
success  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dents. 


Get  Native  students  into  the  field  of 
education  and  develop  a  plan  to  re- 
tainthese  students. 

Increase  Native  American  scholar- 
ships. 

Completefinancial  aid  for  college. 
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5.  We  recommend  that  Federal 
legislation  be  introduced  and  en- 
acted to  support  and  expand  the  im- 
pact of  the  Native  American 
Languages  Act.  Recommend  federal 
legislation  to  mandate  state  design  of 
multi-cultural  instruction  to  include 
specific  instruction  in  Native  Ameri- 
can culture  and  histories,  not  limited 
to  treaties  and  languages.  The  de- 
sign to  include  specific  ties  to  teacher 
certification  and  monitoring  to  deter- 
mine state  and  district  adherence  to 
legislation. 

6.  Classes  and  programs  need  to  be 
developed  and  implemented  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity BIA  and  Department  of  Edu- 
cation financial  support. 

7.  Many  of  these  offices  agencies  who 
lack  American  Indian  staff  often  lack 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  sen- 
sitivity to  work  effectively  with  Michi- 
gan American  Indian  families. 

Training  programs  need  to  be 
established  in  cooperation  with 
knowledgeable  Indian  representa- 
tives to  train  and  sensitize  non-Native 
staff  working  in  social  service  agen- 
cies. 

8.  Financial  aid  staff  must  be  culturally 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  American 
Indian  students  in  higher  education. 

9.  Incentive  programsforcollege. 

10.  That  supplemental  Federal  funds 
should  be  appropriated  to  hire  Indian 
counselors,  develop  awareness  pro- 
grams and  to  treat  youthful  offenders. 

1 1 .  Staff  development  in  the  Head  Start 
program  must  be  intensive  and  on- 
going. This  includes  education  and 
training  forteaching  staff,  administra- 
tors and  support  staff.  Credentialing 
of  teaching  and  administrative  staff  is 
a  must  for  this  program.  But 
credentialing  without  increases  in 


salary  commensurate  to  the  educa- 
tional effort  required  is  self  defeating. 
As  staff  become  more  highly 
credentialed  but  no  better  paid,  they 
leave,  producing  a  high  turnover  rate. 
Therefore,  conferees  seek  Federal 
support,  including  regulatory  support 
and  appropriations  support  for  oper- 
ations Head  Start  with  a  professional- 
ly trained  and  credentialed,  profess- 
ionally paid  staff. 

1 2.  Parents  and  elders  must  be  turned  to 
as  a  resource.  Elders  must  be  able  to 
be  teachers  both  to  students  and  to 
educational  staff.  They  are  repositor- 
ies of  expertise  and  understanding  of 
Navajo  traditions  and  values.  They 
are  a  resource  that  must  be  taken  into 
the  schools  and  used  to  broaden  the 
educational  base  of  both  students 
and  staff.  Again,  funding  require- 
ments must  be  supportive  of  such  a 
use  of  community  people,  or  must  be 
changed  to  become  supportive. 

13.  The  Navajo  Community  College 
needs  to  obtain  funding  and  initiate  an 
amendment  to  its  enabling  act  to  al- 
low it  to  provide  a  four  year  degree, 
with  emphasis  on  bachelors  degrees 
in  education.  NCC  also  needs  to 
serve  as  a  training  institute  for  school 
personnel  in  a  variety  of  skills  areas, 
including  training  in  Navajo  history, 
culture  and  learning  styles. 

14.  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  develop 
a  Navajo  language  curriculum  for  all 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation  or  with  a 
significant  number  of  Navajo  stu- 
dents and  to  require  that  such  cur- 
riculum be  offered.  This  goal  requires 
that  the  Navajo  Nation  enjoy  a  De- 
partment of  Education  status  com- 
parable to  state  education  agencies 
in  the  establishmentof  standards  and 
curriculum  requirements.  It  parallels 
the  goal  of  Navajo  social  studies  de- 
velopment identified  in  the  previous 
category. 
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1 5.  NCC  should  also  become  an  institute 
for  in-service  training  of  education 
personnel  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  NCC 
will  require  an  amendment  to  its  en- 
abling legislation  and  funding  to  in- 
stitute a  four  year  program  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

1 6.  Public  education  that "  informs  every- 
one" that  Indians  "do  not  get  a  free 
ride"  with  education  monies. 

17.  No  Federal  fund  should  be  given  to 
any  school  district  with  5%  or  more 
jndian  students  which  does  not  allow 
Indian  tribes  to  participate  in  curricu- 
lum selection  and  development. 

1 8.  Any  policy  developed  must  maintain 
tribal  sovereignty. 

19.  Develop  resources  and  disperse  to 
state  officials  and  national  officials 
who  make  the  decisions  on  the  types 
of  curriculum  to  be  included  in  the 
schools. 

20.  Consider  stricter  requirements  for 
counseling  degrees  (internships, 
more  classes  specific  to  Indian  learn- 
ing styles  and  social  development). 
At  least  require  an  orientation  to 
multi-cultural  or  Indiar  nphasis. 

21.  Require  all  teachers  to  take  a  class 
about  Indians  to  be  certified. 

22.  Education  certification  requirements 
should  be  adjusted  and  funds  be 
made  available  for  tribal  el- 
ders/individuals to  be  brought  into  the 
classroom  as  recognized  instructors 
receiving  remuneration  to  teach  lan- 
guage, tribal  culture  and  teacher 
training. 

23.  Financial  and  human  resources  must 
be  allocated  or  acquired  by  schools 
and  colleges  to  foster  curricula  de- 
sign and  distribution. 


24.  Many  educators  lack  understanding 
and  sensitivity  about  American  In- 
dian's approach  to  learning.  We  rec- 
ommend that  there  be  a  major 
nationwide  program  to  educate  the 
general  public,  teachers  and  school 
administrators  to  the  needs  of  native 
children  to  ascertain  the  "at-risk"  Na- 
tive families  and  provide  mentors, 
i.e.,  Big  Brothers,  etc.  from  within  the 
same  tribal  entities,  where  possible, 
to  assist  in  teaching  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  Native  Americans;  to  ac- 
quaint parents  about  the  educational 
needs  of  their  children  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  parents  to  achieving 
those  goals;  and  that  adequate 
funding  be  made  available  to  conduct 
these  educational  programs. 

25.  Set  a  required  competence  level  in 
teaching  culturally  different  children 
for  all  recipients  of  a  teaching  certif- 
icate. 

26.  Increased  recruiting  of  Native  Ameri- 
can educators  in  schools. 

27.  Requirements  for  teaching  on 
Reservation  and  BIA  schools  mu st  be 
more  stringent  and  specific  to  the 
assignment. 

28.  Reservation  and  BIA  schools  need  to 
be  made  more  attractive  to  attract 
top-quality  educators. 

29.  Federal  grants  need  to  be  made  more 
readily  available  to  institutions  to  start 
up  multi-cultural  centers. 

30.  Federal  grants  need  to  be  made  more 
readily  available  for  increasing  the 
number  of  American  Indian  counsel- 
ors. 

31 .  Offer  grant-writing  workshops  regu- 
larly and  regionally. 

32.  Set  up  specific  grants,  fellowships 
and  program  centers  for  the  evalu- 
ation and  awarding  of  grant  requests. 
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33.  Institute  and  require  culturally  rel- 
evant training  of  teachers/admin- 
istrators and  counselors  who  serve 
American  Indian  students. 

34.  More  financial  support  for  develop- 
ment of  curriculum;  also  more  shar- 
ing of  what  is  currently  available. 

35.  Federal  support  to  develop  local 
curriculum  (videos,  etc.). 

36.  Indian  Health  Service  needs  to  de- 
velop a  curriculum  on  FAS.  The  cur- 
riculum then  needs  to  be  given  out  to 
the  schools. 

37.  Certification  of  classroom  teachers 
should  be  required  and  verifiable. 

38.  Cultural  and  language  requirements 
for  teachers:  recommend  that  all 
teachers  be  required  to  take  lan- 
guage and  cultural  classes  before 
teaching  predominantly  American  In- 
dian student  populations,  and  that 
they  study  the  languages  and  cul- 
tures of  the  students  they  will  teach. 


Other 


1.  Research: 


Provide  for  a  Federally  funded  state- 
level  resource  center  for  Indian 
education  which  would  assist  teach- 
ers in  providing  instruction  to  Indian 
children,  with  relevant,  as  well  as  up- 
to-date  materials  and  techniques  of 
instruction. 

Provide  adequate  instructional  ma- 
terial to  educators  of  Indian  children. 

Networking  as  well  as  sharing  of 
historically  relevant  materials  pro- 
motes the  understanding  and  educa- 
tion of  Nativeand  Non-Native  people. 


The  July  1991  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  decided  in  NIP08  #4 
that,  recognizing  its  special  relation- 
ship to  Native  American  peoples,  the 
federal  government  should  immedi- 
ately begin  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  collect,  preserve  and  make 
available  documents  relating  to  that 
history,  emphasizing  equitable  ac- 
cess including  electronic  formats. 

States  with  significant  American  In- 
dian populations  establish  offices  to 
conduct  research;  collect  data;  sup- 
port statewide  advisory  councils;  dis- 
seminate appropriate  data  relative  to 
Indian  education;  and,  provide  and 
maintain  funding  for  in-service  edu- 
cation for  schools  serving  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

Develop  a  curriculum  and  work  on  a 
statewide  and  National  clearing- 
house to  specialize  in  printing  of  Na- 
tive American  cultural  curriculum. 

Develop  a  data  base  to  track 
students;  a  clearinghouse  for  cultural 
materials  and  improved  teacher 
training  for  improving  the  classroom 
environment  and  decreasing  the 
numberof  dropouts. 

Secure  more  financial  support  for  de- 
velopment of  curriculum;  also  more 
sharing  is  needed  of  what  is  currently 
available. 

Take  steps  to  create  a  nationwide 
program  which  would  allow  imple- 
mentation of  curriculum  for  each 
state  or  tribe. 

There  should  be  a  nationwide  cur- 
riculum implementation  effort  to  help 
tribes  introduce  curriculum  to 
schools  for  individual  state  man- 
dates. 
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TOPIC  11 
ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  LIFE- 
LONG LEARNING/PARENTAL, 
COMMUNITY,  AND  TRIBAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Categories  have  been  developed  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  plans  of  action  and 
strategies  by  the  Conference  Delegates.  They 
are: 

1.  Student  Concerns 

2.  Family  Issues 

3.  Community/Tribal  Issues 

4.  Educational  Institution  Issues 

5.  State  Issues 

6.  Federal  Issues 

7.  Other 

The  configuration  for  the  state  recommen- 
dations will  also  promote  uniformity  in  the  eleven 
concurrent  group  sessions  to  ensure  that  efforts 
by  the  Delegates  and  observers  are  maximized 
within  time  constraints  for  these  sessions.  An 
added  benefit  that  should  result  from  these  cate- 
gories will  be  the  ability  to  transfer  plans  of  action 
into  either  legislative  or  administrative  propos- 
als. When  the  plans  of  action  are  put  into  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  proposals,  funding  needs 
and  priorities  will  beeasiertoidentifyandsecure. 

Student  Issues 

1 .      Improved  communication 

School  districts  and  Tribal  Education 
Departments  must  drive  out  fear.  En- 
courage non-threatening,  two-way 
communications  on  quality  student 
outcomes  between  local  students 
and  tribal  communities. 


2.  Monitoring 

Closer  monitoring  of  students  is 
needed. 


Roles/Responsibilities 

Let  students  take  part  in  developing 
policy  and  procedure  of  the  school. 

Scholarship  Aid 

To  increase  the  availability  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  Navajo  peo- 
ple and  completion  rates  in 
post-secondary  programs,  financial 
aid  resources  need  to  be  evaluated, 
increased,  and  changed  in  their  re- 
quirements. More  room  must  be  giv- 
en to  meeting  developmental 
education  needs  as  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's college  program.  More  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
students  with  children  and  families 
and  students  who  are  working.  New 
sources  of  financial  aid  need  to  be 
developed  and  old  sources  reacti- 
vated. More  IHS  supportfor  students 
studying  to  be  nurses,  doctors  or  hu- 
man services  workers  is  needed. 

Increase  student  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

Dropout  Prevention  and  Retention 

Dropout  prevention  programs  must 
be  instituted  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades.  Such  pro- 
grams must  include  parental  involve- 
ment, mentoring  and  other 
strategies.  At-risk  youth  must  be 
identified  early  in  their  academic  ex- 
perience. 

Academic  program  strategies  must 
be  developed,  implemented  and 
monitored  to  retain  Indian  students 
not  only  in  school  but  to  enhance  their 
academic  performance. 

Vocational  Education 

By  the  year  2000,  Vocation- 
al, technical  education  will  be  avail- 
able to  Indian  students  who  qualify  for 
such  specialized  training. 
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Training  for  vocational  roles,  as  a 
priority,  should  encourage  thinking 
skills,  including  problem-solving,  de- 
cision-making, critical  thinking,  and 
creativity. 

Continue  tuition  waiver'increase  to 
include  vocational/ed  training  pro- 
grams. 

7.  Expand  new  or  alternate  sources  of 
revenue  to  fund  adult  education  pro- 
grams for  state  and  federally  recog- 
nized tribes  and  communities. 

8.  Career  Development 

Have  students  work  on  employment 
skills. 

Career  orientation  should  begin  at  a 
veryearlyage. 

Life  skills  and  career  education  must 
be  provided. 

Vocational  programs  must  have 
trained  Native  counselors  and  be  fo- 
cused on  jobs  of  the  future  as  well  as 
preparation  for  traditional  occupa- 
tions. 

Career  awareness  programs  and  in- 
teraction with  Native  role  models  are 
important  in  presenting  to  young  peo- 
ple the  number  of  options  available  to 
them. 

Job  placement. 

Being  able  to  provide  for  one's  own 
basic  economic  needs  -  to  have  the 
fundamental  abilities  to  read  direc- 
tions, fill  out  job  applications,  inter- 
view for  jobs,  interact  successfully  in 
the  workplace,  solve  problems,  and 
function  effectively  in  the  working 
world  is  important  for  economic  se- 
curity and  self-esteem.  Schools  need 
to  prepare  students  for  a  rapidly 
changing  and  highly  technological 
world.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge 
that  the  jobs  of  the  future  may  not 
exist  at  this  time.  Vocational  skills 
must  include  ability  to  adapt,  retrain, 
and  learn  through  life.  To  send  stu- 
dents away  from  twelve  years  of 
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schooling  without  the  ability  to  work  in 
productive  and  meaningful  ways  can- 
not be  tolerated  by  Native  people.  We 
must  look  to  the  future  and  demand 
that  schools  prepare  students  for  re- 
sponsible roles  in  this  new  century. 

Students  need  career  awareness 
programs,  careers  which  focus  on 
professional  careers,  not  just  on 
technical  and  vocational  education 
and  pre-professional  academic  work 
needs  to  be  referenced  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  plans  of  the  Na- 
vajo Nation  so  that  students  can 
perceive  real  incentives  for  achieve- 
ment in  school  and  the  Navajo  Nation 
can  use  the  schools  to  prepare  its 
people  to  work  in  a  developing  econ- 
omy. 

9.  Any  post-secondary  education  plan 
needs  to  recognize  the  need  of  older 
Navajostudents,  many  of  whom  have 
jobs  and  families  and  are  pursuing 
ueir  post-secondary  education  on  a 
par'-time  basis  and  without  geo- 
graphic mobility.  The  Navajo  post- 
secondary  education  plan  must 
include  ways  to  meet  the  career  de- 
velopment and  continuing  education 
needs  of  these  hardworking  Navajo 
people. 


Family  Issues 

1.      Parent  Training 

Educate  parents  on  school  teaching 
practices. 

Our  parents  need  to  have  access  to 
training  which  allows  them  to  become 
active  partners  with  the  teachers  in 
ourschools.  For  many  Native  parents 
who  were  separated  from  their  fam- 
ilies to  attend  BIA  schools  or  for  the 
parents  of  our  children  today,  who 
grew  up  in  dysfunctional  families 
themselves,  this  access  to  training  is 
imperative  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their 
roles  in  the  educational  partnership. 
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School  districts  should  seriously 
consider  utilizing  partners  in  the  so- 
cial service  agencies  to  teach 
parenting  skills  as  part  of  their  health 
curriculum  so  we  can  prepare  future 
parents. 

Parents  should  be  educated  through 
community  programs  provided  by 
the  schools  and  schools  should  learn 
about  the  needs  of  the  parents  and 
the  community  from  the  parents. 

A  program  should  be  created  that 
would  involve  Tribal  governments, 
parents  and  the  community  (of  resi- 
dence) using  existing  resources 
available  to  create  resource  pro- 
grams that  educate  and  inform  stu- 
dents as  well  as  parents  in  parental 
skill  development. 

Funds  and  opportunities  to  train  par- 
ents and  involve  parents  must  be  a 
priority  of  the  board  members,  tribal 
leaders  and  school  administrators. 

Parents  need  to  be  given  information 
and  training  on  more  effective  ways 
to  work  with  the  schools  in  supporting 
the  teaching  of  their  children. 
Home/school  activities,  school  readi- 
ness activities  and  ideas  for  creating 
a  home  environment  conducive  of 
studying  need  to  be  presented  to  par- 
ents with  the  encouragement  to  work 
with  the  school  to  help  their  children 
achieve. 

More  parental  education. 

Educate  parents  to  learn  the  system . 

Funding  to  address  special  needs  of 
parent  community  student  proactive 
education  addressing  social  issues. 

Teach  parents  how  to  address  issues 
and  teachers.  Initiate  a  program  to 
encourage  students  to  become  more 
involved. 

Educate  parents  to  assure  they  be- 
come theirchild's  advocates. 

Native  American  parents  must  also 
be  educated  about  school  philos- 
ophy andpolicies. 
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School  districts  should  seriously 
consider  utilizing  partners  in  the  so- 
cial service  agencies  to  teach 
parenting  skills  as  part  of  their  health 
curriculum  so  we  can  prepare  future 
parents. 

Parent  education  and  involvement 
must  continue  to  be  emphasized  in 
early  childhood  programs.  This  edu- 
cation and  involvement  can  be  car- 
ried into  other  school  experiences. 

Educating  parents  and  family  about 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  con- 
cerning Title  V. 

Literacy  programs  for  parents  should 
be  supported  and  more  adequately 
funded. 

2.  Parents 

Businesses  must  provide  leave  for 
parents  to  participate  in  school  activi- 
ties. Parents  must  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  attend  daily  school 
activities:  meeting  with  teachers  to 
discuss  child  progress,  volunteering 
in  the  classroom  or  school  office,  or 
volunteering  to  participate  in  commit- 
tees addressing  school-related  is- 
sues. Parents  must  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  school  activities  and 
cannot  be  restricted  to  only  visiting 
during  the  scheduled  Par- 
ent Teacher  Conferences  which  only 
occur  2-4  times  per  year.  Parents 
must  also  be  allowed  to  use  sick 
leave  to  stay  home  and  care  for  ill 
children.  Parents  care  about  their 
jobs  and  care  about  their  children. 
Studies  have  shown  that  if  employers 
take  a  more  supportive  role  with  par- 
ents, their  employees  become  more 
satisfied  and  more  dedicated  to  their 
jobs. 

Parents  must  enforce  existing  atten- 
dance policies  and  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  success  of  their  students. 

Parental  input  is  vital  to  any 
"restructuring"  of  the  schools  to  help 
define  appropriate  cultural  and  aca- 
demic needs  to  be  addressed. 
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Parents  can  assist  school  staff  in 
identifying  "important"  community 
issues  or  religious  activities  that  influ- 
ence the  students  in  a  positive  or 
negative  manner. 

Parents  need  to  become  involve!  at 
the  policy  level  to  promote  success- 
ful schools. 

Parents  in  all  schools  should  have  a 
voice  in  th9  matters  of  the  school, 
including  curriculum,  instruction,  al- 
location of  funds,  personnel  and  as- 
sessment. 

Community  meetings  to  encourage 
parental  involvement  and  parent  pro- 
grams are  needed. 

Begin  the  process  of  parental  in- 
volvement at  pre-school  level. 

Parents  should  take  an  active  role  in 
theeducation  of  theirchildren. 

Encourage  parent  involvment  and 
parentteams  atthe  local  levels. 

Parental  involvement  is  a  must. 

Honor  and  award  (reward)  participa- 
tion. Showcase  parental  involvement 
by  providing  personal  and  public  rec- 
ognitionforany  participation. 

Form  parent  i  ommitteesteams 
which  focus  on  specific  parental  in- 
terests such  as  tutoring,  clubs,  play- 
ground improvement  and  sports. 

Parent  advocates  are  identified  and 
trained  to  assist  parents  in  their  inter- 
action with  school  personnel. 

3.  SupportServices 

Transportation  is  frequently  a  prob- 
lem, as  is  child  care  for  other  children 
and  language  programs. 

Provide  child  care  and  transportation 
to  enable  Native  American  parents  to 
participate  in  school  functions  and 
activities. 

Provision  of  training  programs  to 
these  individuals  to  educate  them  on 
full  utilization  of  services,  the  rights  of 
parents  and  students. 


Make  more  accessible  job  training 
and  employment  opportunities  for 
needy  parents  along  with  child  care 
and  literacy  programs. 

Provide  funds  necessary  for  mileage, 
per  diem,  registration  fees  to  attend 
meetings,  i.e.,  school  board,  LEA 
meetings. 

Deliver  a  variety  of  services  through 
curricula,  special  programs  and  com- 
munity education. 

4.  Focus  on  Indian  families  with  special 
attention  on  drug  and  alcohol  pro- 
gramsforidentified  problem  cases. 

5.  Parents  and  elders  must  be  turned  to 
as  a  resource.  Elders  must  be  able  to 
be  teachers  both  to  students  and  to 
educational  staff.  They  are  repositor- 
ies of  expertise  and  understanding  of 
Navajo  traditions  and  values.  They 
are  a  resource  that  mustbe  taken  into 
the  schools  and  used  to  broaden  the 
educational  base  of  both  students 
and  staff.  Again,  funding  require- 
ments must  be  supportive  of  such  a 
use  of  community  people,  or  must  be 
changed  to  become  supportive. 


Community/Tribal  Issues 

1.  Employment 

Large  regional  corporations  should 
look  at  ways  of  developing  jobs  for  the 
shareholders. 

Local  governments,  as  well  as  school 
districts  need  to  look  at  training  local 
people  for  the  jobs  they  offer. 

Work  with  community  members  to 
organize  career  days  fairs  spon- 
sored by  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. Responsibility;  Individuals, 
Tribesand  Indian  communities. 

Affirmative  Action  programs. 

Special  directives  for  tribal  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  which  require 
completion  of  high  school. 
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Employment  -  Tribes  need  to  develop 
a  coalition  for  programs  on  the  devel- 
opment of  state  apprenticeships. 

2.  Provide  new  or  alternate  sources  of 
revenue  to  fund  adult  education  pro- 
grams for  state  and  federal  tribes  and 
communities. 

3.  It  must  be  noted  that,  in  terms  of  many 
Indian  adults,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  create  a  greater  incentive 
than  presently  exists  for  learning. 
When  high  school,  post-secondary 
and  even  college  graduates  cannot 
find  jobs  on  reservations,  there  is  not 
agreatdeal  of  motivation  for  learning. 
On  a  number  of  reservations,  many 
Indian  adults  are  surviving,  are  even 
living  good  lives,  without  bothering  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  or  to  speak 
much  English. 

4.  Outreach 

Schools  must  function  as  a  resource 
for  parents  and  community  mem- 
bers, providing  adult  education,  ac- 
tivities for  senior  citizens,  foster 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  ac- 
tively involving  the  community  as  a 
whole  in  the  educational  process. 

Increased  involvement  with  local 
consortium  to  create  better  coordina- 
tion and  recruitment. 

Outreach  -  Tribes  need  to  involve  the 
schools  in  the  day-to-day  programs 
of  tribal  governments. 

5.  Support  Services 

Partnerships  should  be  created  with 
private  businesses  and  corporations 
to  develop  such  things  as  mentor 
programs  and  funding  for  up-to-date 
equipmentfor  vocational  programs. 

Retention  of  adults  in  adult  education 
programs  could  be  helped  by  strong 
supportive  services  such  as:  child 
care,  transportation,  counseling,  tu- 
toring and  job  placement. 


6.  Assure  American  Indian  Communi- 
ties the  opportunity  to  develop  Adult 
Education  programs. 

7.  Increase  funds  at  tribal  level  for  pro- 
grams. 

8.  Provide  needed  certification  among 
parents,  tribal  groups  to  be  used  as 
needed. 

9.  The  Navajo  Nation  should  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted  to  contract  all  spe- 
cial education  programs  operated  by 
or  through  the  BIA.  The  Navajo  Na- 
tion should  also  be  assisted  to  con- 
tract and  provide  all  Federally 
supported  services  for  persons  with 
disabilities  for  which  Navajo  people 
are  eligible.  This  would  allow  the  Na- 
vajo Nation  to  provide  a  continuum  of 
services  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
tribally  operated  services  to  disabled 
persons.  Contracting  of  BIA  adult  and 
vocational  education  would  be  con- 
sistent with  this  proposal  as  well. 

1 0.  Community  based  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  (JTPAtribal  funding). 

11.  Tribal  involvement  planning,  pilot 
project. 

1 2.  Equitable  access  to  programsforout- 
lying  communities. 

13.  Develop  adult  education  programs 
which  enhance  skills  of  grassroots 
leaders  and  familiarize  them  with  ob- 
stacles to  change  and  with  global 
perspectives  abouttribal  concerns. 

14.  To  implement  multi-disciplinary  and 
multiple  strategies  for  adult  educa- 
tion and  community  education  ser- 
vices. 

15.  To  focus  adult  education  on  literacy 
in  tribal  and  Euro-American  knowl- 
edge following  established  tribal 
standards. 
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16.  Develop  adult  and  community  edu- 
cation programs,  strategies,  policies, 
and  standards  through  collaboration 
of  educators,  elders,  parents,  and 
tribal  leaders. 

17.  There  is  a  general  consensus  that 
increased  funding  is  necessary  for  all 
levels  of  educational  services  from 
pre-natal  to  death.  There  is  a  general 
consensus  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
mechanism  that  allows  tribes  to  ac- 
cess direct  funding  to  administer  and 
provide  these  educational  services. 

1 8.  Supportlife-long  learning. 

1 9.  Raise  our  expectations  of  ourselves 
and  our  programs,  i.e.,  build  self- 
esteem  from  the  ground  up. 

20.  The  purpose  of  education  needs  to 
go  beyond  the  goal  of  becoming  em- 
ployaDle.  Education  is  intertwined 
with  a  person's  ability  to  be  involved 
in  many  different  aspects  of  life 
from  religion,  to  art,  sports,  politics, 
physical  and  emotional  survival.  Edu- 
cation is  more  than  academic  learn- 
ing. 


21.  Training 


22. 


23. 


Community'school 


in-service  training. 

Infrastructure  -  Provide  transporta- 
tion to  make  schools  accessible  to 
parents. 

Conflict  Resolution  Committee  -  Cre- 
ation of  conflict  resolution  commit- 
tees consisting  of  both  Native  and 
non-Native  people  to  resolve  prob- 
lems; i.e.,  racism  that  affects  self- 
esteem  and  participation  in  school 
districts. 


24.  Compliance  and  Priority  Setting  -  Tri- 
bal and/or  community  involvement 
must  not  only  be  encouraged  but 
rather  mandated  to  become  top  prior- 
ity at  all  levels  so  that  programs  are 
truly  representative  and  address  the 
needs  of  the  respective  comm  unities 
as  intended. 

Tribes  need  to  set  priorities  for  edu- 
cation and  try  to  encourage  tribal 
members  to  participate  in  JOM,  Title 
V,  and  committees  run  for  school 
board  and  PTA. 

Reservations  should  set  up  task 
forces  to  examine  the  consistency 
and  uniformity  of  standards,  curricula 
and  staffing  among  the  various 
schools  serving  Indian  children  in 
their  area.  Consolidation  of  schools 
should  beconsidered. 

Accountability  of  programs  support- 
ed by  Title  V  funding  needs  to  be 
addressed.  Methods  of  audit  and  re- 
view ought  to  be  designed  and  car- 
ried out  by  both  parent  committees, 
area  American  Indian  education  pro- 
fessional and  local  tribes. 

25.  Incentive-builders  to  encourage-trir 
bal  involvement  in  the  school 
systems. 

26.  Host  leadership  development  insti- 
tutes that  offer  opportunities  for 
strategizing  about  tribal  concerns, 
foster  higher  order  thinking  skills 
which  model  conflict  resolution  and 
problem  solving  utilizing  contempo- 
rary cases  and  role  playing. 

27.  Develop  adult  and  community  edu- 
cation programs,  strategies,  policies 
and  standards  through  collaboration 
of  educators,  elders,  parents  aftd  tri- 
balleaders. 


28.  All  tribes  and  urban  communities 
conduct  ed ucation  forums  to  develop 
local  education  plans. 
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29.  Changes  in  Indian  education  should 
address  the  growing  desire  of  tribes 
to  manage  their  affairs.  For  the  Onei- 
da Tribe  this  ability  to  administer  is 
key  toward  overseeing  all  education- 
al programs,  whereby  allowing  for 
improvement  of  services,  non-dupli- 
cation of  services  and  programs  and 
a  closer  working  relationship  within 
the  tribal  structure. 

The  Oneida  Tribe  would  like  to  see 
this  appropriation  for  a  Tribal  Depart- 
ment of  Education  come  about  in 
accordance  with  P.L  100-297,  Sec. 
1142. 

30.  Tribes  must  encourage  and  support 
members  who  seek  election  and 
serve  on  local  school  boards. 


Educational  Institution  Issues 


Outreach 

Educate  the  Indian  community  to  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  inherent 
in  standardized  tests. 

Sensitize  the  community  to  the  waste 
that  is  caused  by  the  failure  to  nurture 
mathematics  and  science  under- 
standing. 

Parents  must  be  made  aware  of 
school  programs.  Schools  must  so- 
licit genuine  input  from  parents  into 
the  content  and  process  of  their  chil- 
dren'seducation. 

Schools  must  develop  programs  to 
encourage  parent  participation  in 
their  children's  education. 

It  is  not  enough  to  offer  programs  to 
parents.  Schools  cannot  only  provide 
what  the  schools  want  the  parents  to 
know.  Schools  must  also  provide  in- 
formation the  community  wants  to 
learn. 

Reward  parental  involvement  so  that 
their  children  can  benefit  from  trips, 
classroom  supplies,  may  boost  par- 
ental incentive  to  participate  in  work- 
shops or  overactivities. 


Every  recommendation  for  the 
improvement  of  Indian  education 
rests  on  the  belief  that  Native  parents 
and  leaders  must  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  both  a  rights  and  a 
responsibility.  Advisory  boards  are 
not  sufficient  involvement,  particu- 
larly in  a  system  that  has  provided  so 
poorly  for  Native  children.  Parents 
themselves  will  need  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  training  for 
roles  that  are,  unfortunately  ,  new  to 
many  of  them  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation.  Schools 
must  welcome,  not  intimidate  or  pla- 
cate, and  parents  must  not  be  made 
to  feel  like  unwelcome  intruders  in 
their  own  children's  education.  It  is 
time  for  Native  people  to  assume 
planning,  evaluation,  governance, 
operation  and  accountability  for  In- 
dian education. 

Antiquated  procedures  such  as  par- 
ent conferences  held  during  the  day 
do  not  encourage  working  parents  to 
participate  in  their  children's  educa- 
tion. 

Traditional  parent  groups  such  as 
PTA  may  not  be  appropriate  for  all 
families,  cultures  or  family  situations. 
New  ways  to  develop  parental  partici- 
pation need  to  be  developed  and  uti- 
lized. 

Create  a  "Home-School  Liaison" 
position  to  act  as  a  bridge  between 
the  Native  American  parents  and  the 
local  school. 

All  programs  will  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  parent  involvement  (to  in- 
clude grandparents  and  other 
extended  family  members)  in  policy 
making,  curriculum  development, 
classroom  participation,  evaluation, 
andrecommendationsforchange. 

Conduct  public  education  campaign 
which  emphasizes  the  school  as  a 
reflection  of  the  community  and 
which  stresses  the  inherent  value  of 
education.  Such  campaigns  also  in- 
form the  public  as  to  school  policies, 
plans  and  events. 
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Schools  hire  or  seek  volunteer  parent 
involvementcoordinators  who  imple- 
ment school-specific  plans. 

Increased  effort  must  include  edu- 
cating parents  and  family  on  school 
policy,  programs,  service,  and  aca- 
demics of  the  school  and  how  the 
parents  and  family  can  contribute. 

More  participation  from  parents, 
teachers,  administrators  and  school 
boards  is  needed. 

The  schools  must  keep  their  doors 
open  for  public  access  by  expanding 
community  school  services  for  par- 
ents to  use  math  and  reading  labs 
such  as  are  provided  in  Chapter  I 
schools.  Schools  must  change  nega- 
tive attitudes  towards  parents  about 
not  being  involved  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  We  need  to  educate 
parents  about  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities and  establish  policies  locally  so 
parents  are  active  partners  in  educa- 
tion. 

Enhance  the  relationships  between 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  well  as  businesses  and 
industries  in  local  communities;  urge 
local  education  agencies  and  state 
education  agencies  to  monitor  close- 
ly the  national  goals  with  special  at- 
tention to  Indian  students'  progress. 

2.  Personnel 

All  incoming  district  personnel  should 
be  carefully  screened,  and  only  the 
best  should  be  recruited  to  serve  in 
ourschools. 

School  personnel  are  trained  to  be 
sensitive  to  parental  concerns  and 
participation.  Parents  are  listened  to 
and  communication  skills  are 
stressed. 

Indian  educators  need  to  be  involved 
in  educating  school  personnel  about 
insensitive,  outdated  and  inaccurate 
material. 


3.      Native  Advisory  Board 

Board  members  and  district  person- 
nel need  to  be  associated  with  Native 
American  parent  committees  and 
programs. 

School  Board  representation  re- 
quired for  schools  in  which  a  large 
Native  American  population  exists. 

School  districts  should  utilize  local 
Native  advisory  boards  to  determine 
what  special  qualities  in  teachers, 
principals  and  staff  are  valued  by  par- 
entsand  students. 

Local  Native  advisory  boards  should 
be  actively  involved  in  the  interview- 
ing and  selection  of  the  district  staff 
that  will  teach  their  children. 

Creation  of  a  curriculum  review  and 
parent  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  individuals  representative  of 
the  needs  of  Native  students  and 
sensitive  to  the  cultural  values  of  their 
communities. 

Each  school  district  will  actively  re- 
cruit American  Indian  representation 
on  all  local  and  state  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

The  Title  V  Parent  Committees  to  a 
policy-making  board  rather  than  an 
advisory  committee. 

All  programs  having  American  Indian 
participation  and  requiring  monitor- 
ing/advisory boards  must  have 
American  Indian  members. 

All  of  Michigan's  tribes  have  educa- 
tional committees  in  place,  although 
they  are  underutilized  by  public 
schools. 

Keeping  reservation  education  com- 
mittees, educated  on  reservation 
"learning  the  system,"  target  middle 
schoolfor  education  information. 

Involvement  of  parent  committees. 

The  governing  body  for  the  local  Title 
V  programs  should  include  Indian 
professionals  in  thecommunity  along 
with  the  parents  and  grandparents 
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of  Indian  children  in  the  district.  Often 
three  or  four  parents  decide  for  the 
whole  community.  While  the  concept 
of  parents  deciding  crucial  issues  in 
their  children's  education  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  clearly,  more  in- 
put from  other  Indian  people  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  these  chil- 
dren is  needed. 

4.  Curriculum 

The  pre-conference  participants  rec- 
ommend that  all  school  districts 
re-examine  current  curricula  to  pro- 
mote and  incorporate  relevancy  for 
Alaska  Native  students.  Basic  aca- 
demic skills  must  be  presented  within 
the  environmental  and  cultural 
realities  of  the  student. 

Collect,  review,  oversee  and  dis- 
seminate curriculum  materials  that 
address  the  historic  accuracy  of  In- 
dian contributions  to  society  and 
serve  as  a  vital  resource  to  public 
education  institutions  throughout  the 
state  of  Kansas. 

Promote  curricula  efforts  that  ad- 
dress critical  thinking  skills. 

School  administrators  must  collabo- 
rate with  parents,  tribal  leaders,  and 
board  members  to  develop  a  curricu- 
lum that  is  based  on  local  needs. 

Existing  Indian  education  programs 
such  as  Title  V  and  JOM  be  allowed 
more  input  into  program  and  curricu- 
lar  development  by  school  districts. 

Experience  different  curriculum 
types.  Use  curriculum  that  work,  that 
teach,  thatgive  children  the  incentive 
to  learn.  This  requires  a  dedication  of 
teachers,  parents,  school  adminis- 
tration, school  board  members  and 
community  members.  School  dis- 
tricts and  those  involved  must  not  be 


restrictive  in  its  approach  to  educa- 
tion but  rather  leaders  and 
innovators.  Teach  academics,  cul- 
ture, language,  self-preservation, 
and  teach  children  to  succeed. 

5.  Teachers 

Teachers  and  school  district  staff 
must  work  in  close  partnership  with 
state  and  tribal  social  service  agen- 
cies to  assist  parents  to  become  ef- 
fective partners  in  their  children's 
education. 

As  educators  better  understand  the 
culture  of  the  student  and  his/her 
family,  increased  community  partici- 
pation can  be  expected. 

Recruit  more  prospective  Indian 
teachers. 

Networks  of  parents,  elders  and 
community  leaders  be  accessible  to 
teachers  to  ensure  appropriate  deliv- 
ery of  materials. 

Set  up  a  teacher  evaluation  method 
which  is  more  comprehensive  and 
requires  parent  participation. 

6.  Recruitment 

Recruitment  efforts  should  extend 
nationally  to  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions which  have  a  focus  on 
cross-cultural  training  of  educators. 

Increased  involvement  with  local 
consortium  to  create  better  coordina- 
tion and  recruitment. 

Recruit  more  prospective  Indian 
teachers. 

7.  Program  Compliance  and  Evaluation 
-  All  programs  receiving  funding 
should  be  required  to  conduct  honest 
evaluations.  These  evaluations 
should  include  those  aspects  which 
were  not  effective,  as  well  as  those 
that  were  successful,  so  that  others 
can  learn  from  both  the  successes 
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and  failures.  Evaluation  of  programs 
should  be  authentic  and  related  to  the 
goals  that  Native  people  have  iden- 
tified for  their  children.  This  means 
thatevaluatorsmustthinkbeyondthe 
use  of  standardized  tests,  which 
have  limited  value. 

School  Districts  and  Tribal  Education 
Departments  must  emphasize  the 
quality  of  the  total  school  program 
rather  than  individual  behaviors. 
Evaluations  must  be  programmatic, 
systemic,  and  formative  rather  than 
individual,  personnel  oriented  and 
summative. 

Students,  parents,  school  staffs,  ad- 
ministrators, school  board  members 
jind  the  community  at  large  must  all 
share  a  common  understanding  of 
desired  student  outcomes  and  a  con- 
sistent belief  that  these  outcomes 
can  be  accomplished. 

These  groups  must  share  a  willing- 
ness to  measure  progress  and  to 
change  short  term  strategies  to  ac- 
complish long-range  objectives. 

American  Indian  satellite  communi- 
ties including  rural  non-reservation 
communities  need  to  be  included  in 
any  education  programming,  imple- 
mentation, dissemination  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Greater  utilization  of  the  Title  V 
coordinator;  and  Parent  Advisory 
Committee. 

Create  empowerment  opportunities 
in  which  Native  American  community 
members  feel  ownerships  of  pro- 
grams/partnerships. 

School  boards  must  set  aside  their 
political  agendas,  must  educate 
themselves  to  the  dynamics  of  youth 
at  risk  and  must  have  the  courage  to 
accept  and  support  the  fundamental 
changes  in  our  schools  that  are  des- 
peratelyneeded  for  students  at  risk 


who  come  to  our  classrooms  with  the 
need  to  learn.  To  prepare  school 
boards  for  this  complex  task,  funding 
must  be  made  available  by  DOE  for 
school  board  training,  appropriate  for 
Native  villages  and  urban  areas. 

12.  Schools  should  provide  vocation- 
al/trades programs  for  all  students  to 
acquire  entry-level  work  skills,  espe- 
cially for  non-college  bound  and  spe- 
cial needs  students  to  assist 
economic  development  of  tribes. 

13.  This  should  be  a  national,  state  and 
tribal  goal  for  all  adults,  even  though  it 
poses  a  monumental  task.  The 
restructuring  of  schools  and  the  edu- 
cational process  itself  must  focus 
upon  learning  as  a  life-time  process. 
Ideally,  especially  in  reservation 
settings,  schools  should  be 
restructured  into  learning  centers, 
encompassing  early  childhood 
through  adult  education.  The  linger- 
ing concept  of  a  non-month  school 
year  and  a  six  or  seven  hour  school 
day  must  be  transformed  into  the 
concept  that  schools  are  learning 
centers  with  services  available  to  all 
people,  all  day  and  all  year. 

14.  Infrastructure 

Many  vocational  programs  require 
extensive  equipment,  such  as  com- 
puters. Outdated  equipment  will  only 
prepare  students  for  outdated  occu- 
pations. Students  learn  by  doing  and 
they  must  have  adequate  access  to 
appropriate  equipment. 

Improvements  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  voc-tech  skills  within  the  regular 
highschoolcurriculum. 

Schools  should  include  Life  Manage- 
ment Skills  instruction  within  the  cur- 
riculum to  empower  students  to 
make  critical  decisions  concerning 
careers,  parenting,  and  futureeduca- 
tional  plans. 
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Classes  that  pertain  to  tribal  busi- 
ness, i.e.,  business  administration, 
tribal  government  should  be  devel- 
oped and  offered  at  technical 
schools, 

Implement  skills  classes  (i.e.,  social, 
academic,  independentliving). 

1 5.  Establish  secondary  level  alternative 
schools  for  Indian  drop-outs  where 
academic,  vocational,  and  cultural 
subjects  can  be  studied. 

16.  Adult  education  programs  including 
vocational  agricultural  programs  be 
implemented  by  tribal  colleges  and 
institutions  serving  urban  popula- 
tions. 

17.  Institute  appropriate  career/educ- 
ation awareness  programs  in  high 
schools  and  invite  parent-community 
groups  to  participate. 

18.  Continue  support  programs  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the 
recruitment  and  retention  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Indian  student  beyond 
high  school. 


State  Issues 

1 ,     Program  Compliance 

Programs  must  be  monitored  and  in 
compliance.  The  organization  (i.e., 
school  district,  tribal  authority,  policy 
committee)  responsible  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  funding  must  ensure  that 
funding  is  used  for  services  to  stu- 
dents and  follow  program  goals. 
These  existing  provisions  must  be 
enforced. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
existing  Federal  Indian  Education 
laws  have  been  implemented  in  the 
state  of  Texas.  In  the  matter  of 
prioritization,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing: 1)  Title  V  because  it  deals 


specifically  with  urban  areas;  and  2) 
Title  VII  and  JTPA  dealing  with  adult 
education  and  job  training. 

State  and  school  districts  should  be 
required  to  inform  parents  of  eligibility 
of  Title  Vprograms. 

That  improved  monitoring  efforts  be 
established  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  to  assure  that  Impact  AID  is  not 
used  to "  recruit"  students  from  a  res- 
ervation site  to  a  non-reservation  site 
just  to  increase  the  non-reservation 
site'sfunding. 

Provide  for  Field  based  policy  mak- 
ers. 

Return  authority  over  program  bud- 
gets, activities,  and  evaluation  to 
Parent  Advisory  Committees. 

Standards  -  It  was  recommended  by 
the  pre-conference  participants  tnat 
the  State  Board  of  Education  actively 
support  the  training  of  local  school 
board  members  and  support  HB  352- 
the  mandate  for  Native  studies  and 
languages  in  all  schools.  No  child  in 
Alaska  should  be  allowed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  without  success- 
fully completing  a  course  in  Alaska 
history  andculture. 

Composition  of  resource  handbooks 
for  distribution  to  Native  parents,  tri- 
bal governments  and  communities 
identifying  sourcesavailable. 

State  Boards  Entity 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Education 
must  initiate  change  to  the  P.S.  25 
legislation  which  requires  districts  to 
actively  seek  out  and  assist  Ameri- 
can Indian  parents  with  their  involve- 
ment in  the  educational  decision 
making  for  their  children. 

Put  a  Michigan  Native  American  on 
the  State  Board  of  Education, 
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State  Board  of  Education  should  es- 
tablish an  Indian  Education  Advisory 
Board  to  present  annual  reports  on 
Indian  student  progress  and  program 
progress. 

Advocate  a  State  Education  Office. 

'Initiate  a  State  Association  for  Indian 
Education. 


5.  Educatethe  non-Native  population. 

6.  Statewide  training  must  be  provided 
to  personnel  and  parents,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  in  the  specific  program 
guidelines  where  the  children  are  en- 
rolled, including  information  about 
how  parents  should  participate. 

7.  State,  national,  and  local  policies, 
procedures  and  regulations  for  par- 
ental involvement  and  em  po werment 
mustbeenforced. 


8.     Lobby  state  legislators,  representa- 
tives, Governor's  office,  etc. 


9.  Expand  services  of  the  NY  State  Na- 
tive American  Education  Unit  to  allow 
it:  to  serve  as  a  conduit  for  funding  for 
all  Indian  education  programs;  to 
monitor  those  programs;  to  serve  as 
a  technical  assistance  center  for  all 
NY  tribes;  Federal  funding  allowing  a 
percentage  to  increase  staff. 

10.  Statewide  Boards  of  Education 
throughout  the  U.S.  are  necessary 
because  education  needs  vary  and 
more  control  will  be  available  to  the 
Native  American  people. 

11.  Funding  -  Begin  funding  in  June  or 
July  before  students  start  back  to 
school. 

12.  Develop  methods  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles to  parental  involvement  in  the 
implementation  of  Impact  Aid  laws, 
Title  V  and  other  programs.  Mandate 
tribal  signoff  of  Impact  Aid  monies  to 
ensure  tribal  input  in  public,. school 
systems.  *~ " 


13.  Because  the  vast  majority  of  Indian 
children  are  educated  by  public 
schools,  it  is  imperative  that  tribes 
and  educators  present  workable  rec- 
ommendations for  state  govern- 
ments and  school  systems.  These 
recommendations  assume  a  com- 
mitment by  the  state  to  the  well  being 
of  each  Indian  persons  and  acknowl- 
edge a  commitment  by  Indian  educa- 
tors to  work  with  the  staies  to  facilitate 
these  recommendations. 

1 4.  School  districts  should  be  mandated 
to  implement  Title  V  programs  when 
requested  by  Indian  parent  commit- 
tees. 

15.  If  a  minimum  number  of  American 
Indian  parents  living  in  a  certain  area 
want  to  add  programs  to  improve  In- 
dian education,  then  school  districts 
should  be  required  to  implement 
those  programs. 

1 6.  The  Utah  State  Office  of  Education, 
local  school  districts,  Indian  tribes 
and  Indian  educators  must  develop 
and  implementaplan  of  program  ser- 
vices which  target  retention  and  aca- 
demic performance  of  Indian 
students.  Such  program  services 
must  be  an  integral  component  of  the 
Indian  students  academic  curriculum 
which  includes  the  home  and  support 
staff,  such  program  proceeds  to  di- 
rectly train  and  assign  LEA  scnool 
staff  (i.e.,  counselors,  teachers,  of- 
fice clerks,  parents,  etc.)  to 
track  maintain  academic  competen- 
cy of  individual  Indian  students.  This 
process  can  directly  involve  partici- 
pation of  the  PTA  and  parent 
volunteerism. 

1 7.  Currently  within  the  state,  Indian  stu- 
dent data  collection  is  on  total  enroll- 
ment, dropouts  and  graduates.  The 
data  bank  needs  to  be  expanded  to 
include  data  on  absenteeism,  truan- 
cy, academic  proficiency,  core  sub- 
jects, achievement  tests  and  special 
education. 
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1 8.  American  Indian  people  have  a  voice 
concerning  issues  that  could  benefit 
all  American  Indians  of  this  state  and 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

1 9.  Small  business  programs  need  to  be 
taught  in  rural  Alaska. 

20.  Expand  distance  delivery  programs 
atthe  local  level. 

21 .  Local  governments,  as  well  as  school 
districts  need  to  look  at  training  local 
people  for  the  jobsthey  offer. 

22.  By  the  year  2000,  state  and  Federal 
governments  should  appropriate 
adult  education  funds  above  the  lev- 
els now  provided  for  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  in  order  to  meet  their 
uniqueneeds. 

23.  Native  adults  must  have  access  to 
literacy,  adult  basic,  GED,  and  life 
skills  education  through  entitlement 
funding. 

24.  Implement  alternative  educational, 
vocational  and  leadership  programs 
for  students  "at  risk."  Responsibility: 
State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, tribes  and  F.G.C.IA,  Inc. 

25.  Native  Americans  will  be  includ- 
ed/targeted for  ail  funds  available  for 
special  education  and  vocational 
needs,  regardless  of  age.  Respon- 
sibility: Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

26.  Outreach 

AH  projects/programs  should  be 
required  to  do  outreach  to  Native 
Americans  within  that  program's  ser- 
vice area.  Responsibility:  Federal, 
State,  local  education  agencies  and 
other  adult  education  programs,  in- 
cluding J. T.P.A. 


Develop  outreach  programs  that  en- 
hance self-esteem,  encourage 
personal  development  and  promote 
life-long  learning  skills. 

27.  Certification 

Encourage  states  to  overhaul  their 
adult  education  teacher  certifications 
to  address  culturally-diverse  stu- 
dents. 

28.  Redirect  adult  education  funding  to 
make  more  adult  facilities  and  pro- 
grams available  such  as  distance- 
learning  options  (correspondence, 
video-tape,  audio-tape,  satellite, 
Telenet,  etc.). 

29.  Expand  the  services  of  adult  literacy 
programs  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
American  Indian  people. 

30.  States  must  provide  funds  to  Ameri- 
can Indian  communities  to  develop 
Adult  Education  programs. 

31.  Increase  funds  for  Indian  Cen- 
ters training  and  employment,  in- 
cluding remedial  training  as  needed. 

32.  More  monies  should  be  appropriated 
to  address  the  needs  of  adults  who 
are  interested  in  vocational  skills. 

33.  If  we  are  to  indeed  be  successful  in 
these  goals  to  perpetuate  positive 
change,  we  must  insist  on  a  con- 
certed effort  which  will  encourage 
those  individuals  striving  for  higher 
education  or  vocational  training  the 
opportunity  through  adequately  pro- 
portionedfunding. 

34.  Development  funding  of  an  adult  vo- 
cational education  program. 

35.  Increased  dollars  for  existing 
programs  (ABE-Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion) programs.  More  funding. 
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36.  Coordination  of  state-local  existing 
programs. 

37.  Adult  education,  including  the  states' 
responsibility  in  providing  state-ad- 
ministered federal  adult  education 
funds  and  state  funds  to  Tribes  and 
communities  must  be  given  priority 
and  adequate  funding . 

38.  Adult  and  community  education  at  all 
education  levels  with  equal  status  to 
other  programs  and  disciplines. 

39.  Provide  money  for  community  edu- 
cational programs. 

40.  Improve  the  quality  and  pay  for 
ABE  GED instructors. 

41 .  Increase  the  higher  educational  and 
vocational-technical  allocations  for 
tribes. 


Federal  Issues 


Funding 

Continue  to  fund  vocational  tech- 
nical education  through  the  federal 
vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  the  public  and  triba!  schools. 

Provide  funding  for  Federal  and  state 
recognized  tribes  and  communities 
who  qualify  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training. 

This  goal  would  not  change  present 
funding;  additional  funding  will  be 
necessary  for  tribal  and  community 
vocational  programs. 

By  the  year  2000,  state  and  Federal 
governments  should  appropriate 
adult  education  funds  above  the  lev- 
els now  provided  for  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  in  order  to  meet  their 
unique  needs. 


Native  Americans  will  be  includ- 
ed targeted  for  all  funds  available  for 
special  education  and  vocational 
needs,  regardless  of  age.  Respon- 
sibility: Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

Redirect  adult  education  funding  to 
make  more  adult  facilities  and  pro- 
grams available  such  as  distance- 
learning  options  (correspondence, 
video-tape,  audio-tape,  satellite, 
Telenet,  etc.). 

Increase  funds  for  Indian  cen- 
ters/training and  employment,  in- 
cluding remedial  training  as  needed. 

More  monies  should  be  appropriated 
to  address  the  needs  of  adults  who 
are  interested  in  vocational  skills. 

Development  funding  of  an  adult  vo- 
cational education  program. 

Increased  dollars  for  existing  pro- 
grams (ABE-Adult  Basic  Education) 
programs.  More  funding. 

Establish  a  formula  for  adult  educa- 
tion with  the  base  amount  of  funding 
for  each  Tribal  program. 

Use  adult  education  monies  to  help 
with  early  childhood  programs. 

Adult  education,  including  the  states' 
responsibility  in  providing  state-ad- 
ministered federal  adult  education 
funds  and  state  funds  to  Tribes  and 
communities  must  be  given  priority 
and  adequate  funding. 

Title  V:  Public  schools  in  general  are 
not  providing  quality  educational  ser- 
vices. The  adult  education  program 
should  be  changed  from  being  dis- 
cretionary funding  to  being  a  formula 
program.  More  and  more  individuals 
need  adult  education  services. 

Increase  money  available  to  tr  ibes  for 
vocational,  technical  education  pur- 
poses. Increase  student  grants  to  re- 
flect the  true  cost  of  childcare  and 
transportation, 
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Increase  the  higher  education  and 
vocational-technical  allocations  for 
tribes. 

Provide  money  for  community  edu- 
cational programs. 

Review,  improve  and  streamline  the 
appropriations  process  to  ensure 
that  needs  expressed  at  the  local 
levels  are  carried  intact  to  the  national 
appropriations  process. 

No  Federal  funds  should  be  given  to 
any  school  district  with  5%  or  more 
Indian  students  which  does  not  allow 
Indian  tribes  to  participate  in  curricu- 
lum selection  and  development. 

Begin  funding  in  June  or  July  before 
students  start  backto  school. 

2.  Native  adults  must  have  access  to 
literacy,  adult  basic,  GED,  and  life 
skills  education  through  entitlement 
funding. 

3.  The  Federal  government  must 
charge  states  with  developing  spe- 
cial funding  formulae  to  enable  adult 
Indians  and  Native  Americans  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  academic,  voca- 
tional and  technical  skills  needed  to 
become  literate  and  gain  meaningful 
employment.  Responsibility:  Federal 
Government. 

4.  States  should  be  mandated  by  Fed- 
eral Government  to  include  Indians 
and  Native  Americans  on  the  I.P.E.D. 
form  as  they  do  with  other  student 
populations  in  Vocational  Education. 
Responsibility:  Federal  Government. 

5.  All  projects  programs  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  outreach  to  Native 
Americans  within  that  program's  ser- 
vice area.  Responsibility:  Federal, 
State,  local  education  agencies  and 
other  adult  education  programs,  in- 
cluding J.T.P.A. 


6.  Develop  outreach  programs  that  en- 
hance self-esteem,  encourage 
personal  development  and  promote 
life-long  learning  skills. 

7.  Expand  the  services  of  adult  literacy 
programs  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
American  Indian  people. 

8.  Th3t  more  accessible  and  stronger 
efforts  be  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  assure  job  training  and 
employment  for  the  unemployed  and 
the  underemployed;  that  all  other  fed- 
erally related  programs  be  requested 
by  the  President  to  see  to  what  extent 
these  other  federal  programs  might 
support  and  encourage  efforts  to- 
ward the  National  Education  Goals: 
and  that  stronger  partnerships  be  en- 
couraged by  the  federal  love!  for 
businesses,  industries  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  work  in  a 
collaborative  manner  to  assist  Indian 
students  in  achieving  these  National 
Education  Goals  by  the  year  2000. 

9.  A  program  such  as  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  is  needed  once 
again.  In  addition,  educational  loans 
for  Native  Americans  should  be  es- 
tablished to  assist  students  unable  to 
obtain  grants  of  financial  assistance 
fortheir  education. 

10.  If  we  are  to  indeed  be  successful  in 
these  goals  to  perpetuate  positive 
change,  we  must  insist  on  a  con- 
certed effort  which  will  encourage 
those  individuals  striving  for  higher 
education  or  vocational  training  the 
opportunity  through  adequately  pro- 
portioned funding. 

1 1 .  Adult  and  community  education  at  all 
education  levels  with  equal  status  to 
other  programs  and  disciplines. 

1 2.  Conduct  an  assessment  of  needs  of 
Indian  inmates  for  design  of  educa- 
tion services. 
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1 3.  Balance  education,  law  and  policy  to 
encourage  both  professional  and  vo- 
cational education. 


14.    Improve  the  quality  and  pay  for 
ABE/GED  instructors. 


15.  In  vocational  education,  legislation 
should  be  made  easier  to  Indian 
school  districts  to  apply  for  a  set 
amount  of  funds  for  vocational  build- 
ings. 

1 6.  It  was  recommended  that  the  applica- 
tion, reporting  and  accounting 
required  for  federal  programs  be  sim- 
plified and  streamlined.  Reporting  re- 
quirements are  complex,  take  too 
much  staff  time  to  complete,  whether 
the  program  entails  small  or  large 
dollar  amounts. 


1 7.    Program  Compliance  and  Evaluation 

Programs  must  be  monitored  and  in 
compliance.  The  organization  (i.e., 
school  district,  tribal  authority,  policy 
committee)  responsible  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  funding  must  ensure  that 
funding  is  used  for  services  to  stu 
dents  and  follow  program  goals. 
These  existing  provisions  must  be 
enforced. 

Improved  monitoring  efforts  be  es- 
tablished at  the  Federal  and  state 
levels  to  assure  that  Impact  AID  is  not 
used  to "  recruit"  students  from  a  res- 
ervation site  to  a  non-reservation  site 
just  to  increase  the  non-reservation 
site'sfunding. 

Indian  policies  and  procedures  as 
mandated  by  P.L.  81-874  must  be 
developed,  reviewed  annually  and 
fully  implemented  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  Indian  communities. 

More  effective  monitoring  of  funded 
programs  is  required  to  ensure  the 
funds  are  expended  for  the  intended 
purposes. 


There  must  be  improved  support  for 
implementation,  accountability,  and 
availability  of  bilingual  programs  to 
maximize  the  outcome/intent  of  the 
Native  Language  Act. 

Provide  for  field-based  policy  mak- 
ers. 

Return  authority  over  program  bud- 
gets, activities,  and  evaluation  to 
Parent  Advisory  Committees. 

Federal  orograms  funding  Indian 
education  require  tribal  review  of  pro- 
gram applications. 

18.  Legislation 

Mandate  real  "consultation"  with  Tri- 
bal representatives  in  the  ISEP 
process. 

Restore  indirect  cost  rate  in  BIA 
school  operations  programming,  or 
adjust  the  administrative  cost  grant 
formula  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
schools.  If  indirect  cost  rates  are  uti- 
lized, they  should  be  negotiated  on  a 
tribe-by-tribe  basis. 

Legislation  requiring  Native  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  process  of 
government,  operation  and  perfor- 
mance. Tie  funding  to  the  process. 

Parental  involvement  is  an  essential 
part  of  success  in  an  early  childhood 
program.  Yet,  in  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, funds  for  parental  involvement 
activity  are  discretionary. 

Head  Start  programs  across  the 
country  compete  for  grant  funds  un- 
der the  parental  involvement  cate- 
gory and  only  some  of  them  obtain 
them.  Conferees  request  the  Federal 
government  through  appropriate 
statutory  and  regulatory  change  and 
accompanying  funding  allocation  to 
include  funds  for  parental  involve- 
ment activities  in  the  base  Head  Start 
budget.  In  this  way  every  program 
would  receive  resources  for  this  ac- 
tivity and  would  be  directed  to  use 
-those  resourcesto  involve  parents  in 
the  Head  Start  program  activities. 
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Indian  input  is  critical  to  any  attempt 
to  consolidate  all  laws  under  Indian 
Education  under  one  title. 

Congress  enact  legislation  to  support 
the  authority  of  Tribes  to  govern  and 
*  influence  the  education  of  tribal  citi- 
zens who  reside  off  the  reservation 
and^r  who  are  educated  by  public 
schools. 

1 9.  Composition  of  resource  handbooks 
for  distribution  to  Native  parents,  tri- 
bal governments  and  communities 
identifying  sources  available. 

20.  The  President  and  Congress  must 
strengthen  the  requirements  for  par- 
ental training  and  parental  participa- 
tion in  all  federal  programs  and 
require  education  entities  to  provide 
specific  training  on  the  program  rules 
and  regulations  and  on  parental 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

21 .  Statewide  training  must  be  provided 
to  personnel  and  parents,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  in  the  specific  progrp^ 
guidelines  where  the  children  are  en- 
rolled, including  information  about 
how  parents  should  participate. 

22.  State,  national,  and  local  policies, 
procedures  and  regulations  for  par- 
ental involvement  and  empowerment 
must  be  enforced. 

23.  The  Department  of  Education-Indian 
Education  Division  must  be  allocated 
more  staff  and  funding  to  be  able  to 
serve  more  of  the  schools  which  re- 
quire their  assistance. 

24.  Reactivate  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
gram. 

25.  Special  Needs  -  Funding  to  address 
special  needs  of  non-traditional  stu- 
dents, teenage  parents,  handi- 
capped students. 


26.  A  program  with  opportunities 
available  through  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  should  be  created 
and  implemented  for  Indians  in  areas 
that  are  outside  the  areas  now 
serviced  by  JOM.  This  should  in- 
clude urban  and  rural  areas  outside 
recognized  Indian  country. 

27.  As  an  alternative,  waivers  should  be 
available  to  existing  education  center 
to  implement  JOM  programs  in  areas 
outside  Indian  country  that  is 
serviced  by  the  JOM  geographic  pa- 
rameters. 

28.  Rowrite  thegoalas:  By  theyear2000, 
every  school  responsible  for  educat- 
ing Native  American  students  needs 
to  actively  seek  out  and  involve  Na- 
tive American  people  to  establish 
partnerships  in  planning  and  evalu- 
ation of  governance,  operation  and 
performance  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams. 

29.  American  Indian  people  have  a  voice 
concerning  issues  that  could  benefit 
all  American  Indians  of  this  state  and 
the  country  as  a  whole. 


Other  Issues 

1.  Data 

Encourage  schools  to  desegregate 
student  data  so  that  data  about  Indian 
students  wili  be  highlighted,  such  as 
academically  talented  students  or 
drop-outs. 

2.  Special  efforts  should  be  put  in  place 
toengagein  local  longitudinal  studies 
of  drop-outs.  These  kinds  of  steps  will 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  Indian 
students  can  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  established  by  the 
President  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernors in  these  United  States. 
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Urban 

Tribal  governments  {councils  and 
education  departments)  extend  their 
authority  over  tribal  citizens  who  re- 
side off-reservation  by  demanding 
quality  education  and  negotiating  co- 
operative agreements  with  states 
and  urban  school  systems  to  facili- 
tate tribal  needs  being  met  for  urban 
populations. 

Exchanges  of  students,  teachers  and 
other  personnel  be  fostered  between 
urban  and  reservation  communities. 

School'community  collaborations 
are  created  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion and  change.  This  must  be  ini- 
tiated by  schools  and  parent  groups 
in  urban  areas.  This  could  include 
special  recruitment  efforts  and  pro- 
grams by  PTA's,  active  solicitation  by 
teachers  and  administrators  of  par- 
ent involvement  and  by  encouraging 
participation  in  school  elections. 

Adult  education  programs  including 
vocational  agricultural  programs 
should  be  implemented  by  tribal  col- 
leges and  institutions  serving  urban 
populations. 

Research 

With  tribal  cooperation  and  contribu- 
tion, organize  a  pilot  resource  center 
in  Alabama  using  Federal,  state  and 
privatefunding. 


Research,  develop  and  implement 
programs  of  parent  training  to  in- 
clude, but  not  limited  to,  such  areas 
as:  the  parent  as  teacher  program; 
parenting  skills  before  becoming  a 
parent  (high  school  focus);  grand- 
parents as  parents;  and  early 
childhood  psychology  for  parents. 

Identify  traditional  leadership 
qualities  and  styles  through  commu- 
nity based  research. 

Identify  contemporary  leadership 
styles  that  promote  tribal  self-deter- 
mination. 

Recognize  successful  Native  Ameri- 
can modelsandusethem. 

Tribal  colleges  must  look  for  ways  to 
provide  adult  education  services  to 
urban  populations.  This  may  include 
delivery  of  programs  in  urban  areas 
and  teacher  training  and  curricular 
support  for  off-reservation  colleges 
and  universities. 
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Dr.  Atencio:  We'd  like  to  open  this  session 
of  the  delegate  orientation  with  a  blessing.  I've 
asked  Mr.  Lionel  Bordeaux  to  give  it.  So,  if  you 
could  all  stand  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Thank  you,  Ben.  I  ask  for 
strength  and  guidance  in  our  thinking,  and  the 
conclusions  that  we  will  come  to  this  week  in 
behalf  of  the  strengthening  of  ourlearning  tor  our 
students,  and  the  betterment  of  our  Indian  com- 
munities and  on  reservations  and  in  our  cities. 
We  also  ask  for  the  blessing  of  our  Wakan  Tanka 
to  help  those  of  our  people  who  are  in  distress, 
physically  or  emotionally,  and  forthose  who  have 
lost  loved  ones  recently.  And,  we  also  ask  our 
spiritual  leader  to  give  ourfriends  and  relatives  in 
prisons  the  strength  to  hold  on  and  attempt  to 
better  themselves.  And  also,  for  our  military 
young  men  and  women  who  are  serving  over- 
seas and  other  places,  that  at  some  time  in  point 
that  all  of  these  people  will  be  back  home 
amongst  us  as  a  family. 

[Sioux  prayer]. 

Dr.  Atencio:  Welcome  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  standing  here  before  you,  and  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity.  It  is  also  good  to  see 
many,  many  faces  and  many  people  that  I've  met 
across  the  country  over  the  last  year  and  a  half  or 
so. 

As  you  know  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education  came  about  through  P.L 
100-297  in  April  of  1988.  In  July  of  1990  a  group 
assembled,  made  up  from  staff  people  from  the 
White  House,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  begin  the  planning,  to  begin  dis- 
cussion of  the  process  that  would  take  place.  Dr. 


Ed  Sontag  was  asked  to  be  the  In terim  Director  at 
that  time.  And,  there  was  some  staff  put  together 
to  begin  that  initial  planning  process. 

In  October  of  1990  we  began  that  process 
as  a  task  force  of  people  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  Department  of  Education.  We  went 
across  country  and  met  with  people.  Beginning 
with  urban  area  representatives,  to  begin  looking 
and  getting  some  feedback  from  them  about 
what  it  was  or  what  it  is  that  were  issues  within 
their  communities.  We  went  out  and  met  with 
people  and  representatives  from  across  the 
country  as  state  groups.  They  formed  as  state 
steering  committees  on  a  voluntary  basis,  not 
knowing  what  kind  of  monies  would  be  available. 
But,  they  took  the  time  to  do  this  on  their  own,  on 
Saturdays,  weekends,  driving  from  across  their 
states,  and  they  met.  They  selected  a  contact 
person  for  our  office  who  would  communicate 
throughout  the  state  about  the  process  and  the 
progress  of  the  Task  Force  and  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

From  this  group  over  a  period  of  time,  state 
recommendations  were  developed,  and  twenty- 
six  states  submitted  state  reports.  There  were 
three  regional  conferences  that  were  held.  They 
were  held  later  on,  closer  to  the  time  of  this 
conference,  but  their  recommendations  also 
came  in.  The  Navajo  tribe  also  participated  in  this 
process,  and  they  submitted  their  state  report. 

From  that  point,  a  summary  report  was  put 
together  in  which  there  were  seventeen  topic 
areas  that  were  identified.  From  this  point  we 
[Task  Force]  were  advised  from  our  Advisory 
Committee  that  we  needed  to  condense  this 
summary  report  into  a  form  that  could  be  man- 
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ageable  at  this  conference.  As  you  see  in  your 
packets,  there  are  the  pre-conference  recom- 
mendations which  are  those  condensed  ver- 
sions of  the  summary  reports,  and  also  the  state 
reports. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  process,  the 
focus  has  always  been  that  it  must  be  very 
positive  we  must  look  at  recommendations,  we 
must  discuss  how  they  should  be  implemented; 
we  must  look  at  building  from  a  level  of  local  to  a 
level  of  national.  Then  also,  finally,  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  there  would  be  policy  implemen- 
tations for  these  recommendations. 

Our  two  goals  or  our  two  purposes  for  this 
conference  are:  First,  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion on  an  independent  board  of  Indian  educa- 
tion; and  second,  to  make  recommendations.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task,  you  don' t  have  an 
easy  task.  Facilitators,  resource  people  and  ad- 
ministrative assistants  have  been  meeting  over 
the  last  two  days  in  preparation  to  work  with  you 
in  your  sessions  that  will  be  happening  later  on 
today.  It  is  very  important,  in  the  first  part  of  these 
sessions  that  we  look  at  the  pre-conference 
recommendations  as  the  beginning  point.  But, 
when  we  leave  this  room,  after  we  review  and 
discuss  the  proposed  rules  that  we  leave  to- 
gether and  we  leave  for  that  purpose  of  making 
education  better  for  all  of  us,  and  we  work  to- 
wards that  positive  end, 

I  would  like  now  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
introduce  to  you  a  man  that  I've  worked  with  over 
the  last  year  and  a  half  or  so  who's  provided  the 
guidance  for  the  planning  of  this  conference  - 
Mr.  Buck  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin:  Thank  you,  Ben.  I,  too,  would 
like  to  extend  a  welcome  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Task  Force.  This 
activity  which  I've  been  involved  in  planning  for 
the  lastninemonthsis  finally  here,  It'san  exciting 
time  for  me  as  I  look  out  and  see  a  lot  of  you  who 
I've  met  during  the  last  nine  months.  And,  I'm 
very  optimistic  and  very  excited  about  what's 
going  to  comefrom  this  conference. 

I  would  simply  like  to  reiterate  that  it  was  my 
personal  commitment  as  well  as  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Task  Force  to  pursue  an  agenda  that 
was  truly  reflective  of  priority  needs  that  were 
identified  by  our  communities.  As  you  are  aware, 
with  the  five  hundred  and  some  odd  tribes  and 
our  many  different  communities,  bringing  some 
cohesion  and  narrowing  these  priority  issues 
down  can  be  very  difficult.  We  tried  to  do  that  in 


an  open  fashion;  we've  shared  the  reports  that 
came  from  the  states;  we  sent  those  reports 
back  and  shared  them  with  the  others.  You  were 
all  very  much  aware  of  what  was  coming  from 
other  parts  of  thecountry. 

I  commend  the  staff,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, many  resource  people  who  helped  us  con- 
dense that  and  put  it  into  something  that  will  be 
useful  to  you.  That  commitment  is  there.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  working  conference.  You  may  think 
differently  at  the  end  of  this  conference  about 
how  much  time  and  so  forth  that  you're  going  to 
have  to  put  into  this.  But,  it's  really  going  to  be  a 
working  conference.  And,  the  recommendations 
have  not  been  pre-determined,  they're  going  to 
comefrom  the  workshops  that  your  attending. 

I  don't  want  to  take  a  lot  of  time.  I  want  to  say 
to  all  of  you,  I  look  around  and  see  many  familiar 
faces.  I'm  good  at  recognizing  faces;  and,  I  really 
remember  nam^s.  My  problem  is  in  correlating 
the  two.  So,  please  as  I  see  you  and  smile  and 
say,  "Hi,  how  are  you?  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  I  do 
remember  you,  but  if  I  don't  call  you  by  name  I 
mean  no  offense.  1  was  in  about- twenty-eight 
different  states,  and  I  just  met  so  many  wonderful 
people.  And,  please  don't  take  any  offense  at  my 
not  remembering  you  by  your  name,  or  calling 
you  by  another  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may 
not  use  names.  And,  maybe  that's  the  rule,  so 
that  way  I  won't  offend  anybody. 

But,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  greatly  appre- 
ciated the  assistance  that  we  got  from  our  state 
steering  committee  people.  They  went  through 
an  awful  lot  trying  to  disseminate  information.  I 
want  to  thank  them.  And,  I'm  not  likely  to  have  an 
opportunity  again  after  today  to  offer  to  each  of 
you  my  personal  and  sincere  thanks  for  coming 
-  for  your  involvement  and  for  your  participation. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  want  to  do  today  in  unis 
session,  and  that  is  to  offer  that  thanks.  It  is 
sincere,  and  it  is  heartfelt.  You  have  been  so 
helpful  and  have  been  so  supportive  that 'wish  to 
do  that.  So,  thankyou  all  very  much,  and  I'll  let  the 
program  begin.  Thankyou. 

Dr.  Atencio:  Now  we've  got  the  other  part  of 
the  conference  to  deal  with  which  is  the  logistics. 
Jim  Gasser  is  our  administrative  director,  and  he 
has  some  administrative  details  that  he  needs  to 
goover  with  you. 

Mr.  Gasser:  Good  morning.  Welcome  to 
Washington.  Each  of  you  was  handed  a  federal 
form  when  you  walked  into  this  room.  I  would  like 
for  you  to  take  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to  initial 
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and  sign  in  two  different  places.  You  need  to 
initial  at  Iter-:  Twelve  all  the  way  over  to  the  far 
right  where  there  is  a  triangle  --  it  says,  "Trav- 
eler's Initials."  And  then  you  need  to  sign  at  Item 
Thirteen.  As  you  complete  that,  if  you'll  pass 
them  to  the  center  aisle  here  and  the  center  aisle 
there.  Do  not  date  it.  We  will  date  it  when  we  get 
these  back. 

We'll  tell  you  how  we'll  get  your  travel  mon- 
ey back  to  you  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
What  we've  got  is  a  computer:driven  copy  of 
this.  We  will  start  on  Tuesday  to  put  them  into  the 
computer.  By  the  time  your  information  gets 
back  to  us  we  should  have  a  mock-up  of  ninety 
percentof  the  information  that  you'll  be  giving  us. 
And,  by  doing  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  you 
the  money  that  you  will  be  reimbursed  for  in  the 
most  appropriate  and  quickest  amount  of  time. 

Now,  what  we  need  from  each  of  you  is,  if 
you  came  by  air,  vour airline  tickets.  Please  don 't 
keep  them  as  a  ^  juvenir  because  if  you  don't  get 
them  back  to  us  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  for 
sure  that  you  did  travel.  The  Federal  government 
is  kind  of  funny  about  that.  I'm  sure  many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  those  types  of  regulations.  They 
have  toseethingsin  black  and  white. 

The  other  thing  that  we  have  to  have  is  your 
hotel  receipts.  If  you  are  staying  at  this  hotel  it 
would  be  from  the  Ramada  Renaissance,  if 
you're,  staying  in  another  one,  from  that.  And, 
then  any  incidentals  such  as  cab  rides  from  the 
airport  to  here,  or  milage  figures  from  your  home 
to  the  airport  --  any  of  those  things  you  need  to 
write  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  submit  with 
your  other  documents  to  us.  I  thinkall  of  you  have 
our  address.  If  you  don't,  I'm  in  Staff  Room  19 
and  I'll  be  happy  totalktoyou  directlyaboutthat. 

Now,  how  many  Delegates  are  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area?  If  you  would  see  me  in 
Staff  Room  1 9  that's  on  the  ballroom  level,  I  will 
be  happy  to  talk  to  you  about  the  special  situation 
that  you  will  find  yourself  in  that's  related  to  travel 
to  this  site.  If  there  are  any  question,  I  will  be 
happy  to  entertain  them  at  this  time.  There  being 
no  questions,  I  think  I  will  turn  overthis  process  to 
Debbie  Broken  Rope. 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Good  morning,  every- 
one. I  hope  everyone's  doing  pretty  well  this 
morning  and  is  alert  and  wide  awake.  We  have  to 
review  the  work  process  with  you  ;o  that  you  can 
make  sure  that  we  all  have  a  common  under- 
standing of  how  the  work  session  process  facili- 
tates the  conference  outcomes.  And,  we're 


going  to  be  passing  out  some  materials  to  each 
row,  and  we  are  going  to  be  asking  that  you  pass 
those  on  down  to  your  neighbor.  What  you 
should  be  getting  will  be  a  paper  entitled,  "Action 
Plan,"  and  a  new  graph  that  used  to  say,  "Con- 
ference Outcomes."  And,  we'll  run  through  this 
process  as  quickly  as  we  can  this  morning;  but, 
we  do  need  you  to  understand  this  process. 
Otherwise,  things  will  become  very  cumber- 
some and  could  bod  down  in  your  work  grou  ps. 

As  Jim  Gasser  has  said,  my  name  is  Debbie 
Broken  Rope.  I  work  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  now,  and  Pm  on 
assignment  from  the  Indian  Health  Service.  I'am 
a  legislative  analyst  with  the  Indian  Health  Ser- 
vice, and  I  have  found  this  job  very,  very  chal- 
lenging and  exciting.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  find 
this  equally  challenging  and  exciting. 

Most  of  you  got  your  work  group  packets 
with  your  topic  papers  one  through  eleven  last 
week.  Is  there  anybody  who  has  not  had  that 
work  group  process  explanation  and  reviewed 
the  organizational  flow  chart.  (SEE:  WORK 
GROUPSESSIONSCHART) 

In  your  packet  you  have  the  "Action  Plan." 
Item  Number  Two  in  there  -  it  says,  "Rec- 
ommendation." As  Ben  reviewed  this  morning, 
thirty  state  reports  we  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
diverse,  overlapping,  conflicting  and  competing 
recommendations  in  the  various  topic  areas. 
What  the  staff  prepared  for  your  mailout  packets 
was  a  papers.  Nothing  was  edited  out.  So,  all  of 
your  recommendations  from  all  of  yourstates  are 
captured  in  the  eleven  topic  papers. 

And,  we  grouped  them  into  seven  cate- 
gories within  each  of  the  eleven  topic  papers: 
"Student  Needs,"  "Family  Needs."  Tribal 
Needs,"  "Educational  Institution  Needs,"  Siate 
Needs,"  "Federal  Needs,"  and  an  "Other"  cate- 
gory. Each  topic  paper  has  those  seven  cate- 
gories for  your  recommendations  to  be  grouped 
within.  We  did  this  process  in  that  manner  to  help 
facilitate  and  promote  a  uniform  outcome,  not 
that  the  recommendations  are  going  to  be  uni- 
form, but  that  they  would  be  grouped  in  some 
uniform  way  to  make  it  easier  to  identify  a  holistic 
picture  and  overview  of  where  your  priorities 
were  within  each  of  those  levels.  And,  I  think 
that's  the  key;  because  we  have  numerous  rec- 
ommendations, and  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
time  to  develop  what  this  paper  is  entitled,  an 
action  plan.  While  we  expect  there  to  be  several 
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action  plans  out  of  each  work  group,  your  voting 
delegates  in  each  work  group  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  an  action  plan  foreachitem. 

The  first  of  your  workshop  sessions  is  to 
take  a  look  at  your  recommendations,  prioritize 
your  recommendations  by  levels,  get  a  clear  fix 
on  that  and  then  develop  your "  Must  Do"  list.  Out 
of  "Must  Do"  list.  Hopefully,  you  will  have  one 
"must  do"  within  each  category,  one  "must  do" 
for  Student  Needs,  one  "must  do"  for  Family 
action  plan  will  be  your  guiding  format  for  ad- 
dressing your "  Must  Do"  list.  And,  the  questions 
in  this  format  are  designed  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  enough  information  to  carry  your  recom- 
mendation out  with  enough  specificity  to  who- 
ever is  charged  with  implementing  it,  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  in  your  intent. 

The  remainder  of  your  recommendations 
will  fall  into  two  other  categories.  And,  your  work 
session  team  members  who  will  be  facilitating 
these  work  sessions  will  have  inese  three  mo- 
tions -  that's  your  next  document.  And,  your 
three  motions  categorize  how  your  recommen- 
dations will  be  captured.  You  have  your  "Must 
Do"  list  which  is  the  first  level;  you  have  your 
"Strongly  Endorsed  for  Immediate  Implementa- 
tion, Even  Absent  Enactment  Plan;"  and  then 
you  have  a  category  that  says,  "We  Support,  But 
Needs  FurtherWork." 

And,  this  allows  all  of  your  recommenda- 
tions to  be  capture  and  categorized  and  moved 
on. 

Now,  the  law  requires  that  there  be  voting 
delegates,  and  that  was  done  for  a  very  clear 
purpose:  so  that  there  would  be  consensus  and 
that  there  would  be  a  sign-off  that  there  would  be 
consensus  and  that  there  would  be  a  sign-off  that 
the  people  most  affected  by  these  recommenda- 
tions are  involved  in  supporting  in  a  majority  of 
your  recommendations.  And  so,  that's  why  this 
process  has  evolved  and  developed  to  where  it 
has. 

So  again,  you  have  three  levels  of  motions 
to  try  to  capture  all  your  recommendations  at 
whatever  level  they  most  appropriately  belong.  If 
you  are  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a 
"  Must  Do"  list  for  a  particular  activity,  then  auto- 
matically that  will  move  into  your  next  level  as 
something  that  you  can  do  an  action  plan  for  right 
now,  but  you  want  to  see  it  happen.  And,  hope- 
fully these  three  levels  will  help  you  again  sort 
and  group  and  prioritize. 


Your  work  session  team  members  will  be 
identified  and  seated  off  to  the  side  table,  and 
your  facilitators  will  be  standing  up.  You  will  have 
four  staff  positions  in  that  room;  you  will  have  a 
facilitators  who  will  work  with  process  and  keep 
your  discussions  moving;  and  he  or  she  will  have 
a  backup  facilitator;  you  will  have  a  primary 
resource  expert  and  other  resource  experts .  The 
primary  resource  expert  will  be  your  work  ses- 
sion team  leader  on  content.  You  will  have  an 
administrative  assistant  who  will  be  available  to 
take  highlights  for  our  purposes  later,  but  also  to 
be  useful  to  the  team  and  the  voting  delegates. 

You  will  have  a  computer  note  taker,  and  a 
backup  computer  note  taker.  And,  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  computer  note  taker  is  to  capture 
tho  third  item  that  was  handed  out  to  you.  These 
computer  note  takers  are  very  experienced,  they 
have  this  form  on  each  and  every  diskette.  That 
graph  for  the  broader  outcomes  is  the  whole 
focus  of  your  work  sessions  and  what  we  would 
like  to  see  carried  forward  to  your  general  ses- 
sion on  Friday.  And,  we  have  tried  to  provide  for 
every  possible  contingency  in  that  "Conference 
Outcome  Graph."  The  level  of  action  that  has  to 
happen  at,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  multilevel 
and  the  level  of  activity  required,  whether  it  be 
short-term  or  long-term.  And,  your  computer 
note  takers  are  going  to  be  in  your  work  sessions 
to  principally  capture  that.  They're  not  going  to 
be  worrying  about  dialogue  and  debate  as  much 
as  trying  to  get  your  concise  recommendations 
and  needs  as  captured  in  this  graph . 

We  do  not  have  very  much  time  in  these 
work  sessions.  And,  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  time 
constraints  that  we  have  i  n  these  work  sessions, 
and  to  keep  the  process  moving  we  have  a  little 
more  structure  in  here  than  some  people  might 
initially  be  comfortable  with.  It  is  designed  to 
keep  the  process  moving  and  not  lose  anything 
as  we  work  through  that  process. 

Any  questions?  When  we  go  into  the  or- 
ganizational flow  chart  of  the  work  sessions  I  will 
show  you  the  key  action  points  in  that  organiza- 
tional flow  chart  that  was  in  your  packets.  And,  I 
will  tell  you  at  one  point  we  will  have  certain 
documents  available  to  you.  I'm  going  to  throw 
this  up  on  the  flip  chart.  It's  in  your  packets.  Were 
you  comfortable  with  it?  What  I  hope  to  do  in  the 
next  few  minutes  is  explain  this  process  to  you. 
Each  of  you  were  advised  in  your  mailout  that  you 
were  to  select  your  preference  of  assignments  to 
work  session  areas.  And,  the  rationale  for  that 
request  was  that  we  knew  that  not  everybody 
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would  be  able  to  sit  in  their  work  session  pref- 
erence. The  reason  is  because  we  have  two 
hundred  thirty-four  voting  delegates  and  we 
have  eleven  topic  areas  and  we  equally  divided 
the  voting  delegates  per  work  group.  So,  we've 
allowed  for  twenty-one  voting  delegates  per 
work  group  session  or  topic  areas.  So,  we  have 
eleven  topic  papers,  we  have  eleven  topic  work 
sessions  rolling  within  each  of  these  sessions . 

So,  we  took  your  preference  list  and  we 
went  down  that.  And,  as  your  registration  forms 
came  in  we  tried  to  assign  you  to  your  first  two 
preference  areas.  Again,  twenty-one  voting  del- 
egates per  work  group  session.  Now,  there  were 
two  ways  to  handle  this  pi  ocess.  We  could  have 
had  a  delegate  assigned  to  one  topic  area  and 
stay  with  the  whole  process  which  would  simplify 
this  enormously,  but  we  also  believe  that  many  of 
you  had  several  areas  of  interest  and  would 
prefer  to  have  some  more  opportunities  to  en- 
gage in  at  least  one  other  topic  area.  So,  once  we 
came  to  that  conclusion  that  triggered  our  efforts 
on  how  could  we  do  that  -  give  you  two  topic 
areas  at  least  to  work  with  without  promoting 
duplicate  sets  of  activity  and  wasting  a  ot.of 
energy  when  you  all  as  a  group  need  to  come 
together  in  general  session  anyway. 

This  organizational  chart  is  designed  to  help 
you  take  on  at  least  two  topic  areas.  And,  for 
those  of  you  who  did  not  register  your  preference 
yet  we  really  do  need  to  have  you  check  in  with 
our  person  taking  delegate  registration  imme- 
diately. And,  we'll  get  into  why  in  a  bit. 

So,  say  adelegate  has  as  his  top  preference 
"Higher  Education,"  and  then  his  second  area  is 
"Adult  Learning."  Now  again,  remember  the 
seven  levels?  In  order  to  come  to  completion  in 
your  subgroup  activities  -  and  again,  remember 
I'm  a  legislative  analyst  so  I  think  in  terms  of 
"subcommittee,"  "committee,"  and  "full-floor 
debate."  Think  of  these  first  two  organizational 
charts  as  your  subcommittee  activity.  The  first 
half  of  your  topic  area  will  be  handled  in  the  first 
block.  And,  the  delegates  assigned  to  that  topic 
area  will  work  out  those  recommendations  iden- 
tified in  that  topic  paper  in  those  first  three  levels 
to  closure  in  that  group.  Then  they  will  switch  and 
they  will  go  into  their  second  area.  If  their  second 
area  was  Adult  Ed  they  would  go  into  Adult  Ed 
and  pick  up  the  remainder  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  Levels  Four  through  Seven,  and  come  to 
closure. 


Then,  what  we  have  asked  those  delegates 
who  have  registered  is  when  they  named  their 
top  two  preferences  and  there  was  room  and  you 
got  into  that,  then  you  went  down  to  your  third  if 
there  wasn't  room,  and  so  forth.  We  asked  you  to 
decide  between  the  two  areas  which  ones  you 
wanted  to  be  in  (which  of  the  two  you  wanted  to 
be  in)  to  see  the  two  halves  come  together  and 
work  out  any  competing  issues  and  potentially 
conflicting  issues  in  that  topic  area.  So,  that's  the 
third  organizational  chart. 

Once  the  third  organizational  activity  has 
been  done  and  we  call  it  the  fourth  and  fifth  work 
group  sessions  because  that's  how  it's  identified 
on  your  agenda  -  once  that  has  been  done  then 
your  resolutions  (and  these  motions  identify  the 
resolutions)  will  be  voted  on  by  your  delegates 
and  delivered  out  of  your  final  group  sessions. 
And,  it  will  be  delivered  to  the  co-chairs,  Lionel 
and  Nora  Garcia.  Then  it  will  be  their  responsibil- 
ity as  we  go  through  topic  by  topic  at  the  general 
session  Friday  to  identify  your "  Must  Do"  list  and 
all  of  the  remainder  of  your  recommendations 
and  what  your  decision  was  on  that.  And,  the 
remainder  of  the  delegates  who  see  what  your 
work  group  worked  on  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  and  support  what  you  did,  or  make  their 
modifications  on  thefloor. 

As  you  can  see,  the  voting  requirement  in 
the  act  has  placed  a  lot  of  procedural  require- 
ments on  us.  And,  we'll  have  a  parliamentarian 
there;  and  we've  been  training  our  work  session 
teams  for  two  days  in  this  process.  It  is  important 
that  you're  aware  of  this  process  and  you  under- 
stand what  your  work  session  teams  need  to 
accomplish.  But,  they  are  the  ones  with  the  two 
days  of  training.  And,  you  should  be  looking  to 
your  work  session  teams  to  help  you  when  you 
start  having  some  confusion  or  need  some  help 
in  going  from  one  group  to  the  other  group. 
They've  had  some  very,  very  intense  training 
and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  your  work  session  team 
members  are  just  great.  They  have  a  lot  of 
knowledge  themselves;  they  have  expertise  in 
these  areas;  and  they're  going  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  their  team  manager  on  the  content 
issues;  they're  going  to  be  a  coordinated  voice, 
they're  not  all  going  to  be  trying  to  talk  to  you  at 
once.  They're  your  advisors.  They're  your  fac- 
tual advisors.  They're  not  there  to  interject  un- 
less you  need  them.  But,  they  have  been  getting 
this  training  for  two  days,  and  hopefully  will  be 
very  helpful. 
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Questioner:  Deborah,  I  have  a  question. 
The  first  topic  I  understand .  I  go  to  two  sessions  - 
one  Wednesday  morning,  and  one  Thursday 
morning. 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  That's  correct. 

Questioner:  My  second  topic,  I  go  on 
Thursday  morning  at  1 0:00.  Then  do  I  follow  that 
on  Thursday  at  2:30? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  No.  Then  you  will  have 
made  your  decision  before  that,  which  session 
you  want  to  be  in,  to  see  that  two  halves  come 
intoone  whole,  and  work  on  afinal  resolution. 

Questioner:  All  right.  May  I  change  ses- 
sions? I' m  a  voting  delegate. 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  No.  You  are  not  going  to 
be  permitted  to  float  between  work  sessions. 
Once  you  go  into  an  assigned  area,  because  you 
have  so  much  work  to  do,  and  because  this 
requires  a  lot  of  time  and  attention  it  would  be 
very  disruptive  to  the  rest  of  the  group  to  have 
people  setting  up  andleaving. 

Okay,  if  you've  got  an  assignment  to  a  topic 
area  that  you  want  to  change  before  the  session 
starts,  we  have  developed  a  process  to  handle 
that. 

Questioner:  Is  the  reason  for  the  second 
topic  to  be  given  only  an  hour  and  a  half  because 
that  was  the  second  preference? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  I  think  as  we  looked  at 
the  recommendations  in  those  sublevels  for 
each  of  the  topic  areas,  while  many  of  them  were 
numerous  and  many  of  them  were  pretty 
straightforward,  they  were  either  funding  issues 
of  existing  services  or  thev  very  clearly  required 
new  legislation  or  new  policy.  And,  in  your  action 
plan  you  should  help  identify  that.  But,  most  of 
them  are  tidying  up  an  existing  program  (you 
know,  re-directing  it),  funding  issue,  eligibility 
issue  -  it's  just  pretty  straightforward  and  pretty 
direct.  You  might  not  need  a  very  complex  action 
plan.  And,  they're  easier  to  categorize. 

But  the  needs  issue  might  require  a  little  bit 
more  conceptualization  and,  hopefully,  the 
group  will  recognize  its  time  constraints  and 
work  with  its  team  members.  And,  because  we 
tried  to  assign  you  into  your  first  preference  area, 
and  when  it  was  full  your  next  preference  area 
based  on  your  priorities,  this  should  be  what  you 
really  wanttobein. 


Now,  we  hope  to  have  your  action  plans 
completed  by  6:00  Thursday  night.  We  have  no 
room  for  overflow  practically,  in  any  of  these 
sessions.  We  are  going  to  try  to  be  flexible  and 
where  people  need  their  rooms  longer  -  if  that 
room  is  not  needed  for  another  purpose  (like  the 
congressional  dinner  Thursday  night);  we  were 
put  in  the  situation  where  Thursday  night  at  the 
congressional  dinner  all  of  our  big  rooms  are 
being  used  by  our  big  topic  areas;  and  so,  those 
big  topic  areas  need  to  bear  that  in  mind.  They 
need  to  be  helpful  to  the  work  session  team  and 
keep  it  moving.  If  we  have  to  we  will  try  to  find  you 
other  room  space.  But,  I  have  a  printer's  deadline 
that  night  of  1 1 :00.  Otherwise,  the  general  ses- 
sion and  the  rest  of  your  delegates  are  not  going 
to  see  your  work  product.  So,  everybody  has  to 
keep  on  schedule  or  the  rest  of  your  delegates 
aren't  going  to  get  your  group's  action  plans  and 
recommendations  in  a  timely  basis,  and  some- 
body will  have  to  stand  up  here  and  explain  it 
without  written  documentation. 

Now,  that  gets  us  to  Friday  morning,  the 
general  session.  We  hope  to  have,  and  I'm 
assuming  that  we  still  have  the  overhead  com- 
puter hook-up  -  not  only  hard  copies  of  your 
action  plans  and  your  resolutions,  but  because 
our  computer  recorders  are  capturing  your  ac- 
tion plans  and  they  actually  have  this  graph  on 
their  machines,  we've  arranged  for  the  computer 
to  be  hooked  up  to  an  overhead  machine  like  this. 
And,  maybe  it  will  only  capture  the  first  two  or 
three  hundred  people  the  audience,  but 
everybody  else  will  have  a  hard  copy.  But  if,  in 
fact,  the  rest  of  the  voting  delegates  want  to 
make  a  substantive  modification  to  something, 
we  can  do  it  right  there  in  general  session  on  the 
screen  where  everybody  can  see  it. 

So  again,  you  must  have  your  action  plans 
completed  on  a  timely  basis,  our  computer  re- 
corders making  sure  they've  got  what  you  need 
and  being  very  concise  in  this  graph  and  to  the 
point,  getting  it  down  to  the  printers  and  getting  it 
ready  for  overhead  display  in  thegeneral  session 
on  Friday.  Any  questions  on  that  process  so  far? 

Questioner:  There's  a  lot  of  work  that  we 
have  to  do.  The  allotted  time  we  are  given  is  very 
limited.  Why  can't  we  stick  with  one  throughout 
thewholesession? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Okay,  I  have  a  two-fold 
response  to  that.  One,  many  of  you  have  been 
involved  in  these  recommendations  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  are  familiar  with  these  issues. 
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And  then  two,  knowing  that  many  of  you  would 
want  to  be  in  more  than  one,  that  was  what  made 
our  decision  to  help  you  get  into  more  than  one. 
And  then  this  closure  session  is  suppose  to  allow 
you  to  come  together.  We  will  have  a  mix  of 
delegates  from  both  groups  in  this  final  session, 
and  they  will  have  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
forward  the  rationale  for  their  halves  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

These  recommendations  have  been  out 
there  for  a  year.  And,  my  understanding  is  that 
many  of  you  have  been  working  with  these  rec- 
ommendations since  their  inception  and  you 
have  watched  them  evolve.  And,  we  would  hope 
that  we  could  get  your  cooperation  in  making 
sure  that  the  rest  of  your  delegates  particularly,  if 
it's  something  that  you're  more  familiar  with, 
work  with  you  to  develop  a  concise  recommen- 
dation and  an  action  plan.  Does  tha';  answer  your 
question  about  why  they  did  it  that  way? 

Actually,  we  had  comments  in  our  training 
sessions  over  the  past  two  days  with  our  work 
session  team  members.  Our  work  session  team 
members  are  very  concerned  abouthaving  dele- 
gates switch,  too.  And,  you  have  to  bear  in  mind 
also  that  you  have  observers.  This  is  an  open 
conference.  So,  we  have  observers,  and  it  will  be 
up  to  the  team  manager  of  your  work  session 
teams,  your  primary  resource  expert,  to  recog- 
nize people  from  the  floor. 

I'm  going  to  give  you  a  sample  of  your  work 
session  teams. 

Questioner:  I  don't  want  to  seem  stupid  at 
an  education  conference,  but  did  I  understand  it 
correctly  that  if  you're  in  the  Topic  One  area  and 
you  have  the  two  sessions,  you  can  only  deal 
with  the  three  categories? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  That's  correct.  You've 
got  it. 

Questioner:  So,  even  though  you  have  two 
sessions,  you  don't  get  to  deal  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  You  do  if  you  go  into 
closure  in  that  topic  area.  You  do  if  you  go  into 
that  third  organizational  block  in  thattopic  area. 

Questioner:  My  question  is,  if  delegates 
are  going  to  be  working  on  this  how  much  input 
will  be  allowed  for  observers  and  other  persons 
who  are  here  to  open  forum?  Can  they  totally 
destroy  the  work  of  the  previous  session? 


Ms.  Broken  Rope:  No,  again  the  proposed 
rules  say  observers  may  be  recognized.  And 
again,  your  work  session  team  people  voiced 
this  concern  also.  They  want  to  be  able  to  make 
sure  that  the  nonvoting  delegates  understand 
that  "may"  means  exactly  that;  that  they  do  not 
have  an  automatic  right  to  speak  because  of  the 
time  constraints  on  yourselves.  And,  the  primary 
facilitator  and  the  primary  resource  expert  in  your 
team  -  and  we  had  about  twenty-two  facilitators 
(two  per  group)  and  we  had  two  to  three  resource 
people  per  group  (we  had  thirty-three  resource 
experts),  all  of  these  people  expressed  very 
strong  concerns  over  this.  And,  so  they  are  with 
you  on  this.  And,  they  want  to  exercise  that 
"may"  to  the  fullest.  And,  some  observers  are 
not  going  to  be  happy.  But,  we  have  caucus 
rooms  set  up,  and  we're  encouraging  nonvoting 
delegates  to  lobby  their  voting  delegates  by  topic 
area  and  not  just  by  their  regional  area. 

Let  me  just  ask  something:  Is  there  a  real 
strong  feeling  that  people  would  want  to  stay  in 
one  topic  area?  Well,  it  seems  that  we're  very 
divided  here,  so  let's  just  not  try  to  cause 
more  confusion  because  your  observers  have 
gotten  this  same  information;  and  they're  going 
k.j  be  operating  on  this  same  understanding.  But, 
I  needed  to  know  if  we  had  made  a  wrong 
guesstimate.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  you 
have  overlapping  responsibilities  and  interest. 
And.wetriedtoprovideforthat. 

And,  one  of  the  things  that  we  also  tried  to 
provide  for  --  Eric  here  has  been  working  with  our 
registration  database  for  the  delegates.  And  we 
have  encoded  that  in  five  different  ways;  and  one 
of  the  ways  that  we  have  encoded  that  informa- 
tion is  for  you  to  be  identified  by  topic  area,  and 
we  should  have  that  list  by  noon.  Those  of  you 
who  did  not  state  their  area  of  preference  have 
been  assigned  a  work  session  simply  because 
we  had  to  have  a  list  together  and  we  couldn't 
hold  it  up.  We  asked  you  in  your  letter  to  please 
identify  your  preferences,  and  some  of  yo u  mig ht 
have  gotten  your  packets  late  or  something  and 
didn't. 

So,  we  have  assigned  you  to  a  topic  area. 
But,  if  you  can  come  see  Eric  he  can  try  if  you 
can  find  somebody  else  -  he  could  try  to  work 
with  you  to  get  you  into  your  topic  area  of  pref- 
erence. Okay?  So,  those  of  you  who  haven't 
done  that  really  need  to  catch  up  with  Eric. 
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Now,  our  computer  recorder  people  have 
produced  these  name  tags  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you .  These  people  are  very,  very  good  and 
I'm  pleased  to  work  with  them.  They  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  carry  your  name  plates  around  so  that 
your  other  delegates  can  I.D.  you  and  you  can 
get  familiar  with  one  another;  and  so  that  the 
team  members  know  who  they  are  talking  to.  I 
mean,  you  are  already  tagged,  but  if  there  is 
somebody  sitting  across  the  room  and  they  want 
to  know  who  they're  talking  to  okay? 

"  Questioner:  What  happens  if  you  do,  3t 
the  selection  of  the  topic  area,  and  you're  twenty- 
second  down  the  list,  and  in  the  topic  area  you 
are  outf  ielded? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Okay,  we  can  help  you 
negotiate  a  change  with  someone  else  who  is 
willing  tonegotiate. 

Mr.  Eife:  We're  going  to  produce  lists  of  all 
the  people  who  are  in  all  the  topic  areas.  We  had 
plenty  of  faxes,  but  we  had  one  hundred  and 
eight  people  who  did  not  respond  by  yesterday 
by  fax  or  by  mail  about  their  preference  for  topic 
areas.  So,  those  one  hundred  and  eight  people 
have  been  put  into  spots  that  were  vacant.  Cer- 
tain areas  are  closed  and  have  been  closed  for 
days. 

When  you  get  your  assignment  you  also  get 
a  sheet  listing  all  the  delegates  for  each  topic 
area.  If  you  are  not  happy  with  your  topic  areaand 
you  want  to  be  in  another  topic  area,  you  need  to 
find  a  delegate  who  is  not  happy  being  in  that 
topic  area  and  then  come  to  me . 

You  have  from  1 2:00  to  2:00  to  do  that.  You 
need  to  come  to  Room  15.  The  rules  are  there 
won't  be  any  changes  unless  we  have  both 
delegates  there  and  you  need  to  have  an  agree- 
ment that  you  both  do  want  to  change.  After  the 
first  working  session  starts,  which  is  today  at 
2:00,  there  won't  be  any  changes. 

The  other  thing  is,  even  though  yesterday 
when  you  came  and  had  your  primary  and  secon- 
dary choice,  we  were  going  to  put  you  in  your 
primary  choice  and  you  also  would  return  to  your 
primary  choice  in  the  third  working  group.  We 
can  no  longer  do  that  because  of  space  con- 
straints. So,  we  need  to  take  one-half  from  here, 
one-half  from  here  and  put  it  here.  We  were 
having  a  lot  of  people  say  that  they  wanted  to 
return  to  this  choice.  And,  we  can't  do  that 
because  once  you  get  here  we  need  enough 
people  from  this  area  and  this  area  so  that  they 


can  discuss  together  both  areas.  It  would  be  too 
much  trouble  on  the  work  teams  within  the  last 
breakoutsession. 

So,  what  we  need  you  to  do  is  review  your 
topic  assignments  and  then,  if  there's  a  problem, 
you  can  come  see  me.  But,  if  you  want  to  switch 
you  need  to  find  someone  who  will  switch  with 
you. 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Okay.  I'm  going  to  re- 
turn you  back  to  Dr.  Atencio  here.  Again,  please 
review  your  proposed  rules  carefully.  Many  of 
those  proposed  rules  apply  only  to  your  general 
session,  but  some  apply  specifically  to  your  work 
sessions;  and,  you  work  session  team  people 
are  reviewing  those  carefully,  and  they're  going 
to  be  the  ones  who  are  going  to  have  to  work  with 
that  and  delineate  it.  So,  work  with  your  team 
-  members.  And,  remember  that  they're  going  to 
be  using  the  proposed  rules  where  they  apply  in 
the  work  sessions,  and  not  all  of  those  proposed 
rules  apply  in  the  work  sessions.  Some  of  them 
are  general  sessions. 

Questioner:  Is  there  a  message  board? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Yes.  Outside  of  Room 
1 9  on  the  ballroom  floor  there  is  a  big  message 
board.  And,  if  you  call  the  hotel  switchboard  and 
ask  for  the  White  House  Conference  or  Room 
19,  we  have  an  arrangement  down  there  for 
somebody  to  take  a  message  and  put  it  up  on  the 
board. 

Questioner:  Be  that  this  is  a  national  con- 
ference with  national  recommendations,  will  our 
primary  topic  areas  still  be  able  to  be  covered  in 
the  first  three  categories? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Each  of  the  first  three 
categories  will  have  applicability  nationally  even 
if  they  were  driven  by  a  regional  concern.  Many 
of  these  have  national  applicability,  and  that  will 
be  a  question  that  you  will  have  to  ask  yourselves 
andyourdelegates. 

Questioner:  So,  if  you  really  have  a  strong 
concern  in  our  first  preference  but  you  are  work- 
ing on  Policy  Area  Two  -  that's  where  we'll  be 
discussing  Category  Six  and  Seven -- 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Yes.  But,  again,  some 
of  your  student  issues  will  also  have  national 
applicability,  and  we  want  to  keep  the  focus  on 
national  in  ai!  of  these  sublevels.  How  much  does 
this  apply  to  not  just  my  community,  but  other 
communities?  We  have  student  mentor  pro- 
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grams  that  many  communities  recommended; 
we  had  other  type  of  student  support  services 
that  were  constantly  cropping  up  from  each  state 
report.  And  those  were  in  the  "Student  Needs" 
category;  arid  those  havenational  applicability. 

Questioner:  I'm  assigned  to  a  working  ses- 
sion. Did  I  hear  you  say  that  I  can't  go  to  another 
session? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Not  during  the  work 
group  sessions.  Even  observers  are  going  to  be 
asked  that  once  they  get  into  a  room  to  not  be 
disruptive  and  have  a  lot  of  traffic  going  to  and 
from.  The  time  constraints  on  our  voting  dele- 
gates isenormous.  And,  if  we  had  alot  of  traffic  - 

The  room  is  set  up  so  that  we  have  a  table  in 
the  center  and  observer  chairs  on  either  side. 

You  as  a  delegate  have  the  same  rights  to  be 
recognized  at  your  table  as  a  voting  deleyate.  In 
fact,  you  have  greater  rights,  and  the  observers 
are  going  to  feel  constrained. 

Questioner:  I  don't  think  you  can  restrict 
my  right  to  be  in  a  session  where  1  want  to  be. 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  If  you  donotwanttotake 
your  desired  topic  area,  and  you  can't  get  into 
your  assigned  topic  area  perhaps  you  should 
come  talk  to  Mr.  Martin  or  some  of  the  group 
people  here.  But,  if  you  want  to  float  from  topic 
area  to  topic  area  during  the  work  session,  I  don't 
think  that  the  proposed  rules  that  the  delegates 
will  be  considering  here  are  set  up  to  permit  that. 
This  is  something  that  you  can  consider  in  your 
proposed  ruiesdiscussion,okay? 

Congressman  Faleomavaega  has  a  valid 
concern:  can  we  forego  attendance  at  the  Con- 
gressional Dinner.  And,  if  your  work  nroup  wants 
todothatwewill  make  rooms  available. 

Congressman  Faleomavaega:  That's 
not  just  my  concern,  I  think  that  concerns 
everybody, 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  And,  I  think  you'll  find 
delegates  here  who  are  prepared  to  do  that.  But 
again,  recognizing  this  gentleman's  concern 
back  here,  we've  already  put  a  lot  of  constraints 
and  structure  in  here.  And,  if  we  say  that  you 
cannot  go  to  dinner  -  we  can,  however,  arrange 
to  allow  for  those  overflows  of  sessions,  and  we'  1 1 
work  room  arrangements  around  however  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  such  requests. 


Congressman  Faleomavaega:  The  ses- 
sions are  more  important  than  the  Congressional 
Dinner. 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  I  would  agree  that  the 
content  of  this  conference  is  very  important. 
And,  I  have  been  foregoing  many  meals  as  part  of 
the  conference  activities.  But  again,  maybe  this 
is  a  debate  for  after  the  proposed  rules  discus- 
sion amongst  yourselves. 

All  right,  we  really  do  have  some  time  con- 
straints in  the  schedule.  Could  I  just  take  maybe 
onemorequestion. 

Question:  There  is  no  option  to  go  into  one 
session  and  stay  there? 

Ms.  Broken  Rope:  Well,  I  don't  see  any 
barrier  to  it.  If  you  wanted  to  follow  a  topic  area 
through  you  should  say  that  your  first,  second 
and  third  preferences  are  all  the  same.  And  just 
stay  with  it.  That  could  produce  major  traffic 
problems,  though. 

The  actual  real  vote  will  not  occur  until  your 
third  organizational  chart.  You'll  have  a  general 
vote,  but  it  won't  be  formal  and  signed  off  on  with 
a  resolution. 

Ali  right,  let  me  turn  this  back  over  to  Dr. 
Atencio,  You  only  have  a  few  minutes  here  to  get 
through  some  very  heavy  material  in  your  pro- 
posed rules. 

Dr.  Atencio:  I  heard  some  very  mixed 
feelings  about  whether  we  had  to  change  rooms 
or  change  topics  or  stay  with  the  same  topic. 
And,  I've  heard  about  half  and  half.  Do  you  want 
to  consider  that,  to  stay  at  the  stay  topic?  Okay, 
we  will  stay  with  whatwehave. 

I  can't  think  of  any  good  jokes,  but  I  can  think 
of  a  story.  This  is  a  real  fast  one.  You  know  how 
nice  it  is  to  go  to  Oklahoma,  and  how  nice  and 
friendly  people  are.  They  visit  with  you  and  talk 
with  you,  and  all  that.  Well,  I  was  in  Oklahoma  for 
one  of  their  meetings,  and  we  were  organizing 
the  state  steering  committee.  I  had  a  real  tight 
schedule  because  I  needed  to  be  in  North  Dakota 
the  following  day  for  their  pre-conference  plan- 
ning  meeting,  as  well. 

Well,  I  got  pulled  *o  the  side  during  that 
session  (I  had  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  it),  but  as  I 
was  getting  out  the  door  several  people  came  up 
to  me  and  were  talking  with  me.  These  were  all 
family  friends,  and  everyone  had  to  say  hi.  Well, 
because  of  that  little  bit  of  delay  time  I  missed  my 
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flight.  And,  in  this  schedule  I  had  to  get  to  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota  and  there  were  only  a  cer- 
tai  n  nu  mber  of  planes  to  get  there . 

So,  I  missed  that  plane  and  in  Oklahoma  City 
TWA  was  shut  down  at  6:30.  There  was  no  way  to 
change  my  ticket,  but  luckily  there  was  one  travel 
agency  that  was  open.  I  went  over  there,  and  i 
had  tears  in  my  eyesand  didn't  know  if  I  should  go 
back  to  Washington  or  what.  Anyway,  we  figured 
out  a  way  to  do  it  it  was  going  to  have  to  mean 
flying  ?JI  night. 

I  wound  up  in  Chicago,  the  only  way  I  could 
get  there  was  to  go  to  Chicago  Midway.  And,  I  got 
there  at  around  midnight,  and  by  that  time  the 
shuttle  to  O'Hare  was  shut  down.  So,  I  took  a  cab 
(very  expensive),  and  I  finally  got  there  at  about 
one  or  two  a.m.  So,  I  figured  that  I  may  as  well 
stay  up  all  night  at  the  airport.  Have  any  of  you 
been  up  ail  night  long  at  O'Hare  Airport? 

Well,  it  was  an  interesting  experience.  The 
next  day  comes  around  and  I'm  ready  to  board 
the  plane.  Now,  1  got  to  Minneapolis.  The  plane 
was  delayed  because  they  had  to  circle,  and  we 
got  there  about  ten  minutes  before  my  plane  was 
supposed  to  take  off  to  Grand  Forks.  The  door 
wouldn't  open  in  the  front  of  the  plane!  So,  they 
asked  everybodytoexitthrough  the  backdoor. 

And,  everybody  was  very  slow  getting  off 
and  as  impatient  as  I  am  I  finally  made  it,  but  only 
by  seconds  before  the  next  plane  left.  But,  I  did 
make  it  and  if  anyone  wants  to  see  someone  who 
is  tired  from  lack  of  sleep  look  for  me  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  I  will  probably  look  the  same  way! 
But,  I  did  want  to  share  that  with  you. 

We  have  Mr.  Lionel  Bordeaux  who  will  be 
addressing  the  group.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  and  is  now  a  delegate.  I 
would  liketoaskhimtocomeupnow. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  I  had  a  speech  prepared, 
but  after  getting  into  the  configuration  here  I 
thought  I  would  forego  it;  and,  Partner  Bob  Arnold 
and  I  scratched  a  few  things  out  rather  quickly.  I 
see  Bob  Swan  steadily  pointing  at  his  watch 
because  he's  coming  up  next  to  go  over  the 
proposed  rules. 

It's  truly  an  honor  to  be  here  and  to  be  the 
co-chair  of  a  very  historic  and  timely  event  in  our 
history.  Everybody  that  registered  here  will  have 
a  very  special  place  in  the  anals  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. Truly  a  phenomenal  occasion  that  we've 
come  uponl  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 


tremendous  responsibility  and  accountability 
that  rests  on  our  shoulders.  We  represent  truth 
and  justice  for  Indian  rights.  Our  presence  here 
denotes  also  the  fact  that  we're  very  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
people.  And  obviously,  we  alt  represent  tremen- 
dous hope  for  Indian  Country. 

Lastly,  we  all  have  a  mandate  to  turn  an 
educational  system  around  that  we  inherited; 
and  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  basically 
brought  over  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  prob- 
ably developed  by  some  European  male  over- 
seas! And,  we've  been  struggling  with  that  for 
five  hundred  years.  !t  is  a  tremendous  coinci- 
dence that  at  the  time  that  some  parts  of  our 
country  are  talking  about  honoring  an  individual 
who  came  here  five  hundred  years  ago  -  we're 
talking  about  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  im- 
provement and  the  redefinition  and  restructuring 
of  Indian  education.  And,  hopefully,  it  won'ttake 
another  five  hundred  years,  but  it  may  very  well. 

But,  we  are  laying  the  groundwork  here  and  I 
believe  thatwe're  going  to  seethattime  speed  by 
a  hundredfold.  The  people  who  are  involved  in 
Indian  education  are  continually  going  to  have  a 
difficult  time.  But,  I  believe  that  this  time  around 
the  ball  is  a  little  bit  in  our  court.  We've  had  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years  of  trial  and  error  from  the 
time  that  Nixon  uttered  his "  Self-Determination" 
speech.  And.  it  is  now  up  to  us  to  go  forward  with 
that.  And,  I  believe  we're  ready;  and,  that's  why 
we're  here  this  week. 

In  these  past  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
many  of  us  have  been  survivors.  But,  this  week  -- 
consistent  with  our  nature  -  we  improve  our  own 
creativity  (because  that's  our  responsibility). 
And,  I  think,  we've  done  well.  I  know  we've  been 
criticized  and  we've  taken  a  lot  of  heat  as  Indian 
educators  and  tribal  officials  when  it  comes  to 
Indian  education.  But,  1  would  challenge  any- 
body to  have  done  as  well  with  the  system  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with.  So,  let's  not  be  hard  on 
ourselves  as  Indian  educators. 

In  the  process  of  redefinition  and 
restructuring  we  need  to  hit  hard  on  curriculum, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  our  own  language 
and  our  own  culture.  We  need  to  hit  hard  on 
student  measurement.  No  longer  can  we  subject 
our  students  to  failure  through  some  tests  that 
we  also  had  nothing  to  do  with.  And,  we  have  to 
hit  hard  on  teacher  training  to  show  the  particular 
and  unique  learning  styles  of  our  students.  And 
lastly,  we  have  to  hit  hard  on  certification  and 
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accreditation.  We  can  talk  local  control  and  tribal 
sovereignty  until  we're  blue  in  the  face;  but,  if  we 
do  not  control  our  own  certification  and  accredi- 
tation we're  not  going  to  have  that  total  control, 

The  next  time  around  when  we  talk  about 
education  we  must  talk  about  education  in  a 
sense  of  how  it  relates  to  how  it  affects  our  lives  at 
home  like  housing,  law  and  order,  employment, 
health,  tribal  courts,  and  particularly  land  and 
spirituality.  How  do  these  affect  our  education? 
That  is  our  charge  here  this  week:  to  begin  to  turn 
this  around,  to  bring  those  ingredients  into 
strengthening  Indian  education. 

I'm  really  glad  to  see  something  that  I've 
observed  here.  One  is  the  presence  of  some 
very  distinguished  tribal  government  officials.  It 
isn't  everyday  that  you  can  look  upon  an  au- 
dience and  see  a  Wilma  Mankiller,  a  Pete  Zah, 
Phil  Martin  -  see  people  of  this  leadership  quality 
come  together  with  educators  to  address  the 
future  of  Indian  education.  Because  that  is  a 
must,  because  we're  talking  about  strengthen- 
ing tribal  sovereignty.  That  is  the  bottom  line 
here.  Whether  we  live  on  a  reservation  or  wheth- 
er we  live  in  an  urban  area  that  distinction  --  those 
boundaries  -  need  to  be  removed,  And,  tribes 
need  to  become  accountable  and  responsible 
for  all  of  its  citizenry  regardless  of  other  resi- 
dence. 

I  feel  very  good  about  this  week.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  in  coming.  And,  I  think  a  lot  of  us 
waited  decades.  The  unfortunate  part  is  that  a  lot 
of  people  we  started  with  are  not  here  with  us 
today  physically.  I  know  that  they're  with  us 
spiritually.  And,  we  must  continually  count  on 
their  presence  and  their  assistance  in  a  spiritual 
manner;  that  is  foremost  and  that  is  key.  That, 
along  with  compassion,  are  the  key  ingredients 
that  we  must  plug  into  through  our  redefinition 
and  restructuring  of  our  educational  lives. 

I  think  probably  at  some  point,  and  we  talked 
about  this  as  an  advisory  board ,  that  even  though 
the  law  says  that  we  can  have  no  advisory  board 
meetings,  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  this  occasion  to 
have  another  meeting  with  as  many  of  you  as 
possible  to  be  in  attendance  before  the  final 
report  goes  in.  And,  I  would  take  that  one  step 
further  and  I  would  look  at  two  issues:  one,  what 
the  law  says,  and  two,  what  our  heart  and  our 
mind  says.  That  what  we  come  up  with  here  as  a 
document  is  not  the  finale,  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  next?  And, 
I  would  recommend  that  as  educators  and  tribal 


officials  our  next  forum  would  be  at  NIEA;  and 
every  year  that  we  use  NIEA  as  the  forum  to 
begin  to  advance  aspects  and  steps  of  what 
we're  doing  here;  and,  at  some  point  in  time,  we 
will  come  together  with  a  blueprint  that  we  all  can 
embrace. 

Nora  Garcia  and  I  were  talking^yesterday. 
She  recommended  that  maybe  the  top  two  of- 
ficials from  every  Indian  organization  that  we 
have  come  together  as  a  strategy  team  to  ad- 
vance this  concept.  So,  I  think  that  is  something 
to  be  aware  of  and  give  some  thought  to. 

In  closing,  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  be 
a  co-chair  for  all  of  you.  But,  really  in  actuality  any 
one  of  you  coukj  be  right  here  as  a  co-chair.  You 
have  all  earned  it.  And,  I  wish  you  good  luck  this 
weak,  and  God  speed  in  everything  we  do.  A  lot 
of  people  are  waiting  at  home.  And  the  future  will 
be  impacted  because  hereafter  from  this  week 
forward  the  course  of  human  events  in  Indian 
Country  will  have  forever  been  changed  by  what 
we  do  here  this  week.  Thank  you, 

Dr.  Atencio:  Thank  you.  I  would  also  like  to 
recognize  also  the  other  conference  co-chair, 
Nora  Garcia, 

We've  asked  Bob  Arnold  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  policy  implications  for  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Arnold:  Thank  you,  Ben.  The  Advisory 
Committee  asked  two  things  of  me  (I  work  forthe 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs):  one,  speak 
briefly  about  the  congressional  staff  perspec- 
tive, and  secondly,  to  speak  briefly  and  I'll  try  to 
do  both.  I  have  read  the  state  reports,  some  with 
close  attention  to  detail,  other  parts  broadly. 
These  are  rich  with  information  and  it's  troubling 
information,  conditions  are  described,  problems 
are  described,  needs  are  described.  From  a 
congressional  staff  perspective,  what  is  impor- 
tant is  that  those  conditions  and  those  problems 
and  those  needs  be  reformulated  and  be  re- 
stated in  policy  terms.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
gressional staff  need  to  know  what  action  should 
betaken. 

By  "policy"  we  refer  to  laws,  regulations, 
"policies,"  which  are  documents  emanating 
from  the  Executive  Branch,  appropriations,  and 
of  course  organizational  issues.  So,  what  is  most 
helpful  to  the  Congress  from  this  conference  is 
that  your  recommendations  and  your  plans  of 
actions  be  formulated  in  policy  terms,  It  is  un- 
likely that  Congress  will  decide  what  size  classes 
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should  be;  and,  it's  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
decide  what  strategies  are  most  effective  with 
young  Indian  children  or  with  youth  or  adoles- 
cents. What  instead  Congress  will  do  is, seek  to 
enable  the  accomplishment  of  those  kinds  of 
things. 

One  report  talked  about  respect  for  native 
languages.  Certainly  this  is  a  view  shared  in  the 
staffs  of  committees  with  whom  I  work.  But,  at 
this  conference,  I  would  expect  to  formulate  will 
be  a  recommendation  relating  to  Title  VII  on  how 
that  law  should  be  modified  to  achieve  those 
ends,  to  meet  those  needs,  to  address  those 
problems  and  conditions  that  you've  described 
in  your  state  reports;  what  new  legislation  is 
required;  what  existing  legislation  needs  to  be 
modified;  and  why,  how,  and  by  "why"  I  think  you 
ought  to  tal  k  about  prediction  of  results. 

Finally,  from  your  reports,  it  is  very  clear  to 
me  that  much  of  what  has  to  be  done  will  be 
accomplished  locally  in  your  reservations  and  in 
your  Indian  communities.  So  again ,  thinking  from 
the  congressional  staff  perspective,  advise  the 
Congress  in  your  action  plans  how  it  can  enable 
you  to  do  those  things  you  want  to  do  in  your 
homecommunities.  Thankyou. 

Dr.  Atencio:  If  you  would  please  refer  to  the 
papers  that  were  handed  out  to  you,  not  the  one 
that  is  in  your  books,  but  the  "Proposed  Rules" 
that  were  handed  out  to  you.  At  this  time  I  want  to 
recognize  someone  who  has  been  helpful  to  the 
Task  Force,  someone  who  I  really  look  up  to,  the 
chairperson  of  our  Advisory  Committee,  Mr. 
Ross  Swimmer. 

We've  asked  Dr.  Robert  Swan  to  go  on  with 
this  next  part. 

Dr.  Swan:  Thank  you,  Ben.  I  would  first  like 
to  introduce  the  two  parliamentarians  this  week, 
Majel  Bird,  an  attorney  from  Crow  working  with 
the  Salish  Kootenai  Tribe;  and  the  other  attor- 
ney-to-be, in  law  school,  Rhonda  Lankford  from 
the  University  of  Montana.  They  will  be  assisting 
me  today  as  well  as  throughout  the  confere^e. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  briefly,  is  explain  that 
the  proposed  rules  that  were  handed  out  this 
morning  were  dated  January  9.  The  ones  in  your 
packet  are  dated  January  9,  but  this  happened  to 
be  the  second  version  and  I  caught  a  few  mis- 
takes yesterday  as  compared  to  the  ones  in  your 
book.  So,  this  is  the  latest  version  and  the  one 
that  we'llbegoingby. 


There  is  also  another  handout  that  was 
given  to  you  this  morning,  and  this  came  from  the 
State  of  Arizona  on  "Amendments  to  the  Pro- 
posed White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation." We  discussed  this  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  yesterday,  and  it  was  determined 
that  since  it  is  not  authorized  in  the  legislation  that 
it  cannot  be  part  of  the  proposed  lules  even 
though  it's  a  good  follow-up  plan  for  the  con- 
ference, and  may  be  adopted  a  different  way 
through  an  action  or  recommendation  or  resolu- 
tion to  the  conference. 

What  I  would  like  for  you  to  do  -  hopefully, 
everybody  had  a  chance  to  read  the  one  in  your 
packet  or  the  one  that  was  mailed  to  you .  The  one 
that  was  mailed  to  you  is  actually  this  copy.  And, 
I've  been  through  it  many  times,  and  I  don't  want 
to  re-invent  the  wheel,  I  don 't  want  to  read  to  you. 
I'm  going  to  open  it  up  for  questions;  we  have  a 
limited  amount  of  time;  and,  once  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  no  other  questions,  I'll  becalling  for 
a  vote  to  adopt  them.  We'll  needatwo-thirds  vote 
to  adopt  these  proposed  rules.  So,  at  this  point  I'll 
open  it  up  for  questions  to  the  audience. 

Question:  At  this  time  we're  only  consider- 
ing the  proposed  rules  that  were  handed  out  this 
morning. 

Dr.  Swan:  Correct.  Yes. 

Question:  What's  the  difference  between 
this  one  here  and  the  one  injb^book? 

Dr.  Swan:  The  one  in  the  book  had  some 
language  in  there  where  they  had  alternates  in 
there  that  shouldn't  have  been  in  there  because 
the  statutory  authorities  did  not  allow  for  al- 
ternates. There  was  also  an  incomplete  sen- 
tence in  one  of  the  sections;  and  then,  if  you 
would  look  at  Rule  2.8,  under  Rule  2.8-2,  that, 
too,  originally  had  alternates  and  now  reads 
"Congressional  and  White  House  representa- 
tives." 

And  then,  below  number  four  on  Rule  2.8, 
"All  seating  within  designated  areas  will  beonthe 
first-come-first  serve  basis."  That's  the  only 
changes  in  that  between  the  old  one  and  the  new 
one. 

Delegate:  I  move  for  adoption. 

Dr.  Swan:  There's  been  a  motion  for  a  rule 
by  adoption.  Can  you  identify  yourself  and  your 
state. 
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Ms.  Mangum  (NC):  Betty  Mangum  of 
North  Carolina;  I  move  for  adoption  of  the  Pro- 
posed Rules. 

Dr.  Swan:  Do  I  hear  a  second  by  Amelia 
Bingham,  Massachusetts.  I'll  open  it  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Ms.  Bahe  (AZ):  I  would  like  more  clarifica- 
tion on  the  proposed  amendments  from  Arizona. 
I  have  a  further  recommendation.  Do  I  just  put 
that  into  the  record  now? 

Dr.  Swan:  We  could  do  that  two  ways.  We 
could  either  enter  it  into  the  record  now,  or  we 
could  wait  until  « if  these  are  adopted,  then  you 
could  bring  it  up  on  the  floor  to  enter  it  in  the 
directive.  I  think  it  would  be  easierto  wait  until  this 
motion,  if  it  passes  -  to  adopt  these  rules  and 
then  go  to  your  recommendation.  Further  dis- 
cussion? 

Mr.  Johnson  (Ml):  I'm  wondering  .der 
Rule  2.6  whether  there  is  a  registration  require- 
ment. There's  not  a  definition  for  "require- 
ments." 

Dr.  Atencio:  What  they've  been  doing, 
which  is  filling  out  those  observer  forms  and  the 
delegate  forms  -  those  are  the  requirements  so 
that  we  can  encode  them  into  the  computer  as 
we  need  to.  And,  also,  if  there  is  a  fee  to  be  paid 
and  just  the  things  that  they  do  when  people 
register.  Those  are  what  the  requirements 
mean. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Does  that  have  any  implica- 
tions for  discussion  earlier  about  moving  from 
sections  and  topic  areas? 

Dr.  Atencio:  For  the  delegates  it  would  be 
partofthat. 

Ms.  Locke  (SD):  I  want  to  make  a  point 
about  the  observers.  I  know  that  it's  in  the  law  that 
only  one-quarter  of  the  delegates  are  from  Indian 
nations,  but,  it  concerns  me  that  there  are  some 
heads  of  Indian  nations  here  that  won't  really 
have  a  say.  You  know,  only  delegates  have  the 
right  to  vote  and  make  motions  on  the  plans.  And, 
I  just  wish  there  were  some  way  that  we  could 
recognize  these  heads  of  Indian  nations.  After 
all,  no  matter  where  we  live,  we're  really  not 
urban  Indians  but  we  are  tribal  members  living  off 
reservations.  And,  it  seems  that  when  people 
elect  a  leader  that  there  should  be  more  of  an 
influx.  I  suppose  that  could  take  place  at  agreater 
time,  but  it  seems  a  little  off  balance  to  me. 


Dr.  Swan:  That  is  a  flaw  in  the  law  for  the 
quarter,  quarter,  quarter,  quarter  division  of  dele- 
gates, but  I  believe  that  throughout  the  week  that 
we  will  recognize  the  elected  tribal  leadership; 
and,  Lionel  and  Nora  know  most  of  those  tribal 
leaders  and  we'll  recognize  them  even  though 
they  don't  have  a  right  to  vote. 

Ms.  Locke:  The  second  part  that  I  wanted  to 
comment  on  -  it  seems  to  me  that  the  twenty- 
one  people  that  are  in  the  governance  section  on 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  need  for  a 
school  board,  that  seems  to  be  a  topic  that  has 
more  significance  than,  say,  school  personnel. 
And  there  are  many  of  us  who  wanted  to  be  in  the 
Governance  Topic  and  wanted  enlightenment. 
So,  the  criteria  for  being  in  the  session  that  you 
had  chosen,  and  there's  not  room  enough  for 
you,  then  the  bottom  sentence  states  that  the 
committee  will  make  assignments,  if  necessary. 
So,  if  you  then  get  assigned  to  an  area  that  you 
don't  know  too  much  about,  for  instance,  per- 
sonnel then  your  contribution  to  that  topic  area 
may  not  be  as  valid  as  somebody  else  who  could 
givealot of  input. 

Dr.  Swan:  I  agree  with  you,  Pat.  I  believe 
Debbie  covered  that  to  some  extent.  We  may 
have  to  have  some  kind  of  brokerage  system, 
swapping  with  people  until  we  get  in  a  session  we 
want  to  be  in.  I  don't  even  know  which  one  I'm 
being  assigned  to,  and  I  may  be  in  a  session  that  I 
don't  know  anything  about  either.  It  may  create  a 
problem  for  some  of  us. 

Questioner:  It's  been  moved  and  second, 
and  I  thin  k  that  there  will  be  many  ideas  that  come 
out,  not  right  now  but  in  the  following  week,  that  I 
would  like  to  call  for  the  question.  I  think  that  it's 
much  easier  to  make  amendments  and  change  it 
later.  So,  it's  been  moved  and  seconded  and  I 
would  like tocallforthequestion. 

Questioner:  On  page  six.  Rule  2.1 1,  sub- 
section (e)  -  the  qe^stion  I  have  is,  "should  there 
be  equal  time  to  the  motions  and  the  recommen- 
dations by  those  who  are  for  or  against?"  I 
wanted  to  clarify  that  the  fifteen  minutes  pro- 
vided for  debate,  should  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  who  are  opposed  and  those  who  are 
for. 

Dr.  Swan:  That  would  be  interpreted  by  our 
parliamentarians.  I'm  going  to  recognized  the 
call  for  the  question,  and  if  you  have  got  any 
motions  for  amendments  I'm  going  to  be  calling 
for  those.  With  that,  I'm  going  to  take  a  vote.  All  in 
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favor  say  "aye."  All  opposed?  I  recognize  two- 
thirds  adoption  of  the  rules.  Any  amendments  to 
the  rules? 

Questioner:  I  propose  an  amendment  on 
Rull  2.11.  I  propose  that  the  time  period  be 
divided  equally  both  for  those  who  support  and 
those  who  oppose  a  motion  or  recommendation . 

Dr.  Swan:  I  would  rule  that  out  of  order 
under  Rule  2.10,  Adoption  of  Rules,  under  (b) 
which  states,  "Any  suggested  amendments  to 
the  proposed  rules  shall  be  presented  in  writing 
to  the  co-chairs  of  the  conference  twenty-four 
hours  prior  to  the  conference."  Since  these  rules 
were  adopted,  I  propose  that  all  amendments  are 
out  of  order.  I  turn  this  back  to  your  co-chair, 
Lionel  Bordeaux. 

Delegate:  You  asked  for  "proposed 
amendments,"  so  that's  the  reason  why  we  went 
forward. 

Ms.  Bird:  Although  I  think  that  it  may  have 
been  awkward  to  call  for  amendments  and  then 
close,  I  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  illustrate 
that  this  rule  is  in  effect.  Rule  2.10  has  been 
adopted  and  is  effective  and  allows  for  no 
amendments  unless  there  is  a  twenty-four  hour 
written  notice. 

Delegate:  Ma'am,  wejustgotthesehanded 
out  to  us  a  little  while  ago. 

Ms.  Bird:  The  rules  were  sent  to  all  the 
delegates,  and  they  were  available  yesterday, 
and  the  changes  were  minimal.  So,  I  believe  that 
the  changes  cannot  say  that  they've  eradicated 
the  firstdraft  of  the  rules. 

Delegate:  We  registered  yesterday  and  got 
a  new  packet.  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  going  until  a  few  minutes  ago.  There  is 
roomfor amendments  here,  I  believe. 

Mr  Ryan  (MD):  This  is  my  understanding. 
A  committee  is  created  by  the  statute  or  directive 
or  executive  order  or  by  secretarial  appointment, 
that  covers  all  committees  in  the  government. 
Our  Conferen  is  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committees  Act  as  existing  law.  And,  that  law 
would  require  access  to  the  same,  and  also  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  before  it  is 
effective.  So,  it  is  not  yet  effective. 

The  reason  why  I  raise  this  technical  issue  - 
and  you  can  consult  with  your  attorneys  if  you'd 
like  «  but  the  reason  why  I  raise  this  is  because 
I'm  a  little  miffed  about  the  fact  that  the  law 


expects  delegates  to  participate  in  a  number  of 
issues,  yet  the  conference  committee  is  able  to 
effectively  strong  arm  participation  and  deny 
access  of  participation  from  observers,  as  point- 
ed out  earlier.  And  you  all  want  to  adopt  this.  I 
respect  that,  but  on  technical  grounds  I  was  the 
one  "nay"  vote  there  that  didn't  get  recorded 
earlier  on  the  adoption. 

Dr.  Swan:  Okay,  to  accommodate  you  I 
consulted  with  the  parliamentarian,  and  I  would 
accept  the  motion  from  the  original  maker  of  the 
motion  to  rescind  the  motion  as  well  as  the 
"second."  We  will  then  vote  on  it,  and  then  you 
can  discuss  your  amendments.  Do  I  hear  the 
original  maker  rescind  that  motion  for  adoption? 
Betty? 

Ms.  Mangum:  I  move  for  adoption,  and  I 
wish  to  rescind  it;  and  to  open  up  for  discussion 
for  any  amendments. 

Dr.  Swan:  Okay,  the  second?  Okay,  dis- 
cussion? Any  discussion?  Yes. 

The  motion  is  to  rescind  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  rules,  and  if  you  pass  that  by  two-thirds,  we 
will  go  back  to  point  one  to  take  a  look  at  your 
amendments  to  go  in,  so  that  you  don't  violate 
Rule  2.10  (b).  Question  has  been  called.  All  in 
favor  say "  aye."  All  opposed?  Two-thirds  carry. 

Now  it's  open.  Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Shigoitew  (AZ):  I  would  like  to  carry 
forth  thediscussiononRule2.1 1  (e). 

Dr.  Swan:  There's  been  a  point  of  order, 
questioning  if  that  fifteen  minutes  is  the  total  for 
"for"  and " against"  in  debate,  is  that  total  for  and 
against  there  a  total  of  twenty-five  minutes. 

You  want  an  interpretation,  is  that  correct. 

Mr.  Shingoltewa:  My  motion  is  that  time  be 
divided  equally  for  those  who  oppose  and  those 
who  are  against  the  motions.  So  in  that  way  we 
don't  favor  those  who  are  favor  by  ten  minutes, 
and  give  those  who  oppose  only  two  minutes.  My 
motion  is  herethatwegiveeveryone  equal  time. 

So,  for  example,  those  who  oppose  the 
motion  will  have  7 1 12 minutes. 

Dr.  Swan:  Do  you  have  official  language 
youwanttoinsertthere? 

Mr.  Shingoltewa:  I  think  the  parliamentar- 
ians could  probably  dothatfaster. 
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Dr.  Swan:  So  you're  talking  about  equal 
time  between  the  pros  and  the  cons  under  (e)? 
We're  talking  7 1  /2  minutes  each,  and  debate  will 
be  five  minutes  each.  Do  I  hear  a  motion  to  the 
effect? 

Arizona  made  the  motion,  and  the  second 
was  made  by  Melvin  Martinez,  Santa  Clara. 
Discussion  and  clarification  2. 1 1 .  (e)  states  that  7 
1/2  minutes  will  be  given  to  the  pros  and  7  1/2 
minutes  from  the  con.  Any  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes  for  the  pro 
and  the  con .  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Pego  (TX):  I  would  like  this  not  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  (c);  that  is,  I  don't  think  an  individ- 
ual should  have  two  minutes  regardless  if  he's 
the  only  one  against  something  or  for  something. 
I  think  we  should  still  have  a  two-minute  limita- 
tion; that  is,  if  there  is  only  one  person  against  a 
particular  item  I  don't  think  he  should  be  afforded 
afull71'2minutestospeak. 

Dr.  Swan:  Now,  he's  still  limited  two  min- 
utes under  (c).  Do  I  hear  a  call  for  the  question? 
Question  has  been  called  on  this  amendment.  All 
in  favor  say,  "aye."  All  opposed?  One  opposi- 
tion, amendment  passes.  Any  further  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Ryan:  Does  this  document  mean  that  it 
has  to  be  in  Federal  Register  before  we  can  act 
upon  it,  or  are  we  doing  this  for  adoption  here? 

Dr.  Swan:  I  am  not  an  attorney  from  the 
"feds"  and  I  don't  know  if  our  two  attorneys  can 
act  upon  that  question.  I  don't  know  if  we  have 
anybody  from  the  Solicitor's  Office,  or  if  Ben  can 
answer  that.  I  did  notice  that  in  the  proposed 
rules  that  talked  about  that  under  Rule  2.7: "  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  advise  the  Task  Force 
on  the  established  order  of  business  for  the 
conference  which  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  as  procedurally  demanded."  So, 
under  the  bureaucratic  question  that  Mr.  Ryan 
raised,  it  probably  could  be  interpreted  that  these 
rules  should  have  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  proposed  rules  in  accordance  to 
OMB  guidelines.  I  cannot  answer  your  question, 
Mr.  Ryan,  whether  they  should  be  published,  in 
keeping  with  the  Advisory  Committees  Act. 

Mr.  Ryan:  By  and  large,  most  of  these  rules 
are  pretty  harmless  and  could  be  adopted.  But 
the  one  I  found  offensive  was  the  issue  of  access 
because  the  whole  purpose  of  federally 
accessing  the  law  is  that  it  makes  possible  that 
people  do  participate.  And  if  you're  going  to 


control  the  registration,  requiring  regh.  ation  to 
become  an  observer  you  have  to  published  that. 
They  have  a  statute  defining  what  are  a  dele- 
gate's responsibilities  in  order  to  participate  in 
working  sessions,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  meet- 
ing the  spirit  of  that  law,  and  so  I  found  it  offen- 
sive. 

The  point  is  that  it  looks  like  everybody  gets 
railroaded  into  topics  and  it's  unequivocally  their 
right  to  participate  in  all  areas,  to  at  least  go  there 
and  listen  if  they  want  to  express  themselves. 
So,  that  was  my  point  that  I  want  to  share,  but  I 
certainly  don't  have  an  objection  of  this  point 
being  brought  up. 

Dr.  Swan:  Mr.  Ryan,  the  conference  com- 
mittee made  those  under  Rule  1.4,  and  they 
actually  did  not  cover  them  in  these  rules.  Any 
other  discussion?  Any  other  amendments?  I'll 
recognizeArizona. 

Delegate:  {Inaudible} 

Dr.  Swan:  Okay,  she  was  concerned  about 
the  amendments  proposed,  the  one-page 
handout  submitted  by  the  State  of  Arizona.  This 
was  handed  out  to  everybody  sitting  here  this 
morning.  The  reason  the  Advisory  Committee 
elected  to  not  consider  it  in  the  proposed  rules 
this  morning  was  that  it  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
legislation.  The  legislation  does  not  allow  that, 
but  it  doen't  say  that  we  can't  get  the  legislation 
amended  to  include  this  in  the  future;  or  that  th  is 
could  be  introduced  by  resolution  or  open  forum 
or  a  plan  of  operation.  I  think  Mr.  Bordeaux  talked 
a  little  bit  about  that  saying  that  this  should  not  be 
the  end .  And  I  think  the  State  of  Arizona  is  saying 
that  this  should  not  be  the  end.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  State  of  Arizona  for  putting  to- 
gether a  good  plan  of  their  three  approaches  as 
far  as  follow  up  after  the  conference  within  a  year 
and  within  four  years. 

Ms,  Mangum:  I'm  confused  now.  Have  we 
decided  thatthis  is  going  in  the  record  because,  if 
so,  I  publicly  am  opposed  to  the  first  point  of  the 
report.  It  gives  a  whole  lot  of  strength  and  attach- 
ments by  Arizona,  and  even  though  my  good 
friend,  Katie,  and  some  of  my  friends  are  really 
special  to  me,  I  don't  agree  with  what  is  written  in 
the  first  part.  And,  I  wantto  speak  against  it. 

Dr.  Swan:Okay,  we're  still  discussing,  and 
we  have  not  had  a  motion  on  the  floor  to  adoptthe 
rules,  as  amended.  Pat? 
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Ms.  Locke:  I  just  need  the  words  clarified  or 
explained  to  me  on  Rule  1.47,  "Conference 
Committee."  I  don't  understand  page  two  on  the 
top  of  the  page,  I  don't  understand  what  that 

means:11... 

to  speak  in  performance  of  their  specified 
duties. "  What  does  that  mean? 

Dr.AtencIo:  What  the  intent  of  that  was,  like 
yourself,  if  there  were  some  specific  questions 
that  I  could  answer  for  you  then  I  would  be  able  to 
come  up  here  to  speak  and  address  those.  And, 
that  would  be  just  on  very  specific  cases  for  a 
specific  clarification  or  interpretation  that  is 
needed  atthattimethat'sall  that  means. 

Dr.  Swan:  I  would  like  to  have  a  motion 
introduced  from  the  audience,  if  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  Rule  2. 1 C  (b);  in  that  way  if  we  got  anything 
during  the  week  that  we  could  not  iron  out,  then 
we  could  get  an  amendment  to  the  rules.  If  I  can 
get  a  motion  on  Rule  2.10(b),  to  eliminate  that 
from  the  Proposed  Rules  and  get  away  from  the 
twenty-four  hour  question. 

Mr.  Arnold  (NV):  I  would  move  to  strike  Rule 
2. 1 0  (b)  from  the  Proposed  Rules. 

Dr.  Swan:  Do  I  heara  second?  Discussion? 

Yes. 

Mr.  Cesspooch  (UT):  If  you  strike  this  out  is 
there  going  to  be  any  amendement  on  adopting 
amendments  then? 

Dr.  Swan:  We  would  be  able  to  entertain 
amendments  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments once  you  adopt  the  final  rules . 

Question  has  been  called  for.  Mr.  Stiff  arm? 

Mr.  Stiff  arm  (MT):  I  was  wondering  how  we 
accept  amendments  throughout  the  confer- 
ence. We're  not  going  to  be  together  too  much. 
We  have  two  conflicting  things,  even  tonight. 
You've  got  the  caucuses  going  on  at  the  same 
time  as  the  open  forums . 

Dr.  Swan:  According  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  parliamentarian  that  would  take  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  here  and  which  would  be  valid 
today. 

Mr.  Stiffarm:  Well,  we're  already  behind 
schedule. 


Dr.  Swan:  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Stiffarm. 
Question  has  been  called  for.  All  in  favor  say, 
"aye."  All  opposed?  Two-thirds  have  passed 
that  Rule  2. 1 0(b)  has  been  stricken . 

Delegate:  I  would  like  lo  make  a  motion  that 
weadopttheamended  rules. 

Dr.  Swan:  Motion  has  been  made  to  adopt 
the  amended  rules  by  Leroy  Shingoitewa  from 
Arizona.  Second  from  Arizona,  Ivan  Sidney.  Dis- 
cussion? 

Mr.  Cesspooch:  Going  back  to  the  section 
that  we  struck  out  here,  perhaps  we  acted  to 
hastily,  and  we  should  have  just  struck  out 
"Twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  conference." 
That  way  we  could  still  have  a  provision  for 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  the  co-chairs. 

Dr.  Swan:  Anymorediscussion?  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Demmert  (AK):  I  would  like  to  ask  on 
page  five,  Rule  2.8,  "Designating  Seating." 
numbers  one  and  two,  are  they  the  same  or  is 
there  a  difference  between  delegates  on  one 
hand  and  Congressional  and  White  House  re- 
preser*.  vesontheotherhand? 

Dr.  Swan:  There  is  a  difference.  Only  the 
delegates  have  vote  and  the  authority  to  vote. 

Mr.  Demmert:  What  are  the  congressional 
and  White  House  representatives? 

Dr.  Swan:  Your  program  shows  you  a  seat- 
ing chart  and  shows  you  where  delegates  sit. 
observers  sit,  press  sit.  and  congressional. 

Mr.  Demmert:  How  do  you  define  the  Con- 
gressional and  White  House  representatives? 

Dr.  Swan:  That  could  be  members  of  their 
staff.  There  were  some  that  said  they  would  be 
here. 

Yes,  sir? 

Delegate:  Yes,  I  like  the  suggestion  by  the 
man  over  here  striking  only  "Twenty-four 
hours." 

Dr.  Swan:  That  has  been  ruled  on  already. 
In  order  to  get  that  back  on  the  floor  we  would 
have  to  go  back  to  square  one  again  and  ask  for  a 
rescission  of  that  recent  motion  and  the  second 
and  then  re-amend  Rule  2.10  (b),  put  it  back  in 
the  take  the  "Twenty-fourhours  prior"  out. 
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The  parliamentarian  moves  that  if  it  doerTt 
matter  then  we  must  move  on . 

The  question  has  been  called.  All  in  favor  of 
adoption  of  the  rules,  as  amended,  signify  by 
saying,  "aye."  Opposed?  Motion  carries.  Now  I'll 
recognize  Arizona. 

Ms.  Bahe:  I  would  like  to  move  that  the 
amendments  that  were  passed  out  this  morning, 
be  considered  as  amendments  to  the  rules. 

Dr,  Swan:  Do  I  hear  a  second  from  Gene- 
vieve Jackson.  Discussion? 

Ms.  Mangum:  My  concern  is  not  so  much 
on  Part  two  and  three,  but  the  first  part  of  this  has 
a  lot  of  time  frames,  which  is  not  a  problem.  But 
then  it  further  states,  11  Each  state  delegation 
shall  appoint  no  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  mem- 
bers as  delegates  be  at  the  final  national  con- 
ference." That's  where  my  problem  is.  I  don't 
agree  with  that.  We  have  our  state  hearings,  and 
people  were  elected  by  some  states  and  some 
by  congressional  appointment. 

I  don't  agree  with  that  and  I  would  ask  that  we 
not  pass  this  based  on  the  recommendation  that 
each  state  should  appoint  no  more  than  one-fifth 
of  its  members  to  come  back  for  a  final  con- 
ference. That's  my  problem  with  your  proposal. 

Dr.  Swan:  Any  discussion?  Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Cesspooch:  Since  there  is  going  to  be 
some  debate  about  this,  I'll  make  a  motion  to 
table. 

Dr.  Swan:  I  will  need  a  two-thirds  vote  to  HA 
table.  I'll  need  a  second.  It  is  seconded.  Discus- 
sion to  table  the  amendment?  Question  has 
been  called.  All  in  favor  to  table  that,  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  Opposed?  We'll  take  a  hand  vote. 
All  those  in  favor  signify  by  standing  up.  Please 
be  seated.  Now,  all  those  opposed  by  standing 
up. 

Do  we  have  a  count?  the  rule  by  the  par- 
liamentarian is  that  two-thirds  of  the  majority 
passed  the  motion  to  table. 


Let  me  say  this  for  Arizona.  It  is  debatable 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  amendment  to  the 
rules  as  written  anyway  because  it's  not  ad- 
dressed in  the  law.  I  would  recommend  that,  in 
the  open  form  or  in  a  resolution  drafting  section, 
you  get  something  written  up  and  get  it  to  a  full 
vote  on  Friday  for  a  follow-up  plan  for  this  con- 
ference because  it's  not  in  the  legislation.  This 
would  call  for  going  back  to  the  hill  to  get  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  to  come  out  of  this 
conference. 

Any  more  amendments?  Questions? 

Delegate:  Can  there  be  a  motion  just  to 
recommend  whether  they  make  it  an  amend- 
ment for  the  record?  1  also  think  there  is  a 
debatable  question  on  the  number  of  delegates. 

Dr.  Swan:  The  parliamentarian  ruled  that 
out  of  order  at  this  time  while  we're  going  through 
the  rules.  Question. 

Delegate:  On  the  top  of  page  two  where  it 
says  "...  the  Conference  Committee  has  the 
right  to  speak  in  performance  of  their  specified 
duties  atall  sessions."  Would  you  please  provide 
all  of  the  delegates  documentation  of  all  of  the 
committee's  specified  duties  so  that  we  can 
challenge  you  in  the  state  of  confusion . 

Dr.  Swan:  I  agree  with  you  and  don't  have 
any  argument  with  that.  Ben  will  get  that  in  writing 
to  all  the  sessions  today.  Any  other  questions? 
Yes  Ma'am? 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  see  another  time 
set  up  where  we  can  entertain  any  more  amend- 
mentstotherules. 

Dr  Swan:  I'm  going  to  reserve  that  answer 
for  the  co-chair,  and  see  if  there  is  any  room  on 
the  agenda  for  that.  We  are  already  missing  the 
grand  entry  of  the  conference.  We're  twenty 
minutes  late  already.  That's  how  come  I've  been 
pushing  you,  and  I  apologizefor  that.  Thankyou. 
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Martin:  Welcome  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education,  and  welcome  to 
Washington,  D.C.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  your  kind  patience  as  we  have  prepared  our 
delegates  in  orientation  this  morning.  There's 
only  going  to  be  one  opportunity  for  me  to  say 
anything  of  a  personal  nature  to  any  of  you,  and 
that  is  going  to  be  at  this  time  because  once  I 
leave  the  podium  I  will  be  turning  the  conference 
over  to  the  co-chairs  and  the  chairman  of  our 
advisory  committee. 

Please  accept  my  apologies  for  taking  this 
personal  moment,  and  indulge  me.  I  wish  to 
thank  all  of  you  and  the  many  people  who  I  have 
met  and  worked  with  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  I  attended  about  twenty-eight  state 
steering  committee  activities.  I  worked  with 
about  twenty-eight  steering  committee  coordi- 
nators -  sr  me  of  them  are  voting  delegates, 
some  of  them  are  observers  -  and  they  put  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
planning  of  this  conference.  It  was  an  extremely 
tough  job,  and  they  did  an  excellent  job  with  that. 

To  you  state  steering  committee  coordina- 
tors (and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  stand,  if  you 
would):  I  wish  to  give  you  my  personal  regards 
and  thanks.  It  was  greatly  appreciated ,  you  did  a 
greatjob.  [Applause]. 

Because  education  is  so  community  based 
and  family  oriented  effort,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  my  family.  Is  Karen  here?  I  think  she's 
volunteering  out  front.  Here  she  is.  I  was  on  loan 
for  this  project,  and  it  has  meant  about  nine 
months  away  from  my  family.  I  lived  out  here  in 
D.C.  out  of  a  suitcase,  and  my  family  voted  to 
allow  me  to  do  that,  and  for  that,  I  am  eternally 
thankful. 


Also,  finally,  allof  you,  I've  told  the  delegates 
this  morning  that  I'm  excellent  at  remembering 
faces.  I  also  remember  names,  but  I  just  have  a 
heck  of  a  time  correlating  the  two.  To  all  of  you, 
some  time  or  another  I'm  sure  I  have  metyou  and 
please  do  not  be  offended  if  I  don't  recall  your 
name. 

But  I  do  want  to  end  once  again  in  saying  in 
all  sincerity  that  I  wish  to  thank  each  of  you  for 
your  assistance,  your  support,  and  your 
cooperation.  Without  that,  this  conference  would 
not  have  taken  place.  So,  I  thank  you  all  very 
much,  and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  turn  the 
conference  over  to  Mr.  Ross  Swimmer,  the 
Chairman  ofthe Advisory^  mmittee. 

Mr.  Swimmer:  Thank  you,  Buck.  I  appre- 
ciate that  great  introduction .  You  would  think  that 
after  working  this  closely  together  for  the  past 
year  he  could  say,  "Swimmer."  Every  time  I  say 
"  Swimmer"  people  say, "  Isthat  C-H'  or  S-W?"' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  Like  Buck 
Martin,  I  go  out  of  business  today.  In  fact,  I  go  out 
of  business  hopefully  by  noon.  My  job  is  done 
when  we  will  have  concluded  the  opening  cere- 
monies. I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  have  worked  with  people  like  Buck 
Martin,  Ben  Atencio,  Jim  Gasser,  other  people 
on  the  staff  of  the  Task  Force  over  this  past  year, 
and  to  chair  the  Advisory  Committee  meetings 
that  we  have  held  in  preparation  of  this  con- 
ference. So,  we  have  on  a  parallel  track  of  doing 
the  Advisory  Committee  meetings  while  you  all 
have  been  doing  state  committee  meetings,  and 
trying  to  assemble  the  information  t^t  we  re- 
ceived from  you  and  then  send  it  back  out.  Now 
thatthathas  happened,  we  completed  the  loop 
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and  we're  all  here  today  to  try  and  put  together  a 
final  product  that  is  going  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant for  Indian  education  in  this  next  decade. 


through  the  many  lessons  that  they  have  each 
given  us  to  continue  our  live  and  understand 
moreaboutlife. 


I  would  like  to  have  at  this  time  Lionel  Bor- 
deaux and  Nora  Garcia,  who  have  been  selected 
as  co-chairpersons  for  this  conference,  to  come 
to  the  podium  and  officially  open  the  session  for 
businessthismorning. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  The  parliamentarian  has 
ruled  that  a  quorum  is  present.  I,  Lionel  Bor- 
deaux, presiding  officer,  officially  call  the  1992 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  to 
order.  Thankyou. 

Mr.  Swimmer:  Thank  you.  We  have  two 
excellent  co-chairpersons  for  this  conference.  I 
think  that  we're  going  to  have  quality  leadership 
throughout.  We  really  appreciate  them  taking 
their  time,  and  making  the  effort  to  do  this. 

At  this  time,  as  is  customary  and  has  been 
with  our  Advisory  Committee  and,  I  know,  with 
most  of  the  state  steering  committees,  we  would 
like  to  open  the  session  with  a  prayer.  We  need  all 
the  help  we  can  get  and  all  the  guidance  we  can 
get  from  as  high  as  we  can  go.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  Mr.  John  "Slow  Turtle"  Peters,  the 
Supreme  Medicine  Man  of  the  Wampanoag  Na- 
tion, to  the  podium  forthe  invocation.  John. 

Mr.  Peters:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  join 
hands  together  and  be  part  of  this  prayer.  I  only 
wish  there  was  a  circle  so  we  could  see  one 
another  begin  to  understand  about  a  great  my- 
stery and  His  way  of  presenting  us  with  so  many 
gifts  that  we  have  today.  Each  one  of  you  are  a 
special  gift  and  the  Creator  made  that  so,  and 
each  one  of  you  have  something  to  share. 

My  prayer  is  more  of  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
Creator  for  bringing  each  one  of  you  here  to 
share  today,  to  be  part  of  a  group  of  people  that 
are  trying  to  do  something  to  benefit  the  continu- 
ance of  a  cycle  of  life  that  needs  so  much  work 
and  so  much  endurance. 

I  must  first  thank  the  Creator,  the  Great 
Mystery,  about  some  of  the  gifts  that  he  has 
given  us  in  the  prior.  And,  I  thank  Him  for  the 
four-legged,  those  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves; those  who  have  given  many  lessons  to 
share  with  us  each  day;  those  that  have  been  of 
substance  in  the  way  of  sharing  themselves  with 
us  through  love  and  through  foodstuffs  and 


I  thank  Him  for  the  winged  ones  who  have 
been  given  wings  to  fly  in  the  sky ;  those  who  have 
the  beautiful  songs  that  they  sing  to  us  to  make 
our  days  peaceful;  those  that  have  so  many 
colors  and  so  many  ways  of  life  that  are  different 
some  that  fly  and  some  that  don't  fly  at  all. 
There  are  many,  many  changes  in  life  that  come 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  bird  that  flies  in  the 
sky. 

And  I  thank  the  Creator  particularly  today  for 
the  plant  life,  all  the  trees,  the  many  variety  of 
trees  that  have  so  many  ways  of  giving  us  the 
knowledge  about  differences;  and  the  plant  life 
that  we  consume  sometimes  to  sustain  our 
bodies  and  treat  ourselves;  and  the  many  les- 
sons that  come  from  each  one  of  those  plants  - 
lessons  from  the  trees  are  enormous  because  of 
their  ways  of  sharing  so  much  with  life  around 
them. 

And  I  thank  the  Creator  for  the  Mother  Earth 
from  which  all  life  comes.  And  at  this  time  I  ask 
the  Creator  to  come  into  each  one  of  you.  I  ask 
the  Creator  to  be  here  with  us  today  to  share  and 
remind  us  that  each  one  of  us  are  part  of  that 
creation.  And  there  is  no  one  here  any  greater  or 
lesser  than  the  other.  We're  all  equal. 

And,  each  one  of  us  has  some  gift  that  we 
have  to  share  with  the  other  to  make  the  cycle  of 
life  continue.  I  particularly  thank  the  Creator  for 
the  female  that  is  standing  with  us  today.  They 
have  been  gifted  with  bringing  forth  new  spirits 
into  this  world.  And  I  thank  the  Creator  particu- 
larly for  coming  to  my  people  so  often  to  remind 
us  about  our  purpose  for  being  here,  our  purpose 
forliving  onthis  pianet. 

This  prayer  comes  with  a  message  to  us  that 
we  are  to  preserve  this  planet,  this  space  for 
unborn  generations  yet  to  come  here.  And,  I 
would  like  each  one  of  you  to  take  a  part  of  that, 
and  make  your  life  meaningful,  make  it  worth  that 
being  and  that  you  are  here  to  preserve  this 
space  forthose  coming  generations. 

And,  so  Ithankthe  Creatorforthatmessage, 
and  I  ask  the  Creator  to  instill  that  into  you.  So, 
when  you  leave  here  you  will  have  a  few  extra 
gifts.  I've  asked  the  Creator  to  give  you  new  ears 
that  you  can  hear  the  sounds  that  surround  you; 
and  I  have  asked  Him  to  give  you  the  eyes  that 
you  can  better  see  all  the  many,  many  gifts  that 
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are  around  you:  the  gift  of  each  other.  And,  I've 
asked  Him  to  give  you  a  new  heart  that  you  can 
better  love  one  another  in  this  world  that  we  live  in 
together. 

And,  with  that  I  am  going  to  say  thank  you. 

Mr.  Swimmer:  Thank  you,  John,  for  your 
words  of  wisdom.  At  this  time  we  will  have  the 
presentation  of  the  colors  by  the  Navajo  Code 
Talkers.  They  will  be  entering  from  the  rear  of  the 
room  and  present  the  colors  here  in  the  front.  I 
wo  uld  like  to  have  you  stand  as  they  come  down 
the  aisle  for  the  presentation  of  the  colors. 

.  [Colors presented]. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  Code  Talkers, 
very  special  people  from  the  Navajo  Nation. 
First,  Albert  Smith,  president  of  the  Association; 
Bill  Toledo;  Keith  Little,  Treasurer;  James  Nakai; 
Jimmy  Begay;  John  Kinsel.  The  people  accom- 
panying, the  young  people,  we  have  Dana  Mau- 
reen Naes,  a  second  grader  from  New  Mexico, 
and  Navajo  Medicine  Man,  Ashi  Begay  from 
Arizona.  And,  I  believe  that  Dana  is  going  to 
^resent  her  gift  to  the  conference.  And,  I  would 
like  to  give  them  a  round  of  applause. 

Thank  you  very  much.  At  this  time,  I  would 
call  Edgar  Perry  to  the  podium,  who  is  going  to 
present  us  the  National  Anthem  in  Apache. 
Please  remain  standing  for  the  flag  salute  which 
follows. 

[National  Anthem]. 

Thank  you.  I  don't  think  I've  heard  it  done 
any  better!  Now,  what  this  conference  is  all 
about,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  Washing- 
ton/Baltimore Metro  Area  Indian  Youth  Organi- 
zation to  lead  us  in  the  /-ledge  of  Allegiance.  If 
they  would  please  come  forward  to  the  stage. 

[Pledge  of  Allegiance]. 

I  thank  the  youth  group  for  their  presentation 
and  leading  us  in  the  pledge.  It  just  shows  you 
what  legacy  is  coming  behind  us  and  what  this 
conference  is  all  about.  I  don't  know  if  my  son 
happens  to  be  here,  but  he  came  with  me  to 
Washington.  I  wanted  to  recognize  him  as  one  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  Joe  is  graduating 
this  year  from  the  Tufts  University  in  Boston.  Is 
he  here?  He  might  be  outlooking  fora  job. 

At  this  time  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  of  mine 
to  introduce  a  lady  who  has  been  with  us  through- 
out this  process,  and  has  stood  behind  us  and 


has  worked  very  closely  with  us  from  her  position 
at  the  White  House.  Deborah  Anderson  is  the 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President.  She  is  Direc- 
tor of  White  House  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
and  she  also  serves  as  the  President's  Liaison  to 
American  Indians.  She  is  from  South  Dakota, 
and  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  accepting  her  appointment  at 
the  White  House  in  1989.  "Deb,"  as  we  have 
come  to  know  her,  has  been  very  helpful  to  us. 
This  conference  could  not  have  happened  with- 
out her  support  and  that  of  the  others  at  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  atthe  White  House.  We're  very 
privileged  for  her  to  be  here  this  morning,  and 
give  us  a  few  comments  from  the  White  House 
and  from  her  perspectiveon  Indian  Education,  At 
this  time  I  call  Deborah  to  the  podium,  and  ask  for 
some  comments.  Tha  ik  you  very  much.  Please 
welcome  Deborah  Anderson. 

Ms.  Anderson:  Thank  you  for  those  kind 
remarks,  Ross.  I  am  very,  very  happy  to  be  here 
with  you  this  morning.  I  want  to  add  my  welcome 
to  Buck's.  There  was  a  time,  I  think  several 
months  ago,  when  we  weren't  sure  that  we  could 
actually  bring  this  whole  thing  together,  and  I'm 
just  so  pleased  to  see  that  it's  working  out  as  well 
as  it  is .  I  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  White  House 
Conferenceon  Indian  Education, 

On  behalf  of  President  Bush,  1  wish  to  thank 
you  for  participating  in  this  very  important  effort 
here;  and  also,  all  of  you  I  know  were  very 
involved  in  the  efforts  at  the  local,  state  and 
regional  levels  before  coming  here,  and  I  also 
want  to  express  our  gratitude  from  the  White 
House  for  those  efforts. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  statement 
reaffirming  the  government-to-government  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  government  and 
tribal  governments  on  June  14, 1991,  "Over  the 
years  this  relationship  has  flourished,  grown  and 
evolved  into  a  vibrant  partnership."  The  Presi- 
dent's hopes  for  this  conference  include  building 
on  that  partnership  for  the  benefit  of  that  most 
important  American  asset,  our  children.  Your 
commitment  to  bettering  Indian  education,  wit- 
nessed by  your  participation  and  interest  in  this 
conference,  is  of  utmost  value  to  that  goal.  I  really 
want  to  stress  that.  You  know  and  you've  heard 
the  President  mention  many,  many  times  across 
the  country  the  importance  of  education.  And,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  this  conference  is  impor- 
tant to  the  White  House.  We're  very,  very  glad 
that  all  of  you  could  take  the  time  as  I  said  earlier, 
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starting  months  and  months  ago,  and  I  know  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  worthwhile  effort  on  all  of  your 
parts. 

I  really  want  to  extend  my  thanks  and  also 
the  President's  thanks  to  Ross  Swimmer  and  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  fdRheir 
valuable  input  into  making  this  happen;  artd  also 
to  Buck  Martin  and  his  very  capable  staff  without 
whose  tireless  efforts,  days  and  nights,  weeks 
and  weeks,  this  just  would  not  have  happened.  I 
really  want  to  express  the  White  House's  grati- 
tude to  all  of  those  people. 

And,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  White  House  ! 
want  to  wish  you  a  most  productive  and  success- 
ful conference.  And,  once  again,  thank  you  very 
much  for  spending  the  time  to  come  here  and  be 
part  of  this.  Thank  you.  > 

Mr.  Swimmer:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
those  kind  remarks,  and  again  I  appreciate  the 
effort  that  the  White  House  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  has  put  into  this.  When  I  was  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  before  Dr.  Brown,  I  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  the  people  at  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Office  in  the  White  House,  and  I  would 
encourage  all  of  you  to  find  out  more  about  that 
office,  especially  those  of  you  in  tribal  govern- 
ment. They  truly  are  an  excellent  liaison  between 
tribal  government  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  the  highest  level,  at  the  Office  of  the 
President.  And,  they  have  made  this  a  real  com- 
mitment on  their  part  to  see  that  this  conference 
did  happen,  and  that  people  were  able  to  provide 
their  input  into  it. 

I  see  on  the  agenda  that  I  have  until  1 1 :45 
a.m.  This  would  give  me  a  few  more  minutes  to 
make  a  couple  of  remarks. 

Before  I  introduce  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  special  guests,  I  did  want  to  say  just  a  couple 
of  words.  When  we  had  our  first  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  we  had  to 
select  a  chairman  or  chairperson  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  was  privileged  to  be  chosen  by  split  vote  of 
the  committee.  As  Lionel  said,  anyone  could  be 
here,  anyone  could  be  in  this  position,  and  any 
one  of  you  from  the  states  could  have  been  on 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

We  had  a  great  group  to  work  with.  The 
Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  the  same 
way,  from  the  President,  from  the  House  and 
from  the  Senate,  all  different  political  parties,  all 
different  political  persuasions.  However,  every- 
one on  the  committee  had  a  single  goal  in  mind 


and  that  was:  what  can  we  do  to  help  the  next 
generation  of  Indian  young  people  succeed  in 
today's  world? 

That  sounds  simple  enough,  but  it  is  an 
extremely  complicated  task.  And,  you  will  find, 
even  though  it  appears  that  there's  a  lot  time 
between  now  and  Friday  evening,  the  coming  up 
with  solutions  is  going  to  be  a  monumental  task. 
It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  and  we  probably  have  as 
many  different  ideas  of  how  to  succeed  as  there 
are  people  in  this  room.  The  key  is  coming 
togetherand  making  it  work. 

At  the  time  when  there  was  a  need  for  us  to 
offer  ourselves  as  chairperson  for  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  we  said  why,  I  said  at  that  time 
that  I  believe  that  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education  was  going  to  make  the 
difference  in  Indian  education  and  that  it  was 
going  to  set  the  standard,  the  goals,  the  objec- 
tives for  the  next  decade  far  beyond  even  the 
year  2000. 

I've  read  in  the  Nations  At  Risk  Report  many 
of  the  objectives  that  are  listed  there  are  for  the 
year  2000.  But,  over  the  past  year  I've  come  to 
realize  we've  already  lost  meeting  our  deadline. 
We  already  have  people  in  school,  we  have 
young  people  in  the  second,  third,  fourth  grade 
'hat  are  going  to  graduate  by  the  year  2000  that 
are  afflicted  with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  with 
learning  disabilities,  that  are  afflicted  with  prob- 
lems of  family,  problemsat  school,  and  problems 
in  the  community.  These  aren't  going  to  suc- 
ceed. They're  your  dropouts  of  tomorrow,  and 
it'sjust  as  clear  as  that. 

The  problem  is  going  to  be  solved  the  way 
that  most  problems  get  solved:  one  person  at  a 
time.  Sometimes  when  we  think  about  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Indian  youth  that  need  our  help  but 
that  need  our  guidance  that  are  going  to  need  our 
solutions,  we  think  the  task  is  insurmountable. 
How  do  we  deal  with  the  reservation  schools,  the 
conflicts  between  the  public,  the  private,  the 
tribe,  the  state,  the  county,  the  district,  the  chap- 
ter, the  urban  school,  the  rural  ghetto,  the  urban 
ghetto?  How  do  we  bring  it  all  together  and  make 
it  work  for  the  Indian  children  that  we're  all  here 
today  and  this  week  to  talk  about?  We  do  it  one  at 
a  time.  We  do  it  one  child  at  a  time  and  onr  school 
at  a  time  until  we  succeed.  We  cannot  f  ,jl.  If  we 
fail  this  week,  you  will  be  failing  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  the  generation  after  that,  to  come  of 
Indianchildren. 
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This  is  truly  a  monumental  conference  that 
is  being  held  here,  and  I  want  to  stress  the 
seriousness  of  it.  I  took  the  position  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  because  I  had 
hoped  that  I  could  make  a  difference  in  helping  to 
pull  the  conference  together.  Deb  Anderson  at 
the  White  House,  Buck  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Task  Force,  the  people  that  have  worked  on  this 
for  the  past  almost  two  years  now  feel  the  same 
way.  And,  believe  me,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  turn  the 
burden  over  to  you.  But,  I  don't  envy  you;  the 
work  is  monumental,  but  let's  do  it  one  child  at  a 
time,  one  school  at  a  time,  one  tribe  at  a  time,  and 
one  city  and  one  town  at  atime  until  we  solve  the 
problem.  And,  that  is  to  have  our  young  people 
educated  from  the  day  they're  born  until  the  day 
that  they  get  into  the  work  place  and  are  able  to 
be  self-sufficient  individuals.  That  is  the  goal  you 
have  to  work  for  today. 

Those  people  who  have  helped  to  make  it 
happen  so  far  I  get  to  introduce  at  this  time.  I 
would  especially  like  to  recognize  the  two  sec- 
retaries who  have  the  most  influence  in  the  area 
of  Indian  Education:  that's  Secretary  Lamar 
Alexander,  who  today  is  represented  by  John 
MacDonald,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment; and,  Dr.  Eddie  Brown,  my  successor, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
representing  Secretary  Manuel  Lujan. 

I  would  like  to  run  through,  quickly,  the 
Advisory  Committee  members  and  ask  each  to 
stand  as  I  call  their  name  (and  hold  your  applause 
until  we're  through  naming  those  who  are 
present  today).  First,  Dr.  Don  Barlow,  Bob 
Chiago,  Sandi  Cornelius,  Floyd  Correa, 
Laurence  Gishey,  Sandra  Gjelde,  Laraine 
Glenn,  Kathryn  Manuelito,  Bob  Martin,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Martin,  Buck  Martin,  Manning  Osceola,  Dr. 
Frank  Ryan,  Jay  Stovall,  Dr.  Robert  Swan,  Eddie 
Tullis,  Rosa  Winfree,  and  Lionel  Bordeaux.  I 
would  like  you  to  give  a  big  round  of  applause  to 
these  people;  they  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
effort.  [Applause]. 

As  I  say,  this  has  taken  a  lot  of  effort  not  only 
from  these  folks,  but  I  know  you  out  in  the  field 
and  the  state  steering  committees  as  delegates 
today  have  had  a  lot  of  time  spent  on  these  issues 
and  putting  togetherthese  papers.  So,  lexpectto 
have  a  very  good  conference,  and  I  encourage 
and  urge  you  to  move  speedily  into  the  work,  do 
your  very  best,  and  remember  always  that  we're 
here  for  the  children .  Let's  make  it  work. 


I  would  like  to  call  now  for  closing  remarks  of 
the  opening  session  from  Nora  Garcia  and  Lionel 
Bordeaux  to  take  a  few  minutes  just  for  you  to  get 
introduced  to  the  co-chairperson,  who  have  a 
few  words  about  what  they  expect  you  to  achieve 
this  week.  Nora. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Ididn'tsee  Deborah  sitting  next 
to  me  here,  and  I  thought  I  was  the  only  women  up 
here,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  another  female  up  here. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  Advisory 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  Ross,  and 
the  staff,  Buck  Martin,  Ben,  and  Jim  getting  me 
orientated  during  this  short  period  of  time  since  I 
was  nominated  and  actually  was  confirmed  by 
the  Advisory  Committee.  At  first,  I  had  apprehen- 
sions about  even  wanting  to  do  this,  but  when  the 
people  had  told  me  that  my  name  had  been 
forward  for  consideration  I  thought,  "Oh,  my 
God."  But  then  again  I  thoughtfrom  one  side  of  a 
person  that  has  never  completed  high  school 
and  has  not  had  any  college  education,  I  guess  I 
come  from  the  school  of  hard  knocks.  But,  I  also 
feel  that  that  experience,  combined  with  the 
support  I  got  in  growing  up  and  coming  from  a 
family  background  like  most  reservation  chil- 
dren, was  fortunate  and  unfortunate  for  having 
had. 

I  felt  that  I  had  the  strongest  support  from 
somebody  very  dearto  me,  and  I  hope  she's  here 
in  the  audience  --  my  mother.  Mom,  are  you 
here?  And,  my  son  also.  I  would  just  like  to 
recognize  them,  and  publicly  thank  my  mother 
for  the  encouragement  and  the  support,  and  just 
the  drive  and  determination  she  showed  me  and 
conveyed  to  me,  and  I  guess  that's  why  I'm 
where  I'm  attoday, 

But,  I  don't  look  back  and  reflect  upon  that  as 
anything  negative  in  my  life  --  I've  always  been 
taught  to  be  very  positive  and  very  optimistic 
about  whatever  role  I  was  given  in  this  life,  And,  I 
guess  that's  why  I'm  here  before  you  today  as 
well. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  our  Creator  for 
giving  me  such  a  role  and  placing  such  a  respon- 
sibility upon  me,  Ithas  helped  me  to  grow  in  many 
areas  of  my  life  that  I  probably  would  have  not  - 1 
don'tthink,lwouldbe  standing  here  today  before 
you  if  that  role  hadn't  been  placed  upon  me. 

But,  I  do  carry  the  burden  and  I  share  the 
responsibility  that  you  have  as  tribal  leaders,  as 
observers  that  are  here  today  as  tribal  leaders,  as 
educators  --  people  who  are  concerned  about 
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our  future  in  Indian  education.  I  think  that  has 
been  our  primary  goal  as  people  -  it  has  been  our 
focus  on  family,  it  has  been  our  focus  on  our 
children.  And,  I  believe  that  we  are  instrumental 
in  carrying  that  forward.  I  serve  also  on  the  BIA 
Reorganization  Task  Force,  I  serve  on  the  Na- 
tional Policy  Center.  I  also  serve  on  the  National 
Tribal  Leadership  Forum.  I'm  really  getting  in 
there  full  speed  and  hearing  the  same  consen- 
sus from  Indian  Country,  whether  it's  from  the 
Northwest,  the  Southwest,  the  Eastern  tribes  or 
those  from  up  in  the  cold  country. 

I'm  glad  I'm  from  the  desert.  I  think  I  could 
survive  the  cold  weather,  but  I  guess  I'm  a  desert 
rat.  1  was  a  little  concerned  about  my  age  and 
being  a  woman  also,  and  being  a  tribal  leader.  I 
mean,  1  got  some  looks  from  some  of  the  men 
that  I  met,  but  once  they  kind  of  got  use  to  me 
then  things  became  all  right. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  to  you  today  that,  as  has 
been  mentioned  here  before,  we  do  have  a  prime 
opportunity,  and  we've  had  the  insight  and  the 
words  of  Senator  Inouye,  Congressman 
Faleomavaega f rom  Samoa  (I'm  very  glad  to  see 
him  here),  Congressman  Miller  and  others  that 
have  their  aides  or  their  representatives  here 
today.  I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate  that  we  need  to  take  grip  of.  I 
think  we  have  party  platforms  -  we  have  a 
numberof  people  herefrom  the  Republican  side, 
the  Democratic  side.  We  need  to  make  these 
issues  known  to  these  people,  and  we  need  for 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  hear  the  concerns 
of  Indian  Country. 

When  the  quincentennial  is  upon  us,  we 
have  to  convey  to  America,  educate  them  on 
Indian  people.  We  are  the  native  people  of  this 
country,  and  we  deserve  the  rightful  education 
that  we're  not  given.  We  deserve  to  right  the 
wrong  that  had  been  mentioned  earlier.  And,  in 
coming  here  today  that  signifies  agreat  message 
that  we  can  carry  forward.  And,  I  hope  that  the 
people  who  are  gathered  today  -  Ivan  Sidney 
and  others  who  sit  on  Republican  committees 
and  the  Democratic  committees,  that  they  will 
move  Indian  education  as  a  party  platform. 

We  needto  set  an  agendaforlndian  County. 
There  has  never  been  a  movement  like  that 
before.  And,  I've  been  part  of  that,  and  I  see  that 
as  an  education  of  ourselves,  as  a  culture  of  a 
people  moving  forward  as  one  voice  unified  and 
bringing  the  needs  of  our  people  to  the  attention 
of  the  world.  And,  we  have  to  let  people  know  the 


positives  about  what  is  being  done,  although  a  lot 
of  time  we  just  hear  about  the  negative.  A  lot  of 
times  that  is  all  we  hear  about  and  that's  all  we 
see  in  the  papers.  Let's  get  some  positive  things 
out  there.  And,  the  positive  move  here  is  that 
we're  all  here  together.  Whether  we  come  from  a 
state,  federal,  tribal  government  or  different  edu- 
cational background,  we  all  have  one  focus,  and 
that'son  the  students. 

I  would  really  like  to  take  to  heart  the  diagram 
and  the  focus  that  has  been  presented  in  the 
processing  of  the  recommendations  that  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  states,  and 
the  concerns  of  focusing  on  the  student.  I  think  if 
we  continue  to  focus  on  the  student,  whetherthe 
issues  are  in  the  other  areas  I  already  mentioned 
--  that  delivery  of  service,  the  competitive  edge 
that  we'll  be  giving  these  children  in  early 
childhood  development,  which  is  one  area  that 
I'm  very  focused  upon.  I  believe  that  we  instill 
self-esteem;  we've  got  to  keep  that  motivation 
up  in  our  children;  we've  got  to  bring  that  pride 
back;  we've  got  to  let  our  children  know  that 
they've  got  a  place  in  the  future  and  a  role  to  play 
in  tribal  leadership,  tribal  government  and  our 
future  in  this  world  that  we're  living  in;  and  also,  to 
respecttheotherstha  here. 

1  would  just  like  to  acknowledge  two  people 
from  my  reservation  that  are  here  with  me.  It's 
not  very  often  that  we're  able  to  bring  a  large 
group  of  people  because  we  only  have  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one  tribal  members  located 
in  three  states  -  California,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada.  Colleen  Garcia  and  Donna  Bryan  -  they 
are  seated  over  here,  and  1  would  just  like  to 
welcome  them  also.  They  do  what  I  do  everyday. 
Please  stand.  Donna  is  our  Director  of  Education 
and  Colleen  is  a  graduate  of  Needles  High 
School,  and  sits  on  our  JOM  Committee  which  is 
basically  our  education  department.  Colleen  is 
also  in  the  public  school  system  for  Needles. 
These  two  women  have  really  brought  a  lot  of 
change  and  commitment  to  even  our  small  res- 
ervation, and  represent  a  large  interest  that  we 
see  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  thank  a  lot  of  people  here 
today  -  I  see  many  friends,  very  good  people  -- 
that  have  supported  me  and  encouraged  me 
along  the  way.  I  would  like  to  thank  everyone 
here  today.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  people  that 
are  seated  here  today.  I  really  look  forward  to  the 
next  three  days,  and  I  really  encourage  you  as 
delegates  to  get  in  there  and  get  your  issues 
across.  I  knowtheprocess  has  been  difficult,  and 
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I  know  we've  come  a  long  way.  But,  I  would  like  to 
put  that  behind  us  right  now,  and  let's  just  move 
on,  go  forward.  Let's  present  the  best  package 
that  we  can  puttogether  with  the  plans  -  whether 
they  can  be  implemented  immediately,  whether 
they're  long-range,  short-range  plans,  I  think 
they're  things  that  we  need  to  bring  together; 
bring  education  as  one  whole,  and  push  a  party 
platform  that  will  get  us  what  we  need.  I  think  the 
bottom  line  is  lobbying  for  more  dollars,  for  more 
services,  and  providing  that  back  to  the 
grassroots  level. 

Thank  you  all  and  welcome  to  the  con- 
ference, and  let's getto  work.  Thankyou. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  [Sioux language].  Now,  had 
we  had  Kevin  Costner  here  to  interpret  that,  he 
would  say,  "Ugh!"  But  in  seriousness,  I  want  to 
second  everything  that  my  co-chair  has  said.  It  is 
a  very  timely  and  a  very  historical  opportunity 
that  we  come  here  and  gather  in  behalf  of  the 
future  generations,  and  the  strengthening  of 
tribal  nations  and  our  future.  And,  looking  out 
across  the  room  I  see  some  familiar  faces,  but  I 
also  see  a  lot  of  new  faces.  And,  I  know  you  come 
here  with  the  same  hope  and  the  same  desire 
that  all  of  us  share.  It  is  the  Creator  that  put  us 
here  and  brought  us  all  together.  It's  only  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Creator  that  we  can  contin  ue  to 
do  the  work  that  we're  called  upon  to  do  in  the 
strengthening  of  not  only  our  own  schools  and 
students,  but  our  communities  and  our  tribal 
governments,  and  wherever  Indian  people  live 
and  wherever  Indian  people  serve  in  this  country. 

It's  going  to  be  an  exciting  week;  it' s  going  to 
be  a  hard  week,  but  I  believe  the  reward  is 
tremendous.  I  wish  each  and  every  one  of  you  a 
super  week.  It's  going  to  be  hard,  but  at  the  same 
time  have  fun !  Than  k  y  ou . 


Mr.  Swimmer:  Thank  you  for  those  kind 
words.  I  just  have  a  couple  of  things  I  wanted  to 
mention.  First,  the  people  who  are  making  this 
conference  work,  the  ones  who  are  arranging  for 
the  badges,  who  are  doing  the  photocopying, 
these  are  for  the  most  part  are  all  volunteers  - 
well  over  a  hundred  people  who  have  come  in 
[mostly  Indian  people]  from  the  Washington, 
D.C.  community.  I  say  that  because  when  it 
doesn't  go  right  and  you  grab  one  of  them  re- 
member that  they're  not  paid  for  doing  this.  They 
might  at  that  moment  be  at  a  stage  in  their  lives  to 
say,  "We're  not  being  paid  to  do  this;  go  away!" 
But,  they  are  going  to  be  very  helpful  toyou. 

The  facilitators,  the  staff  people,  the  ones 
that  will  be  working  at  the  various  meetings  that 
you're  going  to  have  likewise  are  here  pretty 
much  on  their  own  time.  They  are  here  because 
they  want  to  make  a  difference  as  well,  and 
they're  going  to  be  here  to  support  people  and 
not  to  put  ideas  in  your  mind,  but  help  you  focus 
on  the  ideas  and  bring  it  to  closure.  These  are 
lawyers;  we  have  people  from  Native  American 
Rights  Fund;  we  have  people  from  John 
MacDonald's  office,  Eddie  Brown's  office,  from 
other  Federal  agencies,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, Indian  Health  Service.  All  of  these  Federal 
agencies  have  come  together  to  offer  us  support 
people  for  this  conference.  We  couldn't  have 
done  it  if  we  had  to  pay  these  kinds  of  people  - 
I'm  talking,  as  I  said,  well  over  a  hundred. 

I  will  leave  you  with  this.  After  I  was  frus- 
trated for  three  years  or  longer  with  Indian  educa- 
tion, and  others  have  been  likewise,  and  we  tried 
all  kinds  of  solutions  - 1  leave  you  with  the  words 
of  Churchill  who  said,  "Americans  are  great 
people;  they  will  always  do  the  right  thing  after 
they've  exhausted  all  other  possibilities."  We've 
exhausted  the  possibilities,  let's  do  the  right 
thing!  Meeting  adjourned. 
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Ms.  Garcia:  I  have  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
introducing  someone  who  I  just  recently  met 
over  the  last  year  when  I  was  working  with  the  BIA 
Reorganization  Task  Force.  I  think  we  had  a 
perfect  combination  when  they  brought  two  peo- 
ple from  the  Southwest  together,  but  I  guess  I'm 
kindof  partial  tothat. 

I  really  feel  that  the  leadership  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Manuel  Lujan,  has  laid  out 
for  Indian  Country  is  based  on  a  commitment  and 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  has  been  shown  in 
action  and  not  just  in  words  and  a  verbal  con- 
versation. I  think  his  efforts  as  head  of  our  Re- 
organization Task  Force,  the  commitment  that 

Z?  hi™? f  r°!T  his  own  staffin9  and  the  People 
that  he  s  allowed  to  participate  in  the  forums  and 
consultation  with  the  tribes  carries  his  action 
fofSSt*  W°Uld     l°  personal|y  recognize  him 

I  was  also  presented  with  a  biography  of  the 
Secretary,  and  I  want  to  ask  him  one  question 
What  haven't  you  done?"  I  would  like  to  recoo- 
n.ze  some  of  those  accomplishments,  and  they 
have  been  many.  He  does  have  a  tough  role  to 

tP£nonQ?  W'\h,a  number  of  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  it  is  a  hard  iob  - 
when  you  look  at  the  tribal  drive  that  is  out  there 
now  -  promoting  economic  development,  and 
Indian  education  for  the  United  States. 

u,ith  Th°seare  tou9h  roles  to  really  combine 
without  having  too  many  barriers  that  would  exist 
or  that  have  been  identified  in  the  process.  He 
has  been  very  instrumental  in  helping  us  move 
things  forward;  he's  been  very  supportive  of  our 
efforts,  to  date.  We're  very  fortunate  to  have 
someone  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  provide  that  leadership  for  us. 
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At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce  the 
Honorable  Secretary  Lujan. 

Secretary  Lujan:  I  have  my  own  cheerinq 
section  from  New  Mexico  over  here!  Thank  you 

WhlT  re^"y !?  3  pleasure  10  i°in  V°u  this 
^n'  fth  Conference  on  Indian  Education.  I 
don  t  think  there  is  anything  more  important  that 

ri^t°hnan?h  USwcouldbe  doin9  today  or  any  other 
day  than  the  education  of  our  children .  So,  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  personal  commitment 
in  improving  those  educational  opportunities  for 
our  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children. 

I  am  glad  to  let  you  know  also  that  we've 

madesomesignificantprogressalreadytowards 
this  end,  and  we  have  every  indication  that  we  will 
satisfy  our  future  expectations.  Interest  in  this 
issue  today  and  the  success  of  all  of  those 
regional  education  summits  that  we  have  really 
show  the  dedication  both  the  Indian  Community 
and  this  Administration  have  to  promote  ex- 
cellencein  education. 

Almost  three  years  ago  when  I  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  recognized  both  the 
tnbal  trust  responsibilities  to  Native  Americans 
and  our  duty  to  promote  education.  Those  two 
were  the  department's  critical  missions.  I  think 
it  s  easier  with  a  conference  like  this  because  I'm 

mTnVtT,Cw  tthatuWe  can  fulfi"  these  ^o  funda- 
uS >■  V  c°ncentra^g,  by  improving 
ndian  education.  That's  how  important  that  I 
think  the  work  we're  doing  here  today  is. 

How  we  provide  for  our  children  today  will 
have  the  most  enduring  impact  on  the  future  of 
Native  Americans  -  far  more  than  any  other 
actions  that  we  might  take.  President  Bush 
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made  a  statement  about  that.  He  said,  "Educa- 
tion is  the  one  investment  that  means  more  for 
our  uture  becuase  it  means  the  most  for  our 
children."  You  wouldn't  be  here  at  this  con- 
ference today  if  you  didn't  agree  with  that;  I  know 
I  certainly  wouldn't  be  here  if  I  didn't  agee  with 
that. 

So,  we'll  follow  the  President's  America 
2000  education  goals.  Native  Americans  must  at 
lease  match  or  exceed  those  national  goals  that 
the  President  has  set  orth.  I've  worked,  of 
course,  with  Secretary  of  Education,  Lamar 
Alexander,  to  include  the  Native  American 
schools  in  his  efforts,  including  the  Innovative 
Schools  Program  I  hope  that  we  can  integrate 
someof  our  BIA  schools  into  that  program. 

As  you  know,  there  are  six  national  educa- 
tion goals.  One  is  that  by  the  year  2000  all 
children  in  American  will  be  ready  to  learn,  and 
we  mus  define  that.  We  must  define  what  that 
means.  We  were  having  that  specific 
convesation  here  at  the  table  just  a  few  minutes 
age-let's  move  ahead  and  decide  what  it  is.  I 
don't  mean  setting  national  sandards  for  it,  but  a 
leastguidelinesthat  we  should  have. 

The  second  thing  is  that  by  the  year  2000 
we'll  increase  the  percentage  of  students  gradu- 
ating from  high  school  to  at  least  90% ,  and  by  the 
year  2000  American  students  will  demonstrate  a 
competency  in  such  subject  matters  as  science, 
math  andgeography.  By  theyear  2000  American 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  science  and 
mathematics  achievements.  By  the  year  2000 
every  adult  in  America  will  be  literate  and  will 
possess  the  knowledge  and  the  skills  necessary 
to  compete  in  global  economy  and,  of  course  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities  as  citizens.  And 
finally,  by  the  year  2000  every  school  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  offer  a 
disciplined  environment  an  environment 
where  our  children  can  learn. 

We  used  to  think  of  the  year  2000  as  some- 
thing way,  way  away  someplace,  that  maybe  we 
would  make  it  there  and  maybe  we  would  not. 
But,  now  it's  not  too  far  away,  just  a  few  years 
away,  eight  years  away  to  be  precise.  So,  we 
have  an  ambitious  agenda,  but,  if  we're  going  to 
meet  that  ambitious  agenda,  the  time  is  now  to 
build  the  foundations  for  reaching  those  goals. 
We  can  be  proud  of  the  process  we've  already 
made  towards  building  a  better  and  brighter 
future  for  our  Indian  children.  The  success  is  due 
to  the  hare  work  and  the  dedication  of  thousands 


of  people  from  around  the  nation.  I  believe  that 
we  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  direction  that 
Indian  education  is  heading. 

I  will  tell  you  right  up  front  that  I  don't  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  of  throwing  money  at  all  the 
problems,  but  I  will  also  tell  you  that  I  do  believe  in 
wisely  investing  financial  resources  where  the 
rewards  are  certain.  I  think  education  is  one  of 
those  areas.  Education  financing  continues  to  be 
on  the  rise  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs;  we  will  far  exceed  S300  million  in 
Indian  education  this  year.  Academic  proiciency 
is  also  on  the  rise.  Many,  many  scores  of  Indian 
students  taking  the  Chalfornia  Achievement 
Test  have  steadily  increased;  they  have 
increated  over  10%  between  1986  and  1990, 
and  I  think  that's  a  good  direction  in  where  we 
shouldbe  pointing. 

We  have  sought  opinions  on  what  works 
and  what  needs  to  work  better  in  our  educational 
pursuit,  and  based  on  that  information  we  devel- 
oped long-term  initiatives  and  programs  toward 
achieving  that  excellence  in  education.  We 
learned,  for  example,  that  the  parents  must 
serve  as  the  primary  teacher  right  from  thhe  very 
beginning.  And  so,  we  originated  the  Early 
Childhood  Parental  Involvement  Program  serv- 
ing the  families  and ,  of  course,  the  pre-schoolers 
so  that  children  can  start  school  ready  to  learn. 
We  must  nurture  that  intellectual  social  and  emo- 
tional development  in  children  if  we  ae  going  to 
have  them  ready  to  learn  by  the  time  they  start 
school. 

Innovation,  or  in  the  way  of  innovative 
recruitment  and  retention  programs,  training  and 
counseling  --  all  of  those  things  better  prepare 
our  teachers  and  administrators  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Indian  children.  Last  year,  nearly 
four  hundred  teachers  received  special  training 
in  that  area,  and  this  year  we'll  expect  to  trail  an 
additional  five  hundred. 

As  of  the  fall  of  1 991  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  gifted  and  talented  programs  rose  by 
about  a  third  in  that  two-year  program.  In  that 
same  period  of  time  we  also  increased  our  ser- 
vices to  students  in  need  of  special  education.  In 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  through  an 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  scientists  are 
contributing  their  knowledge  and  their  expertise 
in  twenty-nine  of  our  schools,  and  I  applaud  them 
for  doing  that,  and  I  thank  them  for  getting  in- 
volved in  helpiing  us.  To  ensure  an  environment 
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that  is  conducive  to  education.  Alcohol  and  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  education  and  coun- 
seling programs  are  operating  in  every  one  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools . 

Finally,  we  are  using  advanced  technol- 
ogies to  augment  the  quality  and  the  efficiency  of 
our  Indian  Schools.  An  electronic  telecommuni- 
cations system  links  our  classrooms,  and  a  com- 
puterized database  tracks  the  success  of  our 
schools,  and  tells  us  if  those  schools  are  meeting 
the  academic  standards  or  if  they're  not. 

So,  in  concert  with  improvements  and  aca- 
demic achievements  we  have  initiated  manage- 
ment changes  as  well.  These  changes  provide 
more  control  over  education  programs  at  the 
local  level.  Through  that  local  control  of  the 
budget  and  the  facilities  and  programs,  our 
schools  become  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  our  students.  These  programs  and  initiatives,  I 
will  tell  you,  are  producing  solid  results  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  '^Hian  education.  Gov- 
ernment action  has  haa.  and  will  continue  to 
have,  positive  impact.  But.  academic  achieve- 
ments are  not  solely  the  concern  of  the  Federal 
government.  It  is  a  shared  responsibility  --  a 
responsibility  that  we  all  must  take  upon  our- 
selves and  do  something  about  it. 

Community  support  for  educational  excel- 
lence translates  directly  into  better  academic 
performance.  Tribes  and  communities  and  par- 
ents all  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
extended  education  program.  I  join  President 
Bush  in  urging  communities  to  make  apersonal 
commitment  to  reach  the  six  major  education 
goals  by  becoming  America  2000  communities. 
We  don't  claim  to  have  all  the  answers  here  in 
Washington  -  we've  never  claimed  that.  Look 
within  yourselves,  and  within  your  communities 
to  find  ways  to  meet  these  targets.  The  Choctaw 
Tribe  of  Mississippi,  for  example,  has  instituted 
Choctaw  2000  which  is  a  community  effort  to 
realize  the  full  academic  potential  of  their  young 
people.  I  found  out  that  a  Santa  Fe  school  is 
embracing  the  parents'  educational  objective 
and  is  becoming  an  America  2000  community.  I 
urge  all  of  you  to  do  that  because  it's  important 
forthe  future  of  ourchildren. 

Tpm  very  proud  of  our  own  sceedsses,  but 
our  influence  over  the  course  of  Indian  education 
-  I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  -  is  limited,  although 
our  BIA  schools  and  programs  are  good  and 
getting  better.  You  know,  90%  of  Indian  educa- 
tion takes  place  in  America's  public  schools.  We 


only  have  about  10%  of  our  children  in  our  BIA 
schools.  The  future  of  Indian  education,  there- 
fore, is  linked  with  a  much  broader  national 
education  trend.  We're  truly  in  this  together,  all  of 
us.  We  all  have  an  interest  in  promoting  educa- 
tional standards  and  achievements  nationwide. 
For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Indian  children, 
the  prevailing  conditions  in  America's  public 
schools  will  determine  their  academic  success. 
The  jobs  of  the  future,  I'm  here  to  tell  you,  will 
require  employees  with  much  greater  skills.  The 
line  between  success  and  failure,  both  on  the 
personal  level  and  on  the  global  scale,  will  be 
determined  by  who  is  educated  and  who  is  not. 
So,  it's  clearly  in  the  national  interest  and,  of 
cours,  in  our  own  personal  interest  and  in  the 
personal  interest  of  each  one  of  those  children, 
to  continue  to  develop  a  skilled  work  force  ca- 
pable of  keeping  America  competitive. 

Now,  looking  back  over  the  record  of  Indian 
education,  I'm  mindful  of  the  many  obstacles 
Native  Americans  have  to  overcome.  I  also  re- 
alize the  challenges  which  lie  ahead  of  us.  Man  is 
unique  among  creatures  of  the  world,  we  can 
shape  our  own  destiny.  That's  what  makes  us 
different,  and  that's  what  makes  us  unique.  We 
must  not  squander  that  blessing  that  God  has 
given  us.  Let  the  legacy  of  our  eforts  be  one  of 
unlimited  educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
children  and  for  academic  achievements  which 
are  second  to  none. 

So,  I  want  to  thank  everyoone  who's  helped 
make  this  conference  on  Indian  Education  so 
successful.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  you  today  and  tomorrow  and,  of  course,  in 
the  future  in  following  through  on  the  recommen- 
dation that  come  out  of  this  conference.  We  must 
promote  the  best  quality  of  education  for  all  of  our 
children,  but  especially  because  that  is  our  im- 
mediate responsibility:  the  education  of  our  In- 
dian children  throughout  this  country. 

So  again,  let  me  say  thankyou  to  all  of  you. 
Thank  you  for  participating,  thank  you  for  caring, 
thank  you  for  being  here.  I  hope  from  this  con- 
ference we  weil  go  away  with  thetools  necessary 
so  that  when  the  year  2000  comes  about  we  will 
be  able  to  say  that  our  kids  in  our  schools  are 
getting  the  best  education  that  anyone  can  get 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Major  Presentation  of 
Dr.  Lamar  Alexander  Secretary, 
United  States 
Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  I've  been  asked  to  intro- 
duce Dr.  Alexander,  I  am  really  thankful  and 
pleased  that  we  have  a  man  of  the  stature  of  the 
Mr.  Secretary  here  with  us.  I  know  in  the  times 
that  I've  been  coming  \o  Washington,  D.C.  for 
any  number  of  purposes,  we  have  always  had  an 
excellent  relationship  with  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. Going  back  to  the  time  when  the  Tribally- 
Controlled  Community  College  bill  was  up  for 
initial  authorization,  unfortunately  we  had 
difficulties  at  times  from  our  own  lead  agency  in 
support  of  that  proposed  legislation.  However, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  time,  Dr. 
Ernest  Boyer,  stepped  forward  and  provided  the 
support  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education,  and 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  tribal  colleges.  I've 
always  been  appreciative  of  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice for  extending  themselves  to  us. 

Lamar  Alexander  was,  on  January  22, 1991 , 
nominated  by  President  Bush  as  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  He  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  March  14,  1991. 
Immediately  before  taking  office,  Secretary 
Alexander  was  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  a  position  he  had  held  since  July  of 
1988.  He  served  as  Governor  of  Tennessee 
from  1979  to  1987.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
National  Governors  Association.  He  led  the  fifty 
state  education  survey,  Time  for  Results.  In 
1988  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
gave  him  the  James  Bryant  Conant  Award  for 
distinguished  national  leadership  in  education. 

He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  and  was  a  Law  Review 
editor  at  New  York  University.  He  was  born  July 
3,  1940.  He  and  his  wife,  Honey,  have  four 
children:  Jude,  21 ;  Leslie,  1 9;  Katherine,  1 7;  and 
Will,  12. 1  give  you  Lamar  Alexander. 

Dr.  Alexander:  Thank  you,  Lionel.  Distin- 
guished ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  and  thank  you  for  being  here. 

We've  been  looking  forward  to  this  day,  Bill 
Demmert  and  Terrell  Bell  visited  with  me  and 
Jack  McDonald  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  we  talked 
about  the  Task  Force  Indian  Nations  At  Risk 


Report.  We  talked  about  this  conference.  We 
talked  about  this  day  and  what  we  usefully  could 
do  and  could  talk  about.  We  were  excited  to  learn 
of  how  much  the  Task  Force  Indian  Nations  At 
Risk  and  tne  Conference  in  terms  of  your  goals 
have  to  do  with  the  national  education  goals  and 
how  much  similarity  there  is,  even  though  you 
have  put  your  own  stamp  on  those  with  the  Task 
Force  Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Report. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  America  2000, 
abouc  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  and 
where  we're  going  to  go  between  now  and  the 
end  of  this  decade  as  we  move  into  the  new 
millennium.  But  first,  I  would  like  to  do  something 
that  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  I 
would  like  to  make  an  introduction  and  an  an- 
nouncement. As  you  may  remember,  in  1988 
President  Bush  talked  about  a  thousand  points  of 
light.  He  was  trying  to  think  of  a  way  to  symbolize 
the  way  America  really  works.  Government  can 
help,  but  so  much  of  what  happens,  happens 
when  individuals  on  their  own  -  usually  without  a 
lot  of  notoriety,  not  much  fame  -  go  about  help- 
ing themselves  and  especially  helping  other  peo- 
ple. So,  the  President  has  very  quietly  begun  to 
identify  such  persons  across  this  country,  and  so 
far  he  has  designated  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  Americans  as  a  daily  point  of  iight, 

It  is  my  honor  today,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Leroy  Shingoitewa  will  be  the  six  hundred  and 
seventy-sixth  daily  point  of  light  for  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  to  come  forward  and  let  me 
present  him  with  a  letter.  [Applause].  Leroy,  it 
seems  like  you  don't  need  much  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  this  crew,  but  you  know  how  important 
education  is  to  the  next  generation  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe  and  that's  why  you're  Principal  of  the 
Village  Elementary  and  a  member  of  the  Tuba 
City  School  Board.  And,  you  also  know  that 
children  spend  9%  of  their  time  between  birth 
and  age  eighteen  in  school.  And,  that's  why  it's 
so  important  for  those  of  us  in  the  community  to 
help  outside  the  school.  To  help,  Leroy  co- 
founded  the  Coalition  for  Parents  for  Education, 
a  program  to  get  parents  more  involved  in  educa- 
tioninhiscommunity. 

He  devotes  much  of  his  time  outside  the 
school  to  travel  throughout  the  reservation  to  talk 
with  parents  about  their  children's  academic 
interests,  about  their  needs,  about  their 
progress,  and  how  the  family  can  be  more  in- 
volved with  the  life  of  the  school .  He  also  spends 
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a  great  deal  of  time  doing  one  of  the  most 
important  things  he  can  do,  and  that's  being  a 
good  friend  and  a  good  mentor  to  the  children  in 
his  community.  And,  since  knowing  about  heri- 
tage and  roots,  where  you  came  from,  and  what 
is  important  is  an  important  part  of  any  commu- 
nity's future,  he  makes  sure  the  children  learn 
aboutthe  tribe's  native  language  and  traditions. 

For  all  that  you  do,  and  for  ail  that  you  do 
within  your  community  it  is  my  pleasure  to  read  to 
you  this  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Shingoitewa: 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  of  your  outstand- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  your  community. 
Your  generosity  and  willingness  to  serve 
others  merits  the  highest  praise.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  you  as  the  Six  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-sixth  Daily  Point  of 
Light.  Since  taking  office  as  President, 
I've  urged  all  Americans  to  make  commu- 
nity service  central  to  their  lives  and  work. 
Judging  by  your  active  engagement  in 
helping  others,  it  is  clear  that  you  under- 
stand this.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  measured  by  the  sum  of  our  posses- 
sions or  the  size  of  our  bank  accounts. 
The  true  measure  of  any  individual  is 
found  in  the  way  that  he  or  she  treats 
others,  and  the  person  who  regards  oth- 
ers with  love,  respect  and  charity  holds  a 
priceless  treasure  in  his  heart. 

And  with  that  in  mind,  I've  often  noted  that 
from  now  on  in  America  any  definition  of  a 
successful  life  must  include  serving  oth- 
ers. You  efforts  provide  a  shining  example 
of  this  standard.  Barbara  joins  me  in  con- 
gratulating you  and  in  sending  you  our 
warm  best  wishes  for  the  future.  May  God 
bless  you  always. 

Sincerely,  George  Bush. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  On  behalf  of  all  Indian 
people  the  Hopi  Tribe,  the  Navajo  Tribe,  I 
accept  this  award  and  feel  very  proud  that  we  as 
Indian  people  will  have  a  place  in  this  country. 
Though  sometimes  we  feel  that  we  may  be 
neglected  in  a  lot  of  areas,  I  still  believe  that  we 
are  very  fortunate  to  live  in  a  country  of  our  own . 


I  want  to  thank  several  people  for  this  award, 
and  I  think  for  many  years  people  have  always 
talked  about  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  disagree- 
ments. But,  there  are  two  people  from  the  Navajo 
Tribe  to  whom  I  wanted  to  express  appreciation 
because  it  is  through  them  that  this  recognition 
comes.  About  three  months  ago  I  was  given  an 
award  in  Chicago  through  the  Supermarkets 
Communications,  Inc.,  and  two  individuals  from 
a  store  in  Tuba  City  submitted  my  name  without 
my  knowledge:  Ms.  Mary  Worker  and  Mr.  Perry 
Robbins. 

Many  times  as  we  deal  with  our  own  people, 
and  we  look  at  those  things  that  we  try  to  do,  we 
never  know  whether  we've  been  looked  at  to  see 
what  we're  doing.  When  we  receive  awards  like 
this  there  are  so  many  people  in  our  lives  that 
have  influenced  us.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  my  mother  and  my  father.  My  Dad,  Sam 
is  84  and  my  Mom  is  74.  It  is  their  example  of 
being  Hopi  and  being  Native  American  that  I  am 
who  I  am.  I  express  thanks  to  my  family,  my  wlie 
and  my  five  kids  and  my  six  grandchildren.  I  do 
what  I  do  because  I'm  Indian;  I  do  what  I  do 
because  I'm  Hopi.  And  on  behalf  of  all  of  you  who 
are  my  friends,  I  accept  this  award.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Dr.  Alexander:  A  few  years  ago  when  I  was 
still  Governorof  Tennessee,  I  noticed  in  the  list  of 
invitations  what  I  consider  Mo  be  a  very  impor- 
tant event.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  was  there.  I 
knew  something  about  why  it  was  an  important 
event,  but  the  truth  was  I  wanted  to  learn  more 
about  it,  I  was  intrigued  with  it  so  I  went.  It 
occurred  in  Red  Clay,  Tennessee  and  it  was  the 
bringing  together  of  the  Eastern.  Western  Tribes 
of  the  Cherokee.  I  guess  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long,  long  time  they  came  back  together  to 
celebrate  that  historic  place  from  which  people 
had  been  gone  only  a  few  generations.  Ross 
Swimmer  was  there,  Wilma  Mankiller  was  there, 
as  I  recall  it  was  a  great  day.  It  was  a  great  day  of 
learning,  and  the  state  had  taken  time  then,  and  I 
hope  is  still  doing  it  to  make  sure  that,  that's  a 
place  notjustthatCherokeescan  visit,  but  that  all 
of  us  can  visit  and  learn  about  that  part  of  our 
history  and  our  past. 

As  a  boy  growing  up  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains,  I  learned  to  admire  the  Cherokees 
and  other  Native  Americans  who  were  there 
before.  I  visited  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  heard 
stories  and  learned  a  great  deal.  I  was  talking 
aboutthatjust  the  other  day  with  a  woman  named 
Wilma  Dykeman,  who  is  the  Tennessee  State 
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Historian  and  is  working  on  a  book  about  Se- 
quoia, a  famous  American,  and  a  man  who  did 
something  that  Wilma  Dykeman  says  (so  far  as 
she  can  tell)  no  one  is  history  ever  did  in  quite  the 
same  way.  Surely,  all  of  you  may  know  the  story. 
He  took  an  oral  language,  translated  it  into  a  sort 
of  alphabet  -  at  least  it  was  enough  of  an  al- 
phabet that  everyone  who  lived  in  that  tribe  could 
learn  within  a  few  weeks  and  learn  to  write.  She 
says  that  no  one  ever  in  her  study  of  history  has 
everdone  that  in  quite  the  same  way. 

The  story  of  Sequoia,  the  story  of  Red  Clay 
in  the  part  of  the  world  where  I  come  from ,  and  the 
hundreds  of  stories  of  American  Indians/Native 
Alaskans  are  a  very  i  mportant  part  of  this  nation 's 
heritage,  and  a  part  of  which  we  should  all  be 
more  aware.  At  the  time  I  went  to  Red  Clay  we 
were  engaged  in  Tennessee  in  a  thing  called 
"Tennessee  Homecoming  86."  I  encouraged 
everyone  in  our  state  to  become  involved  in  that 
in  1 983  when  I  was  re-elected  as  Governor,  and 
there  was  a  great  yawn  across  the  state.  I  re- 
member explaining  it  to  some  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  advance  in  a  way  that  I  thought 
they  would  be  the  most  likely  to  understand  it  and 
support  it,  and  one  of  them  literally  went  to  sleep 
in  my  office  as  I  was  explaining  it  to  them  because 
it  wasn't  going  to  be  front  page  news,  didn't 
involve  government  money,  couldn't  be  ex- 
plained in  seven  seconds,  and  therefore,  by 
today's  definition,  wasn't  important.  What  it  was 
was  to  challenge  every  single  community  in  our 
state  to,  number  one,  look  at  their  roots;  number 
two,  find  something  to  celebrate;  number  three, 
create  a  day  of  celebration;  and,  number  four, 
invite  everybody  who  ever  lived  there  to  come 
home  and  help  celebrate  it. 

Well,  after  the  yawns  came  the  questions 
what  do  you  want  us  to  do?  And  we  would  say, 
"Well,  that's  up  to  you."  Well,  that  threw  people 
off  because  they're  used  to  the  government 
telling  them  what  to  do.  Second,  is  there  any 
government  money  to  do  it?  The  answer  was 
"no."  Well,  that  really  threw  them  off  because 
nothing  is  important  unless  it  has  government 
money  attached  to  it  and  a  set  of  directions  to 
order  you  to  do  something.  And  three,  after 
awhile  people  begin  to  say,  "Well,  we'll  get 
together  in  Centerville,  Tennessee,  for  example, 
and  we'll  look  at  what  is  important  here  -  find 
something  to  celebrate, 11 

Well,  Centerville  happens  to  be  the  home  of 
Minnie  Pearl,  the  famous  country  music  star  so 
that  wasn't  hard  to  find  something  to  celebrate  in 


Centerville,  but  they  found  a  lot  more  to  cele- 
brate. The  older  men  would  tell  stories  to  the 
younger  men  about  why  the  communities  in  that 
county  where  Centerville  is  had  such  strange 
names  and  what  the  names  meant  and  \t,v  re 
they  came  from,  or  why  the  railroad  track  Cc.  ie 
through  in  the  way  that  it  did,  and  what  was  the 
importance  of  that.  And,  the  older  women  would 
show  the  younger  girls  how  to  quilt  and  how  to  do 
a  number  of  things  that  they'd  been  interested  in 
before  but  hadn't  taken  the  time  to  do, 

Alex  Haley,  who  is  a  Tennessean,  joined 
Minnie  Pearl  as  the  Co-Chairman  of  "Tennessee 
Homecoming  86,"  and  I  remember  Alex  Haley 
telling  about  how  he  learned  the  stories  that 
became  the  book  Roots,  which  he  wrote.  He  was 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  great-aunts  in  their  hot 
Western  Tennessee  town  called  Henning  as 
they  rocked  on  the  porch  late  in  the  evening  and 
told  the  stones  they'd  heard  from  their  mothers 
and  their  fathers  and  then  their  great-aunts  and 
great  uncles.  And  it  was  those  words,  those 
stories  that  led  him  to  his  research  and  all  the  way 
back  to  Gambia  which  was  where  his  seventh- 
chain  ancestor  came  from.  He  could  describe 
those  stories  much  more  eloquently  than  I.  One 
of  the  aunts  was  a  great  markswoman.  He  said 
that  she  could  knock  a  firefly  out  of  the  air  from 
twenty  feet  with  tobacco  spit.  That  was  back 
before  television  when  everybody  talked  to  each 
other!  I  guess  that  was  better  entertainment  than 
MTV  -  watching  the  great-aunt  knock  those 
fireflies  out  of  the  air! 

This  community  movement,  community- 
by-commur.ity  (and  we  defined  a  community  as 
anything  that  was  a  place  where  people  lived  that 
had  a  name)  consisted  of  people  looking  at  what 
was  important,  finding  something  to  celebrate 
and  inviting  everybody  backtohelpcelebrate  it  in 
the  year  1986  got  completely  out  of  control. 
People  found  that  they  had  an  enormous  amount 
to  celebrate,  a  lot  to  be  proud  of,  a  great  deal  that 
they'd  forgotten,  and  in  the  process  of  doing  that 
they  found  what  happened  to  them  was  what 
always  happens  to  people  when  they  look  at 
such  questions  as,  "Well,  what  is  important  to 
us?  Why  do  we  have  to  celebrate?  Where  did  we 
come  from?"  You  have  a  better  sense  of  yourself 
as  a  community,  a  better  sense  of  yourself  as  a 
person,  you  have  clear  goals  for  the  future,  and 
you  get  on  with  life.  There  is  nothing  much  worse 
to  be  around  than  a  person  who  has  no  sense  of 
where  they  came  from  or  what  is  important  to 
them.  They  are  grumpy  and  unpleasant,  and  it's 
better  to  move  on  to  the  next  table.  And  it's  more 
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fun  to  be  around  people  who  have  a  good  sense 
of  their  background,  where  they  came  from  or 
where  they'regoing. 

That  is  why  Wilma  Dykeman,  the  historian  in 
Tennessee,  talking  with  me  af  ew  weeks  ago  said 
that  she  thought  one  of  the  real  tragedies,  and  I 
remember  talking  about  this  in  our  family  when  I 
was  growing  up,  was  that  in  many  of  the  first 
Cherokee  schools  that  many  of  the  families 
thought  they  shouldn't  learn  the  language  or 
shouldn't  learn  the  traditions.  And,  we  agreed 
that  was  wrong,  that  that  was  not  the  right  way  for 
Native  Americans  or  for  Scottish/Irish  Ameri- 
cans or  for  Afro/ Americans  or  for  any  Americans 
to  be  because  a  part  of  our  living  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  where  we  came  from,  our  traditions,  our 
languages,  onr  culture.  It  helps  us  to  be  better 
Americans ,  in  fact,  because  that  is  the  ideaof  this 
country:  a  bringing  together  not  a  people  who 
have  forgotten  who  they  are,  but  a  people  who 
know  who  they  are  and  why  they  live  here,  and 
what  is  important,  therefore,  about  the  bringing 
togetherofall  different  kindsof  people. 

That  has  a  lot  to  do  with  what  we're  doing  in 
education  these  days  because  if  you  will  notice 
America  2000,  the  President's  strategy  to  help 
move  our  country  toward  the  six  national  educa- 
tion goals,  is  not  a  set  of  orders  from  Washington 
or  afederal  program.  It  is  a  movement  to  mobilize 
America  community-by-community,  to  look  at 
itself,  to  look  at  its  schools,  to  look  at  its  respon- 
sibilities, to  set  goals,  to  make  those  goals  their 
own  goals  and  to  get  on  with  it. 

That  is  what  the  Choctaw  Tribal  Council  is 
doing  in  Mississippi  with  Choctaw  2000.  We're 
very  proud  of  that  The  Steering  Committee 
consists  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  six 
schools  within  the  Choctaw  community.  Willa 
Brantley  is  co-chair  of  it.  There  are  several  peo- 
ple here  who  are  involved  with  it.  Phil  Martin  is 
here.  Why  doesn't  everyone  involved  in  Choc- 
taw 2000  stand.  Would  you  please  stand  and  let 
us  recognize  what  you're  doing.  I'm  going  to 
makean  example  of  you  here. 

They're  doing  what  we  are  hoping  every 
community  in  America  will  do  which  is  to  recog- 
nize that  the  world  has  changed,  and  that  we're 
going  to  have  to  change  our  attitudes  toward  our 
education  system  and  put  a  higher  priority  on  our 
children  or  we're  not  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
country  that  we  want  our  country  to  be  by  the 
year  2000.  It  is  not  written  down  anywhere  that  I 
can  find  in  any  religion,  in  any  law  thattne  United 


States  of  America  and  the  people  who  live  in  this 
country  have  a  right  to  fifteen  or  twenty  percent  of 
the  world's  wealth.  We  are  competing  for  it  with 
people  around  the  world  who  are  born  like  we 
are,  who  have  brains  like  we  have,  and  if  they 
work  hard  and  understand  what  they  are  doing, 
they  have  just  as  much  right  to  compete  for  it, 
too. 

And  that  is  what  America  2000  is  about: 
children  arriving  at  school  ready  to  learn.  Ninety 
percent  graduation  rate  in  the  high  schools  - 
that's  Goal  Two.  All  children  learning  to  high 
world-class  standards  in  at  least  math,  science, 
history,  English  and  geography  that's  Goal 
Three.  Children  in  the  Choctaw  Tribal  Council  or 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee  or  anywhere  in  America 
learning  math,  first  in  the  world.  Adults,  trained 
and  ready  for  the  work  force  -  Goal  Five.  Drug- 
free,  violence-free  schools  -  Goal  Six.  That's 
wh at  America  2000 is  about. 

In  the  area  where  I  grew  up  there  is  Cousin 
Hazel.  Cousin  Hazel  is  in  our  family,  and  you  may 
have  people  like  this  in  your  family.  She's  our 
genealogist.  She's  aseif-appointedgenealogist. 
We  all  gave  her  about  twenty  dollars  a  few  years 
ago  and  neverexpected  to  see  anything,  butthis 
year  out  came  our  family  history.  And  so,  we  all 
got  this  thick  red  book.  It  told  about  where  my 
grandfather  went  to  school  at  the  foothills  of  the 
Great  Smokey  Mountains.  First  they  built  a 
church,  then  they  built  a  school  and  hired  some- 
body to  teach  it.  The  school  was  open  three 
months  ayear,  but  the  children  could  usually  only 
be  spared  for  six  weeks.  I  guess  that  was  the 
growing  season  in  the  summer.  They  learned 
reading,  writing  andarithmetictoaboutthefourth 
grade  level.  That  was  my  grandfather's  school. 

My  father,  when  he  grew  up,  was  moved  into 
Maryville,  atown  of  about  seven  thousand,  so  he 
could  go  to  a  better  school  system.  It  has  the 
highest  achievement  scores  of  any  school  in  the 
state.  But,  there  is  an  ending  to  this  story  be- 
cause just  down  the  road  from  the  Maryville 
schools  that  my  father  and  I  attended  is  a  high 
school  especially  opened  for  Japanese  children 
in  this  country.  We  have  American  schools 
around  the  world,  I  suppose  it's  not  unusual  that 
there  would  be  Japanese  schools  in  this  country, 
although  I  think  that's  the  first  such  high  school. 
At  that  school,  children  go  240  days  a  year 
compar^d  to  the  180  days  a  year  in  Maryville 
High  School  where  I  went.  They  learn  in  three 
years  in  the  Japanese  high  school  what  we  would 
learn  infourtoday  atour  school. 
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The  world  has  changed.  The  standards  are 
higher.  Children  are  growing  up  differently,  all  of 
you  know  that,  in  every  family.  This  isn't  the 
Ozzie  and  Harriet  Generation ,  we  live  in  afantasy 
world  sometime  about  what  our  family  life  is 
really  like.  And,  the  schools  were  organized  to  fit 
the  family  and  they  should  be  reorganized  to  fit 
the  family.  We  let  children  off  in  the  afternoon  at 
3:30  to  an  empty  houseand  wonder  why  they  get 
in  trouble.  We  let  teachers  off  in  the  summer  to 
bring  in  the  crops  and  there  are  no  crops  to  bring 
in.  And,  children  who  need  extra  help  in  the 
summer,  or  who  for  one  reason  or  another  want 
to  get  ahead  don't  have  that  opportunity.  Every 
teacher  in  special  education  knows  that  the  child 
who  needs  extra  help  loses  something  in  the 
summer  when  there's  no  opportunity  there.  That 
is  why  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  our  schools  to 
be  closed  when  children  want  to  get  in  and 
parents  want  to  get  in. 

So,  our  standards  have  changed,  our  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  differently,  the  schools  were 
designed  for  anothertime  and,  in  fact,  grown-ups 
need  to  go  back  to  school.  Now,  how  do  we  do 
something  about  all  of  that?  Well,  Washington 
can  help.  President  Bush  this  week  announced 
the  largest  increase  ever  in  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram -  that's  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Task  Force 
that  is  reporting  here,  to  help  children  be  ready 
for  school.  But,  that  alone  won't  do  the  job 
because  families  who  love  children  who  are 
young,  who  bring  children  into  the  world  healthy, 
who  read  to  children  and  respect  them  are  even 
more  important  than  a  powerful  and  important 
program  like  Head  Start. 

The  Senate  is  considering  legislation  today, 
and  is  agreeing  on  some  of  it,  that  will  give 
teachers  in  the  classrooms  more  flexibility;  that 
will  help  communities  (including  your  commu- 
nities) create  break-the-mold  schools  that  help 
children  the  way  children  are  growing  up  today; 
that  create  world-class  standards  at  American 
achievement  test,  that  you  can  use  in  your  com- 
munity that  hopefully  give  families  more  choices 
of  schools.  Those  would  be  real  steps  forward  if 
they  are  passed.  But,  in  the  end,  almost  all  the 
action  in  American  education  is  local:  family, 
home,  church,  community,  school  --  that  is 
where  the  results  will  be. 

That  is  why  I  am  delighted  with  the  ten  goals 
of  the  White  House  Conference  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion and  the  Task  Force  that  has  reported  that 
has  to  do  with  Indian  Nations  At-Risk;  that's  why  I 
am  glad  that  you  are  gathered  together  here  to 


think  aboutyourheritage,  your  future, the  impor- 
tant role  of  education.  What  I  would  pledge  to 
you,  your  leadership  and  all  of  you  from  across 
the  country,  is  that  we  will  continue  to  work  for 
radical  change  in  American  education,  that  we 
will  continue  to  encourage  the  valuing  of  lan- 
guage, tradition  and  culture  for  any  American 
community  as  a  part  of  education,  that  we  will 
work  to  recognize  as  we  are  with  Choctaw  2000 
and  the  efforts  that  you  are  making  in  being  a  part 
of  America  2000;  and ,  that  we  will  seek  to  work  in 
everything  that  the  President  does  to  seek  the 
kind  of  radical  change  in  our  attitudes  toward  our 
education  system  and  in  our  attitudes  toward 
education  itself-  to  put  a  high  priority  on  children 
so  America  can  be  the  kind  of  country  that  we  all 
want  it  to  be  by  the  year  2000, 

I  was  in  Darien,  New  Hampshire  about  a 
month  ago  and  saw  an  example  of  this.  The 
community  there  was  working  on  a  new  Ameri- 
can school.  "What  is  one  of  those,"  people 
asked  me.  Well,  it's  what-ever  you  decide  it 
should  be  to  reach  these  goals  in  your  own 
community.  They  decided  to  open  the  school  all 
year  long.  They  were  looking  at  what  was  impor- 
tant in  their  home  town  and  their  tradition,  and 
reminded  themselves  of  Alan  B,  Shepard,  the 
astronaut,  who  grew  up  there.  So,  they  are 
creating  an  Alan  B,  Shepard .  ohool  of  Math  and 
Science  for  that  extra  time  when  children  are 
usually  out  of  school.  They  are  making  families 
use  that,  they  are  offering  choices.  We  put  them 
in  touch  with  NASA,  who  is  going  to  help  them  do 
that.  And,  they  are  thinking,  too,  about  parent's 
responsibility  so  they  are  opening  the  schools  at 
night  for  parents  so  they  can  learn  to  be  better 
parents,  and  so  that  they  can  learn  and  continue 
to  educate  themselves.  And,  they  are  encourag- 
ing other  schools  in  the  area  to  open  themselves 
all  year  and  offer  other  subjects  other  than  math 
in  the  extra  time,  English,  the  performing  arts,  or 
a  different  language,  whatever  might  be  impor- 
tant. 

The  object  of  that  community  is  that  the 
children  there  will  have  an  entire  menu  of  educa- 
tional opportunities,  that  the  family  will  be  in- 
volved, and  they  will  be  making  maximum  use  of 
their  talents,  their  traditions  and  their  assets.  If 
someone  from  Washington  came  in  to  Darien, 
New  Hampshire  and  told  them  to  do  that,  they 
would  rebel.  They  wouldn't  do  it  in  a  minute,  and 
neither  would  you.  But,  America  2000  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  decide  that  for  yourselves,  to 
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build  on  your  own  traditions,  and  to  help  your 
children,  ail  American  children  to  reach  the  goals 
thatwehavefortheyear2000. 


Thank  you  for  being  here,  and  thank  you  for 
being  a  part  of  America  2000. 
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Major  Presentation  of 
United  States  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye  Chairman,  Senate 
Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs 

Although  several  Select  Committee  staff 
people  have  attended  and  monitored  the  pro- 
*  ceedings  of  this  Conference,  I  must  confess  to 
having  just  returned  from  a  trip  abroad,  and  that  I 
am  not  fully  aware  or  acquainted  with  what  has 
transpired  over  the  last  two  days.  Therefore,  my 
remarks  may  be  redundant  or  not  in  keeping  with 
yourthoughts. 

Five  years  ago,  I  made  my  first  address 
before  an  all-Native  American  audience.  On  that 
occasion,  I  suggested  that  of  all  the  matters 
considered  by  the  Select  Committee,  in  my 
mind,  sovereignty  was  themost  important. 

Because  without  sovereignty,  the  Select 
Committee  would  have  no  reason  to  exist.  It  is 
your  sovereignty  that  makes  you  different  from 
other  Americans. 

It  is  your  presence  on  this  continent  before 
the  coming  of  any  European  that  makes  you 
unique  and  different  from  other  Americans. 

It  is  the  special  relationship  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  your  re- 
spected Indian  Nations  that  make  you  different 
than  other  Americans. 

The  eight  hundred  treaties  that  were  en- 
tered into  by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Leaders  of  great  Indian  Nations  make 
you  different  from  other  Americans. 

All  of  this  exists  underthe  umbrella  of  Indian 
sovereignty.  Because  without  this  sovereignty, 
then  we  should  all  seriously  consider  the  state- 
ment that  President  Reagan  made  in  Moscow, 
"Why  don't  you  come  join  us,  and  become  part  of 
America?" 

Secondly,  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
agenda  of  the  Select  Committee  was  one  that 
was  conceived,  discussed  and  approved  by  In- 
dian country. 

The  Committee  exists  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  Native  American  aspirations  and  goals. 


It  exists  because  many  Americans  believe 
that  morally,  legally,  and  constitutionally,  Amer- 
ica has  the  responsibility  and  the  obligation  to 
strengthen  and  enhance  the  sovereignty  of  In- 
dian people. 

However,  if  it  should  be  the  wish  of  Indian 
country  to  set  aside  their  sovereignty  and  accept 
the  invitation  of  President  Reagan  to  leave  their 
reservations  and  join  the  mainstream,  then  so  be 
it. 

But  the  strong  message  I  receive  from  In- 
dian country  is  that  they  want  their  uniqueness  to 
be  respected,  their  sovereignty  recognized  and 
strengthened. 

I  have  attended  fifteen  tribal  leaders  forums 
over  the  past  two  years,  and  in  each  one.  the 
prime  concern  on  the  agenda  has  been  sover- 
eignty. 

That  is  why  we  are  advancing  protections 
for  Native  American  religion.  That  is  why  repatri- 
ation is  so  important  -  Because  it  is  part  of  the 
culture. 

That  is  why  we  have  pressed  forthe  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  young  Indians  and  Americans 
generally,  the  great  glories  of  Indians  past  and 
present. 

That  is  why  we  have  established  a  system  to 
train  lawyers  and  judges  who  are  knowledgeable 
and  respectful  of  Indian  law. 

That  is  why  we  have  amended  the  Self- 
Determination  Act  to  strengthen  tribal  sover- 
eignty. 

And  that  is  why  I  have  raised  the  issue,  once 
again,  that  has  been  discussed  in  Indian  country 
for  the  past  twenty  years  The  idea  of  an 
American  Indian  University. 

And  as  long  as  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee,  i  will  do  everything  possible  to 
assure  thattheCongressofthe  United  Stateswill 
continue  to  honorthis  sovereignty. 

Having  said  this,  1  believe  it  follows  that  in 
discussing  Indian  education,  one  cannot  auto- 
matically impose  American's  educational  pro- 
gram upon  Indian  country. 
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The  education  program  must  recognize 
tribal  sovereignty,  it  must  recognize  the  unique- 
ness of  Indian  people,  and  it  must  recognize  the 
historic  role  of  the  Indian  Nations  in  the  evolution 
of  America. 

Indian  education  must  include  studies  of 
Indian  religions,  Indian  history,  Indian  culture, 
and  Indian  traditions. 

And  it  must  also  provide  training  and  re- 
sources to  meet  some  of  the  unique  needs  of 
Indian  country. 

For  example,  throughout  my  visits  in  Indian 
country,  I  have  always  visited  clinics,  and  I  can 
recall  only  a  few  clinics  that  were  under  the 
supervision  of  Native  American  Doctors. 

These  experiences  prompt  me  to  ask,  "Why 
don't  we  have  more  Indian  doctors,  Indian 
nurses,  or  Indian  dentists?  Why  do  we  always 
have  to  have  non-Indian  factory  mangers? 

Let's  not  use  the  American  moid  prepared 
Dy  people  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  try  to  fit  the 
Indian  child  into  that  mold . 

If  a  mold  has  to  be  made,  Indian  country 
should  make  that  mold. 


That  is  why  I  think  this  Conference  was 
formed. 

Not  just  to  once  again  repeat  that  litany  of 
shortcomings  -  The  number  of  dropouts,  the 
small  number  of  those  proceeding  on  to  higher 
education  disciplines,  the  low  scores  in  science 
and  math.  We  know  that,  we  don't  need  another 
Presidential  Commission  to  tell  us  that. 

I  believe  that  the  charge  of  this  Conference 
is  to  recommend  an  educational  system  that  is 
tailored  to  Indian  country  -  By  Indian  people  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Indian  communities  and  In- 
dian students  of  all  ages. 

This  Conference  will  bring  it  all  together.  We 
will  sharpen  the  minds  and  marshal  the  re- 
sources to  assure  that  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions will  be  prepared  to  assume  that  mantle  of 
leadership  and  lead  their  people  to  the  heights 
that  were  prophesied  by  the  ancient  ones. 

The  elders  said,  "This  land  is  yours  and  you 
are  the  trustees  of  this  mother  earth." 

In  order  to  be  the  grand  trustee,  you  must  be 
ready  to  assume  your  responsibilities,  within  the 
context  of  sovereignty. 

Once  you  have  completed  your  work,  I 
stand  ready  to  receive  your  marching  orders. 
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Major  Presentation  of 
Peterson  Zah  President, 
Navajo  Nation 

Mr.  Martin:  I  would  like  to  introduce  our 
guest  speaker  for  today.  As  I  travelled  the  coun- 
try and  attended  the  various  state  conferences, 
I've  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  many  tribal  lead- 
ers both  in  the  field  of  education  and  in  tribal 
government.  I  was  delighted  to  attend  the  pre- 
White  House  Conference  that  was  held  in  Flag- 
staff by  the  Navajo  Nation,  and  I  sat  on  the  dias 
with  President  Zah.  As  I  watched  the  dynamics  of 
what  the  Navajo  Nation  was  doing  with  educa- 
tion, I  was  very  much  interested  in  following  an 
Indian  tribal  governmental  process  as  it  looked  at 
very  serious  considerations  of  policy  develop- 
mentfor  its  own  community. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  process 
that  I  saw  in  Navajo  Country.  When  I  sat  on  the  on 
the  dias  with  President  Zah,  I  saw  him  offer  an 
initiative  as  President  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  It  was 
an  initiative  that  challenged  his  people  with  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  goals  that  were  and  are 
accomplishable.  The  goals  very  clearly  were 
those  that  could  be  implemented  by  the  commu- 
nities themselves. 

It  was  that  leadership  that  (saw  that  I  wanted 
to  be  on  display  here  today  because  there  is  a 
larger  audience  than  just  us  in  this  room  and  our 
own  tribal  governments.  It  is  important  for  this 
country  to  see  the  positives  that  exist  in  Indian 
Country,  the  leadership  that  exists  in  Indian 
Country,  and  strong  tribal  government. 

It  was  with  that  in  mind  that  I  asked  President 
Zah  to  be  the  main  speaker  for  today,  and  I  was 
delighted  that  he  accepted.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  a  great  deal  of  respect  that  I 
introduce  President  Zah. 

President  Zah:  Thank  you,  Buck.  Navajo 
Delegation  and  all  of  the  leadership  from  across 
Indian  Country  that  we  have  in  this  hall:  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  to  the  delegation  from  the 
Navajo  in  the  best  language  in  which  I  know  to 
communicate. 

[Navajo  language]. 

I  know  that  Kevin  Costner  can't  interpret 
this.  I  know  that  because  the  Japanese  couldn't 
do  it,  the  Germans  couldn't  do  it!  The  Navajo 


language,  people  tell  me,  is  a  hard  language  to 
learn,  and  I  disagree  with  them.  It  is  an  easy 
language  to  learn  for  the  N  avajo  people. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  when  I  came  here 
that  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  John  McCain, 
the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  are  going  to  be  honored 
over  at  the  Pentagon  through  a  display  of  the 
work  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Code  Talkers  and  the 
contribution  that  they  made  to  this  country.  [Ap- 
plause]. We  are  proud  of  that,  both  Mr.  Plummer 
and  I,  because  we  know  that  a  Navajo  land  is 
something  that  we  are  trying  to  save.  Our  spirit 
tells  us,  that  if  the  Navajo  land,  that  was  able  todo 
all  of  these  things,  if  the  Navajo  land  which 
enables  us  to  communicate  well  among  our 
people,  and  then  if  it  was  used  in  the  manner  that 
it  was,  then  why  not  save  it?  Why  not  teach  it  in 
schools?  Why  not  let  the  young  ones  learn  and 
be  able  to  continue  that? 

My  fellow  Delegates,  long  before  1 492,  long 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  this  was  and  still  is  the 
land  of  the  Indian  people  because  our  birthright  is 
here,  our  heritage  is  here,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
ancestors  is  here.  Most  importantly,  Mother 
Earth  is  still  here  and  the  Father  Sky  is  still  here. 
Long  before  New  York  City,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco this  land  and  the  Indian  people  were  here, 
each  tribe  with  a  name  and  a  land  in  which  a 
culture  existed.  Each  river,  each  mountain,  each 
valley  -  they  were  all  sacred.  Whether  it  was 
human,  five-fingered,  different  tongues,  we  had 
a  universal  language,  and  that  universal  lan- 
guage among  all  the  Indian  people  was  to  have  a 
respect  for  one  another:  to  have  a  respect  for 
each  other's  culture,  lifestyle;  and  to  have  a 
respect  for  all  of  the  people  that  live  on  this 
planet. 

Today  we  will  be  leaving  this  hall  and  town  so 
that  we  can  go  back  to  our  people  and  tell  them 
about  some  of  the  things  that  took  place  here.  I 
hope  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  will  be  a 
messenger  in  that  sense  wh^re  we  can  discuss 
with  young  people  and  elderly  some  of  the  basic 
things  that  are  so  important  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. I  hope  that  all  of  you,  in  that  process,  return 
to  your  land  safely  and  be  able  to  advance  some 
of  the  things  that  we've  been  talking  about  in  the 
last  several  days. 

We  all  came  here  this  week  because  we  are 
concerned  about  the  state  of  education  with  the 
American  Indians.  W%,came  here  for  that  one 
special  child  that  we  know  back  home;  we  came 
here  hoping  to  gain  one  voice  and  to  beat  one 
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drum  and  to  sing  one  song.  That,  to  me,  was  our 
purpose,  and  I  think  we  have  accomplished  that, 
We  have  accomplished  that  because  as  I  listen  to 
the  people  here  participating,  I  felt  that  you  were 
very  generous  with  your  thoughts  and  your  ex- 
perience back  home,  and  you  shared  many  of 
those  experiences  with  usto  learn.  That,  tome,  is 
Indian  life  and  that  is  what  our  elders  have  been 
tryingtoteachusforalltheseyears. 

On  the  Navajo,  we  signed  a  treaty  of  1 868  - 
two  sovereigns  talking  to  one  another.  Back  in 
1 868,  as  a  result  of  that  treaty,  the  war  stopped 
between  the  two  nations.  The  Navajo  said  that 
maybe  we  should  sign  this  treaty  because  there 
are  some  provisions  in  the  treaty  that  we  like. 
One  of  the  things  that  the  Navajo  people  liked 
about  the  treaty  was  the  idea  of  receiving  educa- 
tion. As  they  looked  at  themselves,  there  were 
many  Navajo  children.  Children  to  us  and  chil- 
dren to  the  American  I  ndian  are  sacred.  They  are 
God's  gift  to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  There- 
fore, the  Navajo  people  said  let  us  sign  this 
treaty,  go  back  ttfour  land  and  let  us  continue  to 
live  in  a  peaceful  way  and  then  let  us  cooperate 
with  all  the  other  Indian  people,  human  beings, 
United  States  government. 

In  the  treaty  was  a  provision  that  said  for 
every  thirty  Navajo  children  there  will  be  a  teach- 
er and  a  classroom,  that  those  should  be  deliv- 
ered in  a  ten-year  period.  Well,  like  within  the 
other  treaties,  ten  years  came  and  we  didn't  get 
what  the  treaty  indicated  that  we  would  receive. 
As  a  result,  we  had  to  file  cases  in  court  and  it  was 
the  federal  court  that  said  that  the  United  States 
government  is  responsible  for  the  education  of 
Navajo  children  in  perpetuity. 

As  a  result  of  that  treaty,  the  Navajo  people 
then  took  upon  themselves  to  do  the  thing  that 
they  could  do  to  provide  a  quality  education 
across  the  Navajo  Nation.  Oh  yes,  we  had  prob- 
lems along  the  way.  However,  in  1 984the  Navajo 
people  finally  came  together  and  they  deter- 
mined that  what  they  really  needed  on  the  res- 
ervation is  an  educational  policy  that  takes  into 
consideration  the  recommendations,  the 
thoughts  of  Navajo  parents  with  the  students 
participating  in  the  making  of  that  policy.  With  all 
of  the  school  administrators  and  different  kinds 
of  schools  that  we  have  on  our  land,  the  public 
schools,  the  contract  schools,  the  boarding 
schools  -  we  said,  what  we  really  needed  was  to 
put  these  schools  together  under  one  roof  and 
then  developa  policy. 


So,  we  did.  We  took  it  to  the  Tribal  Council, 
promulgated  new  rules,  and  announced  a  new 
law.  The  wishesof  the  Navajo  people  werefinally 
put  into  writing,  a  statement  of  principle  that  we 
can  all  support.  However,  the  different  kinds  of 
schools  that  we  had  on  the  reservation  didn't 
necessarily  buy  what  the  Navajo  Nation  govern- 
ment wanted  the  local  school  districts  to  do 
because  those  local  school  districts  had  their 
allegiance  to  the  state.  They  had  their  allegiance 
to  the  federal  government.  So,  we  now  have  a 
situation  where  we  have  a  policy  that  is  not  in 
force. 

I  want  to  very  briefly  explore  with  you  what 
the  next  step  is  going  to  be.  We  have  decided 
and  I  have  personally  challenged  the  Navajo 
people  and  all  of  those  who  work  in  the  area  of 
education,  that  what  we  really  need  to  do  is  to 
develop  a  Department  of  Navajo  Education.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  your  state  department  of 
education  in  responsibility  and  authority.  If  we 
can  create  such  an  entity,  what  that  means  then 
is  that  all  of  your  monies  that  are  there  -  federal 
monies,  federal  dollars,  state  money  -  then  can 
be  channeled  to  just  one  agency,  the  Navajo 
Nation  Government  Department  of  Education, 
and  then  have  those  funds  disbursed  to  the  local 
school  districts  across  the  Navajo  Nation.  That, 
to  me,  spells  out  "control."  It's  an  expression  of 
self-determination.  It's  an  expression  of  tribal 
sovereignty. 

In  that  whole  process,  we  as  a  nation  have 
also  embarked  on  another  task.  We  know  that  all 
of  you  people  who  are  in  this  room  are  constantly 
looking  for  our  own  teachers.  Our  own  Indian 
teachers  have  a  better  appreciation  of  our  cul- 
ture. We  have  a  better  appreciation  of  our  land 
and  our  lifestyle.  So,  we  decided  that  we  would 
do  an  initiative  where  we  would  produce  one 
thousand  teachers  in  the  next  five  years.  We  are 
asking  Navajo  Community  College  *o  have  a 
four-year  teacher  education  program,  and  to 
take  the  lead  role  in  that  process,  and  then  to 
have  the  colleges  and  universities  adjacent  to 
the  Navajo  Nation  come  in  and  share  some  of 
their  curricula  with  us.  So,  when  a  Navajo  person 
wants  to  receive  a  teaching  certificate  with  a 
degree  or  wants  to  get  into  the  job  market  and 
become  a  full-fledged  teacher  they  can  begin  at 
Navajo  Community  College  and  then  have  the 
latitude  and  the  option  of  being  able  to  go  to  those 
other  universities.  They  will  follow  the  same 
curriculum  that  Navajo  Community  College  is 
trying  to  promote. 
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To  us  and  to  me,  that  is  the  way  to  save 
Indian  education  and  the  Navajo  language.  Na- 
vajo people  are  looking  for  jobs,  but  they  are  not 
trained  to  take  a  lot  of  these  jobs  that  we  have 
available  on  our  land.  We  have  six  thousand 
teaching  positions  that  are  open  right  now,  avail- 
able to  the  Navajo  people.  However,  there  are 
only  one  thousand  Navajo  teachers.  The  rest  of 
those  positions  are  being  occupied  by  non-In- 
dians. 

In  our  Department  of  Education  initiative  I 
had  told  my  friends  who  are  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion that  we  don't  just  want  to  model  ourselves 
after  the  system  that  is  out  there.  That  system 
has  already  failed  America.  The  educational  sys- 
tem that  we  have  out  there  failed  American 
children.  So,  why  should  we  model  our  Indian 
education  after  a  failing  system?  I  hope  that  one 
of  those  things  that  we  can  do,  after  we  get  out  of 
this  conference,  is  to  agree  that  we  will  as  each 
Indian  Nation  in  this  hall,  go  back  and  develop  our 
own  educational  institution  that  would  truly  be 
Indian  and  would  truly  be  (in  our  case)  Navajo. 
That,  to  me,  is  something  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  wants  to  develop. 

Local  control  is  a  concept  that  every  school 
board  member  in  America  knows.  The  continu- 
ance of  a  culture  is  a  concept  that  every  society 
knows.  The  Navajo  people  are  no  different,  and 
we  believe  that  we  must  take  control  of  our 
education  to  achieve  our  dreams  and  to  be  able 
to  do  what  we  want  to  do  as  a  nation. 

As  a  result,  we  want  to  be  able  to  become  a 
self-sustaining  Nation  willing  to  do  what  is  risky, 
in  some  cases,  and  I  think  that  is  something  that 
we  are  all  lacking  amongst  our  Indian  Nations.  To 
help  this  process  of  nation  building,  we  signed 
several  weeks  ago  an  agreement  with  all  of  the 
states  surrounding  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  gov- 
ernors from  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah 
came  to  the  Navajo  Nation.  We  sat  down  with 
them  and  explained  that  we  wanted  to  have  an 
intergovernmental  agreement  with  them.  So, 
when  the  Navajo  Nation  decides  to  do  certain 
things  we  want  supportfrom  the  state. 

There  are  a  lot  of  monies,  energy,  and 
resources  that  go  into  lawsuits.  Sometimes  the 
State  of  Arizona  fights  with  the  Navajo  Nation  in 
legal  battles  in  federal  courts.  That  is  a  waste  of 
money.  So,  we  called  on  the  three  governors  and 
asked  them  to  sign  an  agreement  with  us.  The 
same  people  that  voted  for  those  governors  are 
the  same  people  that  voted  for  me.  Those  voters 


didn't  want  to  put  us  both  in  office  so  that  we 
could  fight.  No,  they  want  solutions,  they  want 
answers  and  they're  looking  for  answers.  That's 
why  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  state 
governors  whereby  if  there's  any  dispute  or 
controversy  over  jurisdiction  or  delivery  of  ser- 
vices, the  obligation  that  we  all  have  as  heads  of 
those  sovereign  entities  is  for  us  to  sit  down  and 
be  able  to  iron  those  out  like  good,  reasonable 
people  at  a  table,  discussing  solutions.  We  want 
to  use  that  agreement  to  bring  on  the  Navajo 
Department  of  Education.  All  of  those  states 
aren't  really  going  to  support  everything  that  the 
Navajo  people  want  and  need.  Control  comes 
with  money.  Through  that  agreement  we  believe 
th  at  we  can  do  what  we  want  to  do. 

I've  been  around  the  halls;  I  talked  to  many 
of  you;  I  went  to  these  discussion  groups.  One  of 
the  things  that  I'm  a  little  disappointed  about  I 
want  to  share  with  you.  As  all  of  you  know, 
President  Bush  has  reaffirmed  the  government- 
to-government  policy  between  the  United  States 
and  Indian  Nations.  We  thank  you  for  issuing  this 
statement,  but  I  am  personally  disappointed. 
After  all,  we  are  meeting  in  his  own  back  yard.  We 
are  here  in  his  name,  but  where  is  the  President? 
Imagine,  just  imagine,  the  impact  that  he  would 
have  had  if  he  was  able  to  come  in  here  for  only 
ten  minutes  with  all  of  the  press  coverage  fo- 
cused on  Indian  education,  the  importance  of 
Indian  education.  I  think  we  are  all  missing  out  on 
that.  I'm  missing  out  on  that. 

I  just  talked  to  some  people  about  fifteen 
minutes  ago  from  the  Larry  King  Live  show.  They 
wanted  me  to  go  over  to  Virginia  and  be  taped  for 
tonight's  show  at  1 1 :00.  The  subject  that  they 
wanted  to  talk  about  is  using  Indian  names  for  all 
of  the  professional  sports  teams.  I  told  them  that  I 
didn't  want  to  do  that,  but  what  they  should  really 
do  is  come  down  here  and  interview  some  peo- 
ple to  get  a  cross-sectional  view  about  the  thing 
that  they  wanted  to  talk  about  tonight.  I  hope 
they're  here,  and  I  hope  that  when  we're  finished 
with  what  we  have  to  do  that  they  are  here.  For 
some  of  you  who  may  be  asked  by  them,  you 
should  keep  this  in  mind:  when  it  comes  to  that 
issue,  the  Indian  people  are  asking  for  dignity, 
respect.  Sure,  way  back  when  all  of  these  things 
were  in  the  beginning  stage  and  when  the  teams 
were  named,  there  was  pride  in  what  they  did. 
The  team  owners  had  pride  in  their  team's  name. 
But,  that's  not  what  it  is  today  because  you  can't 
control  people  who  are  out  there  on  the  playing 
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field  and  the  fans  that  are  watching  those  games . 
Those  people  make  something  else  out  of  those 
names.  That  hurts  the  Indian  people. 

I  want  to  challenge  the  American  people  to 
re-write  history  books,  the  textbooks  that  our 
Indian  children  read  and  to  put  in  there  some 
positive  things  about  the  Indian  people  and  the 
contributions  that  we  have  made  to  this  country. 
That  is  something  that  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  really  have  to  look  at  seriously  in  order  to 
help  this  nation  come  together  as  anation, 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  been  very, 
very  instrumental  in  this  conference,  I  enjoyed 
myself,  met  new  friends,  old  friends,  some  old 
ideas,  some  new  ideas.  But,  I  think  at  the  end 
when  we  put  our  final  report  together  --  Senator 
Inouye  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  will  be 
waiting  for  that  report,  and  he  wants  us  --  the 
Indian  people  --  to  set  the  agenda  for  his  commit- 
tee, and  they  will  be  ready  to  take  action  on  those 


recommendations  that  we  submit.  However,  he 
said,  this  year  is  going  to  be  a  short  year  because 
the  presidential  election  will  be  held  this  year.  It  is 
the  Year  of  the  American  Indian  by  federal  law. 
When  you  go  out  there  into  the  community  with 
your  issues,  go  to  some  of  those  election  pro- 
cesses, the  meetings  that  are  taking  place.  Go  to 
some  of  these  presidential  caucuses  and  some 
of  your  local  and  statewide  meetings  and  talk 
about  Indian  education;  talk  about  the  fact  that 
Columbus  didn't  discover  America,  but  we  dis- 
covered him  --  he  was  lost.  To  me,  that' s  a  way  of 
educating  the  American  public  and  that's  the 
way  you  raise  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  It  makes  Daniel  Inouye,  Pete  Domenici, 
John  McCain's  work  a  lot  easier  if  we  can  have 
the  backing  of  the  American  public. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much.  I  enjoyed  being 
with  you  and  may  God'bless  each  and  every  one 
ofyou.Thankyou. 
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Mr.  Martin  (TASK  FORCE):  We  know  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  schedules.  We  know  that 
many  of  you  need  to  check  out  of  the  hotel  and  so 
forth.  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  establish  a  quorum 
and  we  are  going  to  be  passing  from  my  right  side 
a  sign-up  sheet.  We  ask  that  you  print  your  name 
legibly  and  then  sign  it,  and  then  pass  it  to  yo  ur 
right.  These  sheets  will  be  collected  on  the  left 
side.  This  will  be  the  official  roster  that  will  estab- 
lish a  quorum  that  will  become  a  part  of  the 
conference  report  to  establish  our  voting  dele- 
gates. So,  if  the  voting  delegates  could  please 
assemble. 

Mr.  Bordeaux  (SD):  Good  morning.  I  call 
the  third  day  of  the  1992  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  into  session.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Governor  Gil  Vigi!  of  Tesuque  Pueblo 
to  come  forward  for  the  in  vocation . 

Governor  Vigil  (NM):  Before  I  give  the 
invocation,  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement. 
Because  of  the  concern  that  I  have  for  Indian 
education  and  for  our  children  I  feel  that  this 
statement  I'm  going  to  make  is  appropriate  at  this 
time. 

A  year  ago  --  1 991  --  in  January  this  whole 
process  began,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education.  A  national  steering  committee 
was  created  -  some  of  the  people  who  are  sitting 
up  in  the  front  here  were  involved  in  this  whole 
process.  Locally  we  got  involved,  and  it  took  a 
year  of  concerted  effort  to  develop  something  for 
Indian  children.  It  took  a  year,  and  we've  come 
full  circle,  but  I  think  the  work  that  we  have  done 
has  just  set  the  stage  now.  What  we  have  accom- 
plished to  this  point  must  not  end.  I  think  that  we 
are  just  beginning  to  work  to  ensure  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children.  We  need  to  be  united  in 


our  effort  because  we  are  talking  about  our 
future.  We  need  to  address  it  in  a  way  that  is  not 
going  to  split  Indian  people  or  Indian  Nations,  but 
work  together  so  that  the  leadership  in  this  nation 
will  listen  to  us.  If  we  are  united  as  one,  we  are 
stronger. 

Because  of  that,  this  year  I  have  also  been 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  my  tribe,  the 
Tewa  Nation  of  Tesuque  Pueblo.  And,  because  I 
have  serious  concern  about  the  education  of  our 
Indian  children,  as  a  tribal  leader  I  ask  the  few 
tribal  leaders  that  are  present  here  to  develop  a 
resolution  to  support  our  efforts  here,  to  encour- 
age the  President  of  the  United  States  to  live  up 
to  his  commitment  to  education  and  trust  re- 
sponsibility. And,  I  offer  that  opportunity  to  any 
tribal  leader  who  is  here  to  sign  with  me  this 
resolution.  I  will  have  this  resolution  with  me 
today,  and  if  you  feel  as  strongly  as  I  do  about 
education  for  our  Indian  children,  then  please 
sign  this  resolution. 

With  this  statement,  I  am  offering  this  prayer 
in  my  native  language,  the  Tewa  language,  on 
behalf  of  ail  the  work  that  has  been  done,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people  who  have  been  involved, 
and  especially  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  kids;  and, 
for  a  united  effort,  that  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  has  not  been  done  in  vain,  but  that  it  will 
accomplish  something  bigger  and  better  for  In- 
dian children. 

[Invocation  in  Tewalanguage]. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
introduce  the  parliamentarians:  Rhonda 
Lankford  fjfjft/lajel  Bird.  They  will  be  the  co- 
parliamentarians  today. 
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At  this  time  as  we  go  into  the  review  of  the 
adopted  rules  and  the  voting  procedure,  I  would 
like  to  invite  Dr.  Bob  Swan  up  here. 

Dr.  Swan:  Good  morning.  I  believe 
everybody  got  a  copy  of  the  Adopted  Rules ,  and  I 
would  like  for  you  to  turn  to  page  five.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  that  the  voting  body  shall 
be  the  delegates  as  appointed  under  P.L. 
100-297,  as  amended.  Rule  2.3  deals  with  no 
voting  proxy,  and  Rule  2.4(a)  and  (d)  will  be  used 
in  this  session.  Voting  in  this  session  shall  be  by 
credential,  paper  ballot,  show  of  hands,  voice,  or 
standing  as  determined  by  the  chair  of  the  ses- 
sion. That  means  that  Nora  or  Lionel  will  use  any 
procedure  there  for  the  voting.  All  actions  taken 
will  be  final  under  Rule  2.4(d). 

"Identification,"  I  believe  Mr.  Bordeaux 
brought  that  up  already.  You  should  be  wearing 
your  badges,  and  you  should  be  sitting  in  the 
delegate  section  if  you  are  a  deleg  ate . 

I  would  like  for  you  to  turn  to  Rule  2.9, 
"Quorum."  That  will  be  established  as  soon  as 
those  sheets  get  back  up  here.  "A  simple  major- 
ity of  the  duly  registered  delegates  shall  con- 
stitute aquorumfor  all  plenary  voting  sessions." 

The  adoption  of  the  rules  took  place  on 
Wednesday.  I  would  call  Rule  2.10(b)  to  your 
attention:  "A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates 
present  shall  be  required  to  amend  the  con- 
ference rules,  as  adopted. " 

Rule  2.11  covers  your  discussions  and 
debate.  When  you  are  addressing  the  Chair  of 
the  Session,  you  shall  go  to  one  of  the  micro- 
phones and  give  your  name,  state,  whether  you 
are  a  delegate  or  an  observer,  and  declare 
whetheryou're  speaking  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative.  If  you  have  a  mobility  or  physical  im- 
pairment, we  will  assist  you  in  that  area.  For 
those  delegates  wishing  to  speak  in  their  own 
tribal  language,  this  will  be  allowed  within  the 
time  limit  established  under  a  different  section  of 
the  rules.  You  must  identify  your  tribal  language 
speakerfor  your  interpreter. 

Under  Rule  2.11(b),  "A  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  delegates  present  shall  be  required  to  table 
or  to  postpone  a  consideration."  Rule  2.11(c), 
"Debate  on  any  recommendation,  pending  mo- 
tion or  amendment,  shall  be  limited  to  two  min- 
utes for  each  delegate."  We  do  have 
timekeepers,  and  they  will  hold  you  to  that  two 
minutes. 


Under  Rule  2.11(d),  "When  two  or  more 
delegates  rise  at  once,  the  Chair  of  the  Session 
shall  designate  the  delegate  who  is  to  speak  first. 
Under  Rule  2.11(e),  which  was  amended  on 
Wednesday,  "Debate  on  any  pending  recom- 
mendation or  motion  shall  be  limited  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Debate  on  an  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  ten  minutes.  That  will  be  equally  di- 
vided, 7-  minutes  for  people  supporting  the  rec- 
ommendation, and  7-  min  utes  for  people  against 
that  recommendation."  The  same  goes  for  the 
amendment.  You  will  be  given  five  minutes  each 
way. 

Under  Rule  2. 1 1  (f), "  No  person  may  speak 
a  second  time  on  an  issue  until  all  others  who 
wish  to  speak  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. " 

I  would  like  for  you  to  turn  to  Rule  2.12, 
"Making  Motions.  Only  properly  certified  dele- 
gates may  make  motions  or  vote,"  and  11  Motion 
and  amendments  on  substantive  matters  must 
be  in  writing,  signed  by  at  least  one  delegate  and 
presented  to  the  Chair  of  the  Session." 

Rule  2. 1 3  deals  with  timekeepers.  They  will 
keep  track  of  time  used  as  indicated  earlier.  And 
finally,  under  Rule  2.15  in  "Parliamentary  Au- 
thority" the  adopted  rules  here  will  govern  this 
session  and  anything  not  covered  in  the  adopted 
rules  will  be  hand  led  according  to  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order.  With  that,  does  anyone  have  any  ques- 
tions on  the  "Adopted  Rules?" 

Mr.  Elm  (NY):  Because  of  the  time  frames 
we  have  right  now,  we  didn't  receive  the  actual 
resolutions  to  be  considered  fully  in  advance. 
The  rules  have  been  adopted,  but  we  need  to  be 
as  flexible  as  we  can  because  there  are  many 
people  who  have  come  here  from  long  dis- 
tances. We  don't  want  to  be  stopped  in  debate 
because  of  a  technicality  and  something  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
point. 

Dr.  Swan:  That  will  be  up  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Chair.  Lloyd,  I'm  sure  they'll  give  you  proper 
time. 

Mr.  Cesspooch  (UT):  On  page  7,  Rule 
2. 1 1  (e), "  The  debate  on  an  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  ten  minutes."  There  is  no  amendment 
inhere. 
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Dr.  Swan:  Well,  under  Rule  2. 1 0(b)  if  there 
is  an  amendment  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
majority  that  passes,  that  will  be  limited  to  ten 
minutes.  You  would  have  to  revert  back  to  Rule 
2.10(b). 

Dr.  Demmert  (CA):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these 
rules  that  have  been  adopted  there  is  provision 
for  amendment  to  the  rules,  and  in  the  meeting  in 
which  we  discussed  these  rules  there  was  a 
proposal  that  was  tabled,  and  the  Arizona  dele- 
gation has  made  some  changes.  And,  there  is 
the  desire  to  incorporate  in  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  follow-up  to  this  session.  And, 
if  it  is  appropriate  I  would  like  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  at  this  time,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Arizona  delegation,  and  incor- 
porate into  the  rules  for  follow-up  to  this 
conference.  If  it's  appropriate,  I  would  like  to 
present  those  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Swan:  The  parliamentarian  stated  that 
you  could  make  a  motion  for  that  amendment, 
but  for  informational  purposes  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  legislation .  It  may  not  be  meaningful 
to  have  it  as  part  of  the  rules.  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  surface  on  the  floor  today  a  resolu- 
tion for  follow-up  to  the  conference. 

Dr.  Demmert:  If  I  may,  then,  I  would  like  to 
present  this  proposal,  and  then  it  could  be  de- 
cided whether  or  not  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
rules.  May  I  read  the  proposal? 

Dr.  Swan:  Go  ahead,  Bill. 

Dr.  Demmert:  There  is  a "  resolved"  clause 
that  was  framed  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  And,  I 
think  to  save  time  I  should  read  the  specific  rules 
that  are  being  proposed:  "Resolved,  that  we 
urgently  request  the  following  actions  be  en- 
dorsed by  delegates  of  this  conference  -"  and 
there  are  five  enumerated  items: 

1 .  Within  sixty  (60)  days  of  adjournment 
of  this  conference  a  draft  report  shall 
be  prepared  and  disseminated  to  all 
the  delegates  and  tribes; 

Within  thirty  (30)  days  of  distribution 
of  the  report  each  state  or  region  shall 
convene  a  post-conference  to  review 
the  draft  report  and  recommend  any 
changes  or  additions; 


2. 


4. 


5. 


3.  Upon  collection  of  the  post-confer- 
ence comments,  a  final  report  shall 
be  compiled  and  distributed  to  the 
White  House  and  members  of  the 
Congress  to  be  used  as  a  guideline 
forfuture  actions; 

Within  the  ensuing  year  after  the 
1992  conference  and  prior  to  con- 
gressional action  or  reauthorization 
of  Federal  education  programs,  an 
implementation  conference  shall  be 
convened  to  assist  in  translating  the 
report  of  the  conference  into  mean- 
ingful legislation; 

And  as  presented  to  me,  and  I'm  from 
Alaska,  there  was  a  call  for  a  second 
and  third  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education  in  1996  and 
2000.  I  had  discussed  this  with  a 
number  of  people,  and  have  sug- 
gested an  alternative.  And,  I  don'* 
know  if  this  would  be  within  the  sco>  e 
of  this  here,  but  as  item  five: 

That  Congress  mandate  a  biennual 
(two  a  year)  Nat:onal  Forum  on  Indian 
Education  with  participants  to  be  de- 
termined by  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
nations  and  tribes  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  consensus  on  educational 
issues  and  fundingfor  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  that  as  an  amendment 
to  the  rules,  and  I  move  fortheir  approval. 

Dr.  Swan:  There's  been  a  motion  to  adopt 
that  amendment  to  the  rules.  Do  I  hear  a  second? 
There  has  been  a  second.  We'll  open  it  for 
discussion.  That  will  be  covered  under  Rule 
2.11(e)  and  the  limit  on  discussion  shall  be  ten 
minutes  -  five  minutes  each  way.  Any  discus- 
sion? 

Question  has  been  called  for.  All  in  the  favor 
of  this  amendment,  signify  by  saying,  "aye."  All 
opposed?  Amendment  passes.  Any  further  dis- 
cussion. If  not,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  turn 
thisoverto  Lionel  Bordeaux. 

Ms.  Garcia  (A2):  Lionel  has  asked  me  to 
take  over  since  I  do  this  for  a  living.  Good  morn- 
ing, everybody.  Before  I  get  started,  I  would  like 
to  make  three  recognitions.  We  have  a  number  of 
delegates  that  were  selected,  and  I  think  we  have 
three  unique  ones  that  I  feel  should  be  recog- 
nized and  commended.  We  have  two  student 
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delegates  and  one  college  delegate.  I  hope  he's 
here  as  well.  I  would  like  to  at  this  time  recognize 
two  delegates  from  the  Oklahoma  delegation: 
Mistie  Dawn  Wind,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Jesse 
and  Martha  Wind.  She  just  turned  sixteen  yester- 
day, so  Happy  Birthday.  She  attends  Wewoka 
High  School  as  a  sophomore.  She's  also  current 
vice-president  of  her  class  and  a  member  of  the 
Debate  Team  and  Players  Club.  She  was  named 
Most  Outstanding  Indian  Female  Student  of  the 
Year  1 991  by  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Indian 
Women,  She  has  served  numerous  times  as 
class  officer  and  her  current  activities  are  Na- 
tional Vietnam  Air  Veterans  and  Tribal  Associ- 
ation Princess.  Mistie  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  to  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate. Mistie  was  also  one  out  of  five  Oklahoma 
delegates  on  the  White  House  Appointee's  List. 
Congratulations,  Mistie. 

Kiamichi  Stairs-Camp  is  another  student 
delegate.  Shs  is  a  member  of  the  Ponca, 
Tahlequah  and  Cherokee  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 
She  is  a  freshman  at  John  Marshall  High  School 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Her  parents  are  Katharine 
Stairs  and  Crazy  Camp.  She  has  been  in  the 
gifted  and  accelerated  classes  since  second 
grade,  and  has  received  several  awards  for  his- 
torical papers  on  Native  American  injustices. 
She  also  participated  in  the  exploration  and  cre- 
ativity program.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Ponca 
Women's  Warriors  Society  and  plans  on  getting 
herdegreeinart.  Congratulations. 

The  other  delegate  that  I  wanted  to  recog- 
nize is  Steve  Lewis.  He's  a  college  student  at 
U.C.L.A.  He's  also  a  delegate  from  California, 
and  I  would  like  to  recognize  him  at  thistime. 

As  you  all  know,  things  out  of  our  control 
brought  us  to  where  we're  at,  and  we  hope  at  any 
moment  our  printed  material  will  be  arriving. 
What  we  would  like  to  do  is  have  Ben  Atencio 
come  up  and  go  over  the  procedures  we  will  be 
using  to  address  the  issues.  We're  going  to  go 
ahead  and  move  on.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  have  a 
time  schedule  that  they  need  to  keep,  but,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  we'll  not  hold  up  any  of 
the  discussion  that  will  need  to  take  place. 

Dr.  Atencio  (TASK  FORCE):  Good  morn- 
ing, everyone.  It's  good  to  see  all  of  you  here. 
Sorry  that  we  got  started  a  little  bit  late. 

What  will  happen  in  the  voting  is  that  all  the 
votes  will  be  by  voice  vote  unless  there's  an 
indication  that  it  is  a  very  close  vote.  We  have  to 
the  left  side,  volunteers  that  will  be  counting 


every  three  rows.  And,  when  they  do  that  they  will 
see  if  their  numbers  matcn  together.  We  will  be 
doing  the  "nay"  votes,  if  we  need  to  have  that 
count.  And ,  we'll  ask  you  to  raise  your  hands  very 
high  so thattheycancountcorrectly. 

We  will  have  our  Administrative  Director,  to 
the  far  right,  who  will  be  taking  the  numbers  on 
the  calculator  and  printing  that  out.  Each  one  of 
the  volunteers  have  a  marker  and  paper.  After 
they  finish  counting  and  it's  verified,  they  will  post 
it  up  and  we'll  count  that  way.  So  hopefully  this 
will  help  us  expedite  the  process. 

Ms.  Garcia:  We  have  some  good  news:  the 
resolutions  are  here.  What  we  will  be  doing  is 
passing  out  those  resolutions.  We'll  break  for 
about  thirty  minutes  so  that  you  can  review  them, 
and  then  we'll  come  back  and  present  them.  So, 
stay  seated  so  you  will  be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of 
them. 

[Thirty  minute  break] 

The  first  topic  to  be  discussed  will  be  "The 
Governance  of  Indian  Education  and  the  In- 
dependent Board  of  Education."  The  presenters 
for  that  topic  will  be  Randy  Plume  and  David 
Gipp.  If  you  have  any  comments  or  questions, 
identify  yourself.  Come  up  to  the  microphones, 
identify  who  you  are,  who  you  represent,  and 
state  your  concerns .  That  will  be  the  process  and 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  Plume  (SD):  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux 
Reservation.  Dave  Gipp  is  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  and  is  the  President 
of  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota, 

Our  topic  area, " Governance  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation and  Independent  Board  of  Education" 
encompasses  five  resolutions.  We've  split  the 
resolutions  and  we're  going  to  present  to  you  the 
first  four  resolutions,  and  I've  got  a  synopsis  here 
-  you  have  them  in  front  of  you  so  I  won't  have  to 
read  the  whole  thing.  Upon  completion  we'll 
make  a  motion  for  approval,  we'll  get  a  second, 
then  there  will  be  a  call  for  the  question  and  for 
any  discussion.  If  we  could  follow  them  in 
chronological  order  so  that  we  don't  have  to  jump 
back  and  forth.  So,  if  there's  a  question  on 
number  one,  we'll  take  number  one  first;  if 
there's  a  question  on  number  two,  we'll  take 
number  two  and  so  on.  Upon  completion  of  that, 
Dave  will  take  the  next  area. 
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As  you  can  see,  our  topic  is  governance  but 
ourfirsttwo  resolutions  are  not  necessarily  topic- 
related,  but  they  did  pop  up  within  our  meeting, 
and  they  popped  up  late;  somebody  thought  it 
was  something  that  should  be  attended  to,  and 
so  we  just  arbitrarily  did  it.  We  don't  want  to  step 
on  anybody's  toes,  and  it  might  pop  up  3ome- 
whereelse--  I'm  surea  lot  of  the  stuff  will. 

The  first  one  is  "Supplemental  Funding  for 
this  Fiscal  Year,"  1-1.  That's  in  reference  to  the 
Indian  School  Equalization  Formula  and  Trans- 
portation. Th9  second  one  is  opposition  to  place 
in  JOM  on  Indian  Priority  System.  That's  1  -2. 

Okay,  1  -3  allows  for  tribal  regulatory  author- 
ity on  all  education  projects  or  programs  funded 
by  the  BIA  on  Indian  reservations;  and,  it  also 
calls  for  fiscal  support  for  Tribal  departments  of 
education. 

The  fourth  one,  1  -4,  is  very  lengthy  but  it's 
an  interesting  one.  This  calls  for  the  issuance  of 
an  executive  order  by  President  Bush  formal- 
izing his  statement  of  policy  on  tribal  sover- 
eignty, trust  responsibility,  government-to- 
government  relationship,  and  a  commitment  to 
local  control. 

The  next  item  within  1  -4  is  an  inventory  and 
review  of  all  resources  of  executive  offices  and 
agencies  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  Indian 
education.  The  next  item  calls  for  the  evaluations 
of  federal  resources  and  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions which  govern  federal  services  to  enhance 
sovereignty.  The  next  item  is  the  financial  sup- 
port to  tribal  governments  for  establishing  tribal 
education  departments.  And,  the  last  item  in  1  -4 
calls  for  this  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

I  make  a  motion  that  these  resolutions  be 
approved. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There's  a  motion  on  the  floor.  Is 
there  a  second?  Second  by  Donna  Rhodes 
(OK),  Randy  Plume  (SD)  made  the  motion. 

Mr.  Elm  (NY):  May  I  call  for  a  point  of 
clarification,  please.  On  page  two  of  this  resolu- 
tion, unless  there  is  a  clarification  made  there 
appears  to  be  a  conflict;  but,  from  what  I  heard 
him  say  initially  there  may  not  be  one.  The  last 
line  of  page  one  says,  "Any  Federal  legislation 
will  also  apply  to  state-recognized  Indian  people, 


non-reservation-based  Indian  people,  terminat- 
ed tribes  of  those  Indians  or  Alaska  Natives 
seeking  state  or  Federal  recognition." 

The  second  paragraph  on  page  two  says, 
"All  Federal  funds  for  education  are  provided 
directly  to  Indian  tribes  for  prioritization  and  dis- 
tribution by  the  respective  tribe  with  the  excep- 
tion of  California."  Isthereaconflict there,  David, 
orisn'tthere? 

Mr.  Plume:  What  are  you  referring  to  in 
terms  of  aconflict,  specifically? 

Ms.  Garcia:  Are  you  referring  to  the  excep- 
tion of  California? 

Mr.  Elm:  No,  I'm  referring  to  the  legislation 
that  will  apply  to  all  Native  people  reminding  you 
that  ninety  percent  of  the  Native  children  who  are 
provided  services  are  in  public  schools.  And  then 
the  second  paragraph  says  that  all  Federal  funds 
in  education  are  provided  directly  to  Indian  tribes. 
Is  there  a  conflict  there  or  isn't  there  a  conflict?  I 
read  one  as  such  because  one  is  saying  one 
thing,  that  all  legislation  will  apply  to  all  Native 
children,  and  the  second  one  is  saying  that  all  of 
the  funds  will  go  to  tribes. 

Mr.  Plume:  Yes,  that's  a  good  point,  and  I 
see  it  right  now.  Maybe  we  should  say  that  the 
funds  "designated"  for  Indian  reservations  will 
be  provided  directly  to  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  Elm:  If  you  amend  that  to  be  specific  to 
that  then  I  don't  have  any  problem  at  all  with  this. 
Would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Shingoltewa  (AZ):  We  do  have  state 
public  school  systems  on  the  reservation  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  see  some  type  of  specific 
identification.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  money 
we're  talking  about  here  is  that  which  is  for 
Federally-funded  schools.  I  think  that  something 
has  to  be  said  here  until  such  time  that  we  can 
make  clarification  both  on  state  and  the  Fed- 
erally-funded schools. 

Right  now  we  would  have  to  go  in  and 
probably  do  intergovernmental  agreements  in 
some  way  for  states  with  the  state-funded 
schools.  I  have  a  real  concern  that  if  funding  goes 
through  the  tribes  we  may  have  needs  for  getting 
equityforfunding.lam  not  against  any  of  the  tribe 
taking  over  control  of  Indian  education  or  any 
trouble  with  th9  Department  of  Education,  it  is 
just  that  it's  very  unclear  as  to  where  state 
schools  stand  at  this  time.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Elm:  That's  my  concern  also.  If  we  need 
to  move  for  an  amendment,  I'm  not  sure  what 
that  might  be,  but  I'm  prepared  to  do  that.  If  you 
want  to  amend  it  like  that,  we  welcome  that 
amendment  or  clarification,  please. 

Mr.  Plume:  We've  restated  it  to  say  that, 
"  All  Federal  funds  designated  for  Indian  tribes  for 
education  are  provided  directly  to  Indian  tribes 
within  their  jurisdictional  area  which  allows 
Amorican  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  assume 
total  responsibility  for  their  educational  pro- 
grams." 

Mr.  Elm:  Thankyou  very  much. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  I  still  have  a  question  on 
the  Federal  funding  because  the  impact  aid  mon- 
ey that  goes  to  the  states  as  well  -  will  that  also  be 
coming  to  the  tribes  and  then  we  apply  it  to  the 
tribes?  I  personally  feel  that  there  has  to  be  a 
clearer  work  plan  developed  before  this  resolu- 
tion is  implemented.  I  would  recommend  that 
maybe  work  be  done  on  it,  and  this  resolution  be 
brouoht  back  up  before  the  body  a  little  later  this 
afternoon.  Thankyou. 

Ms.  Huff  (CA):  I  reiterate  the  concerns 
expressed  here.  It's  unclear  whether  this  would 
target  Department  of  Education  money  and  oth- 
er Federal  agency  money  directly  to  the  tribes. 
And,  since  ninety-four  percent  of  our  students  in 
California  come  from  tribes  outside  of  the  state,  it 
would  directly  affect  them. 

We  would  like  clarification  to  make  very 
certain  which  agencies  we're  talking  about  and 
whatf  unding.  Thankyou. 

Mr.  Cesspooch  (UT):  We  also  have  con- 
cerns about  the  paragraph  pertaining  to:  "Fed- 
eral legislation  wili  also  apply  to  state-recognized 
Indian  people  [and  terminated  tribes]."  What  I 
would  propose  would  be  to  strike  out  after "  any" 
on  the  first  page,  the  bottom  sentence  after 
"Tribal  Departments  of  Education,"  strike  out 
from  "any"  all  the  way  down  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  "Alaska  Natives  seeking  state  or 
Federal  recognition."  If  there  has  to  be  an 
amendment  or  if  that  can  be  done  before  the 
thing  is  brought  to  vote  -  and  there's  also  prob- 
lems with  the  exception  there.  I  believe  that  there 
are  also  other  states  that  fit  into  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  Pego  (XX):  Madam  Chair,  I  move  to 
table  this  resolution.  The  Texas  Delegation  also 
has  very  grave  concerns  about  this. 


Ms.  Garcia:  There  was  a  motion  and  sec- 
ond to  table  the  resolution  1-3.  All  those  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  Opposed? 
"Ayes"  have  it. 

Ms.  Bird:  There's  been  a  call  for  division  of 
the  house,  so  we  will  now  have  all  delegates 
remain  seated  while  we  take  a  count  of  all  those 
in  favor.  Where  are  the  counters?  All  those  in 
favor  of  tabling  the  resolution,  please  stand. 

Delegates  may  be  seated.  Counters,  please 
bring  the  numbers  up  and  give  them  to  Eric  at  the 
end  of  the  table  here.  Now,  those  delegates  in 
opposition,  please  stand. 

Counters  were  misinformed  on  how  to 
count  you,  and  we  don't  have  a  complete  total. 
So,  what  we  need  you  to  do  again  is  have  all  of 
those  people  who  are  in  favor  of  tabling  the 
resolution  please  stand.  Those  in  favor  of  tabling 
the  resolution?  When  the  counters  are  ready, 
please  bring  your  numbers  up. 

Those  opposed  to  the  motion,  please  stand. 
Counters,  count  those  people  who  are  standing. 
The  count  is  one  hundred  forty-seven  to  table  the 
motion  and  thirty-seven  opposed  to  tabling  the 
motion.  A  motion  has  now  been  passed  to  table 
the  resolution  1  -3.  The  main  motion  --  the  blanket 
motion  --  still  stands,  and  discussion  can  now 
continue  on  the  main  motion. 

Dr.  Swan  (MT):  I  would  like  to  call  for  the 
questi on  on  1  - 1 , 1  -2  and  1  -4. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Seconded  by  Ivan  Sidney  from 
Arizona.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify 
by  saying  "aye."  Opposed  say  "nay."  Motion 
passes. 

What  we  would  like  for  you  to  know  is  that 
two  hundred  of  the  delegates  have  signed  in.  If 
there  are  any  who  have  not  signed  in  to  account 
their  attendance  here,  we  need  you  to  come  up 
and  sign-in.  We  will  now  allow  the  gentleman  to 
proceed  with  theother  resolution. 

I  wantto  remind  you  thatthe  main  motion  still 
stands,  and  that  resolution  1  -3  has  been  tabled. 

Ms.  Locke  (SD):  Point  of  order.  You  did  not 
ask  for  abstentions,  and  I  would  like  to  abstain  on 
one  particular  resolution . 

Ms.  Garcia:  The  rules  call  for  two-thirds 
vote. 
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Mr.  Gipp  (ND):  The  next  presentation  is 
actually  in  two  parts.  It  will  deal  with  the  majority 
resolution  or  report,  1-5.  There  is  a  "Minority 
Report"  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion or  set  of  recommendations.  That  follows  1  -5, 
after  page  two.  It's  entitled,  "Minority  Report  - 
Governance"  at  the  top.  We  will  cover  the  Major- 
ity Report  reflected  in  1  -5,  and  we  will  then  also 
have  a  presentation  on  the  "Minority  Report" 
from  Delegate  Stuart  Tonemah  from 
Oklahaoma. 

Ms.  Bird  (Co-Parliamentarian)  to  Mr. 
Gipp:  I'm  sorry,  we  are  not  going  to  accom- 
modate a  minority  position.  It  has  to  be  submitted 
in  writing  within  twenty-four  hours  only  if  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  delegation  opposes  the  major- 
ity motion. 

Mr.  Gipp:  There  is  a  ruling  from  the 
parliamentarian. 

Ms.  Bird:  On  page  eight  of  the  rules,  under 
Rule  2.1 1  "Discussions  and  Debate,"  under  (h), 
it  says, 

All  other  actions  of  the  conference 
shall  be  adopted  upon  an  affirmative  vote 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  delegates 
present.  A  minority  statement  may  be  writ- 
ten and  submitted  for  the  record  with 
adopted  plans  of  actions  when  twenty-five 
percent  or  more  of  the  vot:-  o  delegates 
vote  in  opposition. 

So,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  minority 
statement,  it  first  must  be  in  writing,  and  it  will  not 
be  entered  into  the  record  unless  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  delegates  vote  in  opposition  of  the 
motion.  So,  we  will  only  accommodate  thp  ^' 
nority  statements  in  that  case. 

You  only  cover  the  majority  reports,  and  on 
any  action  if  there  is  a  twenty-five  percent  or 
more  opposition.  In  that  case,  then  a  minority 
statement  may  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Gipp:  Madam  Chair,  Delegate 
Tonemah  hasa  question  or  point  of  clarification. 

Mr.  Tonemah  (OK):  Would  you  cite  the 
page  again  on  that.  Is  that  page  8(b)? 

Ms.  Bird: "  H"  -  doyou  have  the  draft? 

Mr.  Tonemah:  I  have  (a)  through  (f). 

Ms.  Bird:  It's  the  top  of  page  eight,  (h).  This 
is  the  Final  Rules. 


Mr.  Tonemah:  I  see,  okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gipp:  Without  objection,  we'll  proceed 
with  the  resolution  of  1  -5.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  this  and  importance  of  this  issue,  I  will  read  this 
resolution.  It's  relatively  short  and  to  the  point.  It 
does  cover  Topic  Number  One  of  the  White 
House  Conference  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent  Board  of  Indian  Education: 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference was  directed  to  identify  those 
problems  which  impact  and  interfere  with 
Indian  students  realizing  their  full  poten- 
tial; and, 

WHEREAS,  the  White  Conference 
was  also  directed  to  develop  recommen- 
dations for  the  improvement  of  education 
programs  to  make  them  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  Indians,  and  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  Independent 
Board  of  Indian  Education;  and, 

WHEREAS,  pre-White  House  Con- 
ference recommendations  were  devel- 
oped from  the  State  pre-White  House 
Conference  meetings  and  reviewed  by 
the  assembled  delegates;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  are  op- 
posed to  the  planning  or  implementation 
of  an  Independent  Board  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion. The  delegates  deem  such  a  concept 
to  be  contrary  to  tribal  self-determination 
and  sovereignty.  In  addition,  the  dele- 
gates perceived  the  process  to  be  in- 
appropriate without  consultation  with 
Indian  Tribes.  The  purpose  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Board  of  Education  is  unclear, 
and  would  be  ineffective  and  redundant  if 
given  an  advisory  role.  Given  regulatory 
authority,  such  a  board  would  undermine 
tribal  sovereignty  and  the  government- 
to-government  relationship  between  the 
tribes  and  the  United  States  government 
(and  various  states)  as  established  by 
treaties  and  law; 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, that  no  further  planning  nor  im- 
plementation of  any  Independent  Board  of 
Indian  Education  be  considered  by  the 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education;  and, 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
P.L  100-297  be  amended  to  delete  this 
proposed  action. 

Hereby  certified.  That  is  the  reading  of  the 
motion.  Discussion  among  the  committees  on 
this  issue  on  Day  One  and  Day  Two  was  indica- 
tive that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates supported  the  position  just  read. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There's  a  motion.  Please  give 
your  name  and  state. 

Ms.  Cornelius  (Wl):  I'm  Sandi  Cornelius  of 
Wisconsin  and  I  move  to  adopt  the  motion  of 
Resolution  1-5. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There's  a  motion. 

Ms.  Mankiller(OK):lsecondthe  motion. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  motion  is  seconded. 

Mr,  Yazzie  (AZ):  I  wish  to  speak  in  the 
affirmative  for  the  motion .  I  wish  to  bring  up  a  fact 
to  the  delegates  in  asking  for  a  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
proposed  Minority  Report  you  will  notice  that  the 
language  is  written  for  an  Indian  Education  Com- 
mission. Again,  this  is  a  totally  new  idea  which 
has  never  been  discussed  by  the  Indian  Nations, 
and  it  is  not  the  idea  that  was  proposed  in  the 
Public  Law  1 00-297.  In  addition  to  the  statement 
I'm  making  in  urging  unanimous  support  for  this 
resolution,  I  would  ask  the  parliamentarian 
whether  the  Minority  Report,  which  is  phrased  in 
the  language  of  "Commission,"  is  proper. 

Mr.  Gipp:  She's  already  ruled  that  the  Mi- 
nority Report  will  not  be  debated  unless  there 
should  be  greater  than  twenty-five  percent  or 
more  opposing  this  majority  resolution.  Then  it 
will  be  heard.  If  there  is  less  than  twenty-five 
percent  then  the  Minority  Report  will  not  be  a  part 
oftherecord. 

Mr.  Yazzie:  I  will  conclude  my  statement  by 
asking  for  unanimous  passageof  this  resolution. 

Ms.  Watt-Palmanteer  (WA):  I  serve  on  the 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes  Business  Council. 
I'm  the  HEW  Chairperson.  I'm  on  the  Washing- 
ton State  Indian  Education  Association  Board.  I, 
too,  am  speaking  in  affirmative  support  of  this 
resolution.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  teach 
our  people  in  this  country  on  Indian  education  it  is 
really  simple:  we  need  to  maintain  our  govern- 
ment-to-government relationship.  We  need  to 
support  this  resolution,  and  remind  our  people 


throughout  this  country  that  our  tribes  speak  to 
this  government.  We  need  to  maintain  that.  Let's 
not  have  another  broken  promi  se. 

I  urge  the  delegates  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. Thank  you. 

Ms.  Lane-Oreiro  (WA):  I  am  also  the  Vice- 
Chair  for  the  Lummi  Nation  in  Washington  State. 
I  also  serve  as  the  Title  V  Coordinator  in  my  local 
school  district.  I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  what 
Darlena  Watt-Palmanteer  has  said.  I  am  speak- 
ing in  support  of  this  motion .  We  need  to  reaffirm 
our  tribal  sovereignty  and  our  self-determination 
and  our  treaty  rights.  This  motion  will  strengthen 
our  stand  on  those  treaty  rights,  and  I  call  for  the 
unanimous  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Tonemah  (OK):  I  am  speaking  against 
this  resolution  mainly  because  I  have  a  concern 
that  we  in  Indian  Country  have  no  one  to  turn  to  in 
terms  of  accountability  for  the  kinds  of  things  that 
have  occurred  in  our  programs  for  education  for 
our  kids  -  being  able  to  assure,  for  example,  that 
funding  is  coming  in  the  appropriate  amounts  for 
our  kids,  assuring  that  programs  are  being  imple- 
mented in  the  way  that  was  intended  via  the  laws 
and  rules  and  regulations.  We  have  a  legitimate 
body  with  the  authority  to  do  these  kinds  of 
things.  We  have  a  National  Advisory  Council  - 
good  people  -  but  they  serve  in  an  advisory  role 
to  the  federal  government  in  terms  of  Indian 
education.  And,  like  a  lot  of  advisory  councils,  the 
Federal  government  can  accept  their  advice  or 
reject  their  advice. 

Who  can  we  turn  to  for  help  when  we  see 
that  public  schools,  for  example,  are  misusing 
the  funds  under  Title  V?  Who  can  we  turn  to?  Do 
we  ask  the  administration  to  do  this  for  us?  Do  we 
ask  the  Education  Department  to  regulate  itself? 
Do  we  ask  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
regulate  itself,  and  to  make  these  thirgs  right? 
We've  been  trying  that  for  years.  Who  has  the 
oversight  responsibilities  to  assure  that  our  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  run  the  way  they  are 
supposedtoberun? 

I  am  not  against  tribal  sovereignty  or  the 
erosion  of  trustresponsibility  or  the  dissolution  of 
the  Federal  trust  responsibility  -  I  am  for  that.  I 
am  also  for  calling  for  accountability -- 

Ms.  Bird:  Sir,  time's  up.  You  have  two 
minutes,  and  it's  listed  in  the  rules.  I  apologize.  All 
delegates  are  limited  to  two  minutes  debate  on 
each  of  the  amendments. 
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Mr.  Tonemah:  Okay,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
motion. 

Mr.  Elm  (NY):  I  would  like  to  hear  the  rest  of 
what  Stu  has  to  say  in  support  of  that,  even 
though  I'll  probably  vote  against  it.  I  want  to  hear 
why  this  happened.  So,  I  defer  my  time  back  to 
StuartTonemah. 

Mr.  Tonemah:  Thank  you,  Lloyd.  The  idea 
is  to  -  and  maybe  the  Commission  will  interpret 
this  as  a  different  form  of  an  Independent  Board 
of  Indian  Education.  I  really  don't  care  what  this 
thing  is  called,  but  we  need  some  entity  that 
would  hold  the  Federal  government's  feet  to  the 
fire.  That's  where  I'm  concerned. 

I'm  not  concerned  about  local  tribal  control. 
Let's  do  local  control.  But,  let's  give  the  concept 
some  consideration  because  right  now  the  Con- 
gress, through  their  committees  and  oversight 
committees,  are  not  able  to  do  the  job  to  assure 
that  the  administration  is  implementing  the  laws 
the  way  it's  supposed  to.  There  is  not  enough 
staff  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  or  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  come  out  and  do  the 
monitoring  to  assure  that  we  are  getting  the 
quality  education  that  we  need. 

That's  the  reason  that  I'm  calling  for  some 
form  of  Indian-controlled  entity  to  assure  ac- 
countability for  the  programs  that  serve  our  kids. 
Thankyou. 

Dr.  Demmert  (CA):  In  response,  I  would 
speak  in  support  of  the  motion.  The  point  that  I 
want  to  make  is  after  listening  carefully  to  my 
friend  Stu  Tonemah's  comments,  I  would  say 
that  the  action  that  we  took  this  morning  would 
provide  us  an  entity  for  taking  care  of  precisely 
those  points.  Early  this  morning ,  as  a  part  of  the 
rules,  we  adopted  five  additions.  The  fifth  addi- 
tion, which  I  read,  was  a  proposal  which  we 
adopted  to  recommend  a  congressional  man- 
date for  a  National  Forum  on  Indian  Education 
with  participants  to  be  determined  by  the  tribes. 
And,  that  entity  would  do  precisely  those  things 
that  were  just  pointed  out.  So,  I  would  favor  the 
passage  with  more  than  seventy-five  percent 
majority  of  the  motion,  as  stated. 

I  think,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  that  we  will  have  taken  when  this  is  over  is 
to  seek  the  mandate  for  a  national  forum  -  what 
we  requested,  what  we  approved  was  a  biennual 
national  forum.  And,  just  to  add  one  further  note, 
before  this  conference  is  over,  I  would  like  to  see 
us  pass  the  motion  which  would  identify  mem- 


bers of  a  drafting  committee  so  that  we  could 
build  in  proposed  provisions  that  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  what  we  want  in  the  way  of  a  formula- 
tion of  a  national  forum.  So,  I  speak  in  favor  of  it, 
and  I  think  that  with  our  earlier  action  this  morning 
those  concerns  are  amply  taken  care  of.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Martinez  (NM):  I  strongly  support  1-5, 
and  I  strongly  urge  delegates  to  vote  for  1  -5.  If  we 
create  another  Board  of  Education,  we're  creat- 
ing another  stumbling  block  which  means  we'll 
need  to  cut  through  the  red  tape  again.  Let's 
defeat  this  and  get  on  with  educating  our  Indian 
children;  and,  let's  leave  the  responsibility  at  the 
local  level.  Thankyou. 

Dr.  Swan  (MT):  I  call  for  the  question  and 
the  vote. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Question's  been  called.  All 
those  in  favor  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed, 
"nay."  Motion  carries. 

Mr.  Plume:  Madam  Chair,  that  concludes 
the  report  on  topic  number  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  1  -3  was  tabled.  We  will  take  a  look  at  that 
and  try  to  report  on  that  later  in  the  day  here,  if 
that's  permissible.  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
thank  the  delegates,  and  I  want  to  also  point  out 
all  of  the  steering  committee  members  or  partici- 
pants in  the  sessions  on  topic  one  for  all  of  their 
hard  work,  and  I  thank  them  for  their  efforts  to 
work  cooperatively  in  coming  up  with  some  posi- 
tive input.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Thank  you,  David  and  Randy.  I 
would  also  like  to  remind  the  delegates  that  we  do 
have  a  very  short  time  frame,  and  if  we  could 
keep  our  discussion  as  limited  as  we  can,  I  think 
we  can  move  things  along.  We  have  a  luncheon 
and  then  we  don't  have  much  time  after  that.  Just 
toremindyouofthat. 

Okay,  the  nexttopic,  number  two  -- 

Ms.  Yellowfish  (OK):  Madam  Chair,  I  don't 
know  if  all  delegates  received  the  resolutions. 
They  were  left  out  of  our  section  -  you  do  have 
the  action  plan  there,  but  the  resolutions  are  left 
out. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Has  everybody  received  that? 

Mr.  Shingoltewa  (AZ):  Since  we  don't 
have  the  resolutions,  I  make  a  motion  to  table 
until  the  resolutions  have  arrived  since  we  want 
to  move  right  along. 
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Dr.  Swan:  I  second  that  motion  and  call  for 
thequestion. 

Ms.  Lobert-Edmo  (OR):  I  have  a  point  of 
parliamentary  procedure  in  relation  to  tabling.  It 
is  my  understanding  of  Roberts  Rules  of  Order 
that  when  a  motion  or  issue  is  tabled  without  a 
specific  time  for  it  to  be  brought  back  into  table, 
that  effectively  kills  the  motion  for  deliberation  by 
the  delegation.  It  is  my  understanding  that  if  one 
would  iike  to  postpone  action  on  a  motion,  then 
one  should  say,  "I  move  to  postpone  action  or 
discussion  on  these  items  until  it  can  be  clari- 
fied." So,  I  need  to  get  my  understanding  of  that 
clarified  from  the  parliamentarian. 

Ms.  Bird:  You're  correct.  You  need  give  a 
specific  time  when  that  should  be  brought  up 
again. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Okay,  Madam  Chair, 
then  if  it's  all  right  with  the  parliamentarian,  I 
would  go  ahead  and  make  the  motion  thatthis  will 
be  taken  up  this  afternoon.  Do  I  need  a  specific 
time? 

Ms.  Lankford  (Co-Parlianmentarian):  I 

believe  if  you  just  make  a  motion  in  terms  of 
"postponing"  the  issue  until  later  in  the  day,  that 
will  be  okay. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Okay,  then  later  in  the 
day  upon  receiving  the  resolutions. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Second  by  Bob  Swan.  Any 
further  discussion?  A  question  has  been  called 
for.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying 
"aye."  All  those  opposed, "  nay."  Motion  carries. 

Ms.  Lobert-Edmo:  Madam  Chair,  before 
you  go  on  I  would  like  to  have  the  parliamentarian 
rule  then  on  that  resolution  that  was  tabled  in 
Topic  One,  1  -3.  To  my  understanding,  that  would 
be  a  dead  motion  and  can  not  be  brought  back 
onto  the  floor  without  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Ms.  Lankford:  You  will  have  to  call  for  a 
suspension  on  the  rules  so  we  can  rule  on  that 
since  itwasn't  brought  up  atthe  time. 

Mr.  Numkena  (UT):  I  would  like  a  point  of 
clarification  from  the  parliamentarian  in  hopes 
that  things  will  be  facilitated  to  make  the  pace 
consistent.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  that 
address  a  delegate  who  is  recognized  to  yield  to 
another  person.  And,  2.11  -  and  I'm  not  slam- 
ming my  good  buddy  Stu  here  says,  "No 
person  may  speak  a  second  time  on  an  issue 


until  all  others  who  wish  to  speak  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so."  So,  I  would  like  clarification 
on  that. 

Ms.  Bird:  If  it  is  no*  addressed  in  your  rules 
that  specific  issue,  which  it  is  not  for  something 
like  deferring  time,  we  refer  then  to  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order.  And,  according  to  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  you  can  defer  your  time.  If 
someone  doesn'tdeferyourtime,  then  you  have 
to  wait  until  everyone  else  is  done  speaking 
before  you  can  speak  a  second  time,  according 
to  your  rules. 

Ms.  Dunham  (Ml):  I'm  the  spokesperson 
representing  Topic  Number  Three.  The  first 
thing  i  would  like  to  do  is  apologize  to  the  delega- 
tion because  in  the  package  of  information  you 
received,  you  only  received  half  of  the  work 
efforts  of  Topic  Number  Three's  delegation.  We 
are,  at  the  current  time,  trying  to  print  the  materi- 
als that  you  are  missing  to  disseminate  to  you 
because  every  single  one  of  the  resolutions  that 
we  prepared  had  full  action  plans  attached  to 
them. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Do  you  wish  to  proceed  or  do 
you  want  to  wait  until  you  get  your  information? 

Ms.  Dunham:  We  would  like  to  wait  and 
come  back  to  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  that  Topic  Number  Three  be  postponed. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There  was  a  motion  and  sec- 
ond by  Ivan  Sidney.  Any  discussion?  Question's 
been  called  for.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  "nay."  Motion 
carries. 


Topic  Number 
hoi/Drug-Free  Schools. 


Four:     Safe,  Alco- 


Mr.  LaPlante  (IL):  My  name  is  Vernon 
LaPlante.  I'm  a  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation 
in  Montana,  but  Pm  representing  Illinois  rightnow 
as  a  delegate.  I,  too,  have  to  apologize.  There's 
going  to  be  quite  a  few  changes  in  the  material  as 
it  came  off  the  press.  So,  if  you  bear  with  me,  I'll 
take  you  through  each  oneof  these. 

The  first  one,  Resolution  04-01,  what  we 
ended  up  having  to  do  is  pass  out  an  insert  for 
you.  If  everyone  would  take  a  look  at  Resolution 
04-01,  there  is  a  change.  And,  what  I  will  do  is 
read  this  change  to  you.  On  the  second  page, 
right  at  the  top,  insert  a  word  here:  "WHEREAS, 
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there  exists  minimal  substance  abuse  programs 
for  tribal  and  off-reservation  Indian  communi- 
ties" 

Mr.  Martin  (AZ):  Excuse  me,  but  I  don't 
think  all  of  us  have  the  handout.  Maybe  we  could 
ask  for  a  show  of  hands  to  see  how  many  actually 
got  the  insert  because  I  think  that  there  are  many 
of  us  without  it,  an  d  we  can 't  real  ly  act  on  it. 

Mr.  La  PI  ante:  You  guys  haven't  received 
it?  The  insert  that  came  around  was  04-01, 
04-02?  There  were  about  three  resolutions  that 
were  paperclipped  three  or  four,  and  those 
were  left  out  of  the  material  that  was  in  the  packet 
that  we  got  earlier  today.  So,  does  everybody 
kind  of  see  where  I '  m  at  right  now? 

Ms.  Garcia:  I  understand  that  they're  being 
handed  out,  but  maybe  what  we  should  do  is 
before  we  go  on  with  the  topics  that  we  find  out  if 
your  topics  are  complete  or  not.  And  then  we  can 
go  on  to  those  who  are  complete.  I  think  that 
would  really  speed  things  along,  and  then  we'd 
be  able  to  make  sure  everybody  has  everything 
in  place,  if  you  don 't,  will  you  let  us  know  up  here? 

Mr.  LaPlante:  Okay,  let  me  just  say  this:  We 
have  passed  out  additional  resolutions,  and  they 
should  be  labeled  "04-01,"  "04-02,"  "04-03," 
and  "04-08."  Those  should  be  inserted  with  the 
original  packet  that  you  received  before  we  took 
a  break  this  morning.  I  don't  know  when  I'll  be 
called  back  up  here,  but  when  I  am  those  will  be 
the  materials  that  we  will  look  at.  There  are  some 
changes  that  need  to  be  made  before  anybody 
else  has  any  questions  that  will  be  related  to 
these  resolutions.  So,  I  make  a  motion  that  we 
postpone  this  review  of  the  resolution  on  Topic 
Number  Four. 

Ms.  Garcia:  It  was  seconded  by  Bill  Gollnick 
of  Wisconsin.  Discussion? 

Dr.  Swan:  I  want  to  speak  against  that 
motion  mainly  because  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  we  were  working  in  this  group  on  the  safe, 
alchohol/drug-free  schools,  and  the  facility  con- 
cern got  put  into  this  category,  and  it  was  sepa- 
rated out  during  the  session  yesterday.  And, 
Topic  4,  04-11  is  ready  to  go.  It  deals  with 
facilities  for  public,  BIA-funded  schools  and  con- 
trolled community  colleges.  And,  I  would  like  to 
bring  04-11  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LaPlante:  There  was  this  discussion 
yesterday,  and  it  was  felt  by  some  people  that  the 
question  that  we  have  to  address  in  terms  of 


facility  construction,  maintenance,  rehabilitation 
should  have  been  a  completely  separate  sec- 
tion. The  answer  came  back  to  us  from  our 
facilitator  who  had  gone  to  a  facilitator's  meeting 
that  it  shou  Id  be  included  as  it  was  originally  done 
here.  So,  that's  why  it  has  been  included. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  there's  been  a  call  for  the 
question .  Can  you  repeat  your  motion? 

Mr.  LaPlante:  The  motion  was  to  postpone 
the  review  of  Topic  Number  Four  until  the  packet 
iscomplete. 

Ms.  Garcia:  The  question's  been  called  for. 
All  those  in  favor,  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed, 
signify  by  saying,  "nay."  Motion  carries. 

Topic  Number  Five,  ara  you  complete?  If 
you  're  not  complete,  we're  moving  on. 

Ms.  Youngbird  (ND):  I  have  a  co-presenter 
with  me  -  Patty  Bordeaux-Nelson,  delegate  from 
South  Dakota. 

We  have  nine  resolutions,  and  one  rec- 
ommendation. I'm  going  to  have  Patty  review 
each  one  for  you.  Please  follow  along  with  her, 
and  then  we'll  take  action  afterthat. 

Ms.  Bordeaux-Nelson  (SO):  Okay,  the 
first  one: 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  re- 
viewed the  recommendation:  That  all 
agencies  receiving  federal  dollars  shall 
ensure  equitable  access  to  appropriate 
services  for  all  American  IndiaaAlaska 
Native  students  (on-off  reservation). 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed for  implementation  absent  of  an  ac- 
companying Action  Plan. 

The  second  one  is  "New  Funding  to  Meet 
Comprehensive  Educational  Needs:" 

To  allocate  funding  to  meet  the  com- 
prehensive educational  needs  of  excep- 
tional American  Indian/Alaska  Native  in 
any  educational  setting  including  public, 
Bureau,  private,  and  others,  on-off  res- 
ervation. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed with  the  accompanying  Action  Plan, 
"5-B." 
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"  Culturally  Appropriate  Assessment"  is  our 
nexttopic: 

That  the  Federal  government  shall 
allocate  new  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  culturally  appropriate  as- 
sessment for  American  Indian/Alaska 
Native  (on-off  reservation)  for  all  cate- 
gories of  appropriate  services  and  place- 
ment. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed with  the  accompanying  Action  Plan, 
"5-0." 

The  nexttopic  is "  Training:" 

To  provide  funding  for  training  of  par- 
ents, guardians,  community,  all 
professionals  providing  services  to 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  students 
with  other  special  needs  other  than  those 
identified  in  P.L  94-1 42,  as  amended. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed for  implementation  absent  of  an  ac- 
companying Action  Plan. 

Topic  Number  Five  is "  Research:" 

The  Federal  government  establish 
and  implement  a  program  of  research, 
demonstration,  evaluation,  dissemina- 
tion, to  improve  the  identifica- 
tion/assessment, instruction,  curriculum, 
and  administration  of  programs  for  excep- 
tional infants,  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed with  the  accompanying  Action  Plan, 
"5-E.11 

"Enforce  Existing  Laws  Pertaining  to  Ex- 
ceptional Education :" 

The  existing  legislation  (e.g.  P.L. 
94-142,  P.L  100-297,  and  P.L.  101-477) 
benefiting  exceptional  American  Indi- 
ans/Alaska Natives  with  disabilities  and 
who  are  gifted  and  talented  be  fully 
funded,  implemented  and  enforced  to  en- 
sure that  appropriate  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  being  provided  by  LEAs,  state, 
'  tribal,  BIA,  and  all  other  service  providers. 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed with  the  accompanying  Action  Plan, 
"5-F." 

"Comprehensive  Services:" 

The  tribes,  states,  and  the  Federal 
government  develop  comprehensive 
educational  plans  for  American  Indi- 
ans/Alaska Natives,  unborn  to  adults,  that 
will  include  a  mission  statement,  goals, 
objectives,  action  plans,  and  an  evalu- 
ation process  to  provide  comprehensive, 
quality  services  to  develop  persons  with 
exceptional  needs  into  contributing  mem- 
bers of  their  communities. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed with  the  accompanying  Action  Plan, 
"5-G." 

And  then  also,  under  "Reform  and 
Restructure:" 

That  proposals  related  to  reform, 
restructuring,  and  development  of  alter- 
native educational  programs,  methods, 
techniques,  and  services  address  the  in- 
tegration of  programs  and  services  for 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  with  ex- 
ceptional needs. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed with  the  accompanying  Action  Plan, 
"5-H." 

"Equity  and  Funding  for  BIA  Schools:" 

The  Bl  A-funded  schools  be  funded  at 
levels  not  less  than  other  schools  in  their 
area,  e.g.,  basic  ISEP  allotments  shall  be 
equal  or  greater  than  state  foundations' 
allocations  forthe  same  time  period. 

The  final  one  is  "Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
Research:That  the  Indian  Health  Service  be  di- 
rected to  do  research  and  development  on  an 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  database  on  Fe- 
tal Alcohol  Effects/Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  is  agreed 
to,  with  the  stipulation  that  further  review 
and,  where  necessary,  modifications  be 
made  priorto  its  implementation. 
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Thankyou. 

Ms.  Youngbird:  I  make  a  motion  to  submit 
this  "Exceptional  Education"  packet.  [Second- 
ed]. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There's  been  a  motion  and  it's 
been  seconded .  Is  there  discussion? 

Ms.  Locke:  There's  been  a  typo  on  Resolu- 
tion 5-5  and  5-6.  And  the  Native  Language  Act  is 
101  -477.  So,  it'sjustatypo. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Thank  you.  Question's  been 
called  for.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying, 
"aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying, 
"nay."  Motion  passed. 

Ms.  Youngbird:  Thank  you.  May  I  just 
thank  our  delegates  in  our  session,  and  express 
our  appreciation.  We  had  an  exceptional  group. 
Thankyou. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Thankyou.  Topic  Number  Six, 
are  you  complete  and  ready  to  go? 

Mr.  Demmert  (AK):  Madam  Chair,  before 
we  consider  another  report  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
motion  on  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Delegation.  There 
has  been  concerned  voiced  in  the  Alaska  Native 
community  in  regard  to  the  language  of  various 
legislation.  There  are  Yupik  and  Inupiat  people 
who  do  not  consider  themselves  Indians  al- 
though they  do  qualify  under  Indian  legislation, 
and  also  Aleut  people.  The  term  that  has  been 
widely  accepted  is  "Alaska  Native."  That  has 
been  incorporated  into  much  legislation,  and  our 
directive  from  the  Alaskan  people  in  our  pre- 
White  House  Conference  was  to  request  that 
resolutions  and  recommendations  which  refer- 
ence Indian  people  also  include  the  words  "and 
Alaska  Natives, "  if  that  is  not  already  the  case . 

Group  Five  did  that  very  well,  but  just  in  case 
that  isn't  true  with  other  recommendations  and 
resolutions,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  motion  - 1  don't 
think  it's  a  controversial  on(  .  it's  a  technical  one, 
but  there  Is  that  concern.  On  my  part,  the  Tlinget 
Tribe,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  already  cov- 
ered by  "Indian."  I  don't  have  a  problem.  How- 
ever, our  brothers  in  the  north  and  west  would 
have  to  have  "Alaska  Native"  included. 

So,  I  would  like  to  move  that  resolutions  and 
recommendations  which  reference  Indian  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  educa'ion  services  be  amended 
with  the  words  "and  Alaska  Natives,"  or  the 


appropriate  grammatical  form,  if  they  do  not 
already  include  such  language.  I  offer  that  as  a 
motion. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second?  James 
Negeakfrom  Alaska. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  discussion  on  the  motion? 
Question's  been  called  for.  All  those  in  favor, 
signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  sig- 
nify by  saying,  "nay."  Motion  carries. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa  (AZ):  I'm  representing 
"Readiness  for  School."  In  the  packet  you  will 
see  Resolution  Number  One,  which  covers  the 
area  of  readiness  for  education  to  prepare  our 
students  for  school.  I  have  a  couple  of  correc- 
tions, if  I  may,  at  this  time. 

If  you'll  go  to  Resolution  6-3, 1  am  proposing 
that  we  delete  the  "THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED" with  amendment  to  the  resolution 
saying,  "THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
the  White  House  Conference  Delegates  recom- 
mend that  the  Chief  of  the  American  Indian 
Program  grants  Region  Eleven  of  the  Head  Start 
Bureau  be  staffed  by  an  Indian  or  Alaska  Native. " 

On  Resolution  6-6.  we  would  iike  to  pull  that 
out  because  presently  a  motion  was  made  this 
morning  to  have  that  as  part  of  the  amendments 
on  having  a  follow-up.  With  that,  Madam  Chair,  I 
motion  that  the  resolutions  presented  to  you  be 
approved. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second?  Jane  Wilson 
from  Arizona.  Any  discussion?  Question  has 
beencalledfor. 

Ms.  Bird:  Would  you  please  pay  attention  to 
Rule  2.1 1  (e)  on  "  Debate."  You  understand  that, 
"Debate  on  any  pending  recommendation  or 
motion  shall  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes.  Each 
delegate  can  only  speak  for  two  minutes,  and 
debate  for  and  against  is  going  to  be  7-  minutes . " 
So,  if  somebody  gets  up  and  they're  speaking  in 
support  of  a  motion,  we're  timing  that.  So,  all 
those  people  speaking  in  support  are  limited  in 
time.  Keep  that  in  mind.  We  do  have  a  timer  at  the 
end  who  will  keep  track  of  that. 

Ms.  Winfree  (NC):  On  Resolution  Two,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  correction  or  an  addition. 
Where  it  says,  "Availability  of  funding  for  tribal 
organization  in  urban  areas,"  I  would  like  for  it  to 
read,  "Availability  of  funding  for  tribal  affiliates 
and  members  residing  in  rural  and  urban  areas." 
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Mr,  Shingoitewa:  I  have  no  problem  with 
thatwording. 

Ms,  Garcia:  Question's  been  called  for. 
Any  other  discussion?  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  op- 
posed, signify  by  saying,  "nay,"  Motion  carries. 
Thankyou. 

Topic  Number  Seven,  "Native  Languages 
and  Culture, "  are  you  complete  and  prepared? 

Dr,  Demmert  (CA):  We  have  Topic  Seven. 
My  co-chair  is  Wilma  Mankiller  from  Oklahoma, 
and  I  will  present  the  information,  and  we'll  see 
what  happens. 

Mr.  Elm  (NY):  Point  of  information,  please, 

Ms.  Garcia:  Sure. 

Mr.  Eim:  Like  what  our  brothers  did  from 
Alaska,  I'm  going  to  make  a  motion  that  wherever 
the  term  "urban"  shows  up  in  these  resolutions 
that  the  term  "rural"  also  be  added.  So,  I  move 
that  wherever  "urban"  shows  up,  "rural"  is  also 
added. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There  was  a  second  by  Donna 
Rhodes  from  Oklahoma,  Any  discussion.  Ques- 
tion's been  called  for.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye,"  All  those  op- 
posed, signify  by  saying,nnay."  Motion  carries. 

Dr.  Demmert:  Resolution  7-1 : 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  hereby 
requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  strength- 
en and  increase  support  for  the  language 
and  culture  of  the  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  by  the  following  actions: 

1.  Amend  S.2044  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  amending  Title  VII,  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  3001 )  to  include  a  new  chap- 
ter for  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  bilingual  education. 

(A)  Ensure  the  strengthening,  pres- 
ervation, and  revival  of  native 
languages  and  cultures  to  permit 
students  to  learn  their  tribal  lan- 
guage as  a  first  or  second  lan- 
guage. 


(B)  Encourage  opportunities  to 
develop  partnerships  (in  pro- 
grams funded  by  S.2044)  be- 
tween schools.  parents, 
universities,  andtribes, 

(C)  Provide  for  long-term  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  new 
chapter. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  will  be  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
programs,  conduct  research  (in- 
cluding heuristic,  anthropologi- 
cal, ethnographic,  qualitative, 
quantitative  research)  that 
would  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  language  develop- 
ment and  to  identify  exemplary 
models  for  other  groups. 

(D)  Native  language  teachers  must 
meet  competency  requirements 
established  by  tribes.  These 
standards  may  be  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  advice  of 
language  experts  of  the  tribes, 
and  universities  that  are  respon- 
sible for  teach  training  pro- 
grams. 

Do  you  want  to  read  that,  Wiln  a.  from  vour 
old  draft.  I  think  there's  a  mistake  here. 

Ms.  Mankiller  (OK):  Dr.  Demmert,  I  think 
the  original  one  says  essentially  the  same  thing: 
"Native  language  teacher  competence  must 
meet  competency  requirements  established  by 
the  tribes.  These  standards  may  be  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  advice  of  language  experts 
of  thetribes,  and  universities. , ."  etc. 

Dr.  Demmert:  Thankyou.  Wilma,  [Continu- 
ing]. 

(E)  Allow  for  program  development 
based  on  successful  education 
programs  as  well  as  new  models 
that  are  innovative  and  explore 
newtheories  on  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  language  development, 
including  emersion  programs. 
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THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendations  be 
adopted  with  the  accompanying  Action 
Plan  for  Resolution  Number  One  --  Native 
Language  and  Culture. 

Resolution  7-2: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, that  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Indian  Education  hereby 
requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  strength- 
en and  increase  support  for  the  language 
and  culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
ka Natives  by  thefollowing  actions: 

1.     Amend  Senate  Bill  2044  to  provide 
forthe: 

(A)  Inclusion  of  "Language,  Liter- 
acy, and  Culture"  in  the  Title; 
and  useof  the  terminology "  Lan- 
guage/Culture" throughout  the 
Act. 

(B)  Development  of  curricula  for 
Language/Culture,  together 
with  appropriation  levels  which 
enable  the  restoration  of  lost  lan- 
guages; and  an  overall  appropri- 
ation of  $200  million  for 
language,  literacy,  and  culture, 
including  model  programs. 

(C)  Development  of  language  liter- 
acy and  culture  certification 
standards  by  tribal  govern- 
ments, recognition  of  such  cer- 
tification by  SEAs  and 
accrediting  institutions;  and,  ap- 
propriation levels  which  enable 
full  implementation  of  the  stan- 
dards. 

(D)  Establishment  of  course  credit 
for  native  language  classes  at 
institutions  of  higher  education 
by  students  who  demonstrate  lit- 
eracy and  proficiency  in  native 
languages. 

(E)  Inclusion  of  American  Indian  his- 
tory and  culture  as  a  require- 
ment for  teacher  certification  of 
all  teachers. 


(F)  Availability  of  appropriated 
funds  to  Indian  tribes  and  or- 
ganizations, including  urban  and 
rural  Indian  organizations,  for  In- 
dian language  and  culture. 

(G)  Allow  American  Indian  and  Alas- 
ka Native  tribes  to  assume  total 
responsibility  for  their  education 
programs. 

(H)  Require  state  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  that  receive  fed- 
eral funds  to  include  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  history  into 
thecorecurriculum. 

2.  Require  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  collaborate  with  the  Senate 
on  S.2044  to  include  the  recommen- 
dations heretofore  setforth. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendations  be 
adopted  with  the  accompanying  Action 
Plan  for  Resolution  Two  --  Native  Lan- 
guage and  Culture. 

Ms.  Mankiller:  Dr.  Demmert,  one  little 
phrase  that  was  left  out  in  Section  Two,  that  was 
"To  require  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Indian 
Education  or  Office  of  Indian  Education  to  col- 
laborate." 

Dr.  Demmert: " Require  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to 
collaborate."  Thankyou  for  that  correction. 

Resolution  7-3.  I'll  just  skip  the  "Therefore, 
be  it  resolved,"  and  move  on  to: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RE- 
SOLVED, that  all  Indian  education  monies 
be  exempt  from  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act,  and  that  this  recommenda- 
tion be  adopted  with  the  accompanying 
Action  Plan  for  Resolution  7-3. 

Resolution  7-4: 

1 .  Require  that  the  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs enforce  legislative  requirements 
for  parental  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning, implementation,  and  evaluation 
of  programs  under  Title  V,  Subpart  1 , 
P.L.  81-874  and  under  the  Johnson- 
O'MalleyAct. 
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2.  That  sign-off  parent  committee  au- 
thority be  required  to  be  limited  to  the 
authorized  chairperson  of  the  parent 
committee  in  Title  V,  Subpart  1 ,  P.L. 
81-874  and  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
grams. 

3.  That  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
establish  grievance  procedures  for 
grantees  and  parent  committees. 

4.  That  local  education  agencies  be  ac- 
countable to  the  parent  committee. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendations  be 
adopted  with  the  accompanying  Action 
Plan  for  Resolution  4  -  Native  Language 
and  Culture. 

Resolution  7-5: 

Thatthe  Federal  Government  establish  and 
provide  adequate  funding  for  native  languages, 
literacy  and  cultural  programs  for  American  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  as  one  of  the  nation's 
highest  priorities. 

Resolution  7-6: 

Immediately  implement  the  Indian  Nations 
At  Risk  Task  Force  Recommendations,  includ- 
ing those  specifically  related  to  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  language,  literacy,  culture 
evaluation,  research,  and  accountability. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed for  implementation  absent  of  any  ac- 
companying Action  Plan. 

Resolution  7-7: 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have 
reviewed  Recommendation: 

All  funds  appropriated  for  Indian  edu- 
cation must  have  provisions  for  Indian 
control  and  accountability. 

And  that  would  be  for  "Indian  and  Alaska 
Native."  Those  were  the  resolutions  that  the 
committee  passed  upon,  and  we  would  take  a 
motion  to  adopt  those. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Robert  Kinney  from  California 
has  made  a  motion.  Seconded  from  the  delegate 
from  Wisconsin.  Any  discussion? 


Question:  Madam  Chair,  I  just  want  a  clari- 
fication. On  Resolution  7-6,  "Immediately  imple- 
ment the  Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Task  Force 
recommendations.  .  ."  -  on  the  first  set  of  rec- 
ommendations we  voted  against  the  JOM 
funding;  so,  that's  in  contradiction  to  that,  what 
we  just  voted  against.  Can  we  have  a  clarification 
of  that. 

Dr.  Demmert:  I  don't  understand  what  you 
are  saying. 

Questioner:  It  says,  "Immediately  imple- 
ment the  Indian  Nations  At  Risk  Task  Force 
Recommendations. . .." 

Dr.  Demmert:  Yes,  especially  as  they  deal 
with  those  five  points  that  we  made. 

Questioner:  Okay,  can  we  clarify  that  just 
tol.mitittothis. 

Dr.  Demmert:  Sure. 

Mr.  Hatch  (Ml):  On  Resolution  7-4,  a  point 
of  clarification.  I  don't  know  if  it  can  be  contained 
in  this  resolution  or  not,  but  I  agree  on  enforcing 
OlE,  enforcing  the  parental  contributions  to  the 
planning  and  operation  and  evaluation,  but  also 
ask  if  it  could  be  added  that  a  tribal  voice  be 
allowed  on  a  Title  V  committee.  As  the  legislation 
is  currently  written,  there  is  not  a  seat  for  a  tribal 
designate. 

Dr.  Demmert:  I  think  that  might  cause  some 
debate.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  appropriate  time  to 
conclude  that  specific  language  would  be  when 
the  legislation  is  being  re-drafted.  And,  it  will  be 
re-drafted  over  the  next  year  with  ample  time  to 
include  those  kinds  of  specific  concerns. 

Ms.  Bird:  Fm  going  to  rule  that  your  idea 
there  is  beyond  this  question.  It  is  a  substantial 
change  to  the  motion  on  the  floor,  so  we  can 
entertain  that  later.  There  is  a  motion  on  the  floor 
atthistime. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa  (AZ):  On  Resolution  7-7, 1 
would  like  to  see  if  it's  possible  to  do  an  insertion. 
On  the  "WHEREAS,"  it  says  "All  funds 
appropriated  for  Indian  education  must  have 
provisions  for  Indian  control . . ."  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  just  for  the  "appropriate  language  assess- 
ment and  accountability."  I  think  these  states 
also  need  to  pay  attention,  rather  than  to  just  put 
language  in  there  that  they  also  need  to  help  in 
making  sure  it's  effective  as  they  work  through 
theprocess.  So,  I  would  recommendthat. 
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Dr.  Demmert:  Thank  you.  I  don't  think  our 
group  would  oppose  that  because  we  did  include 
that  in  a  couple  of  other  places. 

Ms.  Salinas  (MN):  On  Resolution  7-2,  I 
have  a  question  of  clarification  with  regard  to 
Item  "G"  which  says,  "Allow  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  tribes  to  assume  total  respon- 
sibilityfortheireducation programs."  Priortothat 
it  talks  about  in  "F"  making  the  availability  of 
appropriate  funds  for  urban  Indian  organizations 
as  well.  I'm  wondering  if  the  amendment  would 
be  acceptable  to  you  which  would  say,  "Allow 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  Tribes  in  urban 
Indian  communities'  to  assume  responsibility  for 
theirlanguageand  culture  programs." 

Dr.  Demmert:  Our  use  of  the  term  "Ameri- 
can Indian/ Alaska  Native"  is  very  broad  and  does 
include  that. 

Ms.  Salinas:  But  "tribes"  is  inserted  after 
"Alaska  Native." 

Dr.  Demmert:  Yes.  "American  Indian"  is 
one  term,  and  "Alaska  Native  tribes"  is  another. 
That's  the  way  it  reads. 

Ms.  Bird:  Are  you  making  a  motion,  then,  to 
go  ahead  and  amend  that  provision? 

Ms.  Salinas:  I  would  like  to  amend  the 
provision  so  that  it  clearly  states  that  urban  Indian 
communities  also  would  have  control  of  their 
programs. 

Dr.  Demmert:  I  do  have  a  suggestion.  I  think 
that  our  typist  might  have  included  "tribes"  in 
there  inadvertently,  and  it  should  have  read  if  I 
remember  correctly  -  "Allow  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  to  assume  total  responsibility 
fortheireducation  programs." 

Ms.  Salinas:  I  would  accept  that  if  "tribes" 
is  deleted. 

Dr.  Demmert:  Because  it  would  include 
both. 

Ma.  Salinas:  Yes. 

Dr.  Demmert:  Yes.  Is  there  an  opposition  to 
that  by  our  committee?  None?  All  right. 

Ms.  Bird:  That  motion  is  considered 
rescinded  then. 

Observer:  Madam  Chair,  would  the  chair 
recognize  an  observer? 


Ms.  Garcia:  Our  rules  say  that  we  cannot 
recognize  an  observer  Any  otherdiscussion? 

Mr.  D.  Demmert  (AK):  On  Resolution  7-3, 1 
would  like  to  add  first  that  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
good  resolution,  but  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  on  the  copies  that  we  received  on  the  sec- 
ond page  under  Item  "A,"  there  is  language  that 
is  written  in,  and  the  typed  language  crossed  out. 
Actually,  the  written-in  language  is  grammati- 
cally incorrect,  and  either  form  contains  some 
redundancies.  I  would  like  to  suggest  language 
that  I  think  would  be  much  more  direct  and  to  the 
point. 

There  is  reference  to  the  "special  relation- 
ship," which  I  don'tthinkis  really  needed  here.  It 
is  pretty  well  accepted  with  the  people  that  we'll 
be  talking  with.  What  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  on 
the  second  page,  cross  out  after  the  word  "by," 
the  words,  "the  following  action;"  cross  out  the 
next  two  lines,  and  the  next  line  to  the  word 
"exempting."  "THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, that  Congress  [and  cross  out  to' 
before  strengthen1]  we  request  that  the  U.S. 
President  and  the  Congress  strengthen  and  in- 
crease support  for  the  language  and  culture  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  by . . ."  and 
then  skip  down  to  "exempting  all  Indian  educa- 
tion monies  from  the  requirements  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act."  I  think  that  con- 
tains the  intent  without  diminishing  it  in  any  way; 
and  I  think  it  clarifies  it  and  gets  to  the  point.  I 
would  like toofferthatas just  .^technical  amend- 
ment. 

Dr.  Demmert:  Okay,  will  you  repeat  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  D.  Demmert:  7-3.  On  thesecond  page. 

.  .  .  RESOLVED,  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
request  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  strengthen 
and  increase  supportforthe  language  and 
culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  by  the  following  actions: 

A.  Whereas,  a  special  relationship  ex- 
ists between  the  federal  government 
and  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives; and,  whereas,  there  is  a  na- 
tional crisis  in  Indian  education 
exempting  all  Indian  education  mon- 
ies from  the  requirements  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 
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With  the  crossing  out,  as  I  said  it  is  gram- 
matically incorrect,  and  I  think  that  the  reference 
to  the  special  relationship  doesn't  "strengthen" 
the  proposal  in  any  way;  and,  what  I  suggested 
was  crossing  out  the  word  "to"  in  the  top  line,  "to 
strengthen"  - " . .  .that  U.S.  Congress  strength- 
en and  increase  support  for  the  language  and 
culture  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
by  .  .  ."  and  skip  down  to  "exempting"  ...  by 
exempting  all  Indian  education  monies  from  the 
requirements  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act." 

Dr.  Demmert:  You're  throwing  in  that  last 
pieceasan  addition? 

Mr.  Demmert:  No,  I'm  reading  directly  from 
what  I  have  here. 

Dr.  Demmert:  I  understand  what  he  is  say- 
ing now,  and  what  Dennis  is  suggesting  is  that  we 
scratch  two  of  the  whereas's  that  are  listed  in 
your  paragraph,  and  that  we  have  moved  to  tho 
front  where  the  asterisks  are;  and,  that  we  leave 
thatpiecethatsays  - 

Ms.  Cornelius  (WI):  I  would  like  to  speak 
against  eliminating  what  has  just  been  suggest- 
ed. I  think  that  the  government  needs  to  be 
reminded  at  every  instance  that  they  have  a 
spscial  relationship  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
people.  I  think,  also,  that  we  need  to  emphasize 
that  Indian  education  is  in  acrisis. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Ma'am,  are  you  speaking 
againstthe  main  motion  orjust  that  language  that 
was- 

Ms.  Cornelius:  Just  the  proposal  -- 1  want  to 
change  thelanguage. 

Ms.  Manklller:  I  want  to  make  sure  that  it's 
understood  that  I  am  for  the  main  motion;  I  also 
ag  ree  with  her  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  alteration 
of  that. 

I  have  a  couple  of  clarifications  that  I  need  to 
bring  to  Dr.  Demmert.  One  is  that  we  talked  in  our 
committee  about  -  and  these  are  just  things  that 
should  be  put  down  somewhere  -  that  we  want- 
ed the  funds  to  be  dispersed  or  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education  and  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Education.  That  should  be  clear,  and 
that's  not  on  any  of  these  resolutions.  And  then 
secondly,  if  there's  an  Office  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion and  a  Bilingual  Education  Office  in  general, 
there  should  be  one  office  separate  for  tribal 


people  because  we  sort  of  get  lost  in  the  crowd 
with  all  the  other  people.  Those  things  are  things 
we  agreed  upon  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  D.  Demmert:  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
-  and  I  don't  have  any  objection  to  including  that 
somewhere  in  there  -  but  as  a  point  of  order  I 
would  point  out,  that  the  resolutions  in  the  copy 
that  we  have,  there  are  "Whereas"  clauses  in  the 
resolution  clause.  They  should  be  moved  into 
the  "Whereas"  section;  and,  if  there  is  adesireto 
have  those  statements  made,  I  would  suggest 
that  as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  procedure  that 
they  be  incorporated  into  the  "Whereas" 
clauses  rather  than  into  the  resolution  clause. 

If  that's  appropriate,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
"Whereas"  clauses  currently  appearing  in  the 
resolution  section  be  moved  to  the  "Whereas" 
section. 

Dr.  Demmert:  Yes,  we've  done  that,  Den- 
nis, and  you'll  notice  that  I  have  an  asterisk  with  a 
"  1 11  and  an  asterisk  with  a  "2"  to  show  that  those 
"Whereas"  clauses  were  moved  to  the  proper 
section.  I  have  a  clean  copy.  Would  you  like  me  to 
read  it  as  it  has  been  cleaned? 

Ms.  Garcia:  Question's  been  called  for. 
This  is  a  main  motion  that  we'll  be  taking  a  vote 
on.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All 
those  opposed,  signify  by  saying,  "nay."  Motion 
carries. 

Ms.  Arkeketa  (TX):  I  have  a  resolution  from 
this  committee  also.  It's  Resolution  7-8  that  was 
left  out.  Does  everybody  have  a  copy  of  that?  I 
passed  out  all  the  copies  I  had. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Before  you  go  on  -  if  there  is 
additional  information  that  is  given  out,  may  we 
please  have  a  copy  given  to  the  recorder  for  the 
record. 

Ma'am,  before  you  go  on  I  don't  think 
everybody  has  a  copy  of  it.  Maybe  what  we  can 
do,  since  we  have  a  schedule  to  keep,  is  have  it 
brought  up  afterthe  recess. 

Mr.  Shlngoitewa:  Madam  Chair,  point  of 
order.  I  was  assuming  that  Seven  had  been 
completed  and  that  the  motion  was  made  to 
complete  the  process.  I  would  then  think  that  a 
point  of  order  is  made  that  if  this  is  to  be  brought 
up  it  would  be  brought  up  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 
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Ms.  Bird:  Is  this  an  addition  to  the  topic  that 
was  just  covered? 


One  last  detail  -  we  do  have  a  permit  from 
the  Park  Service  to  hold  this  rally. 


Ms.Arkeketa:  Yes,  under  "Cultural." 

Ms.  Bird:  Why  was  it  not  included?  Bill? 

Dr.  Demmert:  Would  you  like  me  to  explain 
our  action  on  this  addition? 

Ms.  Bird:  Yes,  please. 

Dr.  Demmert:  We  ran  out  of  time.  The 
material  had  to  be  handed  in,  and  so  the  commit- 
tee elected  to  recommend  that  it  be  introduced. 
That  was  the  action  that  we  took.  We  did  not 
include  it  in  the  packet  because  we  did  not  take 
an  action  on  it  other  than  that. 

Ms.  Bird:  Do  all  delegates  have  a  copy  of 
that?  7-8  in  your  packets  -  is  thatthe  resolution? 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Again,  Madam  Chair, 
point  of  order  that  since  it  was  not  part  of  the 
packet  that  it  can  be  introduced  later  on -in  the 
proceedings.  Motion  to  postpone. 

Ms.  Garcia:  is  there  a  second?  Sandra 
Kawanhaptewa  Dixon  from  California. 

There  was  a  motion  and  second  to  postpone 
the  item.  Question's  been  called  for.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All 
those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion 
carries. 

Ms.  Bird:  We  need  to  remind  you  that  we 
must  keep  our  quorum  to  conduct  business  this 
afternoon.  There  are  two  hundred  thirty-four 
delegates.  We've  only  had  one  hundred  eighty- 
seven  voting  so  our  quorum  is  set  at  one  hundred 
eighty-seven.  Although  the  rules  say  simple  ma- 
jority, which  is  only  one  hundred  seventeen,  we 
have  started  out  with  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
eighty-seven  and  we  would  like  to  keep  that. 
Please  keep  that  in  mind  for  after  lunch. 

[Lunch]. 

Delegate:  The  state  delegations  from  Mon- 
tana, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska  invite  other  state  delegations  to  a 
rally  today  on  the  sidewalk  adjacent  to  the  White 
House  near  Lafayette  Park  at  6:00  p.m.  We 
intend  to  send  a  very  clear  and  urgent  message 
about  the  needs  for  Indian  education  in  this 
country  to  President  Bush.  We  hope  thatyou  join 
us.Thankyou. 


Ms.  Garcia:  I  would  like  to  personally  thank 
the  Navajo  Nation  for  the  beautiful  blanket.  It  is  an 
honorforme. 

Topic  Number  Eight  is  it  prepared  and 
complete?  Are  you  here?  That  is  "Structure  for 
Schools." 

Have  all  the  delegates  signed  in  that  didn't 
sign  in  this  morning?  If  you  haven't,  we  would  like 
for  you  to  come  and  sign  in  on  the  sheet  up  here 
atthe  table. 

Nobody  here  to  respond  to  Number  Eight? 
Okay,  we'll  move  on  to  Topic  Number  Nine, 
"HigherEducation." 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  We  need  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  postpone  Topic  Number  Eight  until  they 
are  ready. 

Ms.  Garcia:  We'll  let  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  I  so  move. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Thank  you.  Second  the  mo- 
tion. Any  discussion?  Question  called  for. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Since  the  presenters  for 
Eight  are  not  here  I  make  the  motion  to  postpone 
until  suchtime  they  are  ready  to  present. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Sandra  Kawanhaptewa  Dixon 
from  California  has  seconded  the  motion.  Ques- 
tion's been  called.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  Ail  those  opposed,  signify  by  say- 
ing, "nay."  Motion  carries. 

Okay,  we'll  go  on  to  the  next  topic,  Topic 
Number  Nine,  "Higher  Education."  Are  you  pre- 
pared? Is  it  complete? 

Ms.  Davis  (ND):  I'm  from  Turtle  Mountain 
Reservation.  Good  Afternoon.  I'm  presenting 
Topic  Number  Nine  which  is  "Higher  Educa- 
tion." 

We  had  thirty-one  resolutions,  and  if  we 
tried  to  go  through  all  of  them  we  would  really  be 
here  a  long  time.  What  1  want  to  do  is  give  you  a 
summary  of  those  resolutions,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  some  of  you  out  there  who  have  ques- 
tions about  some  of  the  information  that  is  con- 
tained within  some  of  the  resolutions,  and  we  can 
getto  those  in  the  discussion. 
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The  broad  categories  that  we  discussed 
were  student  aid;  and  here  we  talked  about 
post-secondary  education  for  Indian/ Alaska  Na- 
tive students,  and  that  it  should  be  an  entitle- 
ment; student  aid  should  not  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  BIA  education  grants;  proposals  to 
increase  student  financial  assistance;  and  we 
have  a  resolution  opposing  the  practice  of  col- 
leges that  allow  student  self-identification  as  a 
sole  criteria  for  Indian  status. 

For  tribal  colleges,  we  had  several  resolu- 
tions regarding  the  tribal  community  colleges, 
including  funding  at  the  legally  authorized  level 
for  the  existing  colleges  and  increased  funding 
for  any  new  tribal  colleges;  also,  support  estab- 
lishing developmentcenters  at  the  colleges,  and 
the  issuance  of  an  executive  order  requiring 
agency-wide  support  for  the  tribal  colleges. 

Access:  we  proposed  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  increase  tribal  access  to  various  pro- 
grams, including  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
Vocational  Education  Act,  and  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

Professional  development:  we  have  pro- 
posals that  the  number  of  Indian/Alaska  Native 
educational  and  health  professionals  be  in- 
creased. We  also  have  proposals  requiring  fac- 
ulty, teachers  to  take  courses  in  tribal  history, 
culture  and  language. 

Research:  we  propose  a  research  initiative 
through  the  Department  of  Education  which  will 
use  native  scholars  to  address  tribal  needs.  The 
results  of  which  will  be  disseminated  widely  to 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations. 

Curricula:  we  have  proposals  calling  for 
more  developmentof  tribal  histories  and  relevant 
curricula,  including  native  language  curriculum. 
We  have  proposed  increased  support  for  tribal 
learning  centers  to  promote  cultural  and  historic 
preservation. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  we  accept 
the  thirty-one  resolutions  as  they  are  presented 
in  your  packets. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second  to  the  mo- 
tion? Any  discussion? 

There  is  second  by  Ross  Swimmer.  Discus- 
sion? Yes? 


Ms.  Lobert-Edmo  (OR):  I  would  like  to 
discuss  Resolution  T9-2  pertaining  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  standardized  tests  which  eliminate  pro- 
spective teachers. 

I  had  the  experience  last  year  of  chairing  a 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Minority  Teacher 
Work  Force.  Part  of  the  charge  of  the  task  force 
was  to  find  ways  of  increasing  minority  teachers 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  One  of  those  ways  was  to 
eliminate  the  teachers'  CBS  Test.  California 
Basic  Skills  is  given  to  all  students  who  enter  into 
schools  of  education  and  before  they  can  re- 
ceive their  license  to  teach. 

We  were  successful  in  eliminating  the  test 
by  an  order  through  our  Teachers  Standards  and 
Practice  Commission,  which  is  our  certification 
agency  in  our  state.  After  we  did  this,  we  had  a 
one  hundred  and  eighty-day  rule  by  which  time 
the  state  would  re-evaluate  this  order.  We  had 
such  intense  lobbying  from  the  legislature,  the 
public  and  the  governor  to  reinstate  the  CBS 
Test,  and  we  learned  that,  politically,  legislatures 
and  the  public  want  to  know  that  those  teachers 
that  are  in  their  schools  are  capable  of  passing 
basic  skills. 

So,  if  this  resolution  is  to  become  a  reality 
there  must  be  some  other  way  to  certify,  or  the 
use  of  alternative  testing  mechanisms  language 
that  should  be  put  into  a  resolution  such  as  this,  if 
it  is  to  have  any  chance  atall  in  the  various  states. 

Ms.  Bird:  Could  you  please  tell  us  if  you  are 
in  support  or  against.  We  need  to  have  that  for 
time. 

Ms.  Lobert-Edmo:  I  am  speaking  against 
that  resolution. 

Ms.  Carter  (NC):  For  Resolution  T9-14,  the 
last  paragraph  on  that  page,  I  would  like  to  strike  a 
word,  make  an  insertion  and  an  addition.  I'll  read: 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  strongly  recommends  that 
colleges  and  universities  establish  articu- 
lation agreements  with  high  schools 
which  would  furnish  general  education 
requirements  to  potential  students  and 
lend  expertise  to  K-1 2  programs .... 

I  would  like  to  strike  "on  reservations"  and 
insert "...  in  Indian  Country  and  urban  Indian 
communities  and  TCCs,"  and  add,  "...  and 
other  post-secondary  institutions  supported  by 
tribal  resolution." 
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Ms.  Bird:  Are  you  making  a  motion  then  to 
amend  that  provision? 

Ms.  Carter:  Yes, 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second?  Second 
from  California.  Is  there  any  discussion  on  that 
particular  portion  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Shlngoltewa:  On  T9-14  that  you  are 
talking  about,  if  you  will  look  at  that  resolution  a  lot 
of  that  information  is  contained  in  T9-25. 1  would 
like  to  offer  another  amendment  depending  on 
what  you  feel  is  appropriate.  If  you  look  at  T9-25, 
that  type  of  language,  it  talks  quite  a  bit  of  that.  I 
would  like  another  different  amendment  to  T9-1 4 
which  expands- 

Ms.  Bird:  Out  of  order.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment and  we  need  to  vote  on  that  first. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  other  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  There  is  a  call  to  read  the  amend- 
ment again. 

Ms.  Carter: 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  strongly  recom- 
mends that  colleges  and  universities 
establish  articulation  agreements 
with  high  schools  which  would  fur- 
nish general  education  requirements 
to  potential  students,  and  lend  exper- 
tise to  K- 12  programs  in  Indian  Coun- 
try and  urban  Indian  communities  and 
TCCs,  and  other  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions supported  by  tribal  resolu- 
tion. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  there  was  a  motion  and 
second.  Question's  been  called.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by  saying M aye." 
All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Mo- 
tion carries. 

Mr.  May  (CA):  I  have  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  Number  T9-15.  Basically  what 
happened  is  that  we  got  just  the  first  part  printed 
outandwedidn'tgettherestof  it.  So,  I  would  like 
to  read  the  rest  of  it. 

This  is  the  only  provision  that  we  have  that  I 
can  see  so  far  in  our  resolutions  that  deal  with  the 
use  of  technology  for  our  educational  systems, 
and  I  think  we  really  need  to  be  able  to  get  right  in 
there  andmakesurethattheydon'tforgetus.  We 
sometimes  get  at  the  end  in  terms  of  getting 


funding  for  networking,  telecommunications, 
computers  and  so  on.  I  would  like  to  read  this  real 
quickly. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  strongly  recom- 
mends that  appropriate  federal 
agencies  launch  a  major  initiative  to 
support  implementation  of  the  latest 
information  technology  for  higher 
education  in  Indian  communities,  and 
in  academic  programs  for  American 
Indians/Alaska  Natives,  specifically, 

A.  That  the  appropriate  federal  govern- 
ment agencies  immediately  deter- 
mine and  implement  advanced 
technology  that  delivers  post-secon- 
dary education  successfully  to  Indian 
communities  and  programs. 

B.  That  grants  be  made  available  by  the 
federal  government  to  Native  Ameri- 
can communities  and  educational 
programs  for  the  purchase  of  high 
technology  equipment  and  computer 
hardware  and  software  to  support  lo- 
cal higher  education. 

C.  That  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
provide  technical  training  for  Indian 
higher  education  staff  to  adapt  and 
develop  more  appropriate  and  a 
greater  number  of  technical  tools  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  Indian 
students  and  faculty. 

D.  That  Congress  appropriate  funds 
and  amend  the  appropriate  statutes 
to  provide fortelecommunicationsfor 
Indian  communities  and  higher  edu- 
cation programs,  including  access  to 
the  National  Research  and  Education 
Network, 

That  was  just  recently  enacted,  and  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  included  there. 

E.  That  federal  and  tribal  programs  pro- 
vide support  to  organizations  active 
in  the  areas  of  cultural  and  historical 
preservation. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  we  amend 
that  particular  resolution  to  include  this. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Where  is  a  second?  Massa- 
chusetts. Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment? Question's  been  called?  All  those  in  favor 
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of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those 
opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion  car- 
ries. 

Mr.  Coser  (OK):  I  would  like  to  make  refer- 
ence to  Resolution  T9-10  and  secondary 
recommendations.  Spokesperson  Davis  made 
reference  to  increased  funding  seeking  to  estab- 
lish new  tribal  community  colleges,  and  I  do  not 
find  that  in  that  recommendation  Number  One.  I 
would  tike  Number  One  to  be  specific  other  than 
to  use  "resources,"  or  in  addition  to  that.  I  feel 
that  it  should  read: 

That  the  Executive  Branch  provide 
increased  funding,  resources,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  feasibility  studies  for 
tribal  communities  seeking  to  establish 
tribal  community  colleges. 

The  motion  is  to  amend  Number  One  of 
these  secondary  recommendations  to  include 
"increased  funding." 

Ms.  Garcia:  There's  a  second  by  Wilma 
Mankiller  from  Oklahoma.  Any  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  Question's  been  called.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by  saying 
"aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying 
"nay."  Motion  carries. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Going  back  to  T9-15, 
there  is  just  a  small  thing  on  a  "Whereas"  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  be  amended,  and  further  reason 
for  it  is  that  I  believe  although  we're  talking  about 
higher  education,  there  is  a  need  for  continuity 
when  it  comes  to  technology  through  the  school 
system.  We  are  asking  for  an  insertion,  and  it 
would  be  on  a  "Whereas"  where  it  says, 
"WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  reviewed  Rec- 
ommendation," and  if  you  will  proceed  down 
there  to  "  . . .  launch  a  major  initiative  to  support 
implementation  of  the  latest  information  technol- 
ogy for  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation in  American  Indian/  Alaska  Native 
communities  . . .."  This  would  not  only  help  our 
education,  but  it  would  support  the  system  within 
thetotal educational  program. 

I  make  a  motion  that  we  make  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second?  Second 
from  the  delegate  from  Wisconsin.  Any  discus- 
sion on  the  amendment. 


Mr.  May  (CA):  Just  one  quick  adjustment.  I 
also  mentioned  on  the  part  that  I  read,  "higher 
education,"  and  we  may  want  to  re-look  at  that, 
because  that  doesn't  talk  about  that.  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  any  other  place  in  any  other  resolu- 
tions that  deal  with  the  K-1 2. 1  don't  know  wheth- 
er we  need  a  separate  resolution  to  deal  with 
K-1 2,  or  we  need  to  incorporate  it  into  this  resolu- 
tion even  though  we  were  specifically  dealing 
with  highereducation. 

Ms.  Bird:  If  it's  a  contradictory  motion  to  the 
amendment  that's  already  been  passed  on 
T9-15,  then  we  would  need  aseparate  resolution 
for  that  -  if  you  considerit  to  be  contradictory. 

Mr.  May:  No,  I  don't  consider  it  to  be  con- 
tradictory. I  think  that  we  need  to  make  amend- 
ments  to  the  amendment  as  well  as  to  the 
language  that  he  had  mentioned.  He  had  men- 
tioned that  where  we  say  "highereducation,"  we 
should  also  deal  with  education  generally.  Per- 
haps we  should -- 

Ms.  Bird:  Okay,  let's  go  ahead  and  handle 
this  amendment,  and  then  come  back  and  do  a 
clarification  on  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  May:  The  other  thing  is  that  we  could 
maybe  make  a  parallel  one  that  might  make  it 
even  stronger-  take  this  one  and  make  a  parallel 
resolutionforK-12. 

Ms.  Bird:lt'suptoyou. 

Mr.  May:  I  don't  know  how  we  would  word 
that,  butcan  I  makeanother  motion  on  that? 

Ms.  Bird:  We  do  have  this  motion  on  the 
floor  that  we  need  to  deal  with,  and  then  we'll 
come  back  and -- 

Mr.  May:  Well,  I  would  see  this  as  a  friendly 
amendmenttohis. 

Ms.  Bird:  Right,  it  is  a  friendly  amendment, 
but  we  need  to  resolve  this  one  first. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Madam  Chair,  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  things  that  - 1  guess  with  those  of 
us  who  deal  with  the  whole  spectrum,  I  think  that 
there  needs  to  be  continual  tie-ins  from  as  young 
as  they  are  --  if  we're  going  to  deal  with  technol- 
ogy, science  and  math  there  has  to  be  a  continu- 
ity. So,  that's  the  reason  why  we  would  like  to  -- 
even  though  we're  talking  about  higher  educa- 
tion, there  has  to  be  that  push  from  early 
childhood  to  higher  education  because  that's 
what  we  seem  to  be  heading  for.  If  there  is  a  way 
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of  doing  that,  that's  fine.  It's  just  that  I  think  we 
would  like  to  at  least  have  strength  put  into  a 
program  that  will  go  to  the  White  House  signify- 
ing that  we're  not  only  just  starting  at  the  top,  but 
we  do  want  to  get  this  started  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Aquestion's  been  called  on  the 
amendment.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  op- 
posed, signify  by  saying "  nay."  Motion  carries. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  woman  in  the 
back. 

Ms.  Abeyta  (NM):  This  is  in  reference  to 
T9-29.  I  would  like  to  recommend  the  recom- 
mendation to  read: 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  recommends  that  Indian 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  re- 
ceive adequate  financial  support  and  the 
institutions  provide  linkage  of  job  opportu- 
nities for  students  while  attending  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  these  linkages 
shall  provide  employment  upon  gradu- 
ation. 

Also,  I  would  suggest  a  secondary  rec- 
ommendation that  would  specify  some  funding 
levels  for  graduates  and  undergraduates:  the 
funding  for  undergraduates  be  at  sixty  million 
dollars,  and  $2.5  million  for  the  American  Indian 
Graduate  Center. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second  on  that  mo- 
tion? Secondfrom  Sam  Suinafrom  New  Mexico. 
Any  discussion  on  the  amendment?  Question's 
been  called  ~ 

Ms.  Davis:  For  clarification  purposes,  we 
have  other  resolutions  that  pertain  to  student 
financial  aid,  and  would  be  addressing  the  under- 
graduate education  programs.  In  T9-21  we  talk 
about  the  entitlement,  and  in  the  copies  the 
recommendation  sheets  were  not  printed.  How- 
ever, the  delegates  who  worked  on  this  in  com- 
mittee put  the  recommendations  into  the  action 
plan.  And  so,  it  is  in  the  document  but  it's  in  the 
action  plan  as  far  as  the  funding  for  undergrad- 
uates. It  wasn't  in  the  packet. 

Ms.  Garcia:  If  that's  satisfactory  to  Ms. 
Abeyta,  she  can  rescind  her  motion. 

Ms.  Abeyta:  I  rescind  the  motion. 


Dr.  Demmert:  I  have  a  point  of  clarification. 
On  the  resolution  that  she  just  referred  to 
twenty-one  -  the  paragraph,  as  written,  is  fairly 
unclear,  and  I'm  wondering  if  that  could  be  ex- 
plained. 

Ms.  Davis:  Yes,  this  resolution  addressed 
entitlement.  We  recommended  in  the  committee 
that  higher  education  be  an  entitlement  for  all 
Indian  students  regardless  of  other  funding 
sources,  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
would  fund  every  student  at  their  need  --  not  just 
at  their  need,  they  were  entitled  to  an  education. 
So,  we  didn't  come  up  with  a  dollar  amount,  we 
just  said  that  every  Indian  student  would  be 
entitledtoa  higher  education. 

Dr.  Demmert:  The  question  I  was  asking  is 
the  intent  of  the  first  sentence  because  it  doesn't 
read  right;  it  appears  that  there's  a  word  or 
something  left  out:  "The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  strongly  recom- 
mends that  Congress  provide  financial  aid  and 
the  American  IndiaaAlaska  Native  students  on 
an  entitlement  basis."  There  are  some  words 
missing. 

Ms.  Davis:  I  believe  that  should  read  "... 
linaricial  aid  to  American  Indian/Alaska  Native 
studentson  an  entitlement  basis." 

Ms.  Huff  (CA):  Resolution  T9-7,  the  last 
paragraph  on  the  first  page:  "The  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  state  certification  include  a  re- 
quirement for  teachers  . . ."  and  then  it  says  "of 
Indian  teachers."  I  think  you  may  mean  "...  of 
Indian  children  to  receive  six  hours  of  cultural 
relevant  courses;  and  the  federal  government 
make  available  to  tribal  governments  [and  I 
would  li'  e  also  have  inserted  there  and  Indian 
organizations']  develop  codes  for  institutional 
accreditation  and  certification  of  academic  dis- 
cipline." 

Ms.  Davis:  I  believe  that  would  change  the 
intent  if  we  were  to  open  it  to  Indian  organiza- 
tions. 

Ms.  Huff:  Mostly  teacher  training  programs 
are  state  universities,  and  what  you  are  suggest- 
ing is  that  all  of  the  tribes  can  develop  a  code  if 
they're  near  there,  but  suppose  they  aren't.  In 
California  many  of  them  are  not.  Who  develops 
the  codes  then? 
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Ms.  Bird:  Would  you  put  your  ideas  into  a 
motion,  and  then  we  will  take  a  second  and  do 
debate  on  that. 

Ms.  Huff:  All  right.  Let  me  do  the  first  thing 
here:  "for  teachers  of  Indian  teachers,"  is  that  a 
typo?  Well,  what  about  teachers  who  are  not 
Indian  who  will  be  teaching  in  the  public  school? 
You  don't  wantthem  to  be  required? 

Ms.  Davis:  I  believe  that  was  a  typo.  It 
should  have  been  "allteachers." 

Ms.  Huff:  -  okay,  so"...  include  a  require- 
ment for  teachers  of  Indian  children."  Any  teach- 
er who  comes  through  a  state  system  who  will  be 
teaching  Indian  children,  you  want  them  to  have 
training.  Am  I  correct  or  am  I  reading  this  wrong? 

Ms.  Davis:  All  teachers. 

Ms.  Huff:  All  teachers?  Okay.  So, 
strongly  recommends  that  state  certification  in- 
clude a  requirement  for  all  teachers  to  receive  six 
hoursof  Indian  culturally  relevant  courses." 

Imovethatthatparagraphread: 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  strongly  recommends  that 
state  certification  include  a  requirement 
for  teacher  certification  include  a  require- 
ment for  all  teachers  to  receive  six  hours  of 
Indian  culturally  relevant  courses,  and  the 
federal  government  make  available  to  tri- 
bal governments  and  Indian  organizations 
develop  codes  for  institutional  accredita- 
tion and  certification  of  academic  disci- 
pline. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There's  a  motion.  Is  there  a 
second?  California.  Any  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  The  gentleman  from  Alaska?  It's 
only  on  the  amendment. 

Delegate:  I  am  against  the  amendment  be- 
cause the  way  I'm  understanding  this  is  that  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
strongly  recommends  that  state  certification  in- 
cludea  requirement  forteachers  of  Indian  teach- 
ers. The  professors  may  be  -  a  requirement  for 
professors  of  Indian  Education  major,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  to  receive  six  hours  of  culturally 
relevant  courses.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things 
that's  happened  is  that  the  professors  that  are 
teaching  the  students  education  are  ignorant  of 
student  mentality.  Therefore,  they  don't  under- 
stand the  papers  that  their  students  are  produc- 
ingforthem. 


So,  I  think  that  if  we  change  the  wording  in 
the  way  that  it  is  being  amended  that  we'll  change 
the  intentof  the  resolution. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Murray  (WY): 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  strongly  recommends  that 
state  certification  include  a  requirement 
for  teachers  of  Indian  students  to  receive 
six  hours  of  culturally-relevant  courses. 

The  intent  of  that  is  so  that  within  our  schools 
we  are  teaching  history,  we  are  teaching  govern- 
ment, we  are  teaching  six  hours  minimum  of  a 
culturally-relevant  material.  At  this  present  time 
there  is  no  process  in  state  certification  at  any 
place  where  they  require  other  requirements, 
but  they  do  not  make  a  requirement  for  this.  And 
with  our  uniqueness,  I  think  it  should  be  included. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  effectively  impact 
this  is  have  it  within  the  state  certification  where  it 
isarequirement. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  other  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Davis  (ND):  I  have  a  question  on  the 
number  of  hours.  I  guess  this  is  a  question  for 
Carol  Davis.  Is  that  six  quarter  hours  or  six 
semester  hours,  or  is  that  six  contact  hours?  I  am 
assuming  that  it  is  semester  hours. 

Ms.  Davis:  Semester  hours.  I  imagine  it 
would  be  six  semester  hours. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Six  semester  hours.  Any  other 
discussion  on  the  amendment? 

Ms.  Huff:  Could  you  read  that  again  now  to 
see  if  we've  got  it  all  in  the  rec  ,  or  do  you  want 
me  to.  Shall  I  read  it  all  again? 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  other  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Numkena  (UT):  I  think  there's  confu- 
sion here,  which  is  very  evident.  Some  people 
are  talking  to  training  of  teachers,  and  some 
people  are  referring  to  training  of  instructors  in 
highereducation.  That's  what  I'm  hearing. 

Ms.  Huff:  No,  we're  talking  about  training  of 
teachers  -  at  least,  th  ■ "?  is  my  reading  of  it.  All  we 
really  want  is  that  the  state  education  depart- 
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ments  that  certify  teachers  have  six  hours  of 
Indian-related  courses  that  are  mandated  to  re- 
ceive this  certification. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Can  we  have  you  re-read  the 
amendment. 

Ms.  Huff:  All  right. 

"The  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  strongly  recommends 
that  state  certification  include  a  require- 
ment for  ail  teachers  to  receive  six  semes- 
ter hours  of  American  Indian  culturally- 
relevant  courses  . . .."  That's  that  part. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the- 

Ms.  Brittan  (OK):  Madam  Chair,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  university  personnel  are  not 
required  to  have  state  certification.  Only  public 
school  personnel  have  state  certification.  If 
that's  the  case,  then  if  we  are  requiring  state 
certification  it  must  only  relate  to  the  personnel 
teaching  the  students. 

Ms.  Huff:  That's  right. 

Ms.  Garcia:  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
"motioner"  there  --  you  weren't  finished,  were 
you? 

Ms.  Huff:  And  then  there's  a  - " . . .  and,  the 
federal  government  make  available  to  tribal  gov- 
ernments and  Indian  organizations  [I  think] 
funds  to  develop  codes  for  institutional  accredi- 
tationand  certification  of  academicdiscipline." 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Madam  Chair,  there's 
already  been  a  motion  made;  she's  already  sev- 
eral changes  on  It;  we  have  a  motion  and  we 
either  vote  agai  nst  one  way  or  another. 

Ms.  Garcia:  I  was  just  going  to  call  for  the 
question  there,  Leroy.  There  is  time  for  debate, 
though,  and  she's  asking  forclarification. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  She's  already  made  one 
motion. 

Ms.  Bird:  There  is  one  motion  on  the  floor, 
but  we  have  been  allowing  for  points  of  clarifica- 
tion, and  I  think  many  of  the  people  who  have 
spoken  are  giving  points  of  clarification. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Okay,  then  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  clarification,  too,  because  I  think  there's 
real  confusion  in  "teachers  of  Indian  students" 
and  "teachers  of  Indian  students  in  colleges."  I 


think  when  we're  dealing  with  certification  we  are 
dealing  with  those  outside  of  the  college  ranks 
because  state  certification  requires  certain 
hours  in  certain  things  to  be  state-certified.  Uni- 
versities do  not  require  that  -  you  either  have  a 
Masters  Degree  or  above,  and  that's  the  way  it 
goes.  So,  i  think  that  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing, and  I  would  recommend  to  the  person 
who  has  made  the  motion  that  we  get  on  with  the 
vote  and  see  whathappens. 

Ms.  Bird:  We  need  a  callfor  the  question. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Question's  been  called.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  say- 
ing "nay."  The  "nays"  have  it. 

Ms.  Arkeketa  (TX):  I  want  to  speak  in  refer- 
ence to  T9-20.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  motion  to  amend  this  to  also 
state  that: 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  recommends  that  state 
governments,  institutions  and  agencies 
develop  a  plan  and  dialogue  to  provide 
summer  internships  that  will  prepare  stu- 
dents for  employment  with  these  agen- 
cies; and,  the  BIA  and  IHS  should  develop 
a  plan  and  dialogue  with  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  summer  internships  and  to 
provide  forfutureemploymentand  to  [this 
is  my  amendment]  enforce  the  require- 
ment of  the  Indian  Preference  Act  to  apply 
to  all  Federal  agencies. 

And  this  is  to  apply  to  not  just  the  BIA  and  the 
IHS,  but  all  Federal  agencies  because  as  of  now 
the  Indian  Preference  Act  only  applies  to  the  BIA 
and  the  IHS  agencies;  also  there  is  nothing  to 
mandate  that  anyone  claiming  to  be  an  American 
Indian  has  to  provide  proof.  With  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Indian  Preference  Act  with  all  Federal 
agencies,  this  will  enforce  that.  As  of  now,  the 
affirmative  action  programs  in  the  Federal  agen- 
cies are  being  abused  by  non-Indians  because 
they  find  that  as  a  protection  for  their  employ- 
ment. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second  on  the 
amendment?  Second  from  Lloyd  Elm  of  New 
York.  Any  discussion  on  the  amendment?  Ques- 
tion's been  called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those 
opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion  car- 
ries. 
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Mr.  Pego  (TX):  I  have  a  question  about 
T9-23.  The  intent  seems  to  be  an  admirable  one, 
if  i  understand  this  correctly  -  that  is,  that  we 
would  make  financial  assistance  available  to 
encourage  people  to  get  into  and  stay  in  the 
higher  education  process.  But,  I  have  a  real 
concern  about  the  phrase  that  says  "  ...  to 
establish  a  loan  forgiveness  plan  for  Indian 
teachers  and  education  professionals  .  . b3- 
cause  many  of  these  loans  -  as  you  well  know 
are  held  by  private  financial  institutions.  So,  I 
don't  want  to  see  this  whole  issue  dismissed  out 
of  hand  by  some  imprecise  wording.  Maybe  we 
could  put  in  some  sort  of  vehicle  for  allocations 
that  would  help  these  professionals  repay  such 
loans;  or,  maybe  we  should  consider  dropping  it 
altogether. 

But,  if  somebody  from  the  committee  that . 
put  this  together  could  explain  what  they  had  in 
mind  itwould  be  helpful. 

Ms.  Davis:  in  this  particular  resolution  we 
were  asking  for  the  forgiveness  of  loans  for 
students  who  had  to  make  the  federal  loans. 
That's  why  we  suggested  that  amendment  be 
made  to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Pego:  Is  there  some  way  we  could 
specify  the  loan  programs? 

Ms.  Davis:  The  Higher  Education  Act  is 
where  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Loan  Programs 
are. 

Mr.  Pego:  This  also  could  be  interpreted  to 
be  those  loans  held  by  private  banking  institu- 
tions, and  I  would  hate  to  see  the  whole  thing  go 
down  because  somebody  thought  that  we  were 
referring  to  something  that  we're  not  actually 
intending  to  be  included  in  this  language. 

Ms.  Davis:  Are  the  private  lending  sources 
listed  in  the  Higher  Education  Act?  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Pego:  I'm  not  certain.  I  would  not  want 
this  to  read  "all  loans"  because  I  don't  think  we 
can  effectively  ask  for  legislation  that  would  force 
private  lending  institutionsto  just  forgive  loans. 

Ms.  Bird:  Can  you  fashion  a  motion  to 
accommodate  your  concerns? 

Mr.  Pego:  If  we  cannot  clarify,  I  would  like  to 
see  that  phrase  dropped. 

Ms.  Bird:  Can  you  make  a  motion  to  that 
effect? 


Mr.  Pego:  Okay.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  that  we  amend  this  resolution  to  say: "... 
toestablis!  afederal  loan  forgiveness  program." 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  there's  amotion.  Isthere 
a  second?  Motion  dies  without  a  second. 

Dr.  Demmert:  I  haveafriendly amendment. 
Resolution  T9-5.  First  page: 

That  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  mandates  that  financial 
and  other  resources  be  provided  to  tribal 
education  departments,  tribal  colleges, 
and  Indian  institutions  of  higher  education 

I  would  like  to  insert  "and  Indian  students" 
after  "education"  and  before  "to  increase  the 
number  of  American  Indians  in  graduate  study  in 
areas  consistent  with  tribal/Indian  community 
developmental  needs." 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second?  Thomasina 
Jordan  from  Virginia.  Any  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

Ms.  Davis:  We  have  no  problem  from  the 
committee. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Would  you  please  re-state  the 
amendment? 

Dr.  Demmert:  That  after  the  phrase "  Indian 
institutions  of  higher  education,"  I  would  add 
"and  Indian  students."  All  of  this  is  institutional 
support.  There  was  no  student  support  in  this 
section  for  graduate  students,  and  I  thought  it 
was  important  to  fund  some  of  them  directly. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  other  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  Question's  been  called.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by  saying 
"aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying 
"nay."  Motion  carries. 

Ms.  Stock  (NY):  Two  questions  quickly,  if  1 
may,  both  clarifications.  The  first  one,  ihere  area 
lot  of  typos  and  grammatically  incorrect  state- 
ments in  these  resolutions,  because  of  the 
rushed  time,  things  had  to  get  done  and  were 
quickly  copied  off,  and  so  on.  I'm  just  wondering 
because  a  motion  was  made  that  we  accept 
these  things  as  presented.  I  would  hate  to  have 
th ings  go  into  a  final  report  that  way  without  some 
polish.  I  don't  know  u  that's  going  to  happen. 
That's  my  first  question.  That's  true  of  a  lot  of  the 
resolutions  -  typos  and  then  some  grammatical 
areas. 
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Ms.  Garcia:  There  will  be  a  lot  of  technical 
editing  that  will  occur. 

Ms.  Stock:  All  right,  second  point  of  clari- 
fication. I  don't  want  to  beat  a  dead  horse  but  on 
Resolution  T9-7, 1  really  think  the  confusion  still 
remains.  If  I'm  hearing  correctly,  I  think  the 
amendment  was  knocked  down.  So,  it  still  states 
that  we're  recommending  that  state  certification 
include  the  requirement  of  the  teachers  of  the 
teachers.  Itstill  sayshere-- 

Ms.  Bird:  I  apologize,  butthat's  outof  order. 

Ms.  Stock:  I'm  asking  you.  Is  that  what  it  still 
says?  I' m  asking  for  clarification. 

Ms.  Bird:  The  amendmentfailed,  and  as  it  is 
in  your  packetishowit  stands. 

Ms.  Stock:  I  know  that  it  has  already  failed 
and  so  on.  Is  there  any  hope  that  there  will  be  any 
further  discussion  of  this  matter  because  I 
heard  two  things.  And,  when  she  was  trying  to 
clarify  her  amendment,  she  was  interrupted  and  I 
felt  like  there  was  a  real  problem  with  order  in  the 
room  in  general. 

Ms.  Bird:  I'm  real  sorry,  but  you're  out  of 
order  and  we  need  to  move  on  to  the  next  item. 
You  can,  however,  make  a  new  motion- 
Ms.  Stock:  That's  what  I'm  asking.  Is  there 
a  chance  that  we  could  introduce,  towards  the 
end  or  something,  amotion  which  would  include 
therequirementfor-- 

Ms.  Garcia:  You  can  do  it  now. 

Ms.  Stock:  Okay.  I'm  not  sure  what  you 
mean.  The  motion  which  I  was  supportive  of  and  1 
heard  others  say  that  they  were  supportive  of 
was  recommending  that  state  certification  in- 
clude a  requirement  for  the  teachers  of  Indian 
students,  no  matter  what  age,  receive  six  hours 
of  culturally-relevant  course  work  regarding 
American  Indian  Alaska  Native  tradition  and  cul- 
ture. I  make  that  motion . 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second?  Second 
Trom  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  May  (CA):  Real  quickly.  Also  add  in  six 
semester  hours. 

Ms.  Stock:  I  concur. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  other  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 


Mr.  LaFrance  (NY):  I  am  in  favor  of  this  in 
principle,  but  what  I'm  not  in  favor  of  is  just 
targeting  teachers  of  Indian  students.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  whole  conference,  and  its  focus, 
by  saying  that  not  only  teachers  and  students 
throughout  the  whole  public  school  system,  or 
whatever  it,  is  be  aware  of  who  we  are.  And ,  if  you 
limit  it  to  teachers  of  only  Indian  children,  how  are 
the  institutions  that  produce  teachers  -  is  there  a 
crystal  ball  that  someone  is  going  to  look  through 
to  see  where  these  future  teachers  are  going? 
So,  I  would  strike  "Indian  teachers"  and  say  "all 
teachers."  Thankyou. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  other  discussion  on  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  Davis  (NC):  Just  some  insight  into  this. 
"The  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion strongly  recommends  that  state  certification 
include  arequirement  for  teachers  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  receive  six  semester 
hours. .."  and  so  forth.  Is  that  what  we're  saying? 

Ms.  Stock:  If  it's  all  right  for  me  to  change 
my  motion  to  read  that  way  so  that  it  includes 
what  they  said,  I  agree  with  that.  I  think  that  that's 
more  appropriate. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Madam  Chair,  can  I  have 
a  clarification  on  what  she's  saying.  Maybe  this 
will  help.  Remember  that  universities  and  col- 
leges either  have  quarter  hours  or  semester 
hours.  You  really  have  to  be  careful  the  way  you 
say  that.  It's  either  six  hours  either  way  because 
you  do  have  quarters  and  semesters. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Could  you  please  re-state  your 
motion. 

Ms.  Stock:  All  right. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  strongly  recommends  that 
state  certification  include  a  requirement 
for  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  to  receive  six  hours  of  culturally 
relevant  courses  on  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  tradition  and  culture. 

He  just  said  not  to  say  "semester  hours" 
because  there  are  semesters  and  quarters.  Is 
that  what  you  said? 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  other  discussion  on  the 
amendment.  Question'sbeencalled. 

Ms.  Stock:  Sixcredithours. 
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Ms.  Garcia:  Question's  been  called.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  say- 
ing "nay."  Motion  carries. 

Mr.  Shlngoltewa:  Resolution  T9-30  -  I 
would  like  clarification  on  the  last  "Whereas."  It 
says: 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  strongly  recommends  that 
graduate  study  be  funded  at  adequate 
levels,  and  increased  funding  provided  to 
tribal  governments  for  the  implementation 
of  graduate  programs  and  research. 
Tribes  should  then  place  priorities  on 
graduate  programs  and  coordinate  tribal 
research  efforts. 

Is  this  graduate  program  to  be  established 
through  scholarship  funding,  or  is  it  where  the 
tribal  governments  set  up  the  graduate  pro- 
grams, or  is  it  tribal  colleges?  I'm  not  sure  ex- 
actly, and  I  need  clarification  so  that  if  it's  not 
clear  I  can  make  an  amendmenton  it. 

Ms.  Davis:  This  resolution  is  in  reference  to 
studentfunding. 

Mr.  Shlngoltewa:  Then  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  amendment  to  this:  going  down, 
"  graduate  study  to  be  funded  at  adequate  levels 
and  increased  funding  provided  to  tribal  govern- 
ments for  the  implementation  of  graduate  pro- 
gram funding  and  research."  Strike  out  the  last 
"tribes"  through  "efforts"  because  we're  talking 
aboutfunding.  Thankyou. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  asecond  to  the  amend- 
ment? Theresa  Price  from  Arizona.  Any  discus- 
sion on  the  amendment? 

Ms.  Bread  (KS):  Would  you  please  repeat 
the  motions  after  they  make  them  from  the  po- 
dium because  we  are  getting  confused.  You 
need  to  clarify  that  for  us. 

Ms.  Garcia:  We  will  have  the  people  who 
are  moving  clarify  that.  Thank  you.  Will  you 
repeat  the  amendment  please? 

Ms.  Bread:  You  repeat  it,  please.  You,  the 
chair. 

Ms.  Garcia:  I  don't  have  the  luxury  of  having 
what  you  have  before  me.  Okay.  "The  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  strongly 
recommends  that  graduate  study  be  funded  at 
adequate  levels  and  increased  funding  provided 


to  tribal  governments  for  the  implementation  of 
graduate  programs  [insert  funding*  and  re- 
search1]." And  then  we  should  delete  from 
"tribes  should  then  place  priorities  on  graduate 
programs  and  coordinate  tribal  research  ef- 
forts." Delete  that  portion. 

Any  other  discussion  on  the  amendment? 
Question's  been  called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those 
opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion  car- 
ries. 

Mr.  Sandoval  (TX):  Resolution  T9-8: 

That  the  White  House  Conference 
conferees  support  and  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  supple- 
mental funding  to  tribally-controlled  col- 
leges and  post-secondary  institutions 
supported  by  tribal  resolution  to  increase 
the  number  of  professional  personnel 
within  Indian  Nations  through  retention 
programs  and  innovative  learning  strat- 
egies by  enacting  state  and  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  there  was  a  motion  to 
change  the  language.  Is  there  a  second?  This  is 
Resolution  T9-8,  the  last  "Whereas: " 

That  the  White  House  Conference 
conferees  support  and  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  U.S.  to  provide  supplemental 
funding  to  tribally-controlled  colleges  and 
post-secondary  institutions  supported  by 
tribal  resolution  to  increase  the  number  of 
professional  personnel  within  Indian  Na- 
tions through  retention  programs  and  in- 
novative learning  strategies  by  enacting 
state  and  Federal  legislation. 

They  inserted  "and  post-secondary  institu- 
tions supported  by  tribal  resolution"  after  "tri- 
bally-controlled colleges." 

There  was  a  second  from  California.  Any 
discussion  on  the  amendment.  Question's  been 
called.  Do  you  have  discussion? 

Ms.  Davis:  This  was  a  resolution  that  per- 
tained to  the  tribally-controlled  colleges.  We 
have  several  programs  that  offer  teacher  train- 
ing, and  we  wanted  to  earmark  funds  for  those 
tribal  colleges  that  offer  teacher  training.  If  it  was 
open  to  all  post-secondary  institutions  it  would 
change  the  intent. 
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Ms.  Garcia:  Question's  been  called  on  the 
amendment.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  op- 
posed, signify  by  saying  "nay.n  The  "nays"  have 
it. 

There  has  been  a  call  for  the  division  of 
house.  Okay,  everybody  get  your  little  papers 
out.  Useyour  green  pieces  of  paper. 

Mr.  Elm  (NY):  Madam  Chair,  may  I  ma'  e  a 
point  of  information  while  we're  preparing  this.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  substance  of  the  last 
amendment  could  have  gone  through.  I  think 
we're  concerned  about  total  amount  of  money, 
and  I  think  within  this  conference  we  have  been 
directed  -  or  there  is  a  feeling  -  that  we  should  be 
concerned  about  total  amount  of  money.  If  you 
take  just  our  population  in  this  country,  and  if  we 
would  get  one  percent  or  1 .5  percent  of  what  is 
given  to  foreign  countries  today,  all  of  our  needs 
would  be  met.  I  don't  think  we  should  hp  consid- 
ering amount  of  money.  7 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  do  we  have  our  counters 
ready  to  go?  Okay,  all  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  raise  your  green  sheets.  Hold  them 
up.  Counters,  countthe  green  sheets. 

Will  the  presenter  who  made  the  amend- 
ment please  come  up?  I  don't  have  the  proposed 
amendment  before  me  in  order  to  re-read  it.  Was 
the  amendment  on  the  post-secondary  school 
insertion? 

Ms.  Bird:  I  will  go  ahead  and  read  this 
amendment: 

That  the  White  House  Conference 
conferees  support  and  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  U.S.  to  provide  supplemental 
funding  to  tribally-controlled  colleges  and 
post-secondary  institutions  supported  by 
tribal  resolution  to  increase  the  number  of 
professional  personnel  within  Indian  Na- 
tions through  retention  programs  and  in- 
novative learning  strategies  by  enacting 
state  and  Federal  legislation . 

This  is  the  amendment  that  you  are  voting 
on  now. 

The  amendment  passes  by  a  vote  of  eighty- 
eighttoeighty-two. 

Ms.  Phillips  (AL):  I  would  like  to  move  that 
Resolution  T9-5  be  amended  --  the  last  para- 
graph please  on  page  one,  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


That  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Eoucation  mandates  the  financial 
and  other  resources  be  provided  to  tribal 
education  departments,  tribal  colleges, 
Indian  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  state-supported  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  increase  the  number  of  American 
Indians  in  graduate  study  in  areas  consis- 
tent with  tribal  community  developmental 
needs. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  is  there  a  second  to  that 
amendment?  Second  from  Texas.  Any  discus- 
sion on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  May  (CA):  I  want  to  speak  against  the 
amendment  because  we  have  already  dealt  with 
this,  and  what  we  added  was  "tribal  colleges, 
Indian  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  Indian 
students."  I  think  it  was  Bill  Demmertthat  put  that 
in.  This  is  redundant  to  do  this  again. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  Question's  been  called.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by  saying 
"aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying 
"nay."  Motion  fails. 

Iwouldliketo  recognize  the  co-chairperson. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  I  would  like  to  move  an 
amendment  on  Resolution  T9-1 0  in M  Secondary 
Recommendations"  to  either  amend  number 
three  or  to  add  a  six.  I  am  going  to  attempt  to 
amend  numberthree  unless  I  come  up  with  some 
opposition  or  some  clarification. 

That  Congress  amend  the  Tribally- 
Controlled  College  Act  to  provide  funding 
for  the  development  of  graduate  and  post- 
secondary  graduate  at  tribally-controlled 
community  colleges.  And,  furtheimore, 
that  the  Department  of  Education  be  au- 
thorized to  providefunding  for  same. 

Thankyou. 

Mr,Gipp:lsecond. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Any  discussion  on  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Crambllt  (CA):  I  would  offer  a  friendly 
amendment  to  further  say  "post-graduate"  as 
well. 
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Ms.  Garcia:  Any  other  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  Question  has  been  called.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by 
saying  ',aye.,,  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  say- 
ing "nay."  Motion  carries. 

Any  other? 

Dr.  Downing  (OK):  I  would  like  to  move  the 
adoptions  on  all  the  amendments  on  Number 
Nine  as  they  are.  If  I  get  a  second  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  it. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second  to  that  mo- 
tion? There's  asecond.  Any  discussion? 

Dr.  Downing:  May  I  speak  to  my  motion? 
We  have  looked  at  these  amendments  and 
looked  at  these  amendments,  and  we're  making 
a  second  round  on  most  of  them  and  doing  very 
little  changing.  Ithinkit'stimewemoveon. 

Ms.  Dixon  (CA):  I  would  also  like  you  to  be 
aware  that  there  are  a  lot  of  us  that  have  a 
repetition  of  Number  Eleven,  and  some  of  us  do 
not  have  Number  Twelve.  So,  we  are  not  aware 
of  what  the  amendment  is  or  the  resolution  of 
Number  Twelve.  Also,  some  of  us  do  not  have 
Number  Ninein  our  packets. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa  (AZ):  Madam  Chair,  may  I 
just  answer  to  that  motion  since  this  is  discus- 
sion. I  would  just  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
delegates  that  we  have  that  privilege  of 
discussing  these  amendments  and  all  these  res- 
olutions, and  to  the  person  who  had  made  the 
motion  to  adopt  everything  you  will  do  apart 
everything  that  we  have  worked  on  thus  far.  So,  I 
think  the  delegates  need  to  keep  that  in  mind  as 
you  vote,  and  I  will  vote  against  that  motion  that 
he  made. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Question's  been  called.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  main  motion  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  say- 
ing" nay."  "Nays"  have  it. 

Are  there  any  other  changes  on  Resolution 
NumberNine? 

Ms.  Davis:  For  those  who  do  not  have 
Resolution  Number  Nine,  I  will  read  it  for  you: 
"That  the  White  House  Conference  strongly 
urges  that  state  and  Federal  government  man- 
date that  all  teachers  take  courses  in  tribal  sover- 
eignty, culture  an d  h  istory  of  Native  Americans. " 


NumberTwelve: 

That  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  hereby  requests  that  the 
President  and  Congress  direct  the  states 
to  provide  financial  support  for  non-Indian 
students  attending  tribally  controlled  col- 
leges as  tribal  colleges  do  not  receive 
funding  through  the  Tribal  Community 
College  Actfor  non-Indian  students. 

Ms.  Rhodes  (OK):  I  would  like  to  postpone 
those  until  we  have  them  in  our  hands. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second?  Arizona. 
Okay  there  is  a  motion  and  a  second  to  postpone 
Resolutions  Nine  and  Twelve.  Question  has 
been  called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion, 
signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  sig- 
nify by  saying "  nay . "  Motion  carries. 

Ms.  Bird:  Maybe  at  this  time  you  want  to 
make  a  motion  to  go  ahead  and  accept  those  that 
you  have  amended  and  have  discussed  so  that 
we  can  have  those  completed  in  the  record,  and 
then  come  back  to  the  others. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There's  a  motion.  Is  there  a 
second?  Mr.  May  of  California.  There's  a  motion 
and  second.  Question  has  been  called.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  main  motion,  signify  by  saying 
"aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying 
"nay."  Motion  carries. 

Okay,  next  topic,  Number  Ten.  Is  Ten  com- 
plete and  ready  to  go  :  "Native  and  Non-Native 
School  Personnel?" 

Mr.  Buffalo  (MN):  Maybe  just  before  we 
start  with  Topic  Ten,  earlier  in  this  discussion  on 
Topic  Nine  a  sheet  of  paper  was  passed  around 
which  informs  us  about  a  rally .  And,  it  lists  several 
state  delegations,  and  it  suggests  that  these 
state  delegations  have  taken  some  ac*;on  to 
support  this  activity.  I've  talked  to  my  delegation, 
and  I  wish  whoever  did  do  this  that  you  would 
have  granted  us  the  respect  to  appear  before  our 
delegation  and  ask  our  consent  to  appear  on  this 
paper.  I  think  that  if  we're  notgranted  that  respect 
-  and  we've  heard  a  lot  about  respect  today  in 
many  speeches,  so  at  least  grant  us  the  respect 
of  appearing  before  our  delegation  and  making 
your  request  before  you  put  our  name  on  a  paper 
that  suggests  support  for  any  activity.  Thank 
you. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Thank  you,  Sir.  Topic  Number 

Ten. 
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Mr.  J.  Johnson  (CA):  Madam  Chair,  I  will 
be  talking  about  Topic  Ten,  "Native  and  Non- 
Native  School  Personnel."  Before  I  introduce  the 
resolutions  and  the  plans  of  action,  let  me  say 
that  I  certainly  appreciate  the  group  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  and  the  facilitators.  I  did 
appreciate  working  with  all  those  folks,  and  I  do 
appreciate  the  abilities  and  the  skills  of  this  young 
lady  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  and 
observe  for  the  past  day  and  a  half  Mistie  Wind . 
1  commend  her  for  her  work,  and  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  her  name  at  many  other  conferences  and 
efforts  that  are  working  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  education  outcomes  for  our  children. 

Before  I  begin,  let  me  say  that  our  group  c^n 
got  involved  in  much  discussion  around  me 
issues  that  affect  our  students.  And ,  this  particu- 
lar topic  got  to  be  very  expansive.  It  also  became 
very  difficult  for  us  to  whittle  down  the  elements 
that  we  wanted  to  talk  about  and  to  present 
resolutions  to  you.  Our  approach  may  be  a  little 
different  in  that  we  did  an  overriding  resolution 
and  then  attached  our  action  plans  to  that. 

In  our  efforts  in  trying  to  be  as  precise  and 
comprehensive  as  we  could,  we  also  ran  into  the 
same  problems  that  many  of  you  had  in  terms  of 
inadequate  time.  As  a  result,  you  have  before 
you  in  hard  copy  a  very  rough  draft  on  what  we 
put  together.  I  know  that  Ms.  Stock  from  New 
York  has  been  editorializing  these  particular  doc- 
uments. I  don't  know  if  you  want  me  to  go  through 
and  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's  on  everything. 
But,  let  me  go  through  it,  and  I  will  give  this  hard 
copy  that  I  have  to  the  recorders  so  that  they'll 
see  it. 

Under  Action  Plan  Topic,  "Teach- 
er/Administrative In-Service/Pre-Service  Train- 
ing" -  Recommendations:  Primary  Goal  (A),  and 
Secondary/Supporting  Goal  (B).  The  subcom- 
mittee title  should  actually  be  "Na- 
tive/Non-Native Subcommittee."  Recom- 
mendation A  -  "Primary  Goal"  should  read: 
"The  Native/Non-Native  Subcommittee  be- 
lieves that  there  is  an  immediate  need  to  develop 
and  support  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
professionals  at  all  educational  levels,  including 
higher  education." 

Item  111(A)  should  read:  "The  Na- 
tive/Non-Native Subcommittee  believes  that  wo 
need  to  support  the  existing  and  future  institu- 
tions, including  Indian-controlled  colleges  that 
will  provide  professional  development  opportu- 


nitiesforallschoolemployees.  I'm  reading  under 
Action  Plan  Category  "Teacher/Administrative 
in-Service/Pre-Service  Training."  It's  an  attach- 
ment to  the  resolution.  Item  IV  under " Strategy," 
delete  the  word  "important."  It  should  be  "im- 
pact." 

Moving  to  the  next  topic,  "Student  Issues," 
the  primary  goal  should  read:  "The  Na- 
tive/Non-Native Subcommittee  believes  that 
learning  environments  need  to  exist  that  pro- 
tects, respects  and  reinforces  the  culture,  lan- 
guage and  values  of  native  people." 

Recommendation  11(B)  should  read: 

Tribal  governments  and  schools 
must  recognize  that  they  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  providing  [not  'proving']  pro- 
fessional development  opportunities  for 
all  education  employees. 

Underll(A-3),  should  read: 

Tribes  need  to  cooperate  with  admin- 
istrators and  other  school  personnel,  to 
foster  a  positive  learning  environment  for 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students. 

Item  lll(A-4)  should  read: 

Educators  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students  must  have  access 
and/or  be  provided  access  to  university 
expertise  and  training  to  address  the  edu- 
cational issues  affecting  students. 

Item  lll(A-5),  strike  the  first  sentence.  It 
should  read: 

Students  will  be  provided  with,  and 
will  have  access  to,  comprehensive  stu- 
dent support  services. 

Ourthird  action  plan, "  Family  Community, " 
underlll(A)itshouldread: 

Tribes  should  be  involved  in  partner- 
ships with  school  districts  to  ensure  an 
education  that  produces  Indian  and  Alas- 
ka Native  citizens  who  can  participate  in 
their  local  communities  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  community  of  the  dominant  society. 

Underlll(C)itshouldread: 

State  departments  of  education  must 
provide  leadership  by  mandating  school 
districts  with  significant  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  populations  to  initiate 
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collaborative  partnerships  designed  to 
foster  respect  for  our  languages,  culture 
and  traditions. 

III(D)  should  read: 

Federal  regulations  for  all  categorical 
program  monies  should  require  states  to 
involve  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives in  the  development  of  state  program 
plans. 

Under  IV(A),  we  would  like  to  strike  the  word 
"unique"  on  (A)  -third  paragraph,  line  two,  strike 
the  word  "unique." 

Madam  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tive/Non-Native School  Personnel,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  motion  that  the  resolutions,  as  adopted 
by  the  subcommittee,  be  put  forth  to  the  body  for 
a  vote.  I  have  a  second . 

Ms.  Garcia:  Second  from  Oklahoma.  Any 
discussion  on  thetopic  presentation? 

Dr.  Swan  (MT):  I  sat  in  this  group  by  second 
choice  yesterday,  and  I  made  some  points  clear 
which  came  from  state  reports.  Those  points 
dealt  with  the  training  of  native  and  non-native 
personnel  that  we  had  to  take  a  look  at  our 
teacher  training  projects  that  we  had  before, 
such  as  the  Teacher  Corps  and  Career  Opportu- 
nity Program,  and  had  to  see  a  major  infusion  of 
new  money  both  within  Interior  and  Education  for 
training  of  teachers,  principals,  special  educa- 
tion counselors,  etc. 

I  was  assured  that  this  recommendation 
would  be  part  of  the  resolution.  In  this  resolution 
there  is  nothing  substantial  about  it  except  in  the 
last  one  asking  for  funding.  I  v:ould  hope  that  the 
group  would  consider  expanding  upon  this  reso- 
lution. I  think  we  have  the  opportunity  now  to  call 
for  new  teacher  training  programs  in  Indian 
Country.  And,  if  we  don't  ask  for  it  now  we're 
going  to  lose  out.  It's  the  same  way  with  the 
Indian  fellowships  section.  I  had  hoped  there 
would  be  included  a  pay-back  system  in  here. 
We  have  too  many  Indian  fellows  under  Title  V 
getting  fellowships  with  no  intention  at  ail  of  going 

to  work  for  Indian  people.  We  must  tighten  up  the 
legislation. 

And,  I  had  hoped  it  was  going  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  resolution.  I  was  assured  by  the 
facilitator  that  this  provision  would  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  final  paper.  These  points  have 
been  left  out. 


Ms.  Bird:  Bob,  you  could  make  a  motion  to 
go  ahead  and  amend  that  resolution  if  you  wantto 
dothat  atthistime. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  appreciate  Dr.  Swan's  con- 
cerns. As  the  spokesperson  forthe  group,  I  don't 
think  we  had  anybody  that  could  assure  him  of 
anything  in  those  committee  meetings.  I  recog- 
nize his  position  on  the  Advisory  Committee,  but 
neither  I  nor  anybody  on  the  committee  had  any 
attention  of  assuring  anybody  that  a  particular 
portion  of  a  resolution  would  be  guaranteed.  This 
particular  resolution  was  brought  about  by  con- 
sensus, and  participation  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  was  not  allowed  to  stay  at  that 
second  half.  I  appreciate  his  concerns,  and  we 
would  welcome  it  if  you  would  like  to  put  the 
amendment  in.  That's  fine. 

Ms,  Garcia:  Okay.  There  was  a  motion  and 
a  second.  Question  has  been  called.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All 
those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion 
carries. 

Mr.  Weasel  Head  (MT):  This  is  Group 
Eleven  reporting  incomplete.  The  documents 
should  be  handed  out  soon. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  another  group  that's 
ready? 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Earlier  we  had  made 
motions  to  postpone,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  open 
we  were  to  go  back  to  those  sections  that  we 
have  postponed.  I  recommend  we  start  that 
process  now,  and  those  that  are  not  ready  then  I 
would  assume  that  those  resolutions  would  die.  I 
think  that  we  need  to  get  through  with  the  job  that 
we  were  sent  hereto  do. 

Ms.  Garcia:  We'll  go  back  to  Topic  Two.  Did 
you  make  a  motion,  Leroy?  Okay,  there's  a 
motion  and  a  second.  Question  has  been  called. 

Ms,  Bird:  The  motion  on  the  floor  calling  for 
question  now  is  that  we  continue  on  without 
faking  a  break  right  now,  and  we  go  back  to  those 
items  that  we  had  earlier  tabled  or  postponed. 
That  is  the  motion  before  us  for  a  vote  now. 

Mr.  LaPlante  (IL):  Madam  Chair,  before  we 
do,  I  think  all  the  groups  that  we're  going  back  to 
now,  had  materials  that  needed  to  be  passed  out. 
So,  if  those  could  be  passed  out  we  would  be 
ready  to  go. 
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Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  call  for  the  question. 
Question  has  been  called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  op- 
posed, signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion  carries. 

Topic  Two  information  is  here,  but  it  needs 
to  be  passed  out.  So,  if  the  presenters  are  ready 
we'llgo  ahead  andturnitovertothem. 

Ms.  Yellowfish  (OK):  Going  through  our 
recommendations  from  the  "Well-Being  of  the 
Community  and  Delivery  of  Services,"  Topic 
Two,  we  will  start  out  with  "  Student  Issues."  I  will 
start  reading  as  they  are  passed  out: 

[Number  One].  American  Indi- 
an/Alaska Native  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  for  improved  counseling  ser- 
vices. These  services  would  include  life- 
coping  skills,  mental  health  counseling, 
traditional  healing  practices  involving  tri- 
bal and  community  support. 

[Number  Two].  American  Indi- 
an/Alaska Native  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  for  support  services  which 
includes  funding,  services,  and  trained 
professionals  regardless  of  residency. 
This  is  to  include  the  need  for  parent  day 
care  programs  and  specialized  classes 
for  Indian  students  and  health  screening. 

[Number  Three].  Retention  of  native 
students  must  be  a  priority.  Plans  to  in- 
crease counseling  and  academic  ser- 
vices for  support  of  ative  students  to 
succeed  is  necessary.  High  standards 
and  expectations  are  a  must  for  native 
students,  and  we  must  emphasize  quality 
and  academic  preparation.  Native  stu- 
dents must  be  encouraged  to  reach  high 
goals  and  receive  instruction  and  aca- 
demic counseling.  This  is  from  early 
childhood  to  higher  education. 

The  next  one,  Topic  Two, "  State  Issues"  --  it 
is  out  of  sequence  in  your  packet. 

[Number  One  --  the  group  is  rec- 
ommending that]  assure  accountability 
and  safeguard  funding  and  other  re- 
sources (staff/facilities)  to  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations. 

"  Federal  Issues, "  Topic  Two: 


[Number  One].  There  be  a  uniform 
funding  schedule  for  all  educational  pro- 
grams on  a  calendar  year  basis  for  plan- 
ningpurposes. 

[Number  Two],  Identify  funds  for 
tribes  to  establish  a  local  education  and 
educational  support  services  plan. 

"Other  Issues,"  Topic  Two: 

Recommend  that  all  educational  pro- 
grams to  receive  federal  funds  adhere  to 
the  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act. 

"  Educational  Issues,"  Topic  Two: 

[Number  One].  There  be  Indian  edu- 
cation and  administrative  professionals 
involved  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth. 

[Number  Two].  Integrate  Indian  his- 
tory and  culture  as  an  ongoing  part  of 
mainstream  curriculum. 

[Number  Three],  There  be  account- 
ability for  student  outcomes  and  meeting 
of  educational  goals  and  objectives  from 
early  childhood  through  adult  education 
programs. 

"  Family  Issues,"  Topic  Two: 

[Number  One].  Set  aside  funds  for 
Head  Start  that  will  include  full  funding  for 
early  childhood  services  for  all  Indian  or- 
ganizations, both  tribal,  urban  and  rural 
regardless  of  income  and  residency. 

[Number  Two].  Greater  autonomy 
and  independence  be  afforded  to  tribes 
and  Indian  community  based  organiza- 
tions to  provide  comprehensive  integrat- 
ed services  that  are  school  based. : 

[Number  One].  Communities  define 
their  own  comprehensive  needs.  There 
be  funding  to  provide  quality  services  in- 
cluding parenting,  mental  health,  social 
services,  legal  services,  and  other  unmet 
needs  to  ensure  the  education  of  commu- 
nity members. 

[Number  Two].  Facilities  be  ade- 
quate, comfortable,  appropriate, 
accessible  for  students  and  year-round 
community  activities.  [Number  Three] . 
Adequate  funding  be  made  available  for 
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existing  facilities  to  be  renovated  or  new 
construction,  when  necessary,  to  include 
maintenance  costs. 

I'd  like  to  have  a  motion  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second.  Virginia 
Thomas  from  Alaska  seconded  the  motion.  Any 
discussion  on  this?  Question's  been  called. 

Question:  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  On 
"Community/Tribal  Issues,"  this  is  one  of  those 
sessions  I  attended  as  a  second  choice.  I  make  a 
motion  to  add  a  number  four  to  the  recommenda- 
tions under  "Whereas,"  or  under  the  "Re- 
solved" clause  cal ling  for  the  amendment  of  P.L. 
1 00-297  to  authorize  and  mandate  funds  for  legal 
services  to  'ocal  school  boards.  I  make  this 
motion  because  we  have  noticed,  as  members 
of  local  school  boards,  that  while  P.L  297  em- 
powers local  school  boards  to  govern  local 
schools,  no  funds  have  been  provided  when 
local  school  boards  make  decisions  which  ne- 
cessitates the  hiring  of  a  lawyer  to  represent 
them.  That  is  my  point,  and  thankyou. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second  to  that  mo- 
tion. 

Ms.  Yellowfish:  That  is  included  in  there. 
We  inserted  legal  services.  It  was  not  included  in 
the  final  report  -  "legal  services"  is  included. 
Item  One  for  "Community  and  Tribal  Issues"  it 
says:  "...  to  include  parenting,  mental  health, 
social  services  .  .  .,"  included  right  after  that  is 
"legal  services."  It'snotonyourcopy. 

Questioner:  I  would  ask  that  that  phrase  be 
drafted  to  include  what  I  said . 

Ms.  Yellowfish:  That's  fine. 

Mr.  Shingoltewa:  Madam  Chair,  I  have  a 
question  on  other  issues  on  Topic  Two.  I  need 
clarification  from  the  motion  maker  on "  WHE  RE- 
AS,  all  education  programs  to  receive  federal 
funds  should  adhere  to  the  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act."  I  would  like  a  clarification  be- 
cause in  the  schools  there  are  some  things  that 
we  also  must  deal  with  in  regard  to  the  religious 
aspect.  I  understand  and  I  respect  our  religious 
freedom  that  we  have,  but  I'm  just  wondering 
what  the  reasoning  or  purpose  for  this  other 
issues  amendment. 

Ms.  Yellowfish:  May  we  have  Linus 
Everling  clarify  that  for  us,  please. 


Mr.  Everling  (IHS):  We  originally  drafted 
that  after  reviewing  the  information  that  we  were 
given,  including  that  from  the  states.  One  of  the 
concerns  was  that  American  Indian/Alaska  Na- 
tive students  were  being  discriminated  against 
as  far  as  their  cultural  and  religious  beliefs.  So,  all 
we're  asking  with  this  recommendation  is  that 
schools,  and  particularly  the  public  schools 
where  the  Indian  student  may  be  alienated,  ad- 
here to  the  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act.  Is 
there  some  furtherclarification  you  need,  Leroy? 

Mr.  Shingoltewa:  Linus,  I  would  think  thffett  it 
would  need  to  be  re-worded  because  it  stipulates 
here  that  - 1  understand  the  respect  that  we  need 
from  the  schools,  but  I  also  have  a  question 
regarding  the  way  it  is  stated,  i  don't  want  to  have 
schools  be  cut  off  from  federal  funds  for  our 
Indian  students  for  this  phrase,  and  I  guess  that's 
why  it's  unclear  to  me. 

Ms.  Yellowfish:  May  I  have  a  recommen- 
dation for  a  language  change, 

Mr.  Everling:  You  know,  presumably  much 
of  what  we're  asking  for  under  the  Indian  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Act  is  found  under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  First  Amendment.  So,  I 
don't  think  we're  really  asking  for  anything  extra- 
constitutional,  we're  just  asking  for  basic  Indian 
and  religiousfreedomsto  be  recognized. 

Ms.  Yellowfish:  And,  basically,  we're  ask- 
ing for  respect  of  that. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  I  understand  that  very 
well,  but  I'm  going  to  go  ahead  and  ask  that  the 
issue  be  deleted  from  the  rest  of  the  format. 

Ms.  Garcia:  There  is  a  motion  to  delete  the 
language.  Is  there  a  second  on  the  Religious 
Freedom  Act  language?  Isthatwhatyou'rerefer- 
ring  to,  Leroy?  Okay,  there's  a  motion.  Is  there  a 
second.  Are  you  seconding  the  motion?  Okla- 
homa. 

Any  discussion  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Tullis  (AL):  I'm  afraid  if  we  don't  adopt  a 
blanket  prohibition  against  saying  anything 
about  the  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  then  we 
had  better  go  back  and  read  some  of  the  ones 
that  we've  already  passed.  We  passed  two  or 
three  that  have  mentioned  similar  things.  And  so, 
if  we're  going  to  come  along  now  and  pass  one 
that  says  we  totally  ignore  the  act,  it's  going  to  be 
in  opposition  of  what  we've  already  passed. 
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Mr.  Everting:  I'm  in  opposition  to  Leroy's 
amendment.  I  would  ask  that  Leroy  rescind  his 
motion  and  maybe  give  Tricia  Tingle,  from  Tex- 
as, an  opportunity  to  draft  something  that  might 
beinlinewithhisconcerns. 

Mr.  Shingoltewa:  I  would  be  amenable  to 
withdrawing  my  motion  if  they  would  like  to  work 
on  it  withdifferent  language. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Motion's  withdrawn. 

Ms.  Yellowfish:  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a 
motion  that  we  accept  all  others  and  postpone 
this  until  the  language  is  developed  correctly. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  there  was  a  second  from 
Donna  Rhodes  (Oklahoma).  Call  for  the  ques- 
tion. Question's  been  called.  All  those  in  favoV  of 
the  motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those 
opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion  car- 
ries. 

Ms.  Yellowfish:  Thank  you.  1  would  like  to 
thank  our  group  that  worked  with  this,  and  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  that  we  had  one  person  in 
particular,  Mildred  Cleghorn  (Oklahoma)  --  a 
tribal  chairwoman.  She  was  born  a  prisoner  of 
war  as  one  of  Geronimo's  decendents.  I  don't 
know  if  she's  still  hVe,  butthankyou. 

Ms.  Dunham  (Ml):  Madam  Chair,  Topic 
Number  Three  is  ready.  Thankyou  forletting  me 
come  again  before  you.  In  your  package  of 
information  that  you  received  is  Topic  Three  that 
says  "revised."  I'm  not  guaranteeing  that  all  the 
typos  are  out  of  this,  and  there  is  one  page  that  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  needs  to  technically  be  in 
another  place,  but  other  than  that  you  basically 
have  the  work  efforts  of  Topic  Three's  Delegate 
Committee. 

Delegates,  dump  your  old  Topic  Three 
packet,  the  things  that  were  included  in  your  first 
set  of  resolutions.  This  is  a  completely  new 
package.  I'm  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  and  the 
spokesperson  for  Topic  Three.  The  suggestion 
that  I  would  like  to  make  right  now  is  as  you  are 
glancing  through  these,  when  you  look  at  3-9  that 
you  also  look  for  the  rest  of  the  action  plan  on 
page  thirty-four.  That  page  did  get  put  out  of 
sync.  It's  the  Federal  section  of  the  action  plan 
that  goes  along  with  Resolution  3-9. 

I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  what  some  of  my 
other  colleagues  have  said.  The  delegates  in 
Topic  Three  worked  very,  very  hard  together. 
We  put  in  not  only  our  committee  time,  but  many, 


many  long  hours  in  addition  to  that.  We  are  very 
committed  to  the  topic  and  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  topic  that  we  were  given.  I  would  like  to 
commend  all  of  their  efforts  and  all  of  our  good 
relationships  that  were  developed  in  putting  to- 
gether these  resolutions  to  bring  before  you, 

The  delegates  of  Topic  Three  move  for 
support  for  the  following  package  of  fourteen 
resolutions  offered  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions and  action  plans  to  address  the  literacy, 
academic  achievement  and  high  school  gradu- 
ation issues  facing  our  American  Indian  stu- 
dents, families  and  communities.  Do  I  have  a 
second? 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second?  Second 
from  Betty  Mangum  of  North  Carolina.  Any  dis- 
cussion on  the  motion? 

Mr.  Crambilt  (CA):  1  would  recommend  that 
Section  3-5  be  postponed  out  of  that.  Since 
there's  no  resolution,  I  would  postpone  until  final 
resolution  can  be  drafted. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second  to  that 
amendment?  Second  from  Donna  Rhodes  from 
Oklahoma.  Any  discussion  on  the  amendment? 
No  discussion.  Call  for  the  question.  Question's 
been  called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
to  postpone  3-5,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All 
those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion 
carries. 

Mr.  Crambilt:  I  would  extend  that  to  any  of 
them  that  do  not  have  final  resolutions  --  3-3  is 
like  that  as  well  as  3-1.  It  says  "Be  it  also  re- 
solved, and  be  it  finally  resolved  . . .."  They  have 
plans  for  further  resolutions.  Also,  3-2  -- 

Ms.  Dunham:  I  think  I  can  offer  some  clari- 
fication. If  there  isn't  an  action  plan  attached  to 
these  primary  goals  of  the  resolutions,  it  is  be- 
cause it  hasn't  been  typed  into  that  format,  our 
apologies.  Ourdiskdisappeared. 

For  example,  on  3-5  you  have  the  "Where- 
as" language.  If  you  go  to  the  action  plan,  "All 
educational  programs  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Federal  dollars  must  be  at  minimum,  be  culturally 
sensitive  and  representative  of  the  state,  and  are 
regionally  representative  of  American  Indian 
peoples."  So,  if  you  look  at  the  "  Federal  Primary 
Goal"  on  the  action  plan,  if  you  feel  that  a  strongly 
stated  resolution  is  missing,  that's  where  you're 
going  to  find  it  because  on  the  Federal  level,  the 
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primary  goal  is  the  resolution  statement  re-stat- 
ed. Some  of  the  resolution  formats  are  kind  of 
rough. 

Mr.  Shlngoitewa:  I  have  a  motion  that  be- 
cause the  format  that  was  given  to  us  previously 
stipulated  that  there  were  three  ways  of  present- 
ing resolutions,  and  one  of  those  was  that  if  there 
was  a  working  copy  that  statement  on  that  reso- 
lution would  be  "per  working  document."  And, 
therefore,  the  motion  that  was  made  by  my 
colleague  from  California  was  that  we  would 
amend  the  resolutions  to  state  on  those  words 
where  it  says/Therefore,  be  it  resolved11  that  the 
working  document  is  the  resolution . 

Mr.  Dunham:  You  are  simply  following  your 
rules.  If  you  go  ahead  and  vote  on  your  main 
motion  at  this  time  to  accept  the  document,  as 
prepared,  since  it  is  complete  -  and  we'll  vote  on 
that  motion  that  is  on  the  floor  on  this  time.  It  is 
complete,  but  just  in  adifferentformat. 

Mr.  Crambllt:  I  will  withdraw  my  original 
motion  then. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Call  for  a  question  on  the  main 
motion.  Question's  been  called.  All  those  in  favor 
of  the  main  motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All 
those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion 
carries. 

Topic  Number  Four  -  "Safe  Alco- 
hol. Drug-Free  Schools?" 

Mr.  LaPlante  (IL):  This  particular  section, 
we  ended  up  handing  materials  out  three  dif- 
ferent times.  So,  it  will  be  a  little  bit  complicated 
going  through  this.  Hopefully,  what  I  can  do  is 
take  a  little  bit  of  time  -- 1  apologize  in  advance  - 
and  just  ask  for  some  patience.  But,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  clarify  each  one  of  these  issues, 
and  I  don 't  think  it  will  beas  difficult  as  it  sounds. 

In  the  last  section  that  we  just  passed  out, 
the  document  entitled  "04-01,"  that  particular 
resolution  reads:  [bottom  of  the  first  page] 

WHEREAS,  there  has  been  signifi- 
cant lives  lost  due  to  drug. alcohol-related 
illness,  suicide,  andaccidents,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  exists  minimal 
substance  abuse  for  tribal  and  off-res- 
ervation Indian  communities;  and 

WHEREAS,  limited  funding  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  the  development  of 
culturally  sensitive  resources  have  been 


provided  to  tribal  governments  and  other 
Indian  organizations  in  the  development 
and  provision  of  services. 

Those  are  two  inserts,  and  then  there  is  a 
final  resolution  that  reads: 

Finally,  be  it  resolved  that  the  above 
recommendation  for  increase  be  adopted 
for  implementation  with  the  accompany- 
ing action  plan. 

That  is  number  one.  04-02:  basically,  this 
was  not  included  (numbers  one,  two,  and  three 
were  not  included  in  the  original  packet  this 
morning).  The  only  change  that  we  made  to  that 
is  on  the  fourth "  Whereas"  where  we  just  added 
"number  two"  behind  the  word  "recommenda- 
tion," so  it  reads:  "WHEREAS,  the  delegates 
have  reviewed  Recommendation  Number 
Two;"  and,  on  the  next  "WHEREAS"  under  (A), 
we  have  added  "alcohol  and  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  prevention."  The  top  of  the  next  page, 
(L)  reads  "Collaboration  and  Coordination  of 
Services  at  Local,  State,  Tribal  and  Federal  Lev- 
el." Thatis  Resolution  Number  Two. 

Number  Thrao  was  not  included.  This  par- 
ticular one  -  there  were  no  changes  to  what  we 
had  originally  proposed.  This  resolution  is  des- 
ignating that  we  seek  funding,  and  also  re- 
sources other  than  funding  for  after  care 
programs  which  have  been  largely  overlooked  in 
the  continuum  of  services  in  alcohol  and  drug 
prevention. 

Number  Four  --  this  was  included  in  the 
original  package.  We  made  a  revision  that  came 
around  in  the  last  supplement.  The  changes  are 
a  little  bit  substantive  in  this  one  so  I  would  like  to 
read  the  resolution.  The  fourth  "Whereas"  on  the 
first  page,  we  changed  it  to  read: 

WHEREAS,  American  Indian  stu- 
dents have  special  needs  due  to  cultural 
differencesand  history; 

WHEREAS,  present  treatment  ser- 
vices do  not  address  cultural  uniqueness 
of  American  Indians; 

WHEREAS,  [we  struck  the  word  'ur- 
ban' here]  American  Indians  do  not  have 
ready  access  to  culturally  sensitive  treat- 
ment; 

WHEREAS,  American  Indians  daily 
experience  complex  societal  demands  for 
which  resources  are  inadequate; 
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WHEREAS,  American  Indian  profes- 
sional treatment  specialists  are  few; 

WHEREAS,  treatment  centers  for 
youth  abusing  inhalents  and  chewing  to- 
bacco are  unavailable. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  above  recommendation  be  ap- 
plied to  funding  sources  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  IHS,  BIA,  OSAP,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  requiring  that 
services  to  tribes  and  urban  community 
based  prevention/intervention  treatment 
services  support  the  development  of  cul- 
turally sensitive  materials  be  adopted  with 
the  accompanying  action  plan. 

That  is  our  fourth  resolution.  The  fifth  resolu- 
tion that  was  included  in  the  original  packet  this 
morning  has  no  changes.  That  particular  resolu- 
tion is  seeking  --  the  last  "Whereas"  on  the  page, 
"WHEREAS,  educators  and  other  agency  care 
givers  need  to  be  culturally  competent  and  /e- 
spectful  to  cultural  issues  specifically  related  to 
Native  American  family  dynamics. '  What  we  are 
getting  at  in  this  particular  one  is  Cultural  com- 
petency in  training  not  only  teachers,  but  also 
providers  of  prevention  and  treatment  services. 

Resolution  Number  Six  was  in  the  original 
packet  this  morning.  This  one  stands  as  it  is. 

. . .  Seeking  a  legislative  amendment 
to  P.L  99-570,  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Community  Act,  which  excludes  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  from  eligibility  for 
grants  awarded  to  local  education  agen- 
cies. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  a  legislative 
amendment  to  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Community  Act,  P.L.  99-570  is  sought 
to  include  'elementary  and  secondary 
schools  funded  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior'  within  the  defi- 
nition of  a  'local  education  agency'  [LEA] 
so  that  these  schools  serving  Indian  chil- 
dren will  be  eligible  to  (a)  receive  state 
drug-free  school  monies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  prevention  programs;  (b)  receive 
training  and  technical  assistance  from  the 
five  'Regional  Centers  for  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities;'  and  (c)  re- 
ceive any  funds  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  as  discretionary  funds. 


Thatisour  Resolution  NumberSix. 

Number  Seven  was  included  in  the  original 
draft  this  morning.  Here  we  are  seeking  funding 
for  technical  assistance  specifically  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  culturally-sensitive  re- 
sources that  can  be  used  in  prevention,  interven- 
tion and  treatment  programs,  including  things 
like  diagnostic  materials,  assessment  of  those 
that  may  be  subject  to  falling  into  the  high-risk 
category,  or  even  an  active  abuser. 

Number  Eight:  this  one,  I  believe,  was  not 
included  in  the  original  this  morning.  I  will  read  the 
"Whereas"  atthe  bottom  of  the  page: 

WHEREAS,  tribes  and  schools  have 
the  responsibility  forthe  well-being  of  their 
members,  and 

WHEREAS,  Indian  families  look  to 
the  tribal  officials  for  leadership,  health 
care,  education  and  protection,  and 

WHEREAS,  tribal  leaders  are  capa- 
ble of  exerting  influence  for  and  on  behalf 
of  their  communities,  the  delegates  have 
reviewed  the  recommendation,  Promote 
Safe  Environment  through  Tribal  Leader- 
ship and  School  Collaboration. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  tribes  take  the  leadership  role  in  pro- 
moting a  safe  and  healthy  environment 
with  cultural  sensitivity. 

Number  nine  was  completely  scratched  by 
our  committee  at  the  last  minute.  We'll  skip  to 
Resolution  04-10.  This  one  is  dealing  with  cer- 
tification of  substance  abuse  counselors  and 
those  working  both  in  treatment  and  prevention 
fields.  There  was  no  change  to  this  particular  one 
that  was  in  the  draft  this  morning. 

I'm  going  to  skip  right  now  to  the  last  one. 
04-12  because  on  04-11  I  will  defer  to  Bob 
because  he  dealt  more  with  this  particular  issue. 
It's  also  included  in  the  resolution  that  we  will 
seek  to  adopt,  but  I  will  skip  over  to  the  last  one 
right  now.  The  resolution  is  basically  looking  at 
the  development  of  a  clearinghouse.  Starting 
with  the  last  "Whereas"  on  the  first  page: 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  re- 
viewed Recommendation  Number 
Twelve  and  found  that  access  to  accurate 
and  up-to-date  information  is  lacking  in 
Indian  communities, 
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BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  funding  be 
sought  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  national  clearinghouse  that  will 
develop,  publicize  the  availability  of,  and 
widely  disseminate  the  most  readily  avail- 
able, accurate,  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  effective  programs,  audio-visual 
material  and  other  curricula  materials  for 
drug  abuse  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams and  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  designed  for  Indian  youth,  and 
coordinate  these  activities  with  national 
media  efforts,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
funds  be  awarded  to  individuals,  educa- 
tional agencies,  community-based  orga- 
nizations, and  tribal  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  researching  and  developing 
materials  pertinent  to  alcohol  and  other 
drug  issues  among  Indian  youth  and  their 
families  for  the  purpose  of  program  devel- 
opment and  dissemination. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  model  youth  programs  which  dem- 
onstrate success  in  reducing  use  and 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  be  devel- 
oped, implemented  and  replicated  and 
that  necessary  resources,  including 
funding,  be  provided  for  establishment  of 
ongoing  maintenance. 

FINALLY  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
above  recommendation  be  adopted  with 
the  accompanying  action  plan . 

Now,  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  defer  to  Bob, 
and  he  can  explain  04-1 1  for  you. 

Dr.  Swan:  04-11  deals  with  school  con- 
struction, and  they  stuck  it  in  under "  Safe  School 
Environment."  We  were  not  instructed  at  the 
time  that  we  drafted  the  action  plan  that  we  had  to 
do  a  resolution.  I  would  like  to  clean  that  resolu- 
tion up,  and  make  an  amendment  to  our  own 
resolution,  and  have  some  better  language  in- 
serted in. 

I  would  like  to  read  that,  and  then  move  for 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  first: 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  have  re- 
viewed state  recommendations  for  a  safe 
school  environment  in  that  the  United 
States  government  as  per  its  trust  respon- 
sibility must  provide  construction  funds 
for  safe  and  adequate  facilities  for  Ameri- 


can Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children  at- 
tending [P.L.]  815  public  schools, 
BIA-funded  schools,  and  tribally-con- 
troiled  community  colleges  due  to  the  out- 
dated and  dilapidated  conditions  of  these 
facilities. 

So,  I  move  for  insertion  of  that  amendment 
into  the  ''Whereas"  at  the  bottom  of  that  first 
page  and  strike  the  rest  of  that  language  dealing 
with  school  facilities. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Before  you  do  that,  I  think  we 
have  to  have  a  main  motion  on  the  presentation  if 
incomplete. 

Mr.  LaPlante:  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion 
that  the  resolutions  put  forth  in  this  Topic  Four, 
"Safe  and  Alcohol.'Drug-Free  Schools"  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Second  by  California. 

Dr.  Swan:  Madam  Chair,  I  would  like  to 
amend  Resolution  Eleven  with  the  language  I 
just  read. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second  to  that 
amendment?  Second  from  California.  Any  dis- 
cussion on  the  amendment?  Question's  been 
called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  for  the 
amendment,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those 
opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion  car- 
ries. Irecognizethedelegate. 

Ms.  Twohatchet  (OK):  On  Resolution 
04-02,  I  would  like  to  add  an  "L"  and  an  11 M"  to 
include  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  information  and 
prevention  andteen  pregnancy  issues. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Second?  Arizona.  Is  there  any 
discussion  on  that  amendment.  Question's  been 
called.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  "aye." 
All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Mo- 
tion carries. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  I  have  a  question  on 
04-05  for  clarification.  Your  resolution  is  directed 
to  the  development  of  improvement  of  education 
programs  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  Indians.  On  your  "Therefore,  be  it 
resolved"  you  go  from  multicultural  education 
training  down  to  public  schools  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Then  you  go  to  community- 
based  Native  American  trainers  and  then  end  up 
with  BIA  boarding  schools.  It's  very  unclear  to 
me,  the  intent  of  the  "BE  IT  RESOLVED"  be- 
cause I  also  feel  that  it's  not  only  the  boarding 
school  system  but  any  Federally-funded  institu- 
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tion  which  needs  to  upgrade  their  training  pro- 
gram in  dealing  with  the  multicultural  and  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

So,  if  it's  what  I  said  about  the  multicultural 
education  and  drug  and  alcohol,  my  amendment 
would  be  to  go  into  the  fourth  "BE  IT  FURTHER 
RESOLVED,  the  BIA  review  its  training  program . 
.  for  all  the  Federally-funded  education  pro- 
grams, not  just  the  boarding  schools. 

Mr.  LaPlante:  I  support  that.  Maybe  we 
could  even  omit  the  word  "BIA"  -  "BE  IT  FI- 
NALLY RESOLVED  that  all  federally-funded 
training  programs  for  educational  personnel  be 
reflective  with  the  intent  of  this  resolution." 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  1  makethatmotion. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second.  Second  from 
Andrea  Barlow  from  Idaho.  Any  discussion  on 
that?  Question's  been  called.  All  those  in  favor  of 
the  main  motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  Ali 
those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Motion 
carries. 

Mr.  Lament!  (CA):  I  would  like  to  add  an 
amendment  to  04-08,  at  the  bottom  of  page  one 
where  it  says,  "WHEREAS,  tribes,  Indian  com- 
munities and  schools  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  their  members;"  the  second 
page,  "WHEREAS,  Indian  families  look  to  the 
tribal  officials  and  community  leaders  for  leader- 
ship, health  and  education  protection;  WHERE- 
AS, tribal  and  community  leaders  are  capable  of 
exerting  influence. . .,"  etc. 

Ms.  Garcia:  Is  there  a  second  to  that 
amendment.  Question's  been  called.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by  saying "  aye." 
All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Mo- 
tion carries. 

Question  on  the  main  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  main  motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye. 11 
All  those  opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  Mo- 
tion carries. 

We're  back  to  Topic  Seven. 

Ms,  Arkeketa  (TX):  Seven:  "American  In- 
dian Culture  and  Languages."  I  have  a 
resolution,  7-8: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  Native  Language  and  Cul- 
ture delegates  hereby  approve  this 
resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  the  Honorable  George  A. 
Bush,  and  Congress  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  recognize, 
acknowledge  and  support  the  need  for 
native  language  and  culture  as  a  signifi- 
cant instrument  to  the  improvement  of 
American  Indian  education. 

On  the  second  one,  I  have  done  some 
changes  on  it  but  I  would  like  to  read  the  one  with 
my  changes  from  what's  on  here: 

The  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  Native  Language  and  Cul- 
ture delegates  also  request  that  the 
Federal,  public,  parochial  and  community 
school  systems  receiving  Federal  funding 
for  American  Indian  learners  expedite  the 
implementation  of  the  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  by  immediately  developing 
dress  code  policies  and  regulations  that 
reflect  the  traditional,  cultural  and  reli- 
gious expressions  practiced  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

On  the  "dress  code"  I  want  to  add  "dress 
andhaircodes."  Numberthree: 

In  this  recognition  and  acknowledge- 
ment, the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  Native  Language  and 
Culture  delegates  further  request  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  recognize, 
acknowledge  and  support  the  importance 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  resolution . 

Ms.  Garcia:  Okay,  there  was  a  motion.  Is 
there  a  second.  Second  from  Donna  Rhodes, 
Oklahoma.  Any  discussion?  Question's  been 
called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  say- 
ing "nay."  Motioncarries. 

Are  there  any  other  topics  outstanding? 
Eight  and  eleven?  I  want  to  make  sure.  Is  Eight 
ready. 

Mr.  Iron  Cloud  (DC):  Our  topic  area  was 
"Structure  for  Schools."  If  you  will  bear  with  me 
for  just  a  minute,  you  had  handouts  and  you 
should  have  received  your  new  handouts.  8-R-1 
is  fine,  leave  as  is.  There  is  a  technical  editing 
change  -  very,  very  minor.  I'm  going  to  go 
through  and  let  you  get  your  packet  in  order  so 
that  we  can  go  through  these  and  not  get  hung 
up. 
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8-R-2,  replace  with  your  new  8-R-2.  This  is 
very  minor.  There  is  just  a  slight  change  in  the 
clause,  but  it's  significant  enough  to  warrant  the 
change.  8-R-3  is  okay.  8-R-4,  replace  8-R-4  with 
just  plain  "four,"  it  will  just  have  the  number 
"four."  You  did  not  have  8-R-5,  so  you  will  have  a 
new8-R-5. 

Under  "Structure  for  Schools,"  the  group 
premise  was  that  a  total  revamping  of  Indian 
education  must  encompass  a  holistic  and  vision- 
ary approach  which  is  culturally  relevant,  de- 
signed by  and  for  Native  Indian  governments  to 
meet  the  needs  at  the  local  level.  We  started  with 
basic  premises,  one  of  which  was  8-R-1.  The 
resolution  is: 

WHEREAS,  the  delegations  have  re- 
viewed the  recommendation: 

Regional  Indian  Educational  Re- 
search Institutes  -  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  federal  government  to  provide 
sources  of  funding  for  Regional  Indian 
Educational  Research  Institutes  to  de- 
velop and  implement  Regional  Indian 
Educational  Research  Plans  for  the  pur- 
pose of:  (1)  identifying  effective  teaching 
practices  that  maximize  Indian  and  Native 
Alaska  learning;  (2)  establishing  a  reposi- 
tory of  research  information  that  is  fully 
accessible  by  regional  tribal  groups,  or- 
ganizations, and  local  education  agen- 
cies; and  (3)  developing  a  collaborative 
relationship  between  the  institute  and  re- 
gional tribal  groups,  nr-gaiijzgtionfeflnH  local 
education  agencies  in  the  creation  of  the 
research  plans. 

Resolution  8-R-2: 

WHEREAS,  tribes,  Indian  commu- 
nities, schools  and  districts  are  now  re- 
quired to  assess  local  needs  for  funding 
purposes,  and 

WHEREAS,'  those  needs  are  best 
determined  atthelocal  level,  and 

WHEREAS,  educational  personnel 
and  parents  are  best  equipped  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  their  students  in  their 
community;  and 

WHEREAS,  funding  does  not  always 
allow  those  locally-assessed  needs  to  be 
met. 


THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
government  to  maximize  full  funding  for 
Indian  education  programs  based  on  lo- 
cally assessed  needs  as  determined  by 
tribes,  Indian  communities  and  schools, 
and  it  should  further  be  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  for  the 
coordination  of  funds  for  all  Indian  educa- 
tion programs. 

Resolution  8-R-3: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  Congress 
pass  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  government  to  promote  and 
support  the  development  of  coordinated 
infrastructures  for  education  services  to 
all  Indian  children  as  determined  by  the 
tribes,  Indian  communities  and  schools. 

Resolution  8-R-4: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
government  and  states  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  alternative 
structures  to  address  the  unique  cultural, 
linguistic  and  educational  needs  of  Indian 
students  as  determined  by  tribes,  Indian 
communities  and  schools. 

And,  Resolution  8-R-5: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  fully  implement  those 
existing  statutes,  rules,  regulations,  court 
orders  which  support  restructuring  of 
schools. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  above  recommendation 
be  adopted  with  the  accompanying  action 
plan. 

Action  plans  accompany  all  of  these  resolu  - 
tions.  When  we  speak  about  a  holistic  approach 
and  about  infrastructure  needs,  it  is  not  unlike  the 
numerous  discussions  that  we  have  had  here 
today.  We're  talking  about  the  total  integration  of 
services  from  birth,  through  adulthood,  through 
to  our  elders.  We're  talking  inter-generational. 
We're  talking  long-range  visionary  planning. 
We're  talking  about  the  coordination  of  all  ser- 
vices that  teach,  be  it  Indian  Health  Service,  BIA, 
pre-school  programs.  They  need  to  be  coordi- 
nated and  directed  towards  teaching  the  whole 
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fabric  of  the  Indian  community  and  designed  at 
the  local  level.  Mr.  Chair,  I  move  that  these 
resolutions  be  adopted. 


motion  that  was  tabled.  So,  Iwouldask  if  the  chair 
would  ask  if  the  maker  of  the  motion  if  he  did  vote 
on  the  prevailing  side  this  morning. 


Mr.  Nageak  (AK):  I  second  the  motion . 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Open  fordiscussion.  Ques- 
tions been  called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion , 
signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  sig- 
nify by  saying " nay . "  Motion  carries. 

Topic  Number  Eleven. 

Mr.  Weasel  Head:  A  task  force  group  of 
thirty-one  people  met  on  Topic  Eleven  --  "Adult 
Education  and  Lifelong  Learning."  There  was  a 
segment  handed  out  in  the  second  round  which 
was  stapled  together,  front  and  back  side. 

We  have  ten  resolutions  with  some  minor 
changes  and  typographical  errors,  misspellings, 
and  things  like  that,  The  resolutions  have  been 
gone  over  by  the  subcommittee,  and  accepted 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  submit  them 
and  make  a  motion  to  accept  this  package  as  is. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Do  we  have  a  second.  Bob 
Swan  of  Montana.  Discussion?  Being  no  discus- 
sion, call  forthequestion.  Lloyd  Elm  of  New  York 
called  for  the  question.  AH  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  op- 
posed, signify  bysaying  "nay."  Motion  carries. 

And  now  we'll  need  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
those  items  that  were  outstanding  or  tabled  or 
postponed.  DaveGipp,  delegate  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Gipp:  Mr.  Chair,  I'm  not  sure  of  the 
procedure  on  this  but  the  Resolution  1-3  was 
taken  off  this  morning,  and  if  it  is  necessary  I'll 
make  a  motion  for  reconsideration  unless  the 
chair  rules  that  we  can  simply  take  it  without  a 
vote  of  reconsideration. 

Ms.  Bird:  This  morning  we  allowed  you  to 
go  ahead  and  table  that  motion  when  it  was  more 
appropriate  to  have  postponed  it.  However,  with 
the  two-thirds  majority  voice  vote  we  can  enter- 
tain that  motion  for  Resolution  1-3.  So,  if  you 
would  like  to  make  a  motion  to  have  your  resolu- 
tion reconsidered,  you  can  do  that  now. 

Ms.  Lobert-Edmo  (OR):  Point  of  order, 
please.  It's  also  necessary,  if  I  recall  the  rules, 
that  the  maker  of  the  motion  for  reconsideration 
must  have  voted  on  the  prevailing  side  of  the 


Mr.  Bordeaux:  Did  the  maker  of  the  motion 
vote  on  the  prevailing  side  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Gipp:  I  voted  against  postponement  at 
thattime. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  So,  then  we'll  need  some- 
body else  to  move  the  motion.  Marion  Boushie 
from  Washington  so  moves.  Looking  for  a  sec- 
ond. 

Dr.  Demmert  (CA):  I  second  it. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  California  seconds.  Open 
fordiscussion. 

Mr.  Gipp:  May  I  make  comments  on  re- 
consideration? 

The  comment  that  I  would  have  is  that  there 
is  arevised  version,  and  my  understanding  is  that 
we  were  sent  back  out  to  re-work  this,  and  we 
met  with  a  number  of  delegations  to  revise  the 
language.  So,  there  should  be  a  new  1-3  either 
distributed  to  you  oraboutto  be  distributed,  if  the 
motion  prevails  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Is  there  a  call  forquestion  on 
motion  to  reconsider.  Donna  Rhodes  calls  for  the 
question. 

Mr.  Elm  (NY):  I  am  going  to  speak  to  this 
motion,  please.  I  would  like  to  read  the  revised  -- 

Ms.  Bird:  Could  we  ask  you  to  hold  off  until 
we  go  ahead  and  decide  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  reconsider  this  motion?  Then  you  can  address 
it  if  we  get  it  back  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Elm:  We  need  to  see  it  before  we 
address  it. 

Ms.  Bird:Theyaredisbursingitnow. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  All  those  in  favor  of  reconsi- 
deration say  "aye."  All  those  opposed  say 
"nay."  The  "ayes"  have  it. 

Mr.  Elm:  Mr.  Chair,  I  would  like  to  request  a 
quorum  count,  please. 

Ms.  Bird:  Okay,  to  have  a  quorum  we  need 
to  have  one  hundred  seventeen  delegates  in 
here.  We  have  had  a  motion  to  have  a  quorum 
count.  Is  there  asecond  to  that  motion?  Okay. 
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Dr.  Swan:  Point  of  clarification:  it  is  my 
understanding  that  once  we  establish  a  quorum , 
that  quorum  prevails.  So,  I  don't  see  any  reason 
tore-count. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa  (AZ):  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Swan  that  once  you  have  established  quorum 
this  morning,  that  quorum  stands  until  you  have 
been  adjourned.  We  have  only  recessed  for 
lunch. 

Mr.  Plume:  Could  you  inquire  if  the  resolu- 
tion's been  distributed. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  It  is  being  distributed  now. 

Ms.  Bird:  The  rules  do  say  here  that,  "When 
the  chair  has  called  the  meeting  to  order  after 
finding  that  a  quorum  is  present  the  continued 
presence  of  a  quorum  is  presumed  unless  the 
chair  or  a  member  notices  that  a  quorum  is  no 
longer  present."  So,  I  believe  it  is  legitimate  to 
entertain  the  motion  to  count  to  see . 

Is  there  a  call  for  question  to  go  ahead  and 
take  a  count  on  quorum? 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  All  those  in  favor  say "  ay e . " 
All  those  opposed  say  "nay."  The  "nays"  have  it. 

Ms.  Bird:  You  haveaquorum. 

Mr.  Plume:  I  would  like  to  take  the  time  here 
to  read  through  the  resolution.  I'll  skip  the 
"Whereas"  and  get  right  down  to  the  actual 
language: 

. . .  that  Federal  legislation  be  enacted 
to  authorize  those  tribes  that  have  devel- 
oped the  capabilities  to  exercise  tribal 
authority  over  all  Federal  education  func- 
tions, programs  and  services  on  their  re- 
spective reservations.  The  legislation 
shall  provide  adequate  fiscal  support  in 
accordance  with  P.L  100-297  to  develop, 
implement,  and  maintain  Tribal  Depart- 
ments of  Education. 

Also,  that  tribes  have  the  prerogative 
and  option  in  accordance  with  their  sover- 
eignty, codes  and  plans  to  receive  all 
Federal  [and  we  omitted  a  word  here, 
'education']  education  funds  generated 
within  the  respective  travel  jurisdictions 
and  territories.  This  authority  would  allow 
forthe  development  of  aplanning  process 
whereas  tribal  members  would  be  con- 


sulted to  develop  codes  and  standards 
which  reflect  the  cultural  values  of  the 
respective  tribes. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Okay,  thankyou. 

Mr.  Plume:  Mr.  Chair,  in  thedevelopmentof 
this  particular  resolution,  and  in  our  particular 
working  group  there  was  an  attempt  at  one  point 
to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  the  development 
of  a  resolution.  And,  probably  in  our  haste  at  the 
time  we  probably  included  other  areas  that  we 
probably  shouldn't  have.  But,  this  particular  res- 
olution was  presented  to  our  committee  as  a 
resolution  coming  from  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota and  the  tribes  of  South  Dakota.  This  resolu- 
tion was  developed  with  the  intent  of  the  tribes 
and  it  has  a  long  history  for  the  tribes  of  South 
Dakota  to  assert  their  sovereignty,  to  do  for 
themselves,  to  empower  themselves,  and  to 
o  perate  their  own  systems. 

Now,  we're  not  attempting  to  be  in  conflict 
with  any  other  tribes  or  with  any  other  groups  in 
the  country.  This  is  an  act  committed  by  other 
tribes  in  this  counti  y,  and  it  is  our  intent  that  we  be 
allowed  this  specific  legislation.  I  make  a  motion 
thatthisbeadopted. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  It's  been  moved  and  sec- 
onded by  Letoy  Eike  of  Washington.  Discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  Gipp:  Discussion.  Mr.  Chair,  I  would 
just  explain  to  the  delegates  and  to  the  chair  that 
the  proposed  revision  you  have  here  was  one 
reached  earlier  this  afternoon  to  try  to  eliminate 
those  issues  of  concern  that  we  had  from  a 
number  of  groups.  We  had  representatives  from 
both  tribes  and  from  state-recognized  groups 
here,  and  as  you  can  see  we  did  strike  original 
language  which  spoke  to  issues  of  state-recog- 
nized groups,  non-reservation-based  groups, 
terminated  tribes,  and  other  groups  that  had 
potential  problems  with  this.  So,  an  effort  was 
made  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  collaborative  and 
cooperative  effort  on  this  thing.  Our  hope  is  that  it 
will  achieve  some  satisfaction  for  the  majority  of 
our  delegates  for  passage. 

Ms.  Crazy  Bull  (SD):  I  want  to  speak  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  and  ask  all  the  other 
delegates  here  to  support  it  as  well.  The 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  other  tribes  in  the 
Great  Plains  have  made  great  progress,  along 
with  the  Navajo  Nation  and  other  Indian  tribes,  to 
really  govern  our  own  education  systems.  We 
have  made  great  effort  to  really  have  local  con- 
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trol.  We  believe  that  that  is  our  inherent  right  and 
responsibility.  In  Rosebud  we  have  established  a 
tribal  education  department,  and  we  have 
passed  a  tribal  education  code.  Through  those 
efforts,  though,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
need  substantial  funding  in  order  to  do  accredita- 
tion and  certification  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  teachers  and  adults  in  our  commu- 
nities. So,  I  want  to  respectfully  ask  that  you  give 
us  your  support  because  this  resolution  particu- 
larly affects  those  tribes  that  have  already  made 
these  efforts.  Thankyou. 

Mr.  Elm  (NY):  I  would  like  to  speak  for  this 
resolution.  I  was  the  primary  one  who  resisted 
some  specific  language  which  appeared  to  be 
conflicting  in  the  initial  resolution.  That  no  longer 
exists  in  this  resolution.  I'm  speaking  for  the 
passing  of  this  resolution  right  now.  I'm  com- 
fortable with  the  revision  that  they've  come  for- 
ward with. 

Mr.  Shlngoltewa:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Elm 
about  the  way  it  has  been  revised.  There  is  one 
other  way  that  I  would  feel  comfortable  with, 
because  I  know  what  the  direction  of  the  tribes  is. 
I  agree  with  the  tribes  under  the  programs  that 
exist  within  their  reservations  but,  because  we 
have  public  school  systems,  this  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  second  "Whereas,"  It  says, 
"Allows  that  tribes  have  the  prerogative  and 
option  in  accordance  with  their  sovereign  codes, 
plans  to  receive  all  Federal  education  funds 
under  P.L  100-297  and  P.L  93-638,  generated 
within  their  respective  tribal  jurisdiction  and  ter- 
ritories, that  there  is  help  until  we  find  out  where 
we  stand  in  the  public  school  system."  That  is  my 
amendment.  I  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Do  we  have  a  second?  We 
have  a  second.  We  are  open  for  debate  and 
discussion  on  the  amendment. 

Ms.  Pease-Windy  Boy  (MT):  I  rise  to  ask  a 
point  of  clarification.  I  am  really  confused  about 
what  he's  intending  there. 

Mr.  Shingoltewa:  Presently  what  is  avail- 
able to  the  tribes  is  they  may  control  and  contract 
out  funding  under  P.L.  93-638  and  also  P.L 
1 00-297.  What  you  are  doing  will  strengthen  that 
for  tribes  to  go  ahead  and  do  so  that  they  can  run 
and  control  the  education  system.  But,  there  is  a 
fear  right  now  among  public  school  systems 
because  we  still  need  to  deal  with  the  state  entity 
on  how  we  are  going  to  work  with  them.  I  think,  at 
this  stage,  to  not  put  our  public  schools  (those 
that  don't  exist)  into  danger  for  our  kids,  I  strongly 


agree  with  the  tribes  in  getting  control,  but  I  just 
think  that  we  have  to  deal  realistically  with  what 
we  have  until  we  find  an  amendable  situation  in 
this  idea.  Under  P.L.  93-638  and  under  P.L. 
1 00-297,  it  isallowable.  So,  it'sthere  now. 

Ms.  Locke  (SD):  I'm  from  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  I  would  like  to  have  you  note 
that  it  says  "tribes  that  have  the  prerogative  and 
option"  to  do  this.  This  doesn't  mean  that  you 
don't  have  to  do  it  if  you  don't  want  to  do  it.  But,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  many  tribes  beginning 
with  the  Northern  Ute  of  Utah,  the  Southern  Ute, 
the  Pascua  Yaqui,  Tohono  O'odham,  the  Red 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa,  the  Mille  Lacs  Band,  the 
Rosebud  Sioux,  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa -  all  of  these  tribes  have  taken  the  initiative 
to  begin  to  write  their  education  codesand  estab- 
lish their  education  departments,  and  develop 
their  comprehensive  education  plans.  Theseare 
all  based  on  their  own  culture  and  languages. 
Many  of  these  tribes,  beginning  with  the  North- 
ern Ute,  were  negotiating  with  the  state  entities 
and  the  public  schools.  So,  they  do  this  very 
carefully  -  it  takes  a  long  time,  like  a  year  or  two, 
to  even  develop  one  code.  So,  they're  very 
mindful  of  the  public  schools  and  the  private 
schools  within  theirjurisdiction. 

So,  just  to  point  out  that  it  says  that  tribes 
that  want  to  do  this,  that  they  have  the  option  to 
do  this.  Not  everybody  has  to  do  this.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  many  tribes  such  as  the  Stand- 
ing Rock  Sioux  Tribe  that  do  want  to  do  this. 

Ms.  Onco  (OK):  My  concern  is  --  I  can't 
remember  his  name  -  his  amendment  may  be 
wording  more  to  the  effect  of,  "After  respective 
reservations  this  shall  not  include  appropriations 
to  urban,  rural  ornon-reservation. . .." 

Ms.  Bird:  Are  you  speaking  to  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  on  the  floor. 

Ms.  Onco  (OK):  Yes,  the  wording  on  it.  I 
would  like  it  to  bea  little  more  specific. 

Mr.  Shlngoltewa:  I  heard  that,  but  as  I  said  I 
believe  in  tribal  control  and  I  hear  the  concern. 
But,  right  now  I  may  have  opened  up  a  hornet's 
nest  but  I  know  that  the  two  laws  that  I  stated 
wouldallowthetribestodoit.  And,  Ithinktoplay  it 
safe  for  us,  in  Indian  education  as  a  whole,  right 
now,  would  be  the  way  to  go.  Right  now,  in 
answerto  Pat  Locke,  I  respect  her  and  I  don't  go 
against  anything  else  that  has  been  amended  in 
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that  resolution  except  for  just  that  P.L  100-297 
and  P.L  93-638.  That  is  all  that  I  would  like  to 
have  amended  in  that. 

Mr.  Andreoli  (CA):  The  California  delega- 
tion would  have  to  speak  against  this  for  two 
primary  reasons,  the  first  being  that  it  contradicts 
some  of  the  earlier  proposals  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted, and  the  funding  is  now  following  stu- 
dents in  local  control  -  and  that  includes  urban 
and  re-located  populations  of  which  California 
has  a  significant  number  of  the  tribes  that  are 
supporting  this.  We  are  providing  educational 
services  for  those  students,  and  I  think  that  we 
have  to  consider  that.  I  would  not  want  to  thwart 
self-determination  and  the  ability  to  be  sover- 
eign. But,  I  think  that  there  is  a  significant  popula- 
tion that  has  to  be  considered  within  this,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  undo  the  efforts  of  the  progress 
that  we  have  made  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Tso  (AZ):  I  think  that  I  would  like  to  talk  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that's  been  pro- 
posed by  the  delegate  from  Arizona  regarding 
the  exercise  of  control  over  bureau-funded 
schools.  We  want  to  exercise  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility over  all  of  Indian  education.  I  think 
that  to  just  limit  it  to  just  those  bureau-funded 
schools  is  just  an  exercise  in  partial  sovereignty. 
What  we  want  is  total  tribal  sovereignty;  and,  I 
think  this  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it  because  for 
thosetribesthathavethatcapabilitythen,yes,let 
us  exercise  that  authority.  For  those  tribes  that 
are  still  in  that  process,  there  is  that  option.  So,  I 
would  basically  talk  against  this  amendment,  but 
talk  in  favor  of  the  resolution .  Thank  you. 

Mr.  May  (CA):  I  am  speaking  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution  mainly  because  it  talks  about 
those  tribes  that  have  developed  the  capabilities. 
I  think  that's  a  golden  license  for  the  Federal 
governmentto  pick  and  choose  between  tribes  - 
which  ones  to  which  they'll  grant  the  authority 
and  to  which  ones  they  won't.  I  see  this  resolu- 
tion as  being  anti-sovereignty  for  tribes.  I  think  it 
could  be  changed  to  say  those  are  all  federally- 
recognized  tribes  since  we're  talking  about  fed- 
eral programs  here.  I'm  not  even  sure  I  want  to  go 
thatfar.  So,  I'm  speaking  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Cesspooch  (UT):  Are  you  speaking  to 
the  amendment  or  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  May:  To  the  amendment. 

Ms.  Bird:  You  are  speaking  to  the  amend- 
mentpresentedbythegentlemanfrom  Arizona. 


Mr.  Cesspooch  (UT):  All  right.  I'll  save  my 
comments  until  we  speak  to  the  main  motion . 

Mr.  Yazzie  (AZ):  I  would  speak  against  the 
amendment  proposed,  and  make  a  statement 
that  any  exceptions  made  to  a  general  resolution 
like  this  would  undercut  the  very  purpose  of  this 
conference.  The  resolution  is  written  so  that  it  is 
optional  and  it  is  based  on  the  tribal  govern- 
ment's compliance  with  its  own  laws  and  plans.  I 
really  feel  that  the  inordinate  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment to  address  general  tribal  educational  con- 
cern is  not  called  for  and  as  we  were  told  during 
the  day  and  during  this  conference,  risk  must  be 
taken  because  we  all  recognize  the  failure  of  the 
presentsystem.Thankyou. 

Ms.  Youngbird  (ND):  I  represent  three 
tribes.  We  do  have  a  tribal  education  depart- 
ment, and  the  reason  why  we  established  that  as 
tribes  is  that  we  were  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  recognized  as  Indian  people. 
So,  I  am  speaking  against  this  amendment  that 
was  proposed  primarily  because  the  public 
schools  that  we  have  are  well  protected.  That  is 
not  the  issue  here.  We  have  already  made  the 
identification  to  many  reports  that  the  public 
schools  are  not  doing  the  job.  Why  would  we 
want  to  even  consider  supporting  them  or  pro- 
tecting their  particular  rights?  We're  talking 
about  a  sovereign  nation,  and  within  those 
boundaries  which,  it  says  very  specifically  in 
here,  "within  respective  tribal  jurisdictions  and 
territories,"  we  have  the  sovereign  right  to  do 
that.  That's  what  we're  asking  for.  We  shouldn't 
be  asking  for  the  protection  of  the  public  schools 
or  for  the  state  -  they  already  have  protection. 

So,  I  wanted  to  clarify  that.  I'm  speaking 
againstthe  amendment. 

Ms.  Bird:  Time's  up  for  debate  on  this 
amendment.  So,  question? 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Question's  been  calied.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  say- 
ing "nay."  The  "nays"  have  it. 

Now,  backtothemainmotion.  Randy? 

Mr.  Plume:  Yes,  we  had  a  technicality.  We 
omitted  something  on  the  first  paragraph:  "That 
Federal  legislation  beenacted  to  authorize  those 
tribes  that  have  developed  the  capabilities  to 
exercise  tribal  authority  over  all  Federal  educa- 
tion functions,  programs  and  services  on  their 
respective  reservations  and  in  Indian  commu- 
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nities."  That's  one  of  the  observations  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegates,  and  I  would  like  to  move  to 
have  that  included. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Is  there  a  second?  Second 
from  Virginia  from  Alaska.  Call  fordiscussion. 

Mr.  May:  I  would  like  to  reiterate  against  the 
resolution  itself  because  it  says  -- 

Ms.  Bird:  We're  dealing  with  the  amend- 
ment now  so  I'm  going  to  have  to  rule  you  out  of 
order,  and  you  can  come  right  back  up  as  soon  as 
we  deal  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Question's  been  called.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  signify  by  say- 
ing "nay."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  Okay,  back  to  the 
main  motion  again. 

Mr.  May  (CA):  I  would  like  to  speak  against 
at  least  this  wording.  Maybe  we  can  take  care  of 
that,  too: "...  those  tribes  that  have  developed 
the  capabilities."  Like  I  said,  it's  a  golden  license 
for  the  Federal  government  to  pick  and  choose 
among  larger  and  smaller  tribes,  and  the  smaller 
tribes  do  not  have  the  capability  to  have  that 
authority.  I  would  like  us  to  say  "all  tribes"  instead 
of  "those  tribes  that  have  developed  the  capabil- 
ities." So,  I  would  like  to  make  that  as  an  amend- 
ment: replace  "those  tribes  that  have  developed 
thecapabilities"  with  "alltribes." 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  We  have  a  motion  and  a 
second  to  that  amendment:  to  authorize  all  tribes 
-  replace  "those"  with  "all."  Do  we  have  a 
debate  on  the  amendment?  Floor's  open.  Ques- 
tion's been  called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  AH  those 
opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  Back  to  the  main  motion  again . 

Call  for  the  question  on  the  main  motion.  AP 
those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Those  opposed,  say 
"nay."  The  "ayes"  have  it. 

Dr.  Swan:  I  have  a  resolution  which  carries 
over  back  to  personnel.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
and  submit  itfor  the  record.  I  have: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  delegates  recommend  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  new  funds  be  allo- 
cated to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  training  new 


native  teachers,  counselors,  special  edu- 
cation personnel,  administrators  and  oth- 
er professional  personnel;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
the  White  Ho ds£.  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  delegates  recommend  that  no 
lb  ,s  than  $12  million  be  included  in  the  FY 
1993  as  well  as  in  future  fiscal  years  for 
teachertraining  programs;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
Title  V  be  amended  to  include  language 
that  requires  Fellows  to  work  in  an  Indian 
community  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the 
number  of  years  the  Fellow  received  Title 
VFellowshipFunding. 

I  move  for  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Andreoli  (CA):  Point  of  order.  Wouldn't 
we  need  to  suspend  the  rules  that  we've  created 
on  submitting  the  resolutions  to  you  in  writing? 

Ms.  Bird:  He  submitted  it  in  writing  to  us 
earlier,  so  we're  going  to  go  ahead  and  recognize 
that. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  So,  it's  been  moved  and 
seconded.  Floor's  open  for  debated.  Question's 
been  catted.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
say"aye."  - 

Dr.  Demmert:  You  said  the  floor  is  open  for 
debate?  I  would  tike  to  speak  against  that  particu- 
lar resolution  primarily  because  I  think  it's  very 
important  for  all  Indian  students  in  the  country  to 
be  educated  and  to  encourage  their  own  children 
to  move  on  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
work  toward  a  formal  education  --  whether  it's  a 
graduate  or  undergraduate  degree.  When  the 
language  in  Part  B  of  Title  VI,  as  amended,  was 
originally  developed  it  was  open-ended  to  pro- 
vide that  opportunity,  and  to  encourage  Indian 
children  of  all  groups  to  move  into  professions. 
That'sone  point. 

The  second  pointis  that  Indians,  regardless 
of  where  they  are,  can  have  a  significant  influ- 
ence. I  teach  at  Stanford  University  right  now  as  a 
visiting  professorof  education.  If  I  were  to  look  for 
Federal  funding  under  Title  VI  or  Title  V  that  had 
that  provision,  I  would  probably  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  receive  Federal  funding  for  that. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Your  two  minutes  are  up. 
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Ms.  Bird:  Okay,  that's  accepted.  He's  an- 
other delegate  deferring  his  time  to  allow  him 
more  time  to  speak.  Go  ahead  and  continue. 

Dr.  Demmert:  I  firmly  believe  that  most 
Indian  students  that  go  on  to  college  especially 
from  rural  areas  and  reservations  -  will  go  back 
to  activities  that  benefit  that.  But,  in  addition  to 
that,  I  think  it's  very  important  to  have  Indians  in 
IBM,  to  have  Indians  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
have  Indians  in  Uniroyal  of  California,  or  what- 
ever, because  they  can  play  a  role  in  influencing 
whatthose  institutions  to  address  issues  that  are 
important  to  Indians.  I  would  think  it  would  be  a 
disservice,  generally,  to  limit  funding  to  only 
those  students  that  went  back  to  the  reservation 
and  worked  in  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Any  other  discussion?  Call 
for  the  question  again.  Bob  Swan  of  Montana 
called  for  the  question.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  AH  those 
opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay." 

Ms.  Bird:  The  "nays"  have  it,  and  do  you 
call  foradivision  of  the  house.  Okay.  Counters. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Do  you  want  the  resolution 
read  again? 

Ms.  Bird:  We'll  read  the  resolution  again 
before  we  take  the  count. 

Dr.  Swan: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  delegates  recommend  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  new  funds  be  allo- 
cated to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  training  new 
native  teachers,  counselors,  special  edu- 
cation personnel,  administrators  and  oth- 
er professional  personnel;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  delegates  recommend  that  no 
less  than  $12  million  be  included  in  the  FY 
1993  as  well  as  in  future  fiscal  years  for 
teachertraining  programs;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
Title  V  be  amended  to  include  language 
that  requires  Fellows  to  work  in  an  Indian 
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community  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the 
number  of  years  the  Fellow  received  Title 
VFellowshipFunding. 

[Counttaken]. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  We  have  eighty-five  [85]  for 
and  forty  [40]  against.  The  resolution  passes. 
Further  unresolved  business? 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Yes,  Mr.  Chair,  I  have 
two  resolutions  which  are  in  writing  and  given  to 
the  Chair,  as  well  as  to  the  parliamentarians.  One 
deals  with  6-8  which  is  "Readiness  for  School," 
which  was  not  included  in  our  first  packet.  I 
believe  everybody  has  it  now.  That  deals  with 
fifteen  percent  of  Head  Start  set  aside.  For  those 
that  are  reading,  I'll  read  the  "Whereas,": 

WHEREAS,  presently  only  four 
percent  of  the  current  National  Head  Start 
budget  is  identified  for  the  American  In- 
dian Programs  Branch; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  it  is  recommended  thatfifteen  percent 
of  the  National  Head  Start  budget  be  set 
aside  specifically  for  the  American  Indian 
program's  branch  funding  to  increase  the 
number  of  Indian  children  being  served. 

I  make  a  motion  that  we  approve  this. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Okay,  it's  been  moved. 
Loren  "Bum"  Stiff  arm  of  Montana,  seconds. 
Floor  is  open  for  discussion.  Question's  been 
called  by  Loren  Stiffarm.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those 
opposed,  signify  by  saying  "nay."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  Resolution  passes. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  Another  one  that  we 
have  from  the  State  of  Arizona  -  and  the  reason 
that  we're  doing  this  is  that  you  know  that  Morris 
K.  Udall  has  retired  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  feel  very  honored  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done  for  all  the  American 
Indian  constituents  throughout  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  wo're  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion to  ask  for  your  help  in  sending  him  a  mes- 
sage of  appieciation.  I  would  like  to  read,  with 
your  indulgence,  the  resolution  honoring  United 
States  Representative,  Morris  K.  Udall,  and  re- 
questing congressional  action: 
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WHEREAS,  Honorable  Morris  K. 
Udall  has  retired  from  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  after  serving 
the  people  of  District  Two,  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  entire  United  States  with 
greatdistinction  for  thirty  years;  and 

WHEREAS,  during  his  tenure  in  of- 
fice, Representative  Udall  was  a  strong 
and  compelling  advocate  for  the  rights 
and  well-being  of  Native  Americans  and 
Alaska  Natives  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment;  and 

WHEREAS,  Representative  Udall 
created  a  distinctive  and  honored  reputa- 
tion for  honesty,  integrity,  dedication  and 
humor  that  has  become  legendary,  espe- 
cially in  the  political  turmoil  of  today's 
world,  and 

The  legislative  matters  that  he  de- 
voted his  career  in  pursuing  and  the  legis- 
lation that  he  was  successful  in  seeing 
enacted  are  enduring  testaments  to  his 
achievements  that  will  affect  future  gen- 
erations of  Native  Americans/Alaska  Na- 
tives and  all  others  in  this  country. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT 
RESOLVED  that  we  the  delegates  con- 
vening for  the  1992  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  on  behalf  of 
the  Indian  nations,  communities  and 
youth  that  we  represent,  hereby  express 
our  sincere  and  heartfelt  r;pprec;ation  to 
the  Honorable  Morris  "Mo"  Udall.  We  ap- 
plaud his  outstanding  and  enduring 
achievements;  we  urge  all  tribal,  state  and 
national  political  leaders  to  use  his  career 
of  achievement  and  his  standards  of  in- 
tegrity and  devotion  to  duty  as  a  mode!  for 
all  their  actions. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
we  urge  Congress  to  promptly  enact  on- 
abling  legislation  to  implement  the  Morris 
K,  Udall  Scholarship  in  Excellence  and 
National  Environmental  Act.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, we  say,  'May  the  Rainbow  of 
Beauty  Continue  to  Arch  over  His  Life.* 

And,  I  make  a  motion  that  we  approve  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Seconded  by  Arizona.  Dis- 
cussion? 


Mr.  Weasel  Head:  Discussion.  For  my  hon- 
oreble  colleague  from  Arizona,  I  was  wondering 
what  happened  to  Martin  Luther  King  Day  during 
his  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Shingoitewa:  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  answer 
thatquestion. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Any  other  discussion?  Car- 
ol? 

Ms.  Davis:  I  have  anew  motion. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Call  for  the  question?  Lloyd 
Elm  calls  for  the  question.  Al!  those  in  favor, 
signify  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  sig- 
nify by  saying  "nay."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  Resolu- 
tion passes.  Carol? 

Ms.  Davis:  As  I  reviewed  the  "Native 
Language  and  Culture"  section  of  our  docu- 
ment, !  found  that  there  was  a  lot  of  language 
encouraging  and  requesting  support  for  the 
preservation  of  our  language  and  culture.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  see  a  resolution  which  requested  a 
mechanism  for  doing  this.  And,  therefore,  I  de- 
veloped a  resolution  that  I  would  like  to  read: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
requests  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  provide  financial  support  for  the 
'establishmentof  archives,  museums,  and 
heritage  centers  for  tribes  so  that  re- 
search, preservation,  and  promotion  of 
the  culture,  language  and  heritage  of  its 
members  can  be  accomplished. 

Ms.  Bird:  Is  this  a  brand  new  motion,  or  are 
you  amending  language  to  something  that  has 
already  been  discussed  here?  If  it's  brand  new 
we  need  to  have  that  in  writing,  and  it  needs  to  be 
signed  previous  to  your  presenting  it.  These 
other  motions  have  followed  that  procedure. 
Otherwise  it's  out  of  order. 

Mr.  May:  I  have  submitted  an  amendment 
to  T9-1 5  that  does  deal  with  that.  If  she  could  add 
that  amendment  to  T9-15,  which  includes  pres- 
ervation of  archives  and  support. 

Ms.  Davis:  Mr.  Chair,  may  ladd  that  amend- 
ment to  the  document  that  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  of? 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Yes. 

Ms.Davls:Thankyou. 
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Mr.  Andreoli  (CA):  I  would  also  add  that  this 
is  included  in  the  Structure  of  Schools  section, 
Group  Eight,  on  "Research  Centers."  A  lot  of 
these  same  ideas  have  been  already  passed . 

Mr.  Glpp:  1  would  second  the  motion.  Mr. 
Chair. 

Ms.  Bird:  Are  you  stating  that  the  amend- 
ment that  you  just  mentioned  already  has  this 
language,  or  do  we  have  to  go  back  and  amend 
it? 

Mr.  May:  I  can  get  the  copy  and  read  just 
thatone  phrase. 

Ms.  Bird:  Why  don't  we  go  ahead  and 
withdraw  your  motion  and  then  we'll  entertain  a 
motion  to  amend  this  one?  Will  that  satisfy  you? 

Ms.  Davis:  My  motion  was  toamendT9-15, 
as  he  had  described  it. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Question's  Oeen  called  for. 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed,  signify  by  paying  "nay."  The 
"ayes"  have  it. 

Ms.  Davis:  J  have  one  more.  In  the  section 
on  "Higher  Education,"  there  were  two  resolu- 
tions that  were  not  in  the  packet  that  have  been 
passed  out  to  the  delegates.  One  of  them  was 
acted  on  in  another  session:  however,  the  one 
resolution,  T9-12  -  we  were  told  that  we  should 
bring  this  one  back  once  the  delegates  gota  copy 
of  it.  I  would  like  to  read  it  with  some  corrected 
language: 

That  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  hereby  requests  that 
states  provide  financial  support  for  non- 
Indian  students  attending  tribally-con- 
trolled  colleges  as  tribal  colleges  do  not 
receive  funding  through  the  Tribal  Com- 
munity College  Act  forthase  students. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Looking  for  a  second.  Dolo- 
res Huff,  California,  seconds.  Discussion?  Call 
for  question.  All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Those 
opposed,  say  "nay."  Resolution  passes. 

Next?  Don? 

Mr.  Welsen  (MN):  Yes,  I  was  wondering  if  I 
could  introduce  a  resolution?  This  is  a  resolution 
for  OIEP'DOI  to  be  an  assertive  advocate  for  the 
quality  of  education  for  ail  American  Indi- 
an Alaska  Native  children.  We  have  copies  there 
that  could  be  passed  cut. 


Mr.  Bordeaux:  Do  you  want  to  see  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  Weisen:  Okay.  I'll  read  it.  The  "Where- 
as" clauses  were  the  same  as  theothers: 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation call  on  the  Office  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion Programs  to  be  an  assertive  advocate 
f~  -  the  quality  of  education  for  all  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children  in  co- 
ordinating comprehensive  support  for 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents internally,  and  from  other  agencies 
in  education,  mental  and  physical  health, 
juvenile  justice  and  job  training  and  in 
carrying  out  of  the  responsibilities  for 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  stu- 
dents in  public  and  bureau-funded  [I'm 
making  a  few  changes  on  this,  by  the  way] 
and  operated  schools  consistent  with  the 
wishes  of  the  appropriate  Indian  educa- 
tion tribes  and  Alaska  Native  entities. 
They  must  assure  that  every  Indian  child 
has  access  to  quality  pre-school  pro- 
grams, whether  center-based  or  home- 
based;  provide  ongoing  training  and 
involvement  opportunities  for  parents;  im- 
plement the  local  control  provisions  for 
P.L.  95-561  to  its  maximal  extent  to  foster 
site-based  management;  embrace  the  ef- 
fective schools'  improvement  model  for 
all  OlEP-funded  schools  by  giving  every 
school  an  opportunity  to  implement  it; 
develop  measures  for  school  and  student 
success  that  are  authentic  and  relevant  to 
reservation  realities,  tribal  needs,  and 
emerging  work  force:  become  the  major 
advocate  for  tribal  language  and  culture, 
realizing  that  this  is  the  base  for  the  need 
of  the  building  of  self-esteem,  improving 
for  success  of  Indian  children;  send  a 
clear  message  to  all  OIEP  employees 
from  Central  Office  through  the  line  office 
and  schools  that  their  major  purpose  and 
goal  is  implementing  locally-determined 
educational  outcomes  of  Indian  children; 
provide  ongoing  access  to  on-site  central- 
ized training  and  technical  assistance  for 
school  boards,  principals,  teachers,  and 
administrators  that  reflect  current  and 
state-of-the-art  trends. 
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Mr.  Bordeaux:  Do  we  have  a  second.  Don 
Barlow  of  Washington,  seconds.  Discussion? 
Call  for  the  question.  All  those  in  favor,  say 
"aye."  All  those  opposed,  say  "nay."  Resolution 
passes. 

Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chair,  I  have  some  unfin- 
ished business  from  Subcommittee  Two  on 
"Well-Being  of  Communities."  As  you  recall,  we 
were  charged  with  going  back  to  reword  the 
issues  under  "Other"  about  the  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act.  We  have  done  rewording  on  that, 
with  consultation  of  several  people,  as  follows 
with  the  usual  "Whereas's"  followed  by  this 
"Whereas:" 

WHEREAS,  recognition  of  American 
Indian  religious  ceremonies  as  they  fall 
throughout  the  lunar  year  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  basic  human  right  of  each 
American  Indian  Alaska  Native  student  at- 
tending any  educational  institution,  rec- 
ognizing that  American  Indian-Alaska 
Native  religious  ceremonies  are  as  impor- 
tant and  equal  to  Judaic  Christian  cere- 
monies and  religious  holidays. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

1 .  That  equal  time  be  given  to  American 
Indian  Alaska  Native  students  to 
practice  and  take  part  in  and  cele- 
brate their  religious  ceremonies:  and 

2.  That  all  educational  programs  to  re- 
ceive federal  funds  shall  adhere  to 
the  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 
consistent  with  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  precedent,  and  con- 
gressional enactment. 

Mr.  Elm  (NY):  Mr.  Chair.  I  move  that  we 
adopt  this  amendment  to  the  standing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Is  thare  a  second? 
Thomasina  Jordan  of  Virginia.  Discussion? 
Question?  All  those  in  favor,  say  "aye."  All  those 
opposed,  say  "nay."  Motion  passes. 

Dr.  Swan:  Mr.  Chair,  I've  got  a  summary 
resolution  for  the  conference  that  I  would  like  to 
have  considered,  put  together  by  Dr.  Gerald 
Gipp  (I  would  like  to  thank  him),  It  is  for  immediate 
delivery  to  the  U.S.  President,  George  Bush,  at 
the  White  House  and  it  reads  with  the  standard 
language,  andthen: 


WHEREAS,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress declared  1992  as  the  Year  of  the 
American  Indian,  and 

WHEREAS,  President  George  Bush 
had  declared  himself  the  'Education 
President/and 

WHEREAS,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education  delegates 
have  passed  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  Indian  education  during 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  on  this  day,  January  24, 1 992, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education  requests  that  President 
George  Bush  in  his  1992  State  of  the 
Union  Address  establish  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  education  as  a  major 
priority  for  immediate  action  in  1992  and 
future  years. 

Mr.  Davis  (ND):  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Discussion?  Question?  All 
those  in  favor,  say  "aye."  All  those  opposed,  say 
"nay."  Motion  passes.  Does  somebody  want  to 
adjourn  the  business?  Second?  This  is  for  the 
business,  and  then  we're  going  to  have  closing 
remarks,  and  then  the  retirement  of  the  colors 
All  those  in  favor,  say  "aye."  All  thos^  opposed, 
say  "nay."  Motion  passes. 

Okay,  I  would  like  to  turn  the  microphone 
back  over  to  our  Co-Chair,  Ms  Garcia  of  Arizona, 
for  some  closing  remarks.  Then  we'll  have  a 
closing  prayer  and  the  retirement  of  colors. 

Ms,  Garcia:  Well,  what  an  accomplish- 
ment, It  vas  really  good,  and  I  would  like  to 
command  all  those  who  stayed.  We  would  like  to 
thank  everybody  who  has  come  and  participated 
and  committed  their  time  and  long  hours.  I'm 
really  proud  of  what  we  have  done  here  today.  It 
exemplifies  the  education  level,  the  tribal  leader- 
ship, the  departments  that  we  deal  with  day  in 
and  day  out  at  the  grassroots  level;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  a  document  that  we  can  all  be  p.  oud  of  aM 
thatwe contributed  into. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  Ross  Swimmer,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee members,  especially  the  staff,  Jim  Gas- 
ser,  Ben  Atencio,  Buck  Martin,  and  all  those  who 
have  contributed  their  time,  a  lot  of  sweat,  and 
sometimes  even  tears.  I  would  like  to  commend 
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all  those  delegates  that  are  here  and  made  a 
good  contribution  to  what  is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  document  that  is  going  to  begin  the 
implementation  of  a  long-time  in  coming,  long- 
standing vision  that  we  have  and  will  maintain 
and  will  continue  to  strive  for  in  the  future  -  the 
year2000andon. 

I  just  would  like  to  thank  everyone,  espe- 
cially my  Co-Chair,  Lionel  Bordeaux  of  South 
Dakota,  for  the  support  and  the  hugs  and  just  the 
encouragement.  It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  co-chaired  this  conference  with 
someone  who  is  such  a  great  leader  in  education 
as  Lionel.  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  him, 
and  wish  him  a  very  good  life  after  this.  I  know  I'm 
going  to  see  many  more  of  you  as  we  go  on  and 
continue  our  fight  for  justice  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion and  other  areas  of  tribal  government  and 
future  survival  for  our  people.  Thank  you,  and 
we  II  proceed  with  the  closing  of  our  conference. 
Thank you. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Thank  you,  Nora.  I,  too, 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
each  and  every  one  of  you  for  the  confidence  that 
you  had  in  us  in  that  we  had  a  lot  of  anxiety  when 
came  here.  But,  with  friends  that  we  have 
throughout  Indian  Country,  such  as  ourselves,  I 
know  that  the  future  of  Indian  children,  and  our 
own  grandchildren,  will  profit  one  day  from  what 
happened  here  today.  I  want  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Thank you. 

Is  Ashi  Begay  here  for  the  closing  prayer?  If 
not,  Jay  DeGroat,  are  you  still  here?  Jay's  com- 
ing. We'll  have  a  closing  prayer  and  then  the 
retirement  of  colors. 

Mr,  DeGroat:  We  had  a  long  discussion  on 
the  native  language.  I  would  like  to  conclude  this 
conference  in  my  own  native  language  in  prayer. 
[Indianprayer]. 

Mr.  Bordeaux:  Thank  you,  Jay.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  have  a  round  of  applause  for  people 
who  don 't  often  times  get  credit.  We  have  a  lot  of 
people  from  the  Federal  agencies  that  gave  a  lot 
of  their  time  and  volunteered  -  I  wish  we  knew 
each  and  every  one  of  them  so  that  we  could 
name  them;  and  also,  the  many  volunteers  from 
the  non-fjderal  agencies  who  assisted  Buck 
Martin.  They  deserve  a  tremendous  hand  for 
what  theyVedonehere.  [Applause]. 


I  want  to  thank  Buck,  Ross,  and  young  Ben 
Atencio.  The  young  man  really  impressed  me, 
and  did  a  tremendous  job  here.  Also,  thanks  to 
the  Advisory  Board  that  I  worked  with  here  and 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half.  They  really  did  a 
tremendous  job  here.  So,  I  think  that  the  Advisory 
Board  should  have  one  more  round  of  applause. 
[Applause]. 

[Retirementofcolors] 

[Endof  conference]. 
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White  House 
Conference  on 
Indian  Education 
Statute 


Public  Law  100-297  (Apr! 1 26, 1 988) 
Indian  Education  Act  of  1 988 

Part  E  -  White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  (25  USC  2001) 

Sec.  5501.  Findings 

TheCongressfindsthat-- 

(1)  the  Government  or  the  United 
States  has  a  special  relationship 
with  the  Indians  which  has  given 
rise  to  a  responsibility  to  assure 
superior  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Indians; 

(2)  this  responsibility  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  Federal  schools  and 
federaliy  funded  programs; 

(3)  while  the  States  provide  educa- 
tional services  to  the  majority  of 
Indian  students  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  services  are 
largely  funded  by  Federal  funds 
and  are  not,  in  anyway,  in  dero- 
gation of  the  Federal 

(4)  changes  in  the  Federal  and  State 
systems  in  the  past  decade  and 
the  growth  of  tribal  control  over 
school  has  led  to  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  educational 
opportunities  and  successes  of 
Indian  students; 


(5)  substantial  and  substantive 
problems  continue  to  exist  and 
interfere  with  the  realization  of 
full  opportunities  for  Indian  stu- 
dents; and 

(6)  identification  of  these  problems 
through  the  convening  of  a 
White  House  Conference  will  fa- 
cilitate formulation  of  solutions. 

Sec.  5502.  Authorization  to  call  Conference. 

(a)  the  President  shall  call  and  conduct  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  (hereinafter  in  this  part 
refferred  to  as  the  Conference)  which 
shall  be  held  not  earlier  than  a  date 
which  shall  be  9  months  after  the  date 
of  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  5506  this  part  and  not  later 
than  1 2  months  after  the  date  of  said 
meeting. 

. ;     Purpose    The  purpose  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion shall  be  to- 
ll) explore  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  Board  of 
Indian  Education  that  would  as- 
sume responsibility  for  all  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  relation  to 
the  education  of  Indians,  and 
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(2)  develop  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  educational 
programs  to  make  the  programs 
more  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
Indians,  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  set  forth  in  section 
5501. 

Sec.  5503.  Composition  of  Conference. 

(a)  In  general.  The  Conference  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior; 

(2)  representatives  of  Indian  educa- 
tional institutions  (including 
members  of  local  school  boards 
of  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs),  public  schools, 
agencies,  organizations  and  as- 
sociations that  deal  with  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians; 

(3)  educators  from  reservations 
and  urban  areas  where  Indians 
make  up  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  student  population;  and 

(4)  individuals  with  a  special  knowl- 
edge of,  and  special  compe- 
tence in  dealing  with,  Indians 
and  Indian  problems,  including 
education  and  health. 

(b)  Selection.  --  The  President  shall  se- 
lect one-third  of  the  participants  of  the 
Conference,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  se- 
lect Gne-third  of  the  participants,  and 
the  Presidentpro  tempore  oftheSen- 
ate  shall  select  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  participants. 

(c)  Distribution  of  participants.  -  In 
selecting  the  participants  of  the  Con- 
ference the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
he  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Presidentpro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  ensure  that- 

( 1 )  one-fourth  of  the  participants  are 
individual  who  are  currently  ac- 
tive educators  on  Indian  reser- 
vations; 


(2)  one-fourth  of  the  participants  are 
educators  selected  from  urban 
areas  with  large  concentrations 
of  Indians; 

(3)  one-fourth  of  the  participants  are 
individual  who  are  Federal  and 
tribal  government  officials;  and 

(4)  one-fourth  of  the  participants  are 
Indians,  including  members  of 
Indian  tribes  that  are  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  5504.  Administrative  provisions. 

(a)  Planning  and  direction.  The 
Conference  shall  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  indian  Education  (hereafter 
in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  Task 
Force) 

(b)  Establishment  of  Task  Force. 

(1)  If  the  President  calls  the  Con- 
ference, the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, acting  jointly,  shall  estab- 
lish the  Task  Force  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  which  shall  consist  of 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  and  of  such  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Education  as  the  Seciatary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Task  Force 
to  and  carry  out  its  duties. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
each  appoint  no  less  than  2  pro- 
fessional staff  membersand  one 
support  staff  member  to  the 
Task  Force. 

(3)  All  staff  assigned  to  the  Task 
Force  (but  not  he  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education) 
shall  work  on  preparations  for, 
and  the  conduct  of,  the  Con- 
ference on  a  full-time  basis. 
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(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  provide  office  space  and 
materials  for  the  Task  Force,  in- 
cluding an  allowance  for  mailing 
costs. 

(5)  Each  professional  staff  person 
appointed  to  the  Task  Force 
shall,  have  expertise  directly  re- 
lated to  Indian  education  and  at 
least  one  person  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  experienced  in  dealing  with 
the  Congress,  Indian  tribes,  and 
nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  act- 
ing jointly,  shall  designate  one 
staff  person  as  the  Director  the 
Task  Force. 

(7)  Sums  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  section  5508  shall 
not  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Department  of 
Education  who  are  assigned  as 
staff  to  the  Task  Force;  but  the 
salaries  of  such  employees  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  employing  Department 
under  the  authority  of  other  pro- 
visions of  law. 

(c)     Function  of  the  Task  Force.  --  The 
Task  Force  shall 

(1)  when  appropriate,  request  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of 
other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities; 

(2)  prepare  and  make  available 
background  material  for  the  use 
of  participants  in  the  Conference 
and  any  associated  State  con- 
ferences, and  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute such  reports  of  the 
Conference  and  of  any  associ- 
ated State  conferences  as  may 
be  appropriate; 


(3)  make  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance (by  grants,  contracts, 
or  otherwise)  available  to  the 
State  and  intertribal  organiza- 
tions to  enable  them  to  organize 
an  conduct  conference  and  oth- 
er meetings  in  order  to  prepare 
forthe  Conference;  and 

(4)  conduct  fiscal  oversight  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion for,  and  the  convening  of, 
the  Conference,  including  con- 
tracting for  the  services  of  a 
auditor. 

(d)  Federal  agency  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. 

(1)  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  shall  cooperate  with, 
and  provide  assistance  to,  the 
Task  Force  upon  request  made 
by  the  Task  Force  under  sub- 
section (c)(1).  Forthe  purpose, 
each  Federal  department  and 
agency  is  authorize  and  encour- 
aged to  provide  personnel  to  the 
Task  Force. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Native  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Service  and 
the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  are 
authorized  to  detail  personnel  to 
the  Task  Force,  upon  request,  to 
enable  the  Task  Force  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  part. 

(e)  Personnel. -Incarryingoutthe  provi- 
sions of  the  part,  (this  note),  the  Task 
Force  is  authorized  to  engage  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  Conference  and  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  Conference, 
without  regard  for  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  ser- 
vice, and  without  regard  to  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  (5  U.S.C.A.  as  51  et  seq. 
and  5331  et  seq.,  respectively)  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 
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(f)  Expenses.  Participant's  in  the  Con- 
ference may,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
and  attending  the  Conference,  be  al- 
lowed such  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
are  allowed  under  section  570  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Such  ex- 
penses may  be  paid  by  a  of  ad- 
vances, reimbursement,  or  in 
installments,  as  the  Task  Force  may 
determine. 

Sec.  5505.  Reports. 

(a)  In  general.  --  A  final  report  of  the 
Conference,  containing  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  may 
be  made  the  Conference,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  not  later 
than  120  days  following  the  close  of 
the  Conference.  The  final  report  shall 
be  made  public  and,  within  90  days 
after  its  receipt  by  the  President, 
transmitted  to  he  Congress  together 
with  statement  of  the  President  con- 
taining recommendations  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  such  report. 

(b)  Distribution.  --  The  Conference  is  au- 
thorized to  publish  and  distribute  for 
the  Conference  the  reports  autho- 
rized under  this  part.  Copies  of  all 
such  reports  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Federal  depository  libraries. 

Sec.  5506.  Advisory  Committee. 

(a)  Composition.  -  There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Conference  (hereafter  in  this  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Advisory  Commit- 
tee" )  composed  of 

(1)  five  individuals  designated  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, with  not  more 
than  three  being  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  five  individuals  designated  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  without  more  than  three 
being  Membersof  the  Senate; 

(3)  ten  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President; 


(4)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  or  a  del- 
egate of  the  Assistant  Secretary; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Education  or  a 
delegateofthe  Secretary;  and 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  Task  Force. 
The  President,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Indian  tribes,  ensure 
that  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  are  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  all  Indians  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(7)  The  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 

The  President,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall,  after  consultation  with  Indian 
tribes,  ensure  that  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  are  broadly  representative  of  all  In- 
dians of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Function.  -  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  assist  and  advise  the  Task 
Force  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
Conference.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  be  consulted  on,  and  shall 
advise  the  Task  Force  and  the  Con- 
gress on  all  aspects  of  the  Con- 
ference and  actions  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

(c)  Administration. 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  serve  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  elect 
the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  from  among  those 
members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee who  are  not  full-time  Fed- 
eral employees. 

(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
select  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference. 
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(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish, prescribe  functions  for, 
and  appoint  members  to  such 
advisory  and  technical  commit- 
tees as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  and  advise  the  Task  Force 
in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

(d)  Compensation,  -  Member  of  any 
committee  established  under  this 
section  who  are  not  regular  full-time 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  Conference,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  President  hat  does 
not  exceed  the  grade  of  pay  specified 
at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
GS-1 8  under  section  5332,  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  including  travel 
time.  Such  members  may,  while 
awa,  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  may  be  authorized 
under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  5507.  Gifts  and  title  to  certain  property. 

(a)  Gifts.  -  The  Task  Force  shall  have 
authority  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the 


Conference,  in  the  name  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  grants,  gifts,  or  bequest  of 
money  for  immediate  disbursement 
by  the  Task  Force  in  furtherance  of 
the  Conference.  Such  grants,  gifts, 
or  bequests  offered  the  Task  force 
shall  be  paid  by  the  donor  or  his 
representative  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  a  special  account  to 
the  credit  of  the  Conference  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part  (this  note). 

(b)  Disposition  of  material  --  Materials 
and  equipment  acquired  for  the  use 
of  the  Conference  or  for  the  Task 
Force,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  after  the  close  of 
theConference, 

Sec.  5508.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1390,  1991,  and  1992  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  part 
(this  note)  Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 


(NOTE:  Section  5001-5508  of  Pub.  L  1 00-297, 
as  amended  Pub.  L,  100-427,  Sec.  20,  Sept.  9, 
1 988,  02  Stat.  1 61 4;  Pub.  L.  1 01  301 ,  Sec.  5(e). 
May  24, 1 990, 1 04  Stat  208;  Pub.  L.  1 02-27,  Title 
III,  Sec.  306,  April  10, 1991, 10  Stat  1 52). 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

\.  P.L  100-297- Augustus  F.  Hawkins- 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1988  (Signed  into 
law  April28, 1988) 

H.Rept.  100-95  (No  WHCIE  Provi- 
sion) 

S.Rept.  100-233 
H.Conf.  Rept.  100-567 

1)    SENATE    REPORT  100-233 
PROVISIONS: 

"White  House  Conference.  -  At 
the  Committee's  second  and  fi- 
nal hearing  on  S.  1645,  several 
witnesses  were  asked  about  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  in- 
dependent national  Board  of  In- 
dian Education  to  assume 
responsibility  for  Federal  policy 
relating  to  Indian  education.  The 
overwhelming  consensus  fa- 
vored further  exploration  of  this 
idea.  The  purpose  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education  in  title  V  of  the  bill  is  to 
focus  national  attention  on  In- 
dian education  policies  and  is- 
sues, and  would  provide  the 
opportunity  to  further  develop 
the  idea  of  a  national  board  as 
well  as  to  develop  other  propos- 
als and  recommendations  for 
improving  education  program 
for  Indian  people.  The  Confer- 
ence would  be  the  most  system- 
atic study  of  Indian  education 
needs  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken and  would  provide  a  con- 
structive forum  for  bringing 
about  changes  in  the  present 
system  of  delivery  of  education 
services  to  Indians.  The  Con- 
ference is  patterned  after  other 
White  House  Conferences  and 
will  include  participants  repre- 
senting all  phases  of  Indian  edu- 
cation from  both  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

"Section-by  Section  Analysis 


"Titie  V  -  White  House  Confer- 
ence 

"Sec.  501.  Findings. 

"Sec.  502.  Calls  for  the  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  a  time 
between  September  1,  1989 
and  September  30,  1991.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing an  independent  national 
Board  of  Indian  Educations  and 
to  develop  recommendations  to 
improve  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

"  Sec.  503.  Members  of  the  con- 
ference will  include  repre- 
sentativesof  the  BIA;  Indian  edu- 
cational institutions,  including 
public  schools  and  organiza- 
tions that  deal  with  the  education 
of  Indians;  educators  from  res- 
ervations and  urban  areas  with 
heavy  Indian  concentrations; 
and  individuals  with  special 
competence  in  dealing  with  In- 
dians and  Indian  problems.  The 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  each  se- 
lect one-third  of  the  members. 

"Sec.  504.  Establishes  an 
interagency  Task  Force  that  will 
consist  of  professional  and  sup- 
port staff  members  from  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Wiu  Department  of  Education. 
The  Task  Force  will  carry  out 
administrative  details.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  provide 
office  space,  mailing  costs,  etc. 
Federal  agencies  should  coop- 
erate with  the  Task  Force  to  pro- 
vide "necessary  background 
material,  assistance,  etc. 

"Sec.  505.  Requires  that  a  final 
report  containing  findings  and 
recommendations  be  made  to 
the  President  and  Congress  and 
be  published  and  distributed. 
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"Sec.  506.  Establishes  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  composed  of 
individuals  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  the  President,  DOl, 
DOE,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Taskforce  shall  assist  the  Task 
Force  in  planning  and  conduct- 
ing the  Conference  and  shall  ap- 
point the  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

"Sec.  507.  Provides  that  the 
Task  Force  may  accept  gifts, 
grants,  etc.  Materials  and  equip- 
ment acauired  shall  be  trans- 
ferredtotheBIA. 

"Sec.  508.  Authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1988, 1989, and1990." 

2.    CONFERENCE  REPORT 
100-567  PROVISIONS: 

152.  The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  bill,  includes 
Congressional  findings  support- 
ing a  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Education. 

TheHouserecedes. 

153.  The  Senate  amendment, 
butnottheHousebill,  directs  the 
President  to  call  a  Conference 
no  earlier  than  Sept.  1, 1989  and 
no  later  than  Sept.  30  1 991 .  The 
Ipurpose  of  the  Conference  is  to 
consider  the  feasibility  o  estab- 
lishing an  independent  Board  of 
Indian  Education  and  to  make 
other  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  Indian  educa- 
tion programs. 

TheHousereceded. 

154.  The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  bill,  sets  out 
the  composition  of  representa- 
tives for  the  Conference,  includ- 
ing tribal,  B.I.A.,  education,  and 
other  representatives  with  spe- 
cial expertise.  Thepresident,  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  pro- 
tern  shall  each  choose  1/3  of 


the  participants.  1 .4  shall  be  cur- 
rently active  educators  from 
Indian  reservations,  V4  edu- 
cates from  urban  aeas  with 
large  Indian  populations,  1/4 
Federal  and  triba!  officials,  and 
1/4  Indians  (including  non-rec- 
ognized Tribes). 

The  House  recedes. 

155.  The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  bill,  includes 
administrative  provisions  for  the 
Conference,  including  the  as- 
signment of  personnel  estab- 
lishment of  a  Task  Force  to 
coordinate  the  Federal  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  for  sup- 
port. The  activities  of  the  Task 
Force  are  listed,  including  the 
provision  of  grants  to  the  States 
and  tribes  to  allow  them  to  pre- 
pare for,  and  provide  for  the 
preparation  of,  such  materials  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  clarifying  that  the 
appointees  must  have  exper- 
ience in  Indian  education  pro- 
grams, not  just  issues,  and 
stipulating  that  at  least  one  per- 
son appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  must  be  exper- 
ienced in  dealing  with  the  Con- 
gress and  tribes  and  outside 
organizations.  Thisis  to  facilitate 
exchanges  between  all  parties 
interested  in  thsi  Conference 
and  recognizes  the  specialized 
knowledge  needed  for  this  task. 
It  is  also  strongly  recommended 
that  the  Secretaries  choose 
people  who  have  worked  with 
personnel  and  programs  within 
the  other  Department. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  establishes  an 
Advisory  Board  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  Task  Force  on  the  con- 
ference. The  makeup  of  the 
Advisory  Board  is  set,  with  the 
input  of  the  Indian  community 
and  the  control  of  the  President, 
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the  Sepaker  and  the  President 
pro-tern.  Other  administrative 
provisions  relating  to  compen- 
sation are  set  out. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  authorizes  the 
Task  Force  to  accept  gifts  form 
immediate  disbursement  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference. 

TheHouse  recedes. 

159.  The  Senate  amendment, 
but  not  the  House  bill,  authorizes 
such  sumjs  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  conference  or  FYs 
1988, 1989,  and  1990. 

The  House  recedes. 

B.  P.L  100-427- Technical  and  Clarify- 
ing Indian  Education  Amendments 
(Signed  intolaw  September^  1988) 

No  House  Report 
No  Senate  Report 
No  Conference  Report 

Passed  House  of  Representatives 

8/9/88. 

Passed  Senate  8/9/99. 


P.L  101-301  -  Miscellaneous  Indian 
Provisions '(Signed  into  law  May  24, 
1990) 

No  House  Report 

S.Rept101-226 

No  Conference  Report 

1)    SENATE    REPORT  101-225 
PROVISIONS: 
"Background 

In  amending  the  new  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of 
1988,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
executive  director  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education  will  partici- 
pate in  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 


Section  8  (e).  Appropriations  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  were  autho- 
rized for  fiscal  year  1 988, 1 989, 
and  1990.  Since  funds  have 
been  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  the  authorization  dates 
are  moved  forward  to  Fiscal 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 
Further,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education  (NACIE)  will 
serve  on  the  working  Task  Force 
of  the  Conference  and  the  Chair- 
man of  NACIE  will  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee.  The  sec- 
tion also  provides  that  salaries 
for  employees  appointed  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Education  will  be  paid  out  of  de- 
partmental funds,  notfrom  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Confer- 
ence." 

P.L.  102-27  -  FY  1991  Dire  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  (Signed 
intolaw  April  1 0,1991) 

H.Rept.  1 02-9  (No  WHCIE  provision) 
S.Rept.  102-24 
H.Conf.Rept.  102-29 

1)    SENATE     REPORT  102-23 
PROVISIONS: 

"TITLE  III  GENERAL  PROVI- 
SIONS 

The  Committee  has  included  a 
general  provisions  (sec.  306)  in 
the  bill  which  extends  the  dead- 
line for  the  President  to  call  and 
conduct  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Indian  Education.  When 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Indian  Education  was  first  au- 
thorized in  1988,  the  act  estab- 
lished a  deadline  of  September 
30,  1991,  for  the  President  to 
conduct  the  conference.  How- 
ever, the  planning  necessary  to 
conduct  an  effective  conference 
is  taking  longer  than  originally 
anticipated.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  has  recommended 
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extending  the  date  for  holding 
the  conference  to  not  later  than 
1 2  months  after  the  time  the  ad- 
visory committee  meets. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  is 
concerned  about  the  fact  that 
significant  preconference  plan- 
ning is  occurring  in  the  absence 
of  an  appointed  advisory  com- 
mittee. It  was  the  intent  of  the 
congress  when  Public  Law 
1 00-297  was  authorized  that  the 
advisory  committee  was  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  pre-  confer- 
ence planning  process  as  well  as 
in  the  conference  itself.  The  task 
force  authorized  in  this  same 
law,  was  intended  to  provide  the 
staff  work.  However,  in  the  past 
few  month  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  task  force  is  carrying  out 
the  rold  intended  for  the  advisory 
committee.  While  the  Commit- 
tee recognizes  that  certain 
preconference  work  should  be- 
gin and  not  be  delayed  wntil  after 
the  advisory  committee  is  ap- 
pointed, the  Committee  believes 
that  policy  direction  and  guid- 
ance governing  the  pre-  confer- 
ence planning  process  should 
rest  with  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. The  Committee  has  includ- 
ed language  in  the  bill  which 
requires  the  advisory  committee 
to  be  consulted  on  ail  actions 
taken  to  conduct  the  confer- 
ence." 


2) 


CONFERENCE 
PROVISIONS: 


REPORT  102-29 


"TITLE  IIIGENERALPROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  99:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  which 
would  amend  Public  Law  100-297  to 
change  the  deadline  for  holding  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian 
Education,  contingent  on  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
established  for  planning  and  con- 
ducting the  Conference,  and  to 
specify  the  consuitatory  role  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  established  for 
the  planning  and  conducting  the  Con- 
ference, and  to  specify  the 
consuitatory  role  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  The  House  had  no  such 
provisions." 
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EXECUTIVE 
SUMMARY 
ANALYSIS 


Goals  of  Analysis 


The  goals  of  the  Conference  were  cate- 
gorized as  education  oriented.  However  the  af- 
fected constituency  and  delegates  did  not 
confine  their  vision  to  the  "traditional"  construct 
of  the  definition  of  education. 

Indian  families  and  communities  are  very 
aware  that  the  needs  of  their  children  are 
interwoven  into  all  aspects  of  their  lifes.  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Alaska  Native  communities  have 
strong  foundation  of  spiritual  beliefs  and  philos- 
ophies most  of  which  encompass  the  circular 
nature  of  life  that  upholds  the  interconnection 
between  all  beings  and  things.  It  was  this  outlook 
that  provided  the  reenforcement  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Education  to  ad- 
dress the  educational  needs  in  a  holistic  manner. 

The  task  for  collecting  concerns  which  im- 
pacted the  educational  services  of  Indian 
communities,  were  drawn  from  a  wide  array  of 
sources.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Task 
Force  to  attempt  to  portray  these  issues  and 
concerns  for  the  delegate's  consideration  in  the 
mostinter-relatedform  possible. 

The  Task  Force  designed  a  matrix  which 
appeared  to  embody  the  Indian  community's 
identified  issues  of  concern.  (Figure  1.)  This 
circular  matrix  represented  the  all-encompass- 
ing nature  of  both  issues  and  possible  solutions. 
This  "dream  catcher's"  universe  of  needs  and 
opportunities  is  symbolic  of  the  circumstances 
confronting  Indian  community.  On  one  hand,  the 
barriers  and  specific  elements  which  com  prise 
the  present  reality  must  be  "caught"  and  ad- 
dressed, but  the  goals  and  aspirations  must  also 
bo  so  ught and  fostered . 


This  analysis  will  depict  the  issues  by  these 
goals  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  the  means  or 
mechanism  proposed  by  the  delegates  to  re- 
solve or  eliminate  barriers.  The  commonalities  of 
concerns  and  recommendations,  from  topic 
area  to  topic  area,  will  be  identified  for  policy 
purposes.  When  differences  in  policy  goals  are 
proposed,  for  similar  or  overlapping  issues  and 
recomme  ndations,  these  will  also  be  summa- 
rized. This  summary  will  portray  these  overlap- 
ping recommendations  juxtaposed  against 
those  policies  or  issues  they  address  to  differen- 
tiate the  instigating  cause  or  intended  outcome; 
such  as  local  community  control  over  actions 
which  may  be  defined  as  a  new  effort  and  entity, 
or  identified  astribally-controlled. 

The  resultant  blue  print  for  action  will  also 
convey  future  policy  issues  and  implications. 
The  many  levels  of  involvement  and  action  that 
are  requi  red  to  implement  these  recommenda- 
tions will  require  comprehensive  participation  by 
all  affected  parties.  When  and  how,  such  en- 
deavors, from  local  Indian  communities  to  na- 
tional policy  makers,  should  be  undertaken  are 
questionsthatthis  report  should  provoke. 


Parameters  of  the  Conference 
and  Issues 

The  Conference  was  designed  to  be  a 
"working"  conference  to  develop  long-term  and 
short-term  strategies  from  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Delegates.  The  30  state  and 
regional  pre-conferen  ce  activities,  produced 
numerous  recommendations  for  consideration 
by  the  Conference  Delegates.  The  Delegates 
were  mailed  materials  prior  to  the  Conference 
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which  contained  specific  instructions  to  assist 
Delegates  in  their  review  and  preparation.  How- 
ever, the  range  of  issues  and  the  number  of 
issues,  as  well  as  other  constraints,  combined  to 
place  limitations  on  both  the  selection  of  issues 
chosen  etd  the  amount  of  specificity  available 
forguidance. 

The  same  limitations  that  existed  for  review 
of  Pre-Conference  recommendations  also  af- 
fected the  consideration  of  new  issues  raised 
during,  the  Conference.  There  were  some  is- 
sues raised  on  the  final  day  of  the  Conference 
that  were  additional  issues  of  concern,  but  only 
four  resolutions  capturing  these  concerns  were 
eventually  adopted.  Another  factor  was  the  in- 
herent assumption  that  many  of  the  Delegates 
had  with  respect  to  key  principles  underlying 
Federal-Indian  issues.  One  key  principle  was 
that  of  respective  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
tri  bal,  State  and  Federal  governments.  Further, 
it  was  expected  that  how  these  governments 
inter-related  with  one  another,  and  their  affiliate 
entities,  was  also  understood ,  particularly  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  need  forchangeoraction. 

Another  assumption  was  the  level  of  clarity 
expressed  in  the  many  resolutions  and  plans  of 
action  in  the  area  of  statutory  and  administrative 
authority  targeted  for  change  or  action.  Some 
topic  areas  were  very  precise  on  what  legislation 
should  be  amended  and  how,  or  what  a  legisla- 
tive amendment  ought  to  accomplish.  Some 
topic  areas  feltthatthe  Executive  Branch  was  the 
place  to  impact,  through  recommendations  for 
development  and  adoption  of  Executive  Orders. 
Other  topic  areas  proposed  that  much  more 
explicit  action  take  place  with  regards  to  pro- 
grams and  issues.  Such  programs  or  issues 
were  often  identified  solely  by  acronym  or  origi- 
nal public  law  citation. 

This  report  has  provided  a  glossary  of  tet  ms 
to  address  the  most  basic  assumptions  and 
terms  used  by  the  delegates  in  the  development 
of  their  work  products.  However,  the  other  as- 
sumptions require  a  prior  understanding  of  tribes 
and  their;  relationship  with  the  United  States,  to 
fully  appreciate  the  Conference  Delegates'  con- 
cerns and  their  proposed  solutions. 

The  Federal-Indian  relationship  is  not  one 
well  understood  by  the  general  society.  For 
many  individuals,  their  sole  exposure  to  "In- 
dians" has  beon  provided  through  movies  and 
the  print  media  from  a  non-Indian  view  and, 
usually,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  historical 


background.  This  deficiency  in  society's  learn- 
ing environment  is  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Conference 
Delegates.  A  brief  explanation  is  provided  below 
to  aid  in  understanding  the  Federal-Indian  rela- 
tionship. The  Federal  government  has  a  govern- 
ment-to-government, political  relationship  with 
tribes  that  is  rooted  in  the  Constitution  and  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  congressionally-ratified 
treaties,  Executive  Orders,  case  law,  and  spe- 
cific and  general  statutes  to  assist  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  communities  and 
individuals.  This  relationship  even  pre-dates  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  colonial 
powers  entered  into  formal  agreements  with 
tribes  to  exchange  lands  for  peace,  goods,  and 
other  purposes. 

When  the  United  States  declared  its  in- 
dependence and,  eventually,  adopted  its  con- 
stitution, there  was  three  key  clauses 
incorporated  into  this  charter  for  the  protection 
and  bene  fit  of  trioes  and  their  people.  This 
provision,  under  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  3 
stated  that  only  the  United  States  (and  no: 
States)  had  the  power  to  regulate  and  permit 
commerce  with  tribes.  Article  II,  section  2,  clause 
2  grants  Congress  plenary  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  Indian  tribes,  as  it  does  with 
foreign  nations  and  the  States.  Section  14, 
Amendment  XIV  of  the  Constitution  also 
exempts  tribes  from  taxation.  Subsequently,  the 
courts,  based  on  these  authorities,  recognized 
that  Tribes,  a  s  dependent  nations,  were  benefi- 
ciaries of  a  trust  responsibility  on  thp  part  of  the 
United  States. 

These  principles  of  Federal-Indian  law  have 
been  tested  over  the  past  two  centuries.  Yet,  for 
the  most  part,  the  rights  of  tribes  as  sovereign 
nations  whose  relationship  is  with  the  United 
States  first,  and  not  those  States  or  territories  in 
which  they  reside,  have  been  upheld . 

As  this  relationship  has  been  strengthened 
through  successive  laws  and  Executive  Orders, 
and  as  tribes  have  con  tinued  their  efforts  to 
determine  their  own  future,  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  has  also  evolved.  Where  once  Fed- 
eral agencies  decided  what  was  appropriate  and 
beneficial  to  tribes  without  tribal  input,  now  there 
is  recognition  thattribal  self-determination  is  one 
elemental  aspect  of  their  sovereignty.  It  is  the 
principle  of  sovereignty  and  self-determination 
which  underlies  many  of  the  issues  raised  and 
addressed  by  the  delegates  during  the  Con- 
ference. Each  tribe  has  variations  in  its  perfor- 
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mance  of  its  responsibilities  to  their  people; 
based,  in  part,  on  the  issue  or  region  in  which 
they  are  located.  What  may  be  true  for  one  tribe, 
for  regulating  the  environment,  health  and  other 
programs,  may  not  be  accurate  for  other  tribes. 
Th9  reasons  for  this  variation  among  tribal 
groups  are  many  and  complex.  That  they  exist 
and  create  additional  barriers,  and  sometimes 
opportunities,  is  a  critical  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  many  adopted  strategies  by  the 
Conference  Delegates  to  improve  Indian  educ 
ation. 

Additionally,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  as 
Indian  people  relocated  "off-reservation",  either 
under  Federal  actions  and  policies  or  for  their 
own  purposes,  there  has  grown  a  community  of 
Indian  peop'e  outside  the  traditional  bounds  of 
"Indian  lanos".  These  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, often  identified  as  rural  or  urban  Indians,  are 
now  identified  more  as  members  of  their  home 
communities  rather  than  as  displaced  and 
unaffiliated  individuals.  The  location  of  these 
rural  and  urban  Indian  people  has  placed  special 
needs  and  demands  for  services  to  aid  their 
growth  and  well-being. 

The  complexity  of  the  Federal-Tribal  rela- 
tionship needs  to  be  considered  when  reviewing 
the  adopted  resolutions  and  plans  of  action.  This 
complexity  and  the  inter-dependency  between 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people  ev- 
erywhere requires  that  careful  planning  and  ac- 
tion be  undertaken  to  implement  strategies  for 
improvements. 

This  analysis  will  identify  concerns  which 
require  a  balancing  of  competing  needs  and  a 
means  for  transition  from  existing  efforts  to  new 
activities.  The  balancing  and  transition  issues, 
where  not  addressed  by  the  Delegates  in  their 
resolution  and  actions  plans,  will  especially  re- 
quire a  general  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships and  roles  between  the  United  State  and 
American  Indian  /Alaska  Native  communities 
andpeople. 


Analysis 

The  Conference  Delegates  endorsed  sev- 
eral major  goals,  which  were  designed  to 
achieve  improved  student  outcomes  and  s 
ervices.  The  resolutions  were  designed  to  em- 
phasize accountability  to  improved  standards, 
including  culturally  appropriate  ones.  However, 
the  predominant  underlying  principle  was  the 


premise  that  the  Federal-Tribal  relationship  en- 
tailed specific  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  unlike  any  other  Fed- 
eral-State-Local governmental  relationship. 

The  consistent  call  by  the  delegates  for  the 
United  States  to  recognize  and  reaffirm  the  Fed- 
eral-Tribal relationship  indicates  the  serious 
concerns  that  exist  over  whether  Federal  policy 
makers  fully  appreciate  and  understand  how 
their  actions  affect  this  relationship.  This  re- 
peated call  expessed  a  desire  to  require  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  uphold  this  principle  in 
daily  operations  and  reflects  a  desire  to  expand 
and  strengthen  tribal  participation  on  several 
fronts. 

A  strengthened  U.S.  policy  is  also  expected 
to  provide  the  dictates  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  more  practical  activities  in  realizing  equitable 
access  to  all  relevant  resources  to  produce  the 
desired  achievements.  There  is  a  valid  concern 
expressed  that  all  Federal  agencies  make  an 
equal  effort  to  assist  tribes  and  Indian  commu- 
nities. Without  a  concerted  outreach  effort  there 
will  be  a  continued  lack  of  tribal  participation  and 
access  to  available  resources.  The  absence  of 
participation  and  access  to  opportunities  can 
create  limited  outcomes  which  will  diminished 
capabilities  for  elevating  the  quality  of  life  for 
Indian  people. 

One  major  theme  that  was  articulated  was 
the  premise  that  tribal  control  and  leadership  in 
education  was  critical  in  the  strengthening  of 
services.  Local  control  and  determination  of 
needs  is  a  demand  and  goal  of  all  segments  of 
society.  Indian  country  is  not  different  in  this 
respect,  but  there  is  additional  weight  behind  this 
demand  given  the  inability  of  society  to  accu- 
rately perceive  the  cultural  aspects  integral  to 
the  values  and  goals  of  Indian  communities. 

Both  local  control  and  determination  of 
needs  must  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other major  theme  of  the  inclusion,  at  every 
educational  level,  of  appropriate  cultural  values, 
language,  beliefs,  accurate  histories,  and  other 
expressions.  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  life  is  built 
on  the  foundation  of  their  tribal  beliefs  and  iden- 
tity. Yet,  obtaining  respect  for,  and  fostering 
such  components  in  an  "traditional"  education 
system,  have  not  been  very  successful.  A  num- 
ber of  recommendations  adopted  addressed 
stronger  tribal  control  over  the  incor  poration  of 
cultural  facets  in  the  reform  and  restructuring  of 
these  "traditional/formal"  educational  systems. 
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The  Delegates  did  not  overlook  the  need  to 
instill  or  enhance  governmental  partnerships 
among  affected  entities,  tribes,  States,  Federal, 
and  other  bodies.  This  major  theme  was  an 
indication  of  the  Indian  community's  need  to 
interact  more  with  other  entities,  as  well  as  be- 
come involved  in  the  larger  issues  confronting  all 
communities. 

Comprehensive  and  holistic  services 
becam  e  a  major  focus  for  Conference  Dele- 
gates. This  focus  conveyed  the  concern  among 
Indian  people  that  their  needs  not  be  treated  in 
linear  and  isolated  efforts.  "The  shortest  route  to 
an  objective  is  not  necessarily  the  best"  appears 
to  sum  up  the  related  recommendations  sur- 
rounding this  theme. 

This  comprehensive  approach  should  be 
viewed  as  an  integral  aspect  of  all  the  key  princi- 
ples and  themes.  In  particular,  when  undertaking 
efforts  to  identify  the  scope  of  educational  needs 
in  Indian  communities,  there  are  concerns  that 
education  needs  encompass  all  related  issues 
and  services  for  all  ages  and  members  of  the 
community.  Related  issues  and  services  were 
not  so  broadly  interpreted  that  it  could  become  a 
Herculean  task.  The  parameters  placed  on  edu- 
cation and  related  issues  or  services  appeared  to 
be  whether  there  were  direct  correlation  be- 
tween a  service  and  improved  student  out- 
comes, such  areas  as  substance  abuse 
prevention,  family  violence  prevention,  and  ca- 
reerguidance. 

The  other  key  indicator  in  defining  rel- 
evance was  the  correlation  between  the  benefits 
derived  by  Indian  communities  and  improved 
student  outcomes.  Two  examples  include  the 
proposed  requirement^  economic  enter- 
prises provide  employment  in  a  manner  planned 
by  the  tribe  to  coincide  with  graduating  scholar- 
ship recipients,  and  requiring  "pay  back 
obligations"  by  students  upon  graduation  for 
theirscholarship  assistance. 

There  are  certain  aspects  that  were  not  fully 
addressed  or  resolved  by  the  Conference  Dele- 
gates. The  unresolved  issues  did  not  occur  by 
premeditation  oran  unwillingness  to  tackle  these 
issues. 

The  Delegates  were  required  to  work  within 
the  various  topic  areas  in  which  they  partici- 
pated, plus  review  and  approve  those  resolu- 
tions in  the  final  day  of  the  Conference  from  other 
topic  groups .  Consequently ,  the  Delegates  were 
simply  unable  to  fully  reflect  on  the  complete 


picture  presented  by  their  combined  efforts.  The 
Delegates  began  an  effort  to  address  and  ac- 
curately present  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
education  and  related  needs.  These  actions  as- 
serted that  such  needs  should  be  locally-deter- 
mined since  the  affected  Indian  people  and 
communities  would  be  most  able  to  recognize 
and  ascertain  these  needs.  While  this  is  an 
important  point,  the  ability  to  integrate  this  activ- 
ity with  the  recommendation  requiring  that  funds 
and  services  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis, 
becomes  problematic. 

The  assumption  to  the  first  resolution  is  that 
there  are,  or  will  be,  clearly  understood  and 
accepted  criteria  for  determining  true  needs  in  all 
areas.  The  second  recommendation's  assump- 
tion is  that  the  funds  will  be  provided  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  ensure  equitability,  to  provide  "com- 
parable" services  in  obtaining  similar  goals, 
such  as  eliminating  illiteracy,  substance  abuse, 
and  J~>pout  rates. 

To  begin  an  administrative  process  for  de- 
veloping criteria  for  determining  the  "scope  of 
need"  requires  several  basic  components.  First, 
the  data  on  eligible  service  population  and 
present  level  of  services  available  must  be  cur- 
rent. Second,  a  clearly  defined  goal  of  what  is  to 
be  achieved  through  services  to  be  provided 
must  be  understood  and  acceptable  to  the  bene- 
ficiary population.  Third,  how  growth  will  be 
achieved  from  the  present  status  to  the  desired 
goals  must  be  developed,  approved  and  imple- 
mented. Each  of  these  components  will  require 
an  investment  in  manpower,  resources,  and 
time.  When  to  apply  this  strategy  to  the  targeted 
education  or  related  program  services  mu  st  also 
be  determined. 

When  the  definition  of  need  was  raised,  it 
was  through  the  provision  of  services  to  "Ameri- 
can Indian/Alaska  Native"  people.  Yet,  many 
available  services  are  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
factors.  Eligibility  for  services  is  not  consistent 
from  program  to  program,  and  agency  to  agency. 
One  topic  group  addressed  the  abolition  of  the 
income  eligibility  requirement  for  the  Head  Start 
Program. 

Another  topic  group  recommended  that  eli- 
gibility for  "Indian  education  services"  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  respective  tribal  definitions 
and  requirements  for  memberenrollment.  When 
tribes,  tribal  or  Indian  organizations  provide  ser- 
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vices  for  their  populations,  a  uniform  definition 
for  eligibility  would  eliminate  multiple  program 
requirements  thai  must  be  fulfilled . 

Overall,  transitioning  services  into  a  means 
of  accomplishing  the  identified  education  goals 
is  not  a  process  that  can  be  precisely  detailed. 
However,  there  are  ground  rules  that  should  be 
considered  on  the  difficulties  confronting  such 
transition,  These  ground  rules  include:  where 
tribal  input  is  needed;  estimated  time  frames  to 
accomplish  identified  tasks,  level  of  risk  involved 
and  disclosure  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages nation  ally  an  d  locally . 

Recommendations  and  plans  of  action  are 
not  specific  with  respect  to  priority  setting,  other 
than  needs  and  solutions  should  be  tribally  and 
locally  determined.  In  order  to  have  an  effective 
process  to  implement  the  many  education  goals 
and  tasks  identified  by  the  Conference  Dele- 
gates, a  means  of  ensuring  fairness  in  priority 
setting  and  equitable  allocation  of  resources 
must  be  planned  and  provided.  For  example,  if 
certain  actions  throughout  the  country  are  ex- 
pected to  occur  concurrently,  assistance  to  In- 
dian communities  must  follow  common  national 
criteria,  yet  be  locally  relevant.  Specifically,  pre- 
school screening  for  exceptional  and  challenged 
Indian  children  has  been  recommended  to  be 
joined  with  efforts  to  expand  early  childhood 
services.  This  activity  will  require  cooperative 
efforts  in  a  multi-disciplinary  and  multi-agency 
manner. 


Conclusion 

The  resolutions  and  plans  of  action  adopted 
by  the  Conference  Delegates  are  far  reaching 
and,  often,  interdependent.  It  is  a  tremendous 
accolade  to  the  Delegates  that  the  Conference's 
work  products  are  so  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful. 

It  will  be  this  same  spirit  and  commitment 
which  will  be  required  to  undertake  the  actions 
needed  to  achieve  these  identified  goals  and 
tasks. 

The  issues  that  the  Delegates  addressed 
can  be  viewed  as  a  map  for  the  future  of  Indian 
education  and  other  related  needs.  This  future  is 
perceived  to  be  inclusive  of  benefits  to  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  peopleand  communities. 

These  resolutions  and  plans  of  actions  re- 
quire each  person,  community,  and  institution,  to 
evaluate  themselves  for  their  strengths  and  ca- 
pabilities. By  contributing  to  each  other  to 
achieve  better  learning  environments  and  stu- 
dent outcomes,  the  rewards  increase 
exponentially  throughout  all  spectrums  of  our 
society. 


Potential  issues  of  Immediacy 

There  were  common  issues  that  Delegates 
expressed  throughout  the  resolutions  and  plans 
of  action.  These  issues  were  focused  on  provid- 
ing resources  to  ensure  a  higher  quality  of  stan- 
dards and  services. 

Many  recommendations  have  the  potential 
for  immediate  implementation,  utilizing  existing 
authorities  of  the  relevant  agencies.  There  are 
recommendations  which  clearly  require  new  au- 
thority, and  a  close  scrutiny  of  agencys'  present 
authorities  could  determine  which  issues  can  be 
promoted  absent  such  new  authority.  In  some 
instances,  new  authority  would  be  useful  in  pre- 
venting any  action  to  tranfer  funds  from  one 
program  into  a  new  program  diminishing  avail- 
able resources  in  the  drained  program . 
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ICWA- 

Indian  Child  Welfare  Act 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

IHS- 

Indian  Health  Services,  DHHS 

INAR- 

Indian  Nation  At  Risk 

ABE- 

Adult  Basic  Education 

IPS- 

Indian  Priority  System 

APP- 

r\\J\ I  111  Moll  allU1 1  lUl   wlluUllUUU  Cx 

Family,  DHHS 

ISEF- 

Indian    School  Equalization 
Formula 

AI/AN  - 

American  Indian/ Alaska  Native 

ISEP- 

Indian  ^rhnnl  Fnuali7atinn  Pfn- 

AIHE- 

American  Indian  Higher  Educa- 

gram 

tinn  f^nncni'tii  im 

UUI  1  vUl  IOUI  UUI  1  1 

J  I  HA  - 

Job  Training  and  Partnership 

MiasKa  iNaiivt?  oidirrio  oemy- 

Act 

mentAct(85Stat  688} 

JOM- 

Johnson-O'Malley  Program  - 

AVP- 

AHi  lit  \/nr,atinnal  Prti  ipatinn 
rVJUIl  VUudUUIIal  CUUt-aUUIl 

Johnson-O'Malley  Act  of  April 

16, 1934.P.L  73-167 

AVT- 

Adult  Vocational  and  Training 

LEA- 

Local  Education  Agency 

Alaska  Native 

•  Indian,  Eskimoand  Aleut 

MOA- 

Memorandum  of  Agreement 

BIA- 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  DOI 

NACIE- 

National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 

unueo oiaieb  ueparimeni  or 

dian  Education 

Health  and  Human  Services 

NCAI- 

National  Congress  of  American 

UUb  - 

united  otates  uepdnment  ot 

Indians 

Education 

NCATE- 

National  Council  for  Accrpdita- 

1  ^Ullvl  IUI     w  V  Ml  1  Vll     1  VI      / \V-/  V-/  1  v>  \wi  1  v  CI 

DO!- 

United  States  Department  of  the 

tion  of  Teacher  Education 

Interior 

NIAEA- 

National  Inrtian  AHiilt  FHupatinn 

INaUul  lal  IllUlall  nUUIl  LUULallUll 

DOL- 

United  States  Department  of  La- 

Consortium 

bor 

NIEA- 

National  Indian  Education  Asso- 

ECEP- 

Early  Childhood  Education  Pro- 

ciation 

grams 

NPS- 

National  Park  Services,  DOI 

ECSEP- 

Early      Childhood  Special 
Education  Programs 

S.2044- 

Senate  Bill:  Native  Language 

and  Culture  Act 

ETA- 

Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration, DDL 

OCM- 

CMfipp  nf  OnnQtrt  iptinn  Mananp. 
unite  \J\  vUl  loliuoiiui  I  ividi  layc 

ment,  DOI 

FAS/E- 

Petal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Effects 

OESE- 

Office  of  Elementary  and  Secon- 

"FEDS"- 

Federal  Government 

dary  Education,  DOE 

FI&R- 

Facilities  Improvementand  Ren- 

OIE- 

Office  of  Indian  Education,  DOE 

ovation 

UlbP  - 

Office    of    Indian  Education 

FMCC- 

Facilities    Management  and 

Programs,  DOI 

Construction  Center,  DOI 

OMB- 

Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 

FY- 

Fiscal  Year  (October  1  to  Sep- 

get 

tember  30  -  each  year) 

OSAP- 

Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Pro- 

GED- 

General     Education  Diplo- 
ma/High School  Equivalency 

gram 
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O&M-  Operations  and  Maintenance, 

DOI 

PPC  -  Parent  Policy  Committee  - 

Headstart  Program 

PTA-  Parent- 
Teacher  Association 

Plans  of  ActJ'r    Action  Plans 

PL-  PublicLaw 

PR-  Public  Relations 

R&DC-  Research  and  Development 
Center 

SEA  -  State  Education  Agency 

TCCC-  Tribally  Controlled  Community 

Colleges 

US-  United  States 

WHCIE-  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Education 

Public  Laws 

P.L.81-815  Act  Relating  to  Construction  of 
School  Facilities  in  Areas  affect- 
ed by  Federal  Activities  and  or 
other  purposes,  Title  VII 

P.L  81  -874  (Impact  Aid)  Title  I,  Financial  As- 
sistance for  Local  Education 
Agencies  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities 

P.L,  92-1 89  Navajo  Community  College  Act 
of  December  15,  1971  (85  Stat. 
646) 

P.L 93-638  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (88 
Stat.  2203)  as  amended  by  P.L. 
100-472 


P.L.  94-1 42  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of 1975  (20  U.S.C. 
1411-1420) 

P.L,  95-34 1  American  Indian  Religious  Free- 
dom Act  (92  Stat.) 

P.L. 95-471  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
(92<6tat.1326) 

P.L.  95-561  Education  Amendments  of  1 978 
(92  Stat.  2143)  as  amended 
1979,  1984,  1985,  1988  and 
1989 

P.L.  95-608  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1 978 
(92  Stat.  3069) 

P.L. 99-570  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986 
Subtitle  C  -  The  Indian  Alcohol 
and  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tions and  Treatment  Act  of  1986 

P.  L  1 00-297   Augustus  F.  Hawkins-  Robert  T. 

Stafford  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Improvement  Amend- 
ments of  1988 

P.L.  1 00-497  Education  Amendments  to  P.L. 
100-297 

P.L  101-301  Miscellaneous  Amendments  to 
Indian  Law  and  other  purposes 
(104  Stat.  206)  Amendments 
Act  of  1988 

P.L.  101-392  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act 

P.L  101-477  To  Reauthorize  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  and 
NavajoCommunity  College  Act 
(104Stat.  1152) 
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